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~ Evolution of Vijnanavada= 


There is an old tradition in this country which speaks of a relation.- 
ship between the Vedanta or Upanisads and Buddhism; and the 
available facts show that the tradition is not without foundation. 
Indeed, so far as some of the vital points ure concerned, the difference 
between ‘the two. systemis'is very slight. Santiraksita says in his Z'attra- 
saùgraha (v. 330) that the defect in the system of the followers of the 
Upanisads is slight (alpáparádha). As a matter of fact, Buddhism owes 
much of its being to the Upanigads. Although it is true that like the 
Sankhya system, it has rejected much of the Vedic religion relating 
to different rites and ceremonies, nevertheless it is equally true that, 
like the same Sankhya system, it has drawn much from that religion, 

. following its ‘path of knowledge (jügnamàrga). 

. Buddhism admits with the Vedanta that the origin of the saqisára 
is due to Ignorance (avidya), which therefore is to be overcome, In 
: both the systems desire (Adama) is the root cause of all sufferings, and, 
as such, it is rightly called by the followers of the Vedanta ‘Great 
Evil? (mahaápápman) and by Buddhism ‘Death’ (Māra, a synonym for . 
mrtyu, both, being derived from the same root y my ‘to die’). N aturally 
therefore by destroying or conquering that evil one attains to im- 
mortality. In both the systems the notion of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ (aham 


* Read at the Indian Oriental Conference, Baroda, December, 1933, 
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and mama) which brings about one’s bondage is to be shaken off, though _ 
the methods suggested for achieving this end are totally different. 
There are many more such points of ‘mutual agreement of which the 
one we are concerned with, here .is Vijfidnavada. which, as we shall 
see, found its first expression, in the Upanisads and gradually developed 
into its accepted form in Buddhism. 

It goes without saying that the vaina AT deal witli 
Brahmavada, and Brahinavadu and Atmevàda are one and the same, 
there being no difference w rhatsoever, for the words Bralumun and Atman, 
according to the seers or teachers of the Upanisads, differ only in letters 
und not in sense or spirit. It is repeatedly shown therein that Brahman 
is nothing but vijidna’ or jiana.? Thus Brahmavada or Atinaváda is, 
in fact, Vijüanavàda. M 

Now Brahman’ being, in fact, identical with vijfid@na one naturally 
takes the former in the sense of the latter in such Upanigadio passages as 
ihe following (Taitti. TII. 1): ' 

That fro m which these beings are born, that by which, when born, 
they live, that. into which they enter at theix oud, try to know that. 
That is Brahman.” l 
And it is actually supported by the following in We same worl 


dir. 5): 


‘He perceived that Brahman was vijrana, for fron vijüüila these’ 


l fagana ggr.— Dr. Up, HI., 9. 28; seo also Teitti; Up. M. 3. L 
DL35.1; Br. Up, IV.3.7 (amaa = fear). l 
2 qa amaaa gqt.— Luitti. Up., M. 1. 1. Saùkara comments: 
qa’ Wa, at ome, wer Gea afafa way afafad AT T. 
safracta qd, TTA | ara’ fremd dt AAT ANER: | 
‘Cf, jüe pti in the above, extract. with the Buddhist term vijüupti. It is to be 
noted that as the Upanisadic texts under discussion here show, originally there 
was "made no distinction between jìūna and vijàäna, as generally in such cases 


in Buddhist texts. The main function-of the former is crthamatraparicchedd, 
while that, of the latter is urthavisesupariceheda, Sometimes in Buddhism, too;, 


no distinction of jüüna and vU ñāna is observ ed. See Note 16. 


3 adi ar ger rft erf, Ss nfa safa, aa. rafa fea, 
aa, fame, A TAU 
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beings are born; by vijitána, when born, they live and into vijüüna 
‘they enter at the end.“ . 

When somehow or other the above interpretation is accepted the 
following and the similar texts of-the Upanisads are ‘easily taken with 
reference only to vijfidna-: 

‘Verily all this is àtman.'* 

‘Brahman alone is all thig.'* 

‘All this is Brahman.” 

‘There is no diversity here: He who perceives here diversity goes 

‘from death to death.: 

Thus to say all this is Brahman or Atman amounts to saying that 
all this-is rijtidna,; or in other words, all this is a paripáma or virarta® of 
Brahman or v ijfdna. 


Compare this with "n passages as the following from Buddhist 
works: 

‘O the sons of the Jina, the three planes are only citta? ™ 

This is only vijiiapti.'' 


+ far sat fe summa areis ean agr aaf, feat 
mata safa, fase mafaa faerfeq | 


5 sae” TAA I— Ch. Tp, VIT; 25, 9; ga «qd TART I— 7, Tp., 
IV. 5-7. , 


Hula . ae’ fea j— Mund. Up., IT. 11. 


ir afr AT I— Ch. Tp., MIT. 16.1; gt efe qH aa q— 
Muitri Up., TV. 6, 


8 ae amfa feat) emm agar q ££ TAA- Ta [s Tp., 
IV. 4, 19. 


9 The word parindma means . ‘trausformation’ or ‘modification’ ; ;. and 
vivarta, in fact, conv eys the same, meaning, i.e. *ehanging from one state to 
another, Its use in Vedantic sense, eal manifestation’ is not pre-Sankara. 


10 & a Ragar aga TATER | See Subhasitasangraha ed. 
Bendall, p. 19; sc edd. Advayavajra’s ~ Tattvaratnávali, | Gekwad 
Oriental Series, No. XL, p. 18; Lévi: Materiaur oe l'étude du Systeme 
Viiiánamáatra, Paris, 1982, p: 43. i 

11 a fraraitiar, \—. Finsatika of Vasubandhu ed. Lévi in Vijiapti- 
matratásiddhi, Paris, 1925, 1, See also Pañjikā on Tattvasahgraha, GOS., p. 550: 
faafaa s IJH ; © Taùkāvatāra ed. B. zNanjio, X. 77, p. 274; 


faar fran | i 
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. According to the Buddhists, cita, manas, vijiiána, and vijňapti 
are synonyms.” ` 

Now: as evident from the above the external world has -iu fact no 
véglity, and yet it appears to be.: This appearance demands an expla- 
nation which is supplied by the aridyd of the Vedantins and hy the 
vasand of the Buddhists. It is aridyd or v üsaná that changes vijfiána 
into the external phenomena, even as happens in illusion, mirage, 
dream, ete. 

The idealistic interpretation of the Vedanta as given above is fully 
supported by Gaudapáda and a careful and close examination of his 
Agamasastra, generally known by the name of Móndükyakariká, will 
bear out the statement. T shall quoterhere only a few lines from ihat 


work, Gaudapáda says (IV. 72): 


Aaea HIER SU | 
fad fifi emag ta ATI 
‘This duality having the subject and. the ohject!? is only‘ thé vibra- 
lion of citta. Citta has no object, therefore it is said to be always asanga 
(i.e. having no attachment or relation to an object)’.™ 
Here spandita (=spanda or spendana) of citta, implies the activity 
of mind, owing to which objects are represented, i 
The following kàrikàs fram the same work may also be compared 


with their parellel verses from the Lankavatara ; 


12 fret aat fear faira qam: i= Tiniotika, p.3; faq aisa , 
frein I— Abhidharmakoát, ed. Poussin, 11. 4; fea’ aA fara 
quid (referring to cetas, ) qj: — Madhyamakarrtti, ed. Poussin, p. 303. 


13 rested, t *the pereely er and the perceptible’. a: | 
14 Cf. Lankavatüra, p. 157: HIR aqt gm For faaeaga oF 
fer cf. the following in the Yogavasistha (IIT 67. 6- 8) which is full of 
Vijüanavada: xk A 
-aaraa fe fararafae ATA 1. 
A ara X ARITA TA. MAAT di 
5o feed fug ru were men gu: 
e emanates P dxere paff EE | 
erue Par RH MATL 
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AAMT UARSACT N | 
nema aaaea qur i| IV. 47. 

‘As the movements of a fire-brand appear to ke straight, or crooked, 
ete., so the vibrations of rijfdna appear as the perceiver and the 
perceptihle,’ 

ACANAR AN | 
aqaa Agana a || IV. 48. 

‘As a fire-brand when it does not move has no appearance (of its being 
straight, ete.) and (thus) is not born, so when the vijñäna does not 
vibrate it has no appearance (of the pérceiver and the perceptible), and 
(thus) is not born,’ 


ASA TIGA S ARTA AAJA: | 
a asana freqezmrer’ mfaxfeq d IV. 49. 


‘When a fire-brand moves the appearances are not produced from 
anything other than that; and when it is at rest they are not in a place 
other than that, nor do they enter then into that. 


fas SORTA d ANTAL ANJA: | 
a adsa freqeara feri fauriea q 1| IV. 51. 


‘When the cijiina vibrates the appearances are not produced from 
anything other than that, and when it is at rest they. are not in a place 


cther than that, nor do they enter then into that. 


an aA gun eqeqd APTA Aa: | 
an SAGAN egg ATTA Aa: |} III. 29." 
*As in dream owing to illusion, the mind moves having the 
appearance of the duality (the subject and the object), so does it in the 


waking state owing to illusion, having the appearance of the duality.’ 
set a gana Wa: er A GL: | 
aza q FANT an MIA Aes: || Ill. 30.* 


‘There is no doubt that in dream the mind though without a second 


is with the appearance of the duality, so is undoubtedly the mind in the 


15 This karika occurs again in the last chapter (IV. 61) with only one varia. 
tion, i.e. «elati for spandate in both the halves. 
16 This Karika is identical with IV. 62, 
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waking state with the appearance of the duality, though it is without a a 
second.’ 
EDT us read here a few lines from the Lanharatara (ed, B. Nanjio), 
the well-known work’ on the Vijiiinav&da : 
-Ramai ud faa Ri qaid | 
mameri HAA a fe | III. 121; p. 209. 

‘All this is citta. It comes forth in two ways, in the form of the 
perceiver as well as of the perceptible. There is neither Atman,. nor 
anything belonging to it.’ 

fre a gasa feat Peet nada | | 
MAMMA madaar | III. 05; p. 181. 
‘There is only citta, and not the visible. The citta comes forth in 


two ways, in the form of the perceiver aa well as of the perceptible. Tt 
ja neither eternal nor has it annihilation.’ 


mammaa fed aufs afer 
SET GOT suf sem aeaa | X. 58; p. 272. 

"The citta of men inclines (towarda its objects) in the form of the 
perceiver as well as of the perceptible, There is no characteristic of the 
visible, as imagined by fools.’ l 

ARR ET I T | 

ext wate en Riar merat qa RA I X. 69; p. 272.. 
‘As appears the castle in the sky, or mirage, so does always the 
visible; but in transcendental wisdom it does not exist.’ 


^ 


That the visible universe is the creation of vijfana, or manas, vt 
citta ig found also in the Mandalabrahmanopanisad (Mysore, 1900, 


p. 12) where occur the following lines: 


SN O | 
m frost anie aR: vct A 
l "The mind which i is the author of the creation, continued existence, 
'and dissolution of the three worlds, disappears, and that is the highest 


state of Visnu.' 
In the Vijtánaváda the theory of Vijüaptimátratà which is the 


same as vijfidnamátratà is à very well-known one, [Literally vijüüna- 
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mátra means ‘simply vijñā iāna, and its state is vijfidnematraté. When 
. the vijñäna dogs not perceive any object whatsoever, it rests only in 
itself. This’ state of resting of the vijtana only in itself is. called 
rvijndnamdtrata?” 

According to the Vijfianavidins this rtjfidnamdtrata is mukti 
18 


'deliverance."* On this we shall have au occasion to speak a few words 


more. 

In Vedanta this vijianamátratà is expressed by Gandapada in his 
Ayumasastra (III. 88)-as | dtmasamstha jüdna Gnana that rests in 
itself’ .2° i i i 

The following stanza in i fauosinn ad (11.3.10) clearly points 


. to this vigidptimatraté : 


wat aaga arn aaa um po gA a ask amg: qeri af t 


‘When the five instruments of knowledge stand still together with 


17 Vasubandhu's Trünsutikà ed. Lévi, 28 ; Vijnuptimatratasiddhi of 
Poussin, p. 585 : l l 
aq amaa ae’ Aa a RaT ararsgest MATARAE. N 
See Luikavatara, p. 169: 
WaT aa equ ARAA HD wur Rafia xafa | 
Page OPT MERIT: | MATRA TAT UNI | 
8 ARa Poet füfrufg sha Wu 
‘aa qa EID AA a aed ga: a c 
THETA CATT AA EE T eta agfa 
agent gf A aA fea: d 


Mahàayanasutrülunkára ed. Lévi, XL 4T. 
Here the thivd line is explained thus : 


ewe aafaa faaea Tet a Eur aren | 

| Tee fs | 
-19 gà a aa det fen aa a fara 
AAT ET, oar sass SED T, N 


Seo Bhayavudyita, VI. 25: 


BAT eT WU: ard EN Beas 


Bhiigavatapurana, TI. 1, 19: 
wat ART areal aa: fPasr a RA. l 
This is in fact ffir gm _ See Poussin's Fijñaptimātratāsiddhi, 
: (Tomie ED, p. 607. Gaudapüda describes it (IIT. 33) as Teta JMA. 
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the mind, and when the intellect does not move, that is called the 
highest state.’ F 
We have seen that Brahman is vijiána. “And I think it points to 
vijiaptimatrata.  Vijfiána when it rests only in itself (atia samsthe) is 
Brahman. This reminds us of the following in the Upaiisads (Ch. Up. 
‘VII. 24. 1-2): 
"Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, understands 
nothing else, that is the Infinite (abhiiman)...... The infinite is immortal.’ 
‘Sir, in what doés the Infinite rest?’ 
‘In its own greatness—or not even in greatness!" 
"The exposition of Gaudapada is very clear here. He says s (III. 46). 


ara a dr Rd a a fifa ga: 1 AARRE fewer ser eq ART ui 


‘When the citta does not fall into a state of oblivion, nor is distract- 
ed again, nor-ig unsteady, nor has it any sense-image, then it becomes 
Brahman'.?! 

This vijitanamatrata is, therefore, in fact, Bralmabhdva of the 
Brahmavadins. Brehmabhaca means the ‘siaie of Brahman or 


‘becoming Brahman’ .?? ` 
o . 


20 eq affa fq or a A afafa | Tr. by Max Müller, SBE., vol. 1, 
. P. 129. Here following Sankara he writes “The Commentator takes yadi v& in 
the sense of, “If you ask in the highest sense, then I say no ; for the Infinite 


cannot rest in anything, not even in greatness." : 
21 See my paper, The Guudapādakārikā on the Mándukya Upanigad in the 
Proceedings und Transuctions of the Second (All India) Oriental Conference, 


1992,p. 457-8 ; and Brakmabindu Up.: 
Ranar auem aA efe po Fer agar’ car aera” Wa NY 
arate fuas aaa, fe na Wa | Waser’ DRE a Baise seater uu 
fa fra a aee feet a p terre E T A À TT Ng 
Maitri Up., VI. 34: ` ; 
aar Re afe: sAn | Tat RRT gA A |i 
Yoqavasi isttha, III. 67.8, alerady quoted once in Note 13 : 
ere epe Puce CETERI A A WIA |, 


29 Mundaka Up., 1.2.9: gat gd S qub up Ww GEM waa 
He who understands the highest Brahman becomes Brahman.’ 
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This ig the mukti ‘deliverance’ of the Brahmavadians, and here 
on this point they entir ely : agree, as has already been shown” with the 
Vijfidnavadins. 

Now'when the citta or vijnána rests only in itself, or in other 
words, when there is eijfíanamvitratü, that state is described as *non- 
perception (amupalambha)! there being no citta (acitta), ‘swpermundane 
(lokottara)  jüüna, ‘incomprehensible (acintya),’ ‘good (kusala), 
‘eternal (dhruva),’ and ‘bliss (sukha=ānanday .** 

Now consider if there is any difference between this vijfdna and 
the rijidna as Brahman of the Vedantins. 

Tlere on the authority of Vasubaudhu and Sthiramati, rijidna, as 


we have. seen above, is eternal -(diruva, nitya} And there are other 


23 See Note 18 
24 The original from which these words are taken is in the brim gika, 
and it runs as follows: 


APATITES IA MAT DEO Bearer RAA Aga: Re 
x warmer gears: pump La: gA gfare ides WERT die 

Here in the first karika DATA: *non-perception' is expressed as qq gq- 
[ue rd fqq: ‘extreme cessation of perception,’ in the M«hayanasatralankàára, 
N1. 47. Sec note 18. For grf&peq See Vasubandhu’s Trisvabhavanirdesa, 36: 


fama Parga NAAA Erg di 


With reference to the words TATA in the Trin sika, qoted above Prof. 
Poussin observes (Vijtiaptimatratasiddhi, p.606) *D'aprés le commentaire de 
Sthiramati les motes cuupalumbho 'suu se rapportent au Bodhisattva:" Un- 
doubtedly Bodhisattva may rest in vijfia ptinátratà (erfrerrdarat sfafi:), but, 
so far as the commentary of Sthiramati is concerned, those two words, J think, do 
not refer to a Bodhisattva, though his gradual success is shown. Sthiramati’s 


/ ` à 
introductory line Fa tataraara jacta ware) clearly shows that 
it is the eittu in that state, which is referred to by the following stanzas including 


the words in question. 
Sthiramati explams thus the w ords quoted i in the body: 


Ta MEENE Tagen AAAS | fama 
dH garant filers segre ffr at een wo fs i 
(according to the Tibetan version zu fifaaam. readiug dris par ma byas 
pa dai) 

Daa, TATA ATTA | 

Suet Ayers, SUHCHTRSITERT ATT | 

Wa faece qnae | 


L.H.Q., MARCH, 1934 D 2, ` 
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texts, too, that can be cited in support of the view. But it is a 
well-kaown fact that the Buddhists hold the theory of ‘momentariness’ 
(ksanabhangavada), and hence, according to them, vijfidna is also 
momentary, and not eternal as the Vedantins maintain. ‘Santiraksita 
while agreeing with them on many an important point differs from them 
saying that their system is defective, for vijfdna can in no way be 
eternal, as held therein.”® 

. This eternity of vijvidna of the V ijfidnavadins refers, T think, {o 
ifs continuity (santána-nityaid)," and is not to be taken in the strict 
sense of the term, as maintained by the Vedantists, This explanation 


is supported by the. Jfdnasiddhi quoted in the foot-note, no. 25. 


ga fraara | aah wu pu, snp a PR eft AAIE: | 
ox e 
25 Sarfefrray Meal TT TAAL T AT | 
[3 
l Rad aa senfu aagana t 
—dJ iánasiddhi, XV. 50 in Two Vajrayana Works, GOS, p. 85: This refers to 
citiadhara, i à 
aR area’ Aafaa 0r. cit, p. 75. 
mT araa NT aaa aAA 0 
Op. cit.; p. 85, See Suzuki: Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 1907, p. 348: 
*Nirvüna is some times spoken of as possessing four attributes; (1) eternal 
(nitya), (2) blissful (sukha), (3) self-acting (@tman), and pure (suci). It is eternal 
because it is immaterial; it is.blissful because itis above all sufferings; it is self- 
acting because it knows no compulsion; it is pure because it is .not—defiled by 


passion and error.’ . 
See also Visuddhi magga, Vol. I, p. 204; Sumyutta Nikdya, iv, $62, 369 ff: 


sa aa d frd Aree. Sd TA: HESS SIGN quu ero 


Tn the Abhidhünappedipika ed. Subhüti, 7, dhuva is ono: of the synonyms 
for nirvana, ' 


26 PO S fanani 1- 
AAT ARARA RASTR A N 
‘meer yn a faeries aÀ | bk 
RaRa arena’: AA u 
meaa d s a frodlfra: | 


Tattruseigraha, GOS, 328-330. 

9? CE. agaaa fa ITA. in the Laikāvatāra, p.`157, and 'pariņnāma- 

tiityata of the Sahkhyas. But against this sce Jayanatabhatfa's Nyāyamañjari, 
1895, (Part II) p. 464: | 


toss 
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| Tn conclusion, it may be observed that following ihe line of 
thoughts suggested above a very large number of passages in the 
Upanisads may. easily be explained from. the Vijiiinavada point of 
view. For instance, let us take the following two stanzas from the Isa 
Up., 6-1: 

aeg etf yeni erede | Si qari «qt st RaR u 

-When to a man who understands all the beings in the Atman 
(ie. vijilána) and the Atman (i.e. vijiüüna) in all beings, he does not 
remain in dcubt.' , 
afna walter wart aretiargiasaa: | epa BY Ate: p: Re ATR: di 

‘When to a man who understands, the Alman (i.e, vijñāna) has 
become all beings, what sorrow, what trouble can there be to him 
who beheld that identity (i.e. the identity of -the vijfiána and the 
heings).' 

It is, however, to be noted that the Upanísads do not say one thing, 
hut various things. There are various thoughts and while some of them 
are more or less systematic, others are not so. Originally the Upanisads 
were meant not merely to guide one's speculations, but to lead one 
along an active spiritual life. But that was found impossible .owing 
mainly to the wide divergence in their thoughts. Consequently 2 
strong necessity was felt for making. up that difference; and the result 
was the composition of the Brahmasitras.- But unfortunately the 
question remained still ‘unsettled, there being a number of schools of 
interpreters. . The diversity of these interpretations is. due specially to 
ihe different passages in the Upanisads, some of which do actually 
differ, and some are explained differently. "Thus the interpretation of 
the Vedanta from the idealistic point of view is quite just, for there are 
actually some texts fo that effect. ' l 

of VinnUSHEKRHARA BHATTACHARYA 


3 . li E 2 
aà fer vara aed’ Arata P WT d 
zR fret ERAAN: Aisa AAA: JUARA: I 
But truly speaking, as followers of the Middle Path the Vijiinavidins can 
not hold that the rijfana is eternal, for according to them it should be regarded 


as one having neither eternity nor annihilation. The Loihavatara (IIT.65, p.181) 
clearly says: 


PU a aasta fz frat fn TAL TITER ma aT, nu 


Quotations by Bhoja from the Kamasutra 


In the June issue, 1933, of this Quarterly Dr. A. Venkafasubhiah 
pointed. out the six stanzag and a short-sentence in prose that were quéled 
by Anandagiri from Vüisyayana/'s Admasatra in his commentary on 
Suresvara's Brhudaranyakopanisadbhdsya-vdrtika 1. 4. 40 (p. 514). 
I wish also to point out a few more quotations from the same book in 
Bhoja’s another work Surasvalthanthabharana, written about two | 


centuries earlier. than. Anandagiri’s commentary, These are, —- 
(^) qe a eRe WT WAHR d 
wat ay mauu qgad wa ou! l 
The stanza occurs verbatim on page GO of the Nirnayasigara 
edition of the Aa@masitra. 


00). dr: me fpareaea free: 1? 


. In the Admasiitra the sentence stands as follows: 


es M mise fpqrepr fags, der ar | 
(Nirnayasügara. editicn, p. 59). 
The variant Sedis adopted by the Sarasvatikanthabharana is 
manifestly due to its substituting for VaXNW qq: a word suggested 
by the Kamasitra itself, l 


(Y amem: aaa xf gear fu: 8 


In: the Kamasitra the definition stands as follows :— 


os TUL aa Aha agag a fez: à 
(Kümasütra, p. 58) 


The words yafaa and SHIT are common to the: 
two definitions. Further verbal agreement has, howev er, been sacrificed 


to the demands of the anustubh metre employ ed by Bhoja in his defi- 
' nitions. Hence instead of game and ft ages qra: of tlie 


prose sentence we find qaaa. and gr respectively in the 
metrical version given by the "Sarasvatikanthübharana. 


1 Sorasutthanthabhavaga, Jivananda Vidyüs&gara's edition, p. 142, 
2 Ibid., p. 740, 9 Ibid, 
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Bhoja not merely quotes, but also refers to the Admasitra more 
than once. He cites the line aad fae] gana fn 
as an instance of fay on the ground that biting. the upper lip is 
disallowed by the Admasastra.* "The Kāmaśāstra thus mentioned 


is Vatsyayana’s Admasitra. It contains the required aphorism 


SAC Bara a erae g*T STAT TETA A | (Kameasátra, p. 195). 
Again, though the verb? qu should normally be used with reference 


to-birds only, its use in the stanza 

i - ' e X 

myag CERIS g AAT. 
A i x 

THe (UTA CAT A AUTSAHTATIE JHA 
has been considered excellent on account of its being in accord with the 
teaching of the Admasdstra’ Tere tos the Ndmasdastra veferred to is 
Vàtsyayana's. Namasitre, wherein occurs the aphorism qaran aa 
gira gaa (see Admasitra, p.s150. The Serasratihanthabharana 


contains five or aix other instances of this kind. 


Dasanamma SARMA 


i aa sats UNEA Baga. reat —Surasvatibantha-, 
hharana, p. 48. 


5 wa gira AAAS AAIR SJA, FTAA | 


Sarasvatikanthabharana, p. 90. 


Pre-Aryan Elements in Indian Culture 


(Some Additional Notes) 


Elsewhere I have shown that the Mother goddess cult in India is 
of pre-Aryan origin.’ It is well-known that feminine deities occupy à 
very prominent place in modern Hinduism. Yet they played a very 
insignificant róle in the religion of the Rg-vedic Aryans, Indeed, the 
very conception of the supreme deity as a Mother goddess, which is an 
outstanding feature of modern Hinduism, was quite unknown to the 
Rg-vedic Aryans. In their pant! 1eon male deities were supreme. But 
in the old pre-Aryan religion of India, a leading feature was 
the worship of the nude Mother goddess.? It is interesting to note that 
this conception of the Mother goddess as a nude woman survives to this 
day in the representation of such of the Hindu mother goddesses as 
Kali, Sttala, Chinnamastà etc. Sitalà, we are told in the Puranas, should 
always be represented in a state of perfect nudity. Indeed, she still 
takes that form in Jessore, Noakhali and Khulna, where she is regarded 
by the Pods as their main deity.’ 


Nudity and Fertility Cults 


Tt seems that the idea at the root of the original conception of the 
Mother goddess as a nude woman was sympathetic magic.t The idea 


1. Calcutta Review, April 1931, pp. 297-237. 
` 2 It has been supposed that the predominance of Mother worship in India re- 

presents à survival from matriarchate, the prevalence of which, of course, had 
been attested by a, considerable amount of evidence ( J. E. Harrison, L’rolego- 
mena to Greek Religion, pp. 261, 499; Risley-Gait, Census Report, 1901, i, 448 )- 
Contrary to this I held the view that mother goddess cult originated from fertility 
cult as represented by the cult of the Mother Earth. The worship of the {Mother 
Earth was indissolubly connected with agriculture. The cult, therefore, arose 
among agricultural communities. And since among primitive folks agriculture 
is mostly done by the women, the goddess connected with the same naturally came 
to be conceived as a woman (Cal, Rev., 1931, p. 234). The connection of the Indian 
Devi with the Earth goddess is shown by such of her appellations as Annapurna; 
Sakambhari etc. The Kàlikápurága also contains a śloka which states that the 
goddess Kali is worshiped in her manifestation as earth. Referred to by 
Sten Konow, JASB., N. S., XXI, 1925, p. 322. : 

3 Encyclopædia of Religion and Ethics, ii, 485. 

4 Magical ideology falls under two categories :—contagious and homeopathic. 
In the former an effect is brought about by influencing something that comes in 
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was prompted by the desire to envisage, to increase and to glorify the 
spirit of fertility as personified in the Mother goddess. This idea is 
particularly evident from the fact that even in the rudest of the Speci- 
mens the sexual attributes have been prominently indicated as 
the essential part of the design. And ii ought to be noted here that as 
_ the fundamental. idea embodied in these figures was religious and 
highly. pragmatic, all ideas of obscenity wére precluded, and they 


were simply a matter of fact statement of a deep-rooted belief.’ 


Parallelism between India and Sumer 


On the subject of parallel features between the Mother goddess cult 
of Sumer and India, I should mention the following two in addition 
lo what I. have pointed out before.* 

l. A system of sanctified prostitution was common to the cult both 
in Sumer and India. Throughout Western Asia, the Mother goddess 
Way propitiated by a sort of mimetic (same as homeopathic) magic 
practised by women. This generally took the form of the sacrifice of 


contact with the same. In the latter the event itself or its causes are dramatized 
to stimulate its occurrence. ` 

5 Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria by .E. Douglas Van 
Buren, p. .xlix. ; p 

6 “Foremost among these similarities are the following : (i) the Mother god- 
dessin both the countries is conceived as a virgin yet she had. a consort ; [ This 
aspect of the conception of the Mother goddess is clear from the Tantras] (ii) the 
sacred animal of the Mother goddess in both the countries was the lion and that 
of her consort was the bull ; (iii) besides the performance of her feminine func- 
tions she was capable of doing purely malé functions such as fighting. In 
Mesopotamian inscriptions she is constantly referred to as ‘Leaderess of hosts in 
Battle. The Indian goddess as is: well-known was capable of doing the same 
thing. In the Devi Mihitmya section of theMàrkandeya Purana is narrated the 
story of how the gods -being ousted by the Asuras implored the help 
of Durg& whereupon the latter took up arms and humiliated Mahisa the Asura 
and his hosts. (iv) The Mesopotamian goddess was intimately associated with 
the mountain. She is constantly called the “Lady of the mountain." The 
intimate connection of the Indian Mother gaddess with the mountain is shown by 
her such names as Parvati, Haimavati, Vindhyavasini ete. (v) And lastly the 
name of the Sumerian goddess Nana is still preserved in the name of the Indian 
Goddess Nanadevi, who lias a. famous temple at Hinglaj in Gujrat. Such funda- 
mental] similarities as ahoye, cannot be explained away as accidental.’—Col. 
Rer., 1913, pp. 235-236. ; : 
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the virtue of women, married or unmarried, temporarily or for ever, 
in the service of religion to win the favour of the goddess." And such 
practices are also the characteristic feature of the Mother goddess cult 
of the Vàmácàri school in India.* 

9. ‘The sacrifice of human victims at the altar of the Mother. 


goddess was common to both the countries.? 


Sumerian Origins 
Not only were there so many. parallel features between the Mother 
goddess cults of India avd Sumer, but it is cutious enough that Kama- 
rüpa (northern Assam) which is the stronghold of the Mother goddess 
cult in-India should be called “Saumara”? in the Yoginttantra. Tt is 
described. as follows : — 2 l 
^ pürve Svarna-nadi yivat Karotoyü ca pagcime/ 
daksine Mandafailaca uttare Vihagàacalah / / l 
astakonam ca Baumaram. yatra Dikkaravasint/ / / 
“Saumira, the’ abode of Dikkaravasini is an cctangular country, 
bounded on the east by: the river Svarna (Sonkoshi), on the west by the 
river Karatoya, on the south by the Manda: hills (Garo and Khasiya 


- hills), and on the north by the hill called Vihagácala. "1" 


t Descriptions of such rites appear in Frazer’, Golden: Bough, Adonis, vol. 
iv, pp. 22-41 (The Thinker's Library edition). 

.8 -In the Tantras great stress is laid on the fact that kulapüjà (worship of 
the goddess) cannot be done without having sexual intercourse with women, 
Compare in this conuection the following verses quoted from the Guptasamhitd : 
Kule-suktim ving devi yo japel sa tu pamarah........ In the Niruttaratantsa 
it is said that a married woman would commit no sin if she forsakes her husband ' 
for kulapiia : vivahitapati-Hyatge diisanam na huliireane. : l 

9 KNülikapurüna, ch. 67. ] 

10 Yoginitantra, iji, 44. “Aychwologists are unanimous in their opinion 
that the Sumerians were an exotic peop'e in Mesopotamia. Though the 
Sumerians had forgotten all tradition about their original home yet various 
traits in the Sumerian culture show conclusively that they had 
come from a mountainous country. The cult of their _ deitics 
on high places and the popularity of mountain animals on the Sumerian seals 
suggest no less clearly that the Sumerians were a highland folk. Some of their 
traditions, Such as the legend of the culture hero Oannes, a man-fish who swam up 
the Persian Gulf to Eridu, point to a southern origin and an arrival from oversens. 
They seem to be couttected with India, We know that ‘the first fortunes of 
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Popular Goddesses of Early India 


Of the various carly goddesses of popular, origin, the one that I 


particularly referred to in my paper’ is Vásini, mentioned in the Grhya- 
sūtra. Another very important popular goddess of early India was Sri. 
She is mentioned for the first time in the Sutupatha Brahmana.”? There 
she is described as a goddess of love and fertility, and offerings are 
significantly prescribed for her by the head of the bed. In the Siri- 
kalakanni Játaka (No. 192) Siri Devi is-the daughter of Dhataraitha, 
one of the four Lokapàlas. She is there made 1o suy, “I preside- over 


the course of conduct that gives lordship to mankiud............... T am 


Sumer were bound up with Indian intercourse. The regularity dnd intimacy of the 
intercourse with India is proyed by the occurrence on Sumerian sites of objects 
imported from the Indus. Valley, the oldest indisputable instances in the world of 
manufactured goods of precisely defined provenance being transported for long dis- 
manufactured goods of precisely defined provenance being transported for long 
distance from the centre of their fabrication" (Chiide, The Most. Ancient. East, 
pP. 199). Could not the Sumerians come from Sumeru-parvata which figures so 
prominent in various Indian legends " (Cal, Rev., 1931. p. 239) In 
this connection the following confirmatory statement of Mr. V. Gordon Childe 
would prove interesting: "The features are really similar, the way of dressing 
the hairis identical. The daggers from Harappa, again, belong, to the same 
tanged family as the Sumerian, but to a more primitive stage. The Indus and the- 
Sumerian beakers have an unmistakable family likeness. The cylindrical vase of 
silver from Mohenjodaro invites comparison with the alabaster vessels of the 
same shape from Ur and Susa.. The Sumerian and Indus toilet sets are in princi- 
ple identical, aud each shows the samo peculiar construction of the looped head. 
Artistic devices like the use of shell inlays connect the two regions strikingly. 
Motifs like the trefoil and the rosette, even religious themes such ag the monsters, 
are common to both countries. It is fantastic to suggest that the wheel and 
carts had been independently invented iu both lands." V, Gordon Childe, The 
Most Ancient Kast, p. 21l. We may also refer here to the passage in Genesis 
where the Sumerians are described as a “people who journeyed from the Kast 
and came into the, plane of Shimar and dwelt there.” 

ll Op cit, p. 937. : 

12 Sutapatha Brülinan, xi. 4. 3. 1; Samhita references cited by Schefta- 
lowitz (4DMG., LXXV, 37-50) for both Sri and Lakgmi are dubious. Her 
relation to Vignu is ignored throughout the Vedie period except at the close 
(Keith, Religion & Philosophy of the Tedas, p. 212). 

13 This prescription specially oecurs in the Sūtra literature (Sankhaydano 
Grhya sūtra, ii, 14. 10 f.) There she is coupled with Bhadrakali, and offerings 
are respectively preseribed for them at the head and foot of the bed. 


IHQ., MARCH, 1934 à 
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beauty, fortune and wisdom.” According to the Mahabharata she 
once lived with the Dinavas, then with the gods and Indra and 
perhaps thereby hinting at the fact that she was once pworlinved by 
the non-Aryans.? 

In the development of Paurünik Hinduism all these popular femi- 
nine divinities could be and were gradually incorporated into a- cons 
sistent theological scheme, as manifestations of one goddess, who is. 
. either herself the Supreme power (fakti) or the power inherent in a 
male cosmic deity, such as Siva. In popular sense, She is his wife. Dut 
in her own right she is absolute in her action, aud in specific forms 
she engages in activities on behalf of the gods or men and these rela- 
tion and activities form ihe themes of innumerable Paurüpik legends. 


Prototype of Siva 
That the pre-Aryan peoples of the Indus Valley not only wor- 
shipped the Mother goddess, but like the ancient peoples of Westerir 
‘Asta and the modern Hindus, paid their devotion also to a male cosmic 
deity is evident from the representation of a three-faced male deity 


depicted on a seal recovered from Mohenjo-daro. 


«He is seated: on throne with chest, neck and head quite erect and feet 
crossing each other.. His arms are ouistreclied, his hands with thumbs to front 
resting on his knees. The posture is pervaded by the same spirit of concentration 
as the later Paryanka (cross-legged) àsana. On two sides of the figures evidemly. 
indicating, the four’ cardinal points are engraved four animals, elephant, [tiger, 

rhinoceros and buffalo. Below the throne are two deer’ standing with heads 
turned backwards.’’!6 ; 


There is no doubt that we find here the proto-type of iva. We 
recognise here the germs of at least three fundamental concepts con- 
nected with the later Siva, namely, that he is (i) Yogisvara or 
Mahayogi, (ii) Pagupati, and (iii) "Trimukha.!? 

It appears from the published illustration of the seal—although 
the official archeologists have missed it—that the deity wears orna- 

ments on arms and possibly on neck too. This feature reminds one of 
the vedic Rudra, wllons cult in later’ times was replaced by that of 


]4 Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, xxv, 94, 

15 Mahábhürate, xii. 225, 228. 

16 Chanda, Modern Review, August 1932, pp. 158-159. 
17 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, p. 144: 
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- Siva. In the Rg-veda Rudra is described as wearing golden 
ornaments. Now it seems possible that Rudra in the Rg-veda was an 
Aryanised form of the pre-Aryan proto-Siva. This supposition to a 
certain extent finds support in the fact that the word Rudra in 
Sanskrit meaning ‘red’ is identical with the Dravidian word for ‘ted’ 
Siva. Rudra, it must be noted, was not a very important deity in the 
Rg-veda. Only three hymns have been given to him, and he has been 
identified with Agni. In the study of Vedic religion it should always 
be borne in mind that the cult of Agni had the most predominant place 
in Vedic ritualism. And it seems probable that whenever a new deity 
had to be introduced in the Aryan pantheon, he had first to be recog- 
nised as a form of Agni or somehow associated with him. We can com- 
pare here, for instance, the cases of Kali and Karali, which goddesses 
were presumably of aboriginal origin, yet when introduced in the Vedio 
pantheon at once became identified with the cult of. Agni, Two more 
instances would perhaps make my point clear, For instance, Sarva 
and Bhava, who according to the Satapatha Brahmana were 
respectively worshipped by the ‘Easterners’ (that is the Asuras who 
represented the original inhabitants of Vangangamagadha) and. 
the ‘Bahikas’ appear as separate deities in the Yajurveda. But in the 
Fajasaneyi Samhità they are identified with Agni along with other 
newly recruited deities is Asani, Pasupati, Mahadeva, Tina, Ugradeva 
and others. The cult of Rudra reached the high-water mark of its power 
and popularity in the period of the Brahmanas, but even there he is 
still recognised as a form of Agni, showing thereby that the transitional : 
period was not yet over. The identification of various deities with 
Agni and their close connection with each cther made the pro- 
cess of their syncretism in Hinduism a very easy one. Thus the follow- 
ing deities described in the later Vedic literature as being forms of 
Agni, became in the Puránas synthetised into the Hindu Siva. They 

“are Hara, Mrda, Sarva, Siva, Bhava, Mahadeva, Ugra, Paéupati, 
Sankara and Igana. From all these evidences it appears as if there were 
in ancient India side by sidé with the popular feminine deities 
numerous male divinites as well, all.or many of which gathered round 
the nucleus of Vedic Rudrügni to give rise to the later cult of Siva. 
An observation of Keith on this point is very illuminating. l He says: 
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“The question, however, arises whether in the late Rudra we have not the 
syncretism of more than one deity and possibly the influence of the aboriginal 
worship of the Aryans. It is certainly possible that forest and mountain deities 
or some kindred gods such as a vegetation spirit and even a god of the dead may 
be united with the Vedic lightning god to form the composite figure of tho 
Yajurveda : the] view preferred by Oldenberg that the god is really tho same 
throughout the: whole period and that it is the nature of the tradition which 
obscures the fact cannot he accepted in face of the obvious probability of develop- 
ment of religion and the admitted ease with which deities absorb some elements 
into the character: In the later Siva there are many traces of conceptions com- 
monly associated with vegetation spirits and his phallic cult is one which is 
condemned by the Rigveda but which doubtless remained as popular among the 
aborigines ‘as it nowis among Siva worshippers throughout India.“ !8 


Any way, it seems certain that by the time of ‘the Ramayana Siva 
had already been exalted to the rank of a Supreme deity. Kausalya, 
for instance, says in Ayodhyü Kanda (24, 45):—maydrcita deragana 


sirādayah. 


Cult of Linga and Yoni 


Tn Hinduism Siva and Sakti are worshipped not only in anthropo- 
morphic forms, but also in the symbolic forms of Lihga and Yoni. The 
existence of the cult of Tinga and Yoni in the Indus Valley in pre-Aryan 
times is attested by the realistic representations of the phallus as well 
as ringstones. It seems probable that ihese pre-Aryan - phallic 
worshippers are identical with the peoples who in later times dwelt in 
rich and prosperous cities (seme even with a hundred gates) 
the Indus Valley, and prejudice and indignation against whom find 
nost eloquent expression in ihe following two passages of the 
Ryg-veda:— 


“The terrible God Indra, Skilled in all heroic deeds, has with, his weapons 
mastered these demons. Indra, exalting has shattered their deities ; armed with 
the thunderbolt he has smitten them asunder by his might. Neither demons 
impel us, Indra, nor, O puisssant deity of a. truth, any evil spirits. The glorious 
Indra defies the hostile being : not those whose God is the Signa approach our 
sacred ceremonies" (RT., vii, 21. 4-5). i - 

“Proceeding to the conflict; and desiting to acquire them he has gone to, and in 
hostile army besieged inaccessible places, at the same time when irresistible, 
slaying . those whose God is the Sisna, he by his craft conquered the riches of the 
city with a hundred gates" (RV., X. 99. 3). 


.18 Ibid, p. 148. 
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Linga Cult older than Mohenjo-daro 
i That the cult of the Tiùga in India is older than the chalcolithic 


period of Mohenjo-daro -will be evideut, if we ‘only take back our 
research into the domain of pre-historic archeology. Such research 
shows conclusively that phallus played a considerable part in the reli- 
gious and magical ideology óf the pre-Aryan and non-Aryan peoples 
of India. There is, for instance, a very fine specimen of phallus 
dating from the neolithic times in the Foote Collection of the Madras 
Museum." It was found on the Shevaroy hill in the Salem district 
of the Madras Presidency. It is: made of pale gneiss stone. Though 
the specimen has been much ravaged in the process of time, it atill 
retains its original and highly realistic shape It was no doubt used as 
an object of worship or as a charm against sterility, 

Shevaroy hills in the Salem district is not the only place in India 
which has yielded a phallic symbol of neolithic times. Farthen 
phallic symbols dating from ‘neolithic. times have also been obtained 
from various places in the Baroda State.in Gujrat,?° 


Focus of Linga Cult 


Most of the early specimens of phallic symbols have thus come 
from South India. Curiou-ly enough, in Indian literary tradition at 
least one form of the cult, namely that of Bana linga is connected with 
South India: For instance, according to the Sütasamhità ; J 

“King Bāņa was a special favourite of the great Mahadeva. He performed 
the worship by installing every day with his own hand a Siva linga. After he had 
worshipped Siva for a hundred years in this manner, the great god heing highly 
. please‘ conferred on him a boon, speaking thus to him, ‘I give you fourteen crores 
of liga which are specially endowed, They are to he found in the Narmada and 
other sacred streams. ‘They will confer faith and salvation on their devotees.” 

Hemadri, the author of the Caturcargavintdamani also quotes 
Yajfiavalkya to say: l ; 

“These lingas will ceaselessly roll by themselves in the stream of the river 
Narmada. [n ancient time Bina absorbel in contemplation invoked Mahadeva 
who in compliance with his prayer is now residing on the. mountain in the shape of 
the liga. [tis for this reason that the lingas are known as Banaliiga. The same 
benefit that would accrue to a devotee by worshipping a crore of lingas would be 


19 Robert Bruce Foote, Foote Collection of [udian Pie-historic and Proto- 
historie Antiquities, p. 61. 


20 lbid. p. 199,  — | IB Ly A 3 é 
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obtained by him by worshipping only one Banalinga......... ‘Those who daily wor- 
ship Bainalinga found on the hanks of the river Narmadit got saly ation within their 
grasp.’’2! : 


Elsewhere I have shown that the Aryans in India borrowed from 
the aboriginal inhabitants not only the cult of the liga but the name 
of the symbol as well.” That it is of non-Aryan origin is shown by 
the opprobious terms applied to the phallic worshippers in the Rg-veda. 
The paucity of phallic worship in the case of other Indo-Furopean 
peoples Jends support to this theory. 5 


Linga Cult in. Bráhmanism 

The cult of ihe Liàga became embedded in Brahmanism in the 
Epie period. Earlier literature have no reference. to the same. For 
the first time it appears in the Ramayana, in which it'is stated that 
wherever Ravana went he carried with him a Sivalinga of gold. In 

. the Mahabharata, ‘too, Sivalihga is mentioned in several places.?* 

The cult seems to have been well-established in Hinduism in the 
second century before Christ.. This is evident from ‘a phallus symbol 
discovered at Gudimallam, a village situated at a distance of 6 miles to 
the north-east of Renigunta, a railway station on the Madras and 
Southern Marhatta Railways. It represents the phallus in a most 
realistic manner. Tt bears on its front a very beautiful figure of Siva. 
It is dated a second century B.C.” ; 

The development of Saktism gave a grent fillip to the propagation 
‘ofthe cult. Throughout the Tantrik literature we have the injunction 
that all teligious merit will go in vain if one does not worship the 
linga."* i 

Theriomorphism 

T have already shown that animals formed an outstanding feature 

` 21 Quoted in N. Vasu's Social. History of Kümarüpa. 

99 “Beginnings of Linga Cult in Talis”? in ABORI., 1932. 


93 We know from the Tantras that Sirvalingas could be made of metal, stone 


` or earth. 
` 94 ~ Mahabharata, daninions, v. 8ff.; vv. 7510, 7516; cf, also Dronaparva 


v. 961 ff. ; vv. 9625 and 9631. 
25 Gopinath Rao, Hindu Iconography, vol. IT, p. 63 ff. 
20 Cf. Mahüávedatantra—-ekaya dürvayà vdpi yo "rccayec chivalihgakam | 
- sarvadevasya Sirge tu carghyadanaphalam labhet | | 
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of the. religious ideas of the "pre-Arfan peoples of India, while such 
ideas had practically very loose or \no hold c on the Aryans,?7 
Dr. Keith observes : 


“The place of animals in the Veda, is € and of compar ati ely late im-. 
portance so far asit concerus direct worship of animals whether individual or 
specific as distinct from the theriomorphism of gods who aro not animal gods 
and the use of. animal fetishes., But the existence of these different ways in which 

` an animal may seem to be defined renders it difficult in each case to say w hether : 
` or not direct worship of animals is to be detected.’’24 g 


. Gods iu Western Asia were often conceived as bull, and in their 
representation on archaic seals they were frequently represented’ as 
wearing bull’s horns. From this I inferred that similar ideas might 
have also been prevalent among the Indus Valley folk, and it was from 
them that im later times the Aryans borrowed: the ideas.and called 
Indra ‘the Bull of Heaven’—an epithet which the Sumerians also 
applied to their Father God." Later discoveries at Mohenjo-daro 
have confirmed my surmise. For instance, the jroto-type of Siva re- 

` ferred to above wears the bull's horns." 


Hindu Dusdvataras 


"HE Beron of deities has been responsible (as suggested by 
me in my previous paper) for the growth of the idea of the vahanas of. 
Hindu deities, totemism, I think, has been responsible for the develop- 
ment‘of the theory of Hindu Daéavatiras. It is most probable that the 
Hindu Avataras are nothing but the culture heroes of the land. We 

know that three of them, Rama, Krsna and Buddha, were at least as 
such. Other Avatiras, such as fish, tortoise, boar and man-lion, might 
have been conceived as such because the cultura heroes were born among 
 totemie tribes having such names. This is not improbable. For in 
the Sumerian tradition, their culture hero was one Oannes, a man-fish 
who swam up the Persian Gulf to Eridu. - This culture hero might have 


27 Op. cit. 

28 Keith, Op. cit., p. 189. i 

29 Of. Atharva Veda, iv. 11; i. 21; v. 48, 99; viii. 6. See my article. 
In the Cal. Hev. referred to above. : i f a 

30 Schematic representation of the Bull's head associated with Solar dises 
had previously been found from the pre-Aryan copper age site of Gungeria in the 


Balaghat sub-division of the Central Provinces. ft was interpreted ns a symbol 
of the Sun God, 
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reached Sumer from. India, and he might have also been the, prototype 
of the Hindu Matsyávatàra.* The existence of such. species as man- 
fish is not improbable in view of the fact that from the Yajurveda’ on- | 


ward we have in literature the mention of a genus man-tiger.*? 


Indian Script Origins 

Most of the modern scripts of North India are derived from the 
ancient Indian Brahmi alphabet; The long continued controversy re- 
lating to the origin of the Brahmi now seems to be set at rest by the 
discovery. of the Indus Valley script." For according to Mr. Langdon 
and Dr. Pran| Nath, Brahmi is a development of the early pictographic 
system of the Indus Valley. 
Cannot there be a veiled hint of the indigenous origin of the 
Indian script in the legend that-when Vyasa wrote the Mahābhārata he 
employed Ganega or Vinayaka as his scribe? Now Ganega or Vinàyaka 
has obviously an indigenous origin. He is one of the latest of the 
Brahminical deities. He ‘appears for the first time in the 
‘Yajiiavalkya as a demon taking possession of men and hindering their 
success. Vinàyaka, ioo, was the name of a class of demons who flourished: 
in ancient times. It may be that the Aryans either did not know or had 
a very imperfect method of writing and that when. necessity arose for 
committing to writing the gradt ally accumulating storehouse of lores 
and legends, they borrowed a scribe from ‘the indigenous tribe of ‘the 
Vin&yakas, who for his outstanding service in the cause of the preser- 
vation of Indian culture was ultimately ennobled and exalted to the 
rank of a god. i 


31 Compare in this connection the Egyptian deity band with axe in his hand 
` with Paras$urama. ; 

37 Keith, Rel. Phil. Vedas, p. 197. 

38- See “Indian Script Palaeontology” by Atul K. Sur, in Cal. Rer., 
February 1933, pp. 261-265. 

39 Langdon's article sppears in Marshall's Mohenjo-Daro and Dr. Pran 
Nath’s in Indian Historical Quarterly, December, 1931. See also Langdon's 
Introduction to G. R. Hunter's The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

'40 He is not mentioned in the Rāmāyana and some of the Purünas. He 
is also excluded from the original Mahabhérata, 

4l Yajnasdalkya, i. 970, 989, 993. 
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General Observations 

My constant and repeated emphasis on the pre-Aryan elements in 
ilinduism night lead many to suppose that my aim has been to belittle 
` or minimise the contribution of the Aryans to the sum-total of Hindu 
civilization. My motive is far from that. What I have tried to show 
in the foregoing pages is merely to explode the notion hitherto prevail. 
ing to thé effect that the Hindu culture is composed entirely of Aryan 
elements. It is now obvious in the light of my discussion-on the sub- 
ject that such notion eau no longer held good. It is now praetiéally a 
fait accompli that the pre-Aryan peoples of the Indus Valley were 
superior to the Aryans in: material culture; Indeed, they were 
in enjoyment of many of the aménities of modern life. But 
intellectually the pre-Aryans were much inferior to the Aryans. The 
Aryan language was more excellent than anything which the pre- 
Aryans could boast of. And it was of this language that they made 
a lasting gift to the children of the soil. The refined character of their 
language, its delicate structure was susceptible to abstract thinking. 
It implied a mental outlouk that tended to intellectual progress. The 
subtle spiritual conceptions inherent in such a mental outlook found 
its. reflection in the religion of the Rg-veda. It was this mental out- 
look, too, which left its indelibie mark on the culture that evolved out 
‘of the absorption and assimilation of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements 
in the midland regions of India. Elsewhere where the Aryans went 
they have often been described as demolishers of original civilization.” 
But in justice to the Aryans'it must be said that their Indian brethren | 
were not mere destroyers of civilization. They had creative genius 
too. Their creation was in the direction of cultural synthesis. From 
the Vedic times onward we have in literature a lasting testimony io 
this synthetie process, The result of this synthesis was a new culture 
— Hinduism. ‘he incorporation of pre-Aryan religious elements in 


Hinduism is merely a part of that process. 


ATUL K. Sur 


. 42 Childe, Phe Aryans. l 
tig, March, 1934 4 


Events leading to the Ambela Expedition 


About the year 1823, appeared on the Yusafzai frontier one of 
those well-known adventurers, who have at all times managed 
to beguile the credulous and simple Pathan race for their own ends, 
and have been the means of creating" discord, upheaving society, and 
fomenting rebellions, checked ‘and’ crushed only with the 
utmost difficulty. This man was Syed Ahmad Shah of Bareilly, At 
me period of his life-he was the companion-in-arms ot tlie celebrated 
Amir Khan Pindari, who was himself a Pathan, born in the valley of 
Jwner. Syed Ahmad studied Arabic at Delhi and then proceeded to 
Mecca by way of Calcutta. It was during this journey that his doc- 
trines obtained the ascendancy over the minds of the Mahomedans of 
Bengal, which has ever since led them to supply their colony at Sittana 
‘with fresh recruits. It was in 1824 that the adventurer arrived by way 
of Kandahar and Kabul amongst the Yusatzai tribes of the Peshawar 
border, with about forty Hindustani followers. 

Syed Admad came at a happy moment, for it was just the time 
to raise the spirits of the Yusafzais and other Pathans (which had been 
damped by the crushing defeat they and the Peshawar Sardars had 
suffered at the hands of Maharaja Ranjit Singh at the battle of 
‘Nowshera) by religious exhortation. He easily gatltéred recruits; and 
meanwhile his own following had been swelled to about nine hundred 
by malcontents and fanatics from Bengal.? 

In 1827 he sallied out to lay siege to Attock, but after a slight 
preliminary success was utterly defeated by the Sikhs; and he then 


fled with a few companions to Swat, and gradually worked his. 


way back through Buner to Yusafzai. ‘With full faith in his mira- 
culous powers the Pathans again assembled round him' and in a two 
years, career of conquest he gathered the whole of Yusafzai under his 


1 Panjab Government Records (henceforth abbreviated as P, G. R.) Press List, 
vol. XXI, Serial No. 31, Letter No..67 , dated the 1st February , 1804. From the 
Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, with the Governor-General, 

2 ibid. 
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control, Unfortunately the holy man’s love of money made his rule 
so oppressive that the Pathans rose against him and drove him across 
the Indus, where, after a stubborn battle againat the Sikhs, he waa 
overpowered and slain.? 

Of his disciples who escaped with their lives, n portion 
found their way to Sitiana, on the Mahaban mountain, about 
fifty miles above Aitock on the right bank of ihe Indus, There 
they settled down to the depredation of the lower lands and the kid. 
napping and murder of peaceful traders on the highways, receiving 
oocasional recruits and even subsidies from lower Bengal. 

The first collision of ihe British with them occurred in 1853, when 
the fanatics had abetted an offending tribe in hostilities against the 
former, boasting loudly of their prowess, but had fled precipitately 
hefore two Sikh regiments. Being then left alone, they returned to 
their evil ways and brought upon themselves a second punitive expedi- 
tion under General Sir Sydney Cotton in 1858. Cotton attacked 
Sittana itself, inflicting severe loss on the troublesome Tlindustanis, who 
fought doggedly and well; but it was felt at the time that the penalty 
exacted from them was insufficient. Two neighbouring tribes (Gadun 
and Ütmanzai) had engaged themselves to prevent. the fanaties from _ 
re-occupying Sittana ; so the latter built themselves a new village at 
Malka, some eleven miles: to the north-west of their old settlement and 
on the northern slope of the Mahaban.* 

But in 1861 they came down to a place named Siri, just over- 
hanging their old haunt at Sittana, and commenced sending robbers 


3 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XXI, Serial No. 31, Lotter No, 67, dated the 1st 
February, 186+. From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

: 4 Ibid, l "a 

5 Vide Coionel Sir Herbert Edwardes’ lotter No. B of the 14th May, 1858, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Panjab, reporting theresult of the opérations of the 
force under Sir Sydney Cotton in 1858 against Punjtar and the Sittana fanatics.- 
P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24. : 

6 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 206/546, dated Hazara, the llth July, 


1863. From the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara, to the Commissioner aad 
Superintendent, Peshawar Division. 
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‘into Hazara to carry off Hindu traders. The offence of the Gaduns 
was that, in contravention of their agreement, they allowed free passage 
to the Hindustanis through their territory when proceeding on and 
returning from their kidnapping and marauding expeditions.* 

In order to bring them to a sense of their responsibilities, the 
Utmanzais and Gaduns were accordingly placed under blockade, and 
on October 2, 1861 they, came in and made their submission; and con- 
aented to enter into fresh engagements to exclude the Syeds and - 


Hindustanis.” 


7 The nature of these outragos is-thus described by Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Taylor, 
the Commissioner of the Peshawar Division, in a dispatch: No. 165,5dated Septem- 
bor 11, 1803: “A trader loads his mules at one of our chief towns, iud starts across 
country ( though there have been extreme cases of the offence taking place on tho 
highrond ) to a village he hopes to reach by nightfall. On the road, in some lonely 
spot, he is seized, gagged, and taken'aside into the jungle or some mountain nook, 
and there kept close under drawn swords till dark, when the.whole party starts by 
well-known, but unfrequented, tracks to the mountainous river-board, where accor- 
ding to one of Major Adams’ informants, the victim is inserted into an` inflated 
skin, and a brigand, mounting on it, ferries him over. Whatever the plan adopted, 
the unfortunate is whisked across the Indus, and when onceoveris fairly safe till his 
relations pay up the required ransom. His danger lies in the day dawning, or other 
obstruction occurring, before the kidnapping party reach the Indus, in which case 
the encumbrance, inthe shape of a gagged idolator, must be got rid of. They 
would let him go if they could afford it, but his tongue will needs wag and describe 
locality and route, and, perhaps, recognise individuals; and so he is knocked on 
the head, and thrown into a mountain crevice.” 

_ Of the difficulties of exercising any preventive measures against these acts, 
“the. Commissioner observés in the same dispatch that, ‘‘From the nature of the 
country it has been found impossible to deal with these acts merely by protective 
' Police arrangements. The actors are bold men, and actuated by a thirst for money 
for the actual needs of life, sharpened ‘by hostility to us; while it would’ take the 
whole of the Hazara force one day to search one mountain, and at the end they 
would be quite knocked up and useless. What, then, could be hoped from a limited 
body of police in a tract of country containing a constant succession of such moun- 
tains? These are crimes which nothing but pressure on the head and source of the 
offence can check. The men who send out these brigands, and those who harbour 
and give thení passage through their lands, must be reached and made to. suffer 
and then, and then alone, will the activity of their emissaries be checked.” Mss. 
File No. 24. 
8 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 127, dated Peshawar, the 9th July, 1863. 
From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division, to the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab. 
; 9 P. G. R. Mas. File No. 24, ‘Letter No. 165, dated the 11th September 1863. 
^ <From-the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division , to the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab, Poe 


` 
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In the beginning of 1862, it was reported that the number of the 

Hindustanis had been increased, and several robberies having been 
committed by robbers dispatched by Syed Mubarik Shah (son of Syed 
“Akbar Shah, the King of Swat) into the Hazara territory, it was re- 
commended by the Panjab authorities that an expedition should he 
undertaken against Malka. 
m This recommendation accorded with the: opinion of Major James, 
the’ Commissioner of Peshawar, then absent in England, and of the 
Rt. Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India, who in his dispatch 
No. 18 of April 7, 1862, wrote as follows: “I am disposed to agree 
with the Commissioner of Peshawar that it will eventually be necessary 
to expel the offenders by force of arms and that they will be a lasting 
source of trouble so long as they are permitted to remain in the 
neighbourhood. 3s 

The Supreme Government, however, were of opinion at ihat time 
that suffibient cause for undertaking an expedition had not been 
shown.’ 

During the autumn of 1862 and ensuing cold season, there was a 
considerable immunity from these kidnapping practices; but again in 
the spring of 1863 two murders were committed, which were generally 
attributed to Syed Mubarik Shah's men, and on July 5, it was reported 
that the Syeds and Hindustanis had suddenly re-occupied Sittana” 
and had renewed their old nefarious activity of thieving and murder. 
No attempt to prevent their doing so was made by the Gadun or 
Utmanzai tribe, and some of their members actually invited them. 

These tribes, being called upon for their reasons for having thus 
broken the engagements they had entered into, only afforded evasive 
replies; the Gaduns laying the blame on the Utmanzais, and the 
Utmanzais on Gaduns,? and as the Syeds and Hindustanis were. 


10 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XXI, Serial No. 31, Letter No. 67, dated the Ist 
February,1864. From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

11 P. G. R. “Mes. File No. 24, Service Message No. 69, dated Peshawar, the 5th 
July, 1863. From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division f=: 
to the Secretary to the Government, Panjab. 3m. g 

12 P. G. R. Mss. „File No. 24, Letter No. 206/546, dated Hazara, the 11th’ Jály; 
1863: From the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara to the Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent, Peshawar Division, ‘a 
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sending threatening messages to the Chief of Amb, a feudatory protect- 
ed by the British Government, military measures were taken for main- 
taining a blockade ‘against the Gadun and Utmanzai üibes, and 
militia were entertained for-the purpose of protecting the territory of 
the Amb Chief. : 
The Syeds and Maulvi Abdolla (the military leader of the Hindus- 
stani fanatics) were now acting with their ITindustani followers in ihe 
bitterest spirit against the: British. Government; the leaders ,of the 
colony expressly declared ‘‘they were embarked in determined opposi- 
tion to the infidel, and called upon ‘all good Mahomedans to quit 
the friendship of the unbelieving, and join the would-he-martyrs of 
the faith." A letter to this effect was sent to the Chief of Amb," 
On the night of September 3, 1863, Maulvi Abdulla, with 
his Hindustanis, and accompanied, it was said, by Malik Esau of the 
Gadun tribe, ‘attempted to -attack the camp of the Guides 
ai Topi. The attacking force had arrived within a-short distance of 
ihe camp; when they came upon a cavalry patrol of one duffadar and 
. four sowars, of the Guide Corps. The duffadar had: been previously 
. warned of the neighbourhood of a body of men, and on coming on an 
advanced party he immediately: aitacked them. Two men were cut 
down, and the rest, rushing back on the main body, communicated a 
panic, which ended in a general and disgraceful flight, The Hindus- 
tanis then erected a breastwork on the right bank of the Indus, from 
which they continued to annoy the picquet nents by the levies 
at Naogiran, 
"About the 10th of September, the Hassanzai tribe, ere it 
was supposed, by the Maulvi of Sittana, made an unprovoked attack 
on the hamlets in the little Shunglai valley of the black Mountain, 


in which the most advanced ‘outpost of the Amb territory is situated. 


13 P. G.R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 28, dated the 15th September, 1863. ` 
- From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to theSecretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 
` 14 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Demi-official letter dated the 11th September, 
1863. From Leiut. R.Sandeman, Assistant Commissioner to the Commissioner 
and Superintendent, Peshawar Division. 
15 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 21. Diary of H. H. Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, 
Hazara, dated the 10th September, 1863. 
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The fort was not molested, but some six or seven hamlets were des- 
troyed, and one man, who resisted,’ was killed. 

The Hassanzais ihen threatened an attack on Chamber, and a 
portion of the Mada Khels crossed the Indus with the intention. of 
assisting them; but the frontier line having been greatly strengthened 
by the Amb authorise, the gathering broke up, and the Mada Khels 
recrossed the river. Shortly afterwards, the Hassanzais made an 
attack on the Amb levies on the Black Mountain border, in which one 
jemadar and seven men were killed, and several of the levies wounded.* 
V^ It was now considered that the time had arrived when it becamy 
absolutely necessary to have recourse to military operations. Hitherto 
the hostilities and provocations had been offered by detached tribes, 
but now, for the first time, the majority, if not the whole, of the 
llazara border tribes were arrayed against the British Government. - 
In the opinion of Sir Robert Montgomery, the then Tieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, it was perhaps possible, though very doubtful, 
to avert a campaign by making use of the feuds and factions of the 
different tribes to sow discord in their councils; but this could only 
put off the day of reckoning a litile further." Delay, which with these 
ivibes is little understood, might encourage other tribes to action, and 
a favourable oppcertunity might thus be lost for putting an end to the 
‘chronic frontier irritation which then existed. That un expedition 


against these tribes would be forced on the British Government sooner 


16 Ibid. 2 EE 

17 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XX, Serial No. 2320, dated the 5th September, 1803 
From the Coumissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division, to the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab. 

18 Colonel Taylor, the Commissioner of the Peshawar Division, writing to the 
Secretary to the Punjab Government, in a dispatch No.165, dated September, 11,1803, 
romarks: ‘‘the Gaduns, contrary to express agreements, which they themselves ack- 
nowledge, but try to evade with an excuse of want of power to .fulfil, which every 
peasant in the country knows to be false, have, in defiance or indifference regard- 
ing.our displeasure, permitted, if not encouraged, the fanatic colony to return from 
Malka to their former position at Sittana. Unless this flagrant contempt of our 
power be visited upon them, we must not only lose authority and influence on. the 
border, but it will be very certain to bo visited upon us in a tangible form by other 
. instances of open violation of agreements, aggression on our border, and general 

contempt of our authority which will force war on us most probably under less 
advantageous circumstances than those with which it may now be engaged in." 
P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24. ] 


~ 
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or later appeared inevitable, and condonation without chastisement 
would only be an inducement for them to repeat their offences. 

An expedition was accordingly sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government, the first object of which was effectually to rid the frontier 
ot the chronic cause of disturbance—the Hindustani fanatics, Their 
mere expulsion from the xight bank of the Indus upon their, old posts 
—at Malka and on the south bank of the Barandu, was not considered 
, enough; nor was it thought advisable ihat they should find shelter in. 

‘Swat, and make that powerful tribe the future focus of disturbance 
on the frontier.?? ; P 
'.The Governor-General was of the opinion that the “punishment 
of the Gaduns was to be a secondary consideration to the primary one 
‘of crushing effectually the small, but troublesome, horde of fanatics; 
and with this purpose in view, the civil officer who accompanies the 
expedition should make it his object-not only to discriminate carefully 
between those tribes who have as yet shown no sign of: hostility and 
those who, through fear of the British Government approach in force, 
make professions of repentance; but also to hold out to the latter that 
their sincerity will be measured by the assistance they may render. in 
-eapturing dispersed fanatics, and that by no other course can they 
atone for their complicity, and escape retributive measures.’’” 

With regard to the plan of operations, Colonel Taylor's proposal 
was that the force should: march to the head of the Gadun country, 
either direct from, Topi via Bisake, etc., or by following the route of 
the expedition of 1858 to Mangal Thana and from ‘there working 
across ; and that it should be met near Sittana by a column advancing 
up the right bank of the Indus by: crossing it at Rorgush. The 
Lieutenant-Goveruor of the Punjab had suggested general that the 


force should march in two columus and sweep the country on either 


19 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 28, dated the 15th September “1863. 
From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary to the Government 
of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

20 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XX, Serial No. 2352, Letter No. 639, dated the 24th 
September, 1863. From the Secretary to the Government o£ India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, with the Governi nor-General, to the Secretary to the Government, Panjab. 


21.Ibid. 
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side of the Mahaban range by mounting its heights and thence dictat- 
ing terms to the tribes.?? l 

The Supreme Government, however, laid down that ‘whilst 
occupying the attention of the fanatics and their allies on the line of 
the Indus, in the neighbourhood of Sittana, the aim should be, if there 
be no serious military objections to this course, to push up a strong 
column to Mangal Thana and Malka so as to interpose between the 
fanatics and their line of retreat towards the Barandu, their posts on 
which might be occupied by à separate light column or by a detachment 
from the main column. The jatter would, from Mangal Thana and 
Malka, then operate, in conjunction with our troops on the Indus 
line, against the fanatics; and though their extirpation may, as anti- 
cipated by Colonel Taylor, not be possible, yet their dispersion would, 
under such circumstances, be on the lines of direction favourable to 
their capture, if the co-operation of the well disposed seciions of the 
tribes could be: elicited," l ; 

In a dispatch of the Secretary to the Government of India, Mili- 
tary Department, to the Adjutant-General of the Army, it was added 
that “the strength cand coniposition of.each column, and the route to 
be followed, can piobably best be fixed by the General Officer com- 
manding the troops, in consultation with the Commissioner 
accompanying the force."* . 

Accordingly, on September 27, 1863, Colonel A. Wilde, com- 
manding the Corps of Guides, under whose directions the blockade 
against the Gaduns had been conducted, submitted a memorandum 
Bob Brigadier-General Sir Neville D- Chamberlain who had been 
appointed to command the expeditionary force, In this document it 


was stated that the expedition of 1858, although successful, had not 


22 P. G. R. Press List, vol: XXI, Serial No. 31. Teeter No. 67, dated the Ist 
February 1861. From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary 
.to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General; ` 

23 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XX, Serial No. 2352, Letter No. 639, dated the 
24th September. 1863. From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, with the Governor-General to the Secretar y to the Government, Panjab. 

24 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 414, dated the 25th September, 1863. 
From the Secretary te the Government of India, with the Governor General, Militia 
Department, to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 
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been conclusive as to its results, The Gadun tribe had not felt the 
power of the British Government; and although, the Hindustanis had 
been turned out of Mangal Thana and driven from Sittana, 
they had retreated on Malka, more from the pressure ‘put upon them 
by the Gadun tribe than from the defeats they had sustained from the 
British troops. l l f l 

. For the future peace ‘of the border, Wilde said, the destruction of 
this colony of priests and fanatics was a necessity, and that they must 
be removed by death or capture from the hills, and a treaty made, with 
the hill tribes not to allow.them to reside in their territories. 

He considered that the plan of campaign would have to be totally 
different in its nature from that pursued in 1858. The force to be 
employed would have to be a strong one, and it would be necessary 
to occupy temporarily the country to the north of the Mahaban; the 
military object i in view being to attack the Hindustanis from the north, 
and force them to fight with their backs to the plains, operating, in 
fact, on their line of retreat, instead of, as before, advaticing from the . 
plains, driving them out of Mangal Thana and Sittana, and allowing 
them a safe retreat and passage into the hills. To effect this, two - 
columns. were to^be employed—the base of operations of one 
column being in the Peshawar Valley, and. that of f de other in: 
Hazara.?5 š Ta 

The Peshawar column was io be assembled at Niais id Bradi 
Manairi, with the avowed object, as in 1858, of. moving on “Mangal” 
Thana (which would be naturally expected) ; ; but, when ready. to 
march, the column was to pass through the Ambela .defile (or. more 
properly, the Surkhawai pass) and occupy tbe village of Kogah, in the. 
Chamla Valley, thirteen miles by à camel road chiefly over British 
territory, and stated then to be ‘‘easy in the extreme.” The next day 
the force was to march to Cherorai, sixteen miles, an open plain near 
the river Barandu, when, simultaneously with the oceupation of 
Cherorai, the Hazara column was to drop down the Indus and drive 


25 This proposal, it should be noted, met in some way the suggestion made int 
the Secretary to the Government of India’s letter No. 639, dated the 24th Septem- 
ber, 1863. 

96 P.G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter. dated the 27th September, 1863. Fron 
Colonel A. Wilde, to Brigadier- Genera! Sir Neville B. Chamberlain. 
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ihe enemy out of Sittana, occupying that place; the Peshawe> enlumn 
moving on the third day to Malka.” 

The advantages of this plan of operations were thus reckoned: 
that the Gaduns, finding their country commanded by the force in 
the Chamla Valley, would keep quiet, and perhaps .assist in capturing 
the defeated Hindustanis. That the operations would be in an open 
valley containing several fine villages and admitting of the employ- 
ment of cavalry; whence also flying columns could-be sent up the 
Mahaban, the northern slopes of which are easier than the southern. 
Tt also afforded the alternatives either of withdrawing to the plains 
through the Ambela pass; or by sending back the cavalry hy that 
route amd advancing the rest of the force either to Mangal Thana. or 
Nittana, as might be found fensible.** f 

There remained the question of the attitude of the neighbouring 
tribes. The Chamla -valley is bounded on the north by the Guru 
. mountain, six thcusand feet high, which with the district to the north 
of it is the home of the Bunerwals. ` No trouble was anticipated from 
them, for they had no sympathy with the fanatics and held different 
religious opinions., Moreover, they formed part of the flock of the 
Akhund of Swat, rather a remarkable man, who was a kind of pontiff 
of Islam in those quarters and had denounced the fanatics as actual 
infidels. ` : 3 

Both the Bunerwals and the Swatis, who lay to the north-west of the 
fanatics, were expected to look with approval on the coming campaign ; 
and the valley of Chamla itself belonged to a mixture of unimportant 
tribes, ‘some friendly, some hostile towards the British, It was 
considered imprudent to sound' any of,the clans as to their feelings 
lest the plan of campaign should thereby be revealed, which was likely 
enough. It was anticipated by Colonel A. Wilde, that on the whole 


the entire affair should be ended iu threc weeks.?? 


27 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter dated the 27th. September, 1863. From 
Colonel A. Wilde to Brigadier-General Sir Neville B. Chamberlain. 

28 P. G. R. Press List vol, XXL. Serial No. 81, Letter No. 67, dated the ist 
February, 1864. From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, tothe Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Gov ernor-General. 
^. 99 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24. Letter dated the 27th September, 1863. From 
Colonel A. Wilde to Brigadier-General Sir Neville B, Chamberlain, - 
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The Governor-(feneral approved of Colonel Wilde’s suggestions 
and communicated it to Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-Chief. The 
actual plan of operations was not laid before Sir Hugh, for it was 
. not finally determined upon by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
until the last moment ^ but noue the less Rose lost ue time in giving 


his opinion. 


He pointed out first the danger of denuding Peshawar and other — 


- stations of troops and transport at the very moment, when, by entering 
the mountains at one point, the British should arouse excitement along 
the whole line. Next, he remarked that the proper equipment of even 
five thousand men (as proposed by the Punjab authorities), as regards 


supplies, ammunition and transport, for so difficult and arduous a duty 


would need far more time than had been allowed, and that the period 


allotted for active operations (three weeks) was, too short. Finally he 
urged that hasty flying marches through the mountains had produced 
no satisfactory resulis in the past, and were not likely to’ produce 
them at present. He therefore advised a strict blockade of the district 
during the winter and the dispatch of a carefully prepared and 


équipped expedition in the spring.” This sound common sense was ` 


however disregarded, 


R. R, SETHI = 


30 ) Colonel Wilde s proposal was personally submitted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab by General Chamberlain at Murree. ‘It was discussed at a 
meeting convened by His Honour at which the following were present:- 

Sir Robert Montgomery, General Chamberlain, Colonel Taylor, Mr. Forsyth. 
and Captain Black. The proposal appeared to be sound, and his Honour decided 
that Colonel Taylor shoul2 at once proceed to the spot and in communication with . 
Colonel Wilde, carry out the fullest enquiries regarding it. There was no time for 
a reference to his honour who agreed to the adoption of the route into the Chamla 
Valley, prov ided that after Colonel Taylor's enquiries, both he and the General 
continued to think it the best that could be adopted. Panjab Government Records, 
Mss. File No, 24, Letter No. 18, dated the 8th January, 1864." From the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab, Military Department, to the Secretary to the Gorern- 
- ment of India, Military Department, with the Gov "ernor-General. 


31 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter dated the 7th October, 1863, from the. . 


Adjutant-General of the Army to the Secretary ‘to the Government of India, 
Military Department, with the Governor-General. ; 


Dravidic ‘Water’. 


The absence of evidence (historical or inscriptional) regarding the 
past condition of the Dravidian dialects of central and north India, 
combined with the lack of information (beyond a certain anterior limit 
marked bythe period of the oldest extant Tamil classics) about the. 
literary speeches of the south, makes it difficult for the Dravidist to 
form an adequate idea of the chronology of inter-dialectal separation in 
Dravidian, The:examination of the materials available to us reveals 
linguistic divergences among the dialects in vocabulary, morphology 
and phonology, more particularly (as we should expect) in vocabulary 
than in the cther two departments. We have to note that these diver- 
gences, however vast they may be in certain cases, need not necessarily 
. have been conditioned by the sole factor of chronological separation ; for, 
they depend collectively on a number of factors, the operation of which 
may have varied in character and in intensity with different speeches 
or groups, after the ramification from the parent group had occurred, 
The linguistic divergences now observable, therefore, only provide a. 
clue to what we might describe as ‘cultural separation’ induced by. one 
or more of the following factors:— - 
` (1) Normal internal change along independent lines due to isola- 
tion from the parent group; and the quickening ef this change, brought 
about by social upheavals or historical factors like migration or coloni- 
sation, which need not necessarily have involved for eign influence. 

(2) Linguistic ‘merger’ consequent on race mixture, and parti- 
ularly here, the possibility of the influence of what has been described 
as "substrat" when one people adopt the language of another either 
as the result of subjugation or of peaceful penetration. 

(3) Linguistic ‘contact’ , resulting from race-contact, as a result 
of which one language may (chiefly on account of its ‘cultural’ 
superiority) influence/another in the sphére of vocabulary. 

The limitations of data, referred to above, prevent the Dravidist 
from illustrating or even satisfactorily defining these several factors for ` 
` Dravidian, except probably for the southern speeches from-a particular 
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. stage eee A The student of Dravidian Linguistics has, idu. 
to content himself with constiuctiig a picture of the inter-dialec- 
‘ial divergences as a whole on the basis of the data now ‘available; and 
this picture represents to him the totality of the working of the different 
factors menioned above. 
_ None of these inter-dialectal divergences, it may be observed here, 
are (except probably for some features of Brahui, which yet remain to 
be worked out in comparison with other language-families) such as to 
throw doubt on the fact of the essential bond of oneness connecting 
together the different members of the Dravidian family. 

Some of the main! inter-dialectal variations in the phonology and 
morphology of Dravidian have been dealt with by me elsewhere. 

As for the lexical divergences among the dialects, the student. has 
to begin with an investigation of word-categories which in normal cir- 
pumstances' might be expected to resist the process of displacement 
whder foreign influence. Numerals, pronouns, names of family relation- 
ships, expressions denoting elementary colours, words denoting the acti- 
vities of the five senses,—these are some of the categories where norm ally 
a certain degree of persistance could be expected and where divergences, 
when found to occur, would point to the deep-seatednesg of one or more, 

of the factors mentioned above. i 

|. I have tried to show in a separate paper? of mine that the two last- 

menudo càtegories—ex pressions for ‘colours’ and words denoting the 
generally, speaking, persisted in the 





different speechés, “anak the ree of native words by foreign 
forms in certain cases is illustrative of some of the above-mentioned 
factors making for change. 

. To what category do the words for ‘water’ belong? Do they cons- 
 titute a type which would offer resistance.to the inroads of 
foreign influence, oe are they ‘culture-words’ subject to renewal and 


1 The displacemert of older words by new native words may. ‘be due to . 
different factors. For I.E., see Hirt/s Indo- germanische Grammatik, vol. 1., p. 
193 ff. Some of the factors mentioned by Hirt for I.E. are traceable in 
Dradidian also. l 

2 “Dravidian Linguistic Perspectives,” Madras University Journal, 1931; 
also my paper in the Ojha Commemoration Volume. 
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change? We know that at least one Indogermanie base for ‘water’ is 
widely represented in different speeches, Greek Audor, Sanskrit udan, 
old Irish «sce, Anglo saxon wwtar, Latin unda. The Austro-asiatic 
speeches show? a set; of inter-allied forms for ‘water , despite the spatial 
. separation of the dialects: Santali dak, Mundari dah, Nicobar, dak, Mon 
dak, Stieng, Bahnar dak, diak, Khmer dik etc. There exists in Austro- 
-nesian a type extending from the Philippines to Sumatra, which 
(according to Brandstetter)* ‘“‘auf einer Wurzel beruht, die ‘‘sprudeln, 
fliessen” bedeutet, und als solche in verschiedenen Idiomen! lebt’’. ‘These 
illustrations would indicate that generally speaking the words for: 
‘water’ may be expected (in the absence of extraordinary circumstances) 

to have a fair degree of persistence in any one language-family. 
I propose in this paper to examine the Dravidie buses for ‘water? 


from this point of view. 


Tamil mzr (water, juice, moisture etc.) 


y ir (moisture, smoothness, viliness, minutenes) 
" îr-am (moisture, wetness, dampness) 
55 vellam (rising water, inundation) 
is tan-nir (cold water) 
» ` tan [colloquial] (water) 
js Glam (ocean, water, rain) 
7" aral (flowing water, wave, ripple) 
3 kar (blackness> dark cloud> rain> water) 
» ` punal (flowing stream> water) 
ay malai (rain> water) 
‘Malayalam nir (water, juice, essence) 
Y tan-nir (cold water) f 
T vellam (water)—the conunou modern word for ‘walter’. 
m ir-am 


i (wetness, moisture) 
îr-am i 


Kannada niru (water etc.) 
^» . tra (wetness, dampness)— rare classical word. 


"Telugu niru (water)—literary word. 


3 Ktihn’s Beträge zur Sgracheniffade Hinterindiens, p. 210; Pater 
Schmidt’s Die Mon-Khmer Völker, p. 85. , 
4 Brandstetter’s Mata-hari, p. 14. 
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3 nille [«nirulu, plural of niru]—connüon word. 
g ee } (moisture, dampness) 
s imird | 
. Tuļu niru (water) 

Badaga ,, » 

Téda 35 3; 

Kodagu ,, 35 

Trula ee 


kai niru (juice, essence)—probably a borrowing from NIA (Oriya). 
siru 
siro (water) 
siroñji —— l 
sidru (water)—deseribed as a plural form, governing 
sidru ] plural verb (vide Winfield’s r., p. 15) 
ésu (water) zr 
Küvi éju (water) 
 Kolümi Zr (water), vide Haig's lists, p. 190. of TASB; 1897 
| Góndi ér (water) 
v  eyar—IPatna. Góndi, vide LNL, xol. IV, p. 526] 
Kaikadi tanņi (water) 
Korvi » » 
Brühüi dir (water, juice, essence) 
Kurukh and Malto do not show related words, but commonly employ 
‘the loan amë for ‘water’, 


Usage and Occurrence 


Tamil. (1) The fundamental meaning of nir is ‘water’. This word 
has been current in Tamil, as in the other literary dialects, from the 
earliest known times. It is so firmly rooted in the southern speeches 
that it has been employed i in a host of compound words: 

Tam. nér-kéli (water fowl)—verse 395 of Purangnüru 

»  ir-üdu (to have a bath) - 
a» — Siru-niru (lit. ‘small water’=urine) | 


5 The Tamil classical texts show am, dm (water) from a very early period 
(vide Kalittogai, 48). All these appear to have been very early borrowings 
from LA. l 
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»-  Vven-niru (hot waler) 


i kan-niru ('eye-waler'-ieurs) 
»  ela-uiru (lender water of cocoanuts) 
35 kalu-niru (water drained off when washing rice) 


" pani-niru (roso water) . 
: Malayálam nir ddu (lo take bath)—employed.today to describe the 
bath’ of princes. elc. 
Mal. nir-clakkam (lit. ‘the stirring up of water’ =fit of violent cold) 
Telugu niru-kuppa (ocean) 
» o 0 niunsttu (lit. ‘to touch water after passing urine’; -to 
urinate) 
(9) In common parlance to-day, niru in Tamil is not used as such 
to denote ‘water’. : : 

Among certain communities (particularly non-Brahmin) taņ-ņiru 
(cold water) is heard generally to designate *water'. "This compound is 
often corrüpted in folk-speech as tenni, tanni, tenui, tanni in Tamil; cf, 
Kaikadi, Korvi tanni, tenni for ‘water’. 

The Brahmins -(of Trichy, Tanjore etc.) employ tin or the 
“Sanskrit loan jalam for ‘water’ when no special ‘affective’ connota- 
tion is conveyed, e.g., kay alamba tan’ (or jalam) kondu và! (bring 
- water for washing hands!); when ‘drinking water’ or ‘pure water’ is 
referred to, the Brahmins use the Sanskrit word tzrtham which is heard 
also us térdam, titlam, téttam in the colloquial. Vellam in Tamil is 
resiricted to large sheets of water or inundations. 

The compound tan-nir (or amy of its corrupted variants heard 
among the masses) is not used by the Brahmins to denote ‘water’; the 
compound, however, is heard in the expression tan-nir pandal (lit. ‘cold- 
water shed’: wayside inn where cold water is provided free for the usé 


of wayfarers). 


6 Cognates of this word occur in all southern dialects with the meaning - 
‘coldne.s’:—Kann. tan (coldness). 
Tulu sampu (coldness), sani (to become cold). 
Telugu fadi (wetness), tsan-in tsan-ñillu, tsali, (coldness), 
Tam. sali, Kann. coli, sali, Tulu cali (coldness) are allied. Sir Denys Bray 
queries if Brahui selh (winter) may be connected with these: 
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(8) ēr-am (wetness, dampness, moisture) is a common word to-day. 
ir-am. and its older form ir are as ancient in the language (so far as 
we know) as nzr. The meanings of mir and zr in Tamil differ; but, 
as we shall see later on, they cannot be dissociated from each other as. 
they appear to be structurally and semantically related. I may at 
once mention here that while in the southern speeches 2r ira, iram mean 
‘moisture’, ‘dampness’, some of its direct cognates mean ‘water’ in the 
central Dravidian dialects; conversely, even in the south air hag the 
meaning ‘moisture’, and in one compound word ir and air are used 
alternatively to denote the same idea: Malayalam, Kannada $"ull 
nirullt (onion, ‘Allium cepa’). ` , 

(4) The other Tamil words for ‘water’ mentioned in the above - 

‘list are purely literary, the meaning of ‘water’ having been derived 
‘secondarily in literary and poetic usage only. 


Malayāļm. (i) nir, though found with the signification ‘water’ 
the old texts, is not used as such with this meaning in modern WS 
This word is used, as in Tamil, in numerous compounds. 


(ii) The common word for ‘water’ in Mal. is vellam which (as we 
have seen above) in Tamil denotes ‘rising water, inundation’. The 
extension of the meaning of vellam in the west coast is probably due to 
the frequency and familiarity of floods and inundations in rainy 
. Malabar. . 


(iii) The. Sanskrit loans jalam and tīrtham are also heard in 


Malayalam though much less commonly in the colloquial than among 
- the. Brahmins of Tamil nádu. Jalam involves no special connotation, 
while tirtham in Mal. is ‘sanctified water’. 


i (iv) iram, tram (moisture, wetness) are common Mal. words. The 
form with the cerebral -r- is peculiar to Mal. A similar cerebral =j- 
appears tò have cropped up in the-stead .of the alveolar -r> of nir in 
Mal. as we have instances of the ''oblique" form with the alveolar 
‘group . in expressions like siz1/e varn pôle (like lines on water), etc. 

Kannada. (1) néru is the common word for *waier'; It is also 
ancient, and found as the constituent of numerous eonipóunds, as in 


Tamil. (2) ra (wetness) appears in Kannada as a rare old 
word. i 
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~ Telugu. () "Wr is the literary form and -nillu is the common 
colloquial word: : 1 E 
l (2) iviri, miri? (wetness, ` dampness) ` ara- the Telugu: 
representatives of Tamil 2r, iram, eto: "EE ; 

Tulu, Badaga, Téda, Irula. . All the lesser dialects.of the south 
show niru only for ‘water’. . ML 

Küi. siru, siro, siroñji [appearing as hirofiji in eastern Kai] are 
the common forms for ‘water’. Winfield observes that sidru of the 
south is a variant of the above with a plural meaning governing à 
plural verb; cf., for the common use of the plural form, Telugu nzllu. 

In his Kai Vocabulary, Winfield also gives ésu to denote 
‘water’,—probably a dialectal word corresponding to Küvi éju (water), . 
Góndi ér (water), ete.. 5 l 

Kivi. Only éju is found for ‘water’. Schulze uses only this word 
in his translation of the, Gospel of St. Luke. . 

Góndi. Trench records én in the Betul and Chindwara areas, but 
we find eyar (water) in Patna Góndi.(vide LSI., vol. IV, p. 526). No 
other words for ‘water’: are recorded for. -this speech. Góndi kan-ér 
(tears), at-ér (boiling water) are common. compounds containing ér 
(water). | 

. Kolàmi. Haig’s lists show ër (water); the identity of structure 
with southern 2r (wetness, moisture) may be noted. 

Bràhüi. -dir ( water, juice, essence) is the common word. 


Classification and Analysis 


The correspondence of Dravidian nér to late OIA nira has been an 
intriguing question from the time of Gundert and Caldwell. I would 
content; myself with urging here two considerations militating against 
the possibility of the Dravidian word being an Iudo-Aryan loan :—- , 

(a) nir in the southern Dravidian speeches is, so far as we know, a. 


7 The Telugu forms iviri, imir (wetness) appear to be: closely: allied, but 
their strucsural connection with ir remains somewhat obscure. 

Cf.; however. the following inter-allied forms‘of Dravidian: Tulu begar, 
bemar (sweat); Kann. bevar; Tm. viyar-,ver-; Mal. nivar (to rise); Mal. coll. nir- 
(to rise); Tam. mimir; Kann. negar. These illustrations might point to Tel. viri, 

. imiri being directly connected with a source-base from which ir itself arose; but 


as no semantic clues are available, one cannot be certain about this suggestion, 
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-most ancient and widespread word with the meaning ‘water’ ; no other 
word, so ancient and widely distributed, exists for ‘conveying the ele- 
mentary idea of ‘water’ in these speeches. 

- The fact that.n?r (with the initia] n-) is found ous in the south 
Dravidian speeches (and in Kui?) does introduce an element of doubt; 
but as we shall see presently, it is not impossible to connect ni» with 

i ii forms for ‘water’ in the central Dravidian dialects. : 

` (b) The absence of any convincing etymology, on an IE basis, for 
Sanskrit nara is an important factor which, though only a somewhat 
` negative piece of evidence, should be given a certain weight in the 
consideration of the question whether the Sanskrit word was loaned out 
to, or borrowed from, Dravidian. 

` In this connection, I would refer to Prof. duis Bloch’s observa- 
tions in a recent paper of his (BSOS, vol. V, p. 139). “Skt. nira is 
certainly Ca., Tam. ., noru, Tel. nzllu; what the connection of this last 
words is with Bra. dir on the one side, and on the other side with Ca., 
Ta., zr. Tel. zmiri "moisture", Góndi yér, Küvi éju, lastly Küi siro 

“water”, is not clear." "ug 

Among recent European scholars who aie inclined to favour a 
native IE origin for Skt. nira, we may mention Prof. Jarl Charpentier 
who regards the word as being connected probably with TA nara 

“water”, Greek naros flowing" [e Monde Oriental, vol. XIII, p. 9, 
vol. XVIII p. 35]; but Prof. CU ese is not certain about this 
point, as is implied in his statement: “nra. ‘wasser’ wahrscheinlich zu 
dem von: mir-behandelten nära ‘wasser’ oder av. tra ‘Anlauf, Angriff, 

Energié': ar—''sich in Bewegung setzen.” 

If, then, we consider Dravidiam nir to be nativé in this family, 
what probably is the relationship of this form to Tam. 7- -am. 
ir (moisture), Kana. tra etc.? These latter forms are directly related in 
structure to Kolàmi 7r, Géndi- ér, Kivi €7u and Kuié ésu. The relation- - 
. Ship of ĉr, etc. ton?r should be quite an ancient one, inasmuch as both 
groups are represented in the oldest literature of the southern speches; it 


" might therefore be somewhat hazardous to attempt a conclusive solution 


of the problem. Nevertheless, it would not be out of place here to refer 
to a certain view-point which might enable us to glimpse the 
possibilities. ; i 
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The phenomenon of mutually allied ancient words with and with. 
out the initial nasal n-or ñ- 1s 4 remarkable feature. of south Dravidian, 
À summary solution of the relationship of these two groups (e.g. that 
of Vinson* who regarded the words without the nasal as havi ug 
secondarily arisen after che dropping of initial n- or ñ-) could hardly be 
decisive in view of the. individuality and independent affiliations cf the 
ancient groups without the initial nasals. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility of n- being secondary is worth considering. I have discussed this 
postulate in detail elsewhere: here I need only observe that. the origin ` 
of this nasal may have been dependant on one or more of the following 
factors: | f . f 

(i) Influence of nasals already -existing in the original form, 
which induced the nasalisation of the prophetic front glide-sound y- and 
then converted it into a full nasal. 

(ii) Influence of the analogy of word-groups. subjected to the 
change according to Gh o on wore which did not have original medial 
nasals. l 

(iii) Possible influence of subsirat, whereby a language which 
abounded in initial nasals conditioned the creation of new forms with 
initial nasals side by side with the older words (without the nasals), and 
the differentiation of the nuances associated with each set. 

The operation of (i) and (ii) appears to underlie the formation of 
at least a. few south Dravidian instances, while (iii) is a possible factor 


(in other instances), which at present is but hypothetical. 


TI 

Kolami zr 
Góndi ér : 
3 Vinson poses the problem correctly but dismisses it with a summary 
explanation :—''» initial se supprime: wimai et imai "papiro," manugu et 
amugu “approcher,” «gw et nunnu "atteindre," «ril et navil “se detacher," 
et peut-être iga} “dedaigner” et nigal "passer," egal “rivaliser acec" et nigar 


"egaler," air “eau” 


et ir, iram. "humidite." ef, peut etre auss ieri ""bruler" et 
tneruppu "feu," nayinar “chef” ‘et aiyanar, nom d’un dieu local, honorifique de 
üryam. "seigneur." ` i : 

On page 46 Vinson observes “On peut citer les examples inverses yaman, 
naman, . (Skt. “le dieu la mort,’") ct nankūram “once le navire" adapte 
de-l'indoeuropeen.” 
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Kavi éju 

Küi ésu 

Kolami ir, structurally identical with southern ĉr, shows the 
meaning ‘water’. For the opening of t- to e-, wé have analogies in 
KüiKüvi: Küi ijo (house) -cf. south Dr. illu,- Phulbani Küi eje; 


Mal. vindwm (again) - Kivi véndum (again) [«mil- ‘to turn back]. 


III 
Küi sira, siru, siro-ñji 
» sidru [plural form] 
Brahii d?r 
It is difficult to account for the initial s- of Küi and the initial d- 
of Bráhüi with reference to ir and a?r. I would, however, point out 
here à few parallel instances from Küi and Brühüi. 
(a) Küi sêru (team of oxen for ploughing) beside Tam. êru (plough, 
team of oxen). 
'OKüi sil, sid, (not) - south. Dr. il, ila (not). Whether indeed Kü . 
is- in these instances was the result of internal changes or of foreign 
influence we, cannot determine with our present materials, 
(b) Br. dêr (who?) -`° ‘Tam. (y)ar (who?) 
Cf. Kur. né (who?) Tulu (y)ér (who?) 
Cf. Malto. né (who?) 
Brāhūi ditar (blood) Kann. nettar | 
i Tel, netturu (blood) 
- Góndi nettar 
Badaga netru 
Here again, we cannpt say whether these few analogies would 


warrant the postulate of a regular internal change. 





I : Il <-————_> III 
eA eo 
(1) (2) sir dir 
ir ` Qo. mw ‘water’ ‘water’ 
| 
V V M V 
south Dr. ‘moisture’; south Dr. ‘water’; in Kūi - in Brāhūi, 


central Dr. ‘water’. rarely *moisture', : 
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(a) An old base for [in I] for ‘water’ has persisted in the south 
and in several dialects of central Dravidian; and a differentiation of 
méaning has cropped up in the south between the base with initial 

n- and that without this n-. It is noteworthy that the south alone 
prominently shows. the base with n-. 


(b) ‘There does appear io exist a 'ceriain structural relationship 


- between the forms. under I on the one hand, and II and III on the - 


other; but whether this connection was due to internal change or to 


foreign influence cannot now be determined. 


L. V. Ramaswamr ÁIYAR 


Üandragupta Vikramaditya aud Govinda 


jin the Sangali? and Cambay plates? of Govinda IV there occurs 


the following verse about that Rastrakita king ;— 


amey afa fafezar wfaféar qarm m MDC 
aegea: graficas err: | 
wlaritaserege a a ferat darreqaexitpd 
AWATAAA GABAA q: RTESTESISWA N 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has translated the above verse as.follows :— 
“Ignominious cruelty was not practised (by him) with regard io his 
elder brotüer, (though he) had the power; (he) did not obtain infamy 
by evil courses such as (ilicit) intercourse with the wives of his rela- 
tives; (he). did not, through fear, resort te diabolical conduct which is 
indifferent to what is pure and impure; (and) by his munificence and ` 
unparalleled heroic deeds he became Sáhasünka in the world." This 
verse has puzzled many historians. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has, 
.. for instance, remarked in his Karly History of the Deccan:+ ‘What 
this statement exactly means it is difficult to say.’ lt is, however, 
now possible to give a satisfactory explanation of it in the light of: 
recent researches in the Gupta history. Sahasüànka in that verse means 
Vikramaditya and undoubtedly refers to Candragupta IT who 
assumed that title. The composer of that verse says that Govinda IV 
. resembled Sáhasánka only in liberality and unparalleled daring but not 
in his evil actions, The first three lines of the verse enumerate three 
such actions committed by Sahasinka i.e. Candragupta II viz. that 
he acted cruelly towards his brother, -had illicit intercourse 
with his wife? and undertook actions becoming au evil spirit, 
devoid of all considerations of purity and impurity. The first 
two lines of the verse thus ‘corroborate the conclusion already 


1 4A. XIL, 249. 2 Kl., VIL, p. 36. 3 lbid., Vil, 44. 

4 3rd. ed., p. 125. . 

5 Itisnow clear that qae in the second line must be translated as ‘his 
brother’s wife’ and not as the ‘wives of His relatives'as Dr. Fleet and Dr. 
Bhandarkar have done. 
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arrived at on. the evidence of a verse in the Sanjan copperplate 
of Amoghavarsa I° and the story of Rawal and Barkamāris 
in the Meymalu-t-Tawarikh, that Candragupta II killed his brother 
and married his wife. The third line also receives remarkable 
corroboration from a passage in the Dert- ‘andrvagupta discovered by 
Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi.’ 

That passage indicates how Candragupta conceived the plan of 
going to the Saka king in the guise of a woman and killing him when 
he was unguarded. ‘The introductory note in Sanskrit which sum- 
marizes the context of the pasage shows that Candragupta had made 
up his mind to win over a Vampire (Vetala)' at night as a last resource, 
when every other means of rescuing Rümagupta's ramp had proved of 
no avail. It was necessary for that purpose to go to a cemetery; but 
egress from the camp was intpossible, as they were besieged on all 
sides by: the enemy’s forces. While Candragupta was thinking of 
some device to go out of the camp, there came a maid-servant of some 
lady, probably Müdhavasenà, with a bundle of garments and ornaments 
of Queen Dhruvasamini which she had sent with her as presents for her 
mistress, Not finding her there, the Ceti kept the articles with Candra- 


6 El. vol. XVIIT, p. 248. 
JBORS., XV, 188, 
ë This iscited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his article “New Light on 


~t 


the Early Gupta History’ in the Mālavīya Commemoration Volume, p. 207. 

aa eisg umafia qi wga agaaga: saaa 
aia? fif faaan genewnnpS wa qq fagsüdiwm: | faeo—aa aF gfu 
Waal TATA Fara api Seat Paracel rA ud fa iga d 

aaa: ( anaq )— ainat: i0 

( ufasai 3Zt uzermwat ) | 

Sél— sug aag gad gem aR wa [0] aag waa afa ama 
"n Aaa gat aafaa aid qasa fasal wow Q eau yaga gau 
akya wur! vata! bs genus elu way fW o aaa agfa 
aad s taal ss ara aaa ae arta ( fasma ) i 

fago—art arate ga fanaa ad dss (1) ae cafe (sfü aafaa: 

- Hae men fene) aed weer Fata Fees aay: areaqaraag | 
IHQ., MARCH, “1934 1 
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gupta’s companion Vidüsaka and herself went out.in search of her lady.’ 
‘The presence of Dhruvasvamini’s garments suggested to Candragupta the 
idea of going out of the camp in the guise of a woman. Whether he. 
actually went to the cemetery and won over a Vetala, the passage -does 
not tell us. Here the verse in the Sangali and Cambay plates cited 
above comes to our help. The third line refers to Some actions of 
Candragupta, befitting an evil spirit and devoid of, all consi- : 
derations of purity and impurity. ‘Evidently we have here « refer- 
ence to such actions jnvolviug impurity us going toca cemetery and 
offering human flesli etc. to propitiate evil spirits.” Readers of 


Rhayabhiti’s Maluti-Madhava will remember the scere (Act V) in that 


_ drama in which Madhava, the hero, despairing of getting Málati goes 


to a cemetery and offers human flesh to the evil spirits haunting that 
place, evidently to secure their help io win his ladylove. Did 


.Candragupta succeed in winning over a Vetala? Did the latter: sug- 


.gest to him the ruse of going to the Saka king in the guise cf Dhruva- 


devi? These questicns cannot be. answered definitely in the absence 


-of more information from the Deci-Candragupta ov some other source. 
But it is likely that subsequent events happened as indicated above. 


The association of a Vetála with a Vikramaditya in the traditional 
stories recorded in the Brhut-katha and its Sauskrit versions, would 


t support the conjecture that the. plot of the Devi-Candragu pta was deve- 
d loped oh-these lines.. "The poet who composed the above stanza in. the -- 
= Sangali ‘and. Cainbay charters of (govinda IV has evidently drawn upoa 


the Devi-Candrayupta tor his jemarks about Candragupta. © 
there is one more point which strikes us as we read the above ^ 
verse. It has been suggested that the conduct of: Candragupta in 


marrying his brother's wife was not at all opposed to the law laid down, 


`- inthe Smrtis.! The present verse shows that whatever may have. been 


oie 


s 


E 


the. state of things in the hoary antiquity of the Dhaàrmasütras, the wnion ^ - 
Ə "There is. no ground for pr. Blzndarkar's statement (op. cit, 191). that 
the Ceti was directed to go to Candragupta with, the garments by some Ajjuka 


“of. the royal family. . ; 
10. Cf. drceqieaté sister uaaa fafa santafaganfaataad | Jagaddhara. 


(Madlatimathava, Act IV). See Kathüsuritsagara (Nirpayasiger ed.) pp. 393. 
“871 etc. m E ^ 
1i Mal, tom. Vol., p. 203: 
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with.a dead brother’s wife was considered reprehensible in the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian era’? Was it tolerated in the Gupta 
age in consideration of Candragupta's unparalleled daring and his valu: 
able services in the cause of Hinduism? ' 

We have so far discussed this verse from the point of view of the 
early Gupte history. It has also a bearing on the history of the 
Rastrakitas which we now proceed to consider. 

Referring to the contents of the present verse Dr. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar wrote in his Early History of the Deccan: ‘What this 
. statement exactly means it is difficult to say. But ‘probably Govinda 
, was believed to have encompassed his brotber's death and the other 
accusations were whispered against him; and this.is intended as a 

defence. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also has drawn similar inferences 
while editing the Cambay plates. We have to see how far they are 
warranted by the evidence now available. , i 
“As already remarked, the composer of the present verse intended 
to show by comparison and contrast that his patron Govinda IV was 
superior to the well-known Gupta king Candragupta II Vikramaditya. 
There were, indeed, several points of similarity between these two kings. 
ambitious king. Just as Samudragupta led a victorious campaign. in 
the soutà, vanquishing a number of kings, so Indra III, though-he had 
a. much shorter reign, carried his arms. to the Imperial capital 
of Kanauj and devastated it, ousting the Gurjara-Pratihára king- 
Mahīpāla I. As Samudragupta was succeeded by Råmagupta who had 
` a very short reign, so Indra TIT was followed by Amoghavarsa II, 
who also reigned for a very short time; for he is assigned a reign of 
one year only in the Bhádàna grant of Aparájita."" The Deoli: and 


Karhad plates of Krsna ITI also say that he went to heuven soon after — 


12 And so it was even in the Gupta age. The passages from the Narada 
Smrti cited by Dr. Bhandarkar evidently refer to m"iyoga. Cf. Manu, 


sil qia wal creare RAAR l ufadi wadt wer fagana | e AET 
fata aa arar wa wa ud: aaa fanaa frat feed qa u qafaatuaaat saat 


gyfan N agamaaicencameatadt a IX, 58, 69-70. 
13 Cf. Cambay plates, EL, vol. VII, p. 38. * 14 El., vol. IIL, p. 271. 
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his father’s death, as if out of love for him." Again, Govinda IV was 
like Candragupta II known for his liberality and daring. ` As Dr. 
Bhandarkar has shown, “he had by his munificence earned for himself 
the biruda Suvarnavarsa. In the Cambay plates hé is said to have 
weighed himself against gold, bestowed upon Brahmanas no Jess than, 
six hundred grants, together with three lacs of Snvarnas and granted, 
for repairing temples and feeding and clothing ascetics, eight hundred 
villages, four lacs of suvarnas and thirty two lacs of drammas. .Such 
exuberant liberality no other prince of the Rastrakiita dynasty ever dis- 
played so far as their records inform us." We have no detailed account 
„of his daring deeds but we have no reason to doubt the veracity of 
the poet's. description.” It is no wonder, therefore, that Govinda IV 
became known in the world as S&hasünka or Vikramaditya: . 

The poet assures u$, however, that his patron did not resemble . 
Candragupta in all respects. : The latter had, for instance, committed 
three contemptible actions, while Govinda IV did none of these things. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that this is a case of protesting too much 
and Govinda IV if not actually caused, at any rate hastenéd, the death of 
his older brother and usurped his throne. Govinda IV led, indeed, a dis- 
solute life. He is described in the Khürepàtan plates as ‘an ahode of ihe 
sentiment of love, surrounded by crowds of lovely women’ and this des- 
cription receives confirmation from the Deoli and Karhad plates of Krsna’ 
III. But one would like to have stronger proof to support the charge 
‘that he caused’ or hastened his brother's death and had incestuous 
connection with his wife. .We must remember that a similar com- 
parison occurs in the Sanján plates of Amoghavarsa 1.'* “He is described 
"therein as feeling ashamed when he was compared with a Gupta prince 
known for his liberality (evidently Candragupta Vikramaditya), as the 
latter had killed his brother, married his wife and usurped the throne. 
In the Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara again we have a comparison 


15 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 283 and vol. V, pp. 193f. 16 Ibid., vol. VII, p..35. 

17 From the . Vikramürjunavijaya of Pampa we know that he routed 
a, Cülukya chieftain Vijayaditya (see BI., XTIT, pp. 328-326) who was ong 
to seek Arikesarin’s help. 


. 18 gar rua waste Iw aaa qj ainsi ae] cara qa 
ay etc. EL, XVIII, p. 248. 
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between Ramagupta, the elder brother Candragupta and Kartikeya, 
who, as I have shown elsewhere," was the (iurjara-Pratihara king 
Mahipàla I of Kanàuj. It seems it was the practice of court-poets to 
institute such comparisons between their patrons and well-known princes 
of the Gupta dynasty and io show the superiority of the former over the 
latter. Tt would be unwise and unjust to see unintended Insinuations 
in such comparisons, | 

Besides we have no other reference to the alleged evil actions of 
Govinda IV in any records of his successors, scme ef whom had little 
love for him and would not, therefore, have refrained from mentioning 
them if they had been true. As I have ‘shown: elsewhere,” Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa TTI who succeeded Govinda IV probably fomented a re- 7 
bellion among his feudatories which cost him his life. The Deoli and 
Karhid plates of Baddiga’s son Krsna TIT refer to Govinda’s dissolute 
life, but are silent about these charges. One of the arguments, advanced 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in support of his inferences is that Govinda 
IV does not in his charters ‘meditate on the feet on his brother’ whom 
he had succeeded. We must note, however, that Amoghavarsa had an 
extremely short reign of hardly more than a year. The court-poet who 
finst composed the common portion of the Sangali and Cambay plates, 
may not have considered it sufficiently important and may have,’ there- 
fore, omitted his name. W e have an analogous instance in Kalacuri 
inscriptions. Balaharsa, the son of Mugdhatunga Prasiddhadhavala, 
a Kalacuri king of Tripuri, is mentioned in the Benares copper-plate 
of Karna” but his name is omitted in the lengthy and fairly exhaustive 
list given in the earlier Bilhari inseription of the rulers of Cedi.?? The 
absence of Amoghavarsa’s name in the charters of Govinda IV cannot, 
therefore, be adduced to support ihe charge of the heinous crimes against 


| Govinda. IV, 


V. V. Mrrasni 


19 14., vol. XI] (November 1933), pp. £(1 ff. 

20 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol. XI, pp. 361f. 
2l KH, vol. Tl, pp. 297ff. 

22 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 952ff, 


‘The Sohgaura Copper-plate 
[Side-lights from Pali Tests and Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan] 


It is well-known that there are up till now three critical editions 
of the Sohgaura Copper-plate, the first of which was published by 
. Bühler (Vienna: Oriental Journal, x, pp. 138 f, ZA., xxv, pp. 
| 216 ££), the second by Fleet (7GAS., 1907, pp. 510 ff), and the third by 
myself (ABORI., XI, pp. 32 ff.). The plate was intended to be put up 
as an official notice containiüg the direction as to how cerjain things 
stored up in store-houses built at two different places should be used, 
The main text of this plate, as made out hy me, reads: 

ete duve kethagalani tinayavani mathulocaehamadamabhalakan [i] 
vala kayiyati atiyüyikaya no gahitavaya [-] 

"These two siore-houses, he provisions of) fodder and wheat (and) 
the londs of ladles, canopies, yoke-pins and ropes are u-ed in (times of) 
urgent need: (these are) not to be taken away." 


Bühler renders it: ‘These two store-houses............require the | 
storage of loads of............ for (limes of) urgent (need). Ane should 
not take (anything from the grain stored)."' 

Fleet: Sw... to meet any case of urgent need, but not for 


permanent use." . ; 
The concluding phrase *'not to be taken away" in my rendering’ 


l does, of course, mean ‘‘not to be exclusively seized for use at random 
by any ‘person.”’ l i i ; 

With reference to these attempts at the proper reading and render- 
ing of the Sohgaura. Copper-plate, Professor D. R. Bhandarkar com- 
menting on the ‘Brahmi Inscription of Mahaasthin, recently edited and 

‘published by him, (Z7., XXI, part ii), observes: “u the 
inscription, in spite cf. the fact that it has been revised thrice, has not. 
yet been properly punctuated, read and interpreted. - The last line 

. should have been read atiyayikaya no gahitavaya, ‘nothing should he 
taken in excess (of plenty)’. Our record [i.e. the Mahasthan inscrip- ` 
tion] speaks of two atiyayikas, one of which is su-atiyāyika. Tt is this 

atiyayika which is probably understood ‘at the end of the Sohgaura 

Copper-plate"" (Zbid., p. 89). l 

On the face of it, it is difficult to countenance the suggesdon of 
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. Professor Bhandarkar who has yet. to convince us by literary usages in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrt of the soundness of his rendering of 
utiyáy haya. Is it not arbitra ary. to suggest that it means “in excess (of 
plenty)" ot that the emergency in view of the Sohgaura Copper-plate is 
probably the same as. that which is called Mirabyuptut in the epigraph 
of Mahasthan? 

The Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrt equivalents of the word atiyäyika. 
occur respectively in the Kautiliya Arthagastra,t the Rathavinita- 
sutta” and Asoka's Rock Edict VI, and in all these instances, in the 
sense of 'emergency' or 'any matter or occasion involving urgency.’ 
And this is precisely the sense, as I shall show anon (Note on the 


Mahasthan inser iption, passim), which. fits in with the text of 
Mahisthan relied upon by Professor Bhandarkar. 

I need not cite once more the Jàtaka references and the prescrip- 
tion of the Arthasastra, as these are sufficiently utilised by Dr. Fleet 
and Professor Bhandarkar. But I must draw the reader’s attention 
do the Gabbhini-sutta in the ‘Tdana (II, 6), the evidence of which 
has not as ‘yet been taken into account in testing the interpretation of 
the Sohgaura expression ‘rale (Bihler’s chala) kayiyati atiydyikaya 
no gahitacayw previously offered by me in agreement, more or less 
with Bühler and Fleet. | 

The main interest of this Sutta lies in the faci that: it introduces 
us- to a royal store-house at Savatthi, from which any man of religion, 
whether of the Samana or of the Brāhmaņa order, was allowed, under 
the rule then in force, to obtain as much oil or clarified butter as he 
needed for consumption on the spot but: debarred from taking away 
anything out of the store for use elsewhere. This particular rule was 
so strictly enforced by the royal officers in charge that a wandering 
uscetie could: think of no other convenient way of carrying oil out of 
dt for another person stopping at some distauce than filling his mouth 


with the liquid without actually swallowing it: 


1 Arthasastra, l1. 15. 11: Ttyakike kárye - mantrino mantri-parisadam 
edhiiya brūyäd. - " : 

9: Majihinu- Nikayu, Y. p. 149: hiftcid vea acedyikam barüpiyain. (urgent 
work) upajieyya. > ] : 

.8 B.E. VI: dedyike üropitam (G), utiyāyike aropite (J). 
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“Tena kho pana samayena raiüiio Pasenadissa Kosalassa ‘kotthagare 
ramanassa và brahmanassa vā sappissa và telassa vā yavadattham 
pütum diyyati no niharitum. Atha kho tassa paribbajakassa etad ahosi: 
‘Rafifio kho pana Pasenadissa Kosalassa kotthigare sanianassa va 
brihmanassa vd, sappissa và telassa và yüvadattham patum diyyati no 
-ntharitum, yan nun&ham raiifio Pasenadissa Kosalassa kotthagaram 
gantvà telassa yavadattham  plvitvà gharam ägantvā uggiritvana 
dadeyyam.”’ 

Thus we trace a text in die body of the Pali Canon furnishing us 


with a literary parallel where the royal store-house was meant for the 
distribution of oil and clarified butter among all men of religion for 
consumption on the spot. ‘The rule then in force imposed or implied 
-a twofold restriction: (1) that no one was to obtain a thing out of the 
store more than what was required for consumption on the spot, and 
(2) that no one was to carry anything out of the store for use elsewhere: 

. gávadattham patum diyyati no niharitum. The concluding words of 
the Sohgaura plate are: vala kayiyati atiyāyikaya no yahitavaya, 

The verbal correspondence between the two expressions is: 

yavadattham. diyyati><vala kayiyati; 
patum no niharitum><atiydyikaya no yahitevayd. 

This hardly leaves room for doubt that the force of the negative 
particle no lies in the contrast intended to be made between ati yayikeya 
and gahitavaya, precisely as. between pátwm and niharitun. 

Pali literature speaks of three kinds of royal store-houses: (1) those 
forming ‘the treasuries , (dhana- kotthág gára), (2) those forming the 
granaries (dlaAffd-kotthágára), and (3) those forming the warehouses 
or general stores (vatthu-kotthágara). —— 

The hotthagdra of the Pali Sutta was a. store-house with oil and 
clarified butter in stock for the benefit of all men of religion and that 
of the Mahásthán inscription a store-house with paddy and other things 
for the benefit of the Savagiyas, while those of the Sohgaura plate were 
two store-houses with provisions of fodder and wheat for the benefit of 
the bullocks and other quadrupeds working as vehicles, and: the loads 
of ladles, canopies, yoke-pins and ropes for the benefit of cartmen, 
drivers of chariots and carriages, and riders of horses and elephants, l 
particularly, as it appears, for the benefit of caravanists. 


B. M. BARUA 


` 
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-> Thé old Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan 


IHQ., March, 1934. 


The old Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan 


The epigraph.in question is an interesting old inscribed record of 
Bengal which has lately been edited with critical notes by Professor 
.D. R. Bhandarkar for the Hpigraphia Indice (vol. XXI, part ii, 


pp. 8358) and published without translation under the caption 


_, -Mauryan Brahmi Inseription of Mahasthan’. As the text published 


does not contain any more than a tentative reading, attempted on the 
basis of an.estampage and a photo-enlargement, scme of his notes are 
not warranted by the text which may actually be made out. That, 
both in respect of the Bralmi letter-forms and in that cf the contents, 
the Mahàsthàn epigraph bears resemblance to the Sobgaura copper- 
plate is beyond dispute. Even in respect of age, one may be -prepared 
to treat them as relies of one and the same ancient period of Indian 
history. But so far as the text of the Mahasthin record goes, the Pali 
Gabbhini-Sutta (Udana, II. 6) may be shown to throw more light than 
the Sohgaura plate. The convenient way of dealing wiih the points 
concerning the epigraph is, of ccurse, to offer a correct rendering ot 
its text after ascertaining it with the aid cf the cstampage, the 


plotograph and the original stone. 


1. TEXT AS FOUND INSCRIBED 
L. | —? (n) enat savagiyanam (talada)na(sa)? | dumam dina (sa)” 
L. 2 —-(m)ate‘ | sulakhite pumdanagalate’ | etam 
L. 3 —(n)ivahipayisati | savagiyanam" (ca)’ .ine? l 
L. 4 —(dh) àniyam | nivahisati l dagatiyay(i)ke pi? (a)- - 


1 The first letter appears to have been .a or ca. 
2 Bhandarkar reads 6aulodunass, Note that the upper part of the vertical 
stroke of ta is broken off with the result that it is apt to be mistaken for ga. 
3 There is no space for any lette after sa....Gne may reasonably read (su). 
Bhandarkar conn.cts it with muhàü supplied by him in L, 1. 
The gnusvdra-mark is misplaced as it appears just before u- mark of pu. 
The estampage has clearly sevagiyünawm, and not sumcagiyanam. 
- The letter may indeed be read co. ; 
Bhandarkar, cha~dine [tatha]. How?. There is no space for ‘two letters 
after dine, ; 
l D Bhandarkar, °ke d [evá]. 
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‘L.5—.... (y)ikasi?® | suatiyayikasi''pil gamda — ~ - — 
L.6—...... (y)ikehit! esa kothagale kosam - -*? 

L.7 - -t® 


2. TEXT AS MADE OUT 
(in it the thoughtless 1 marks are done away with.) 


L. | —[a] nena** Savagiyanam t[ellad[i]nasa dumam dina S[u- - 

L. 2 —mate Sulakhite*^ Pumdanagalate etam 

L. 3 —nivahipayisati[.] Savagiyanam ca [di]ne 

L. 4 —dhaniyam'" nivahisati[.] Dagatiyay[i]ke pi a[gi-] 

L, 5 —[tiya] yikasi suatiy&yikasi'" pi gamda[kehi] 

L. 6 —[kakani] yikehi esa'* kothagale kosam - -*” 

L.7—--[] a, 
3. TRANSLATION = 


5 By this [? token], should there be any oil or tree given to the 
Budvasgils is^ [he, the person concerned] shall cause that to be con- 


10 Bhandarkar, [dhani] (y)ikehi. - 
lÍ The u- mark of su- is rather misleading, there being delusive ma.'ks 
below other letters, e.g., below ya of savagiyà? in L, 1. 


12 “Bhandarkar suggests [bhara-] after kesam. It is unlikely that there 


would be a syllable like ?u. — 

13 - Bhandarkar locates only two letters in L. 7. 

14 According to Bhandarkar, -nenu is the closing part of a word lko 
vucunena or sdsanena. The remnat of the letter is a vertical stroke either of 
u or of ce, ———— i f ` 


15 It cannot be treated as an adjunct (=surakkhito) to Pudanagala, in which `’ 


case the form would have been sulakhitate; sulakhi (sulakşmī) may be so treated, 
i6 This cannot be adopted as the closing part of such a word as lājadhāniyam 
because. the verb nivahisati would have been unidiomatic, if tho place- -hüne had 
“hot, the ablative case-ending as in Pumdanagalate. í 
1? Bhandarkar depending. on the photo- enlargement, reads su-atiyāyikasi. 
` fle photo; however, is misleading, as it gives prominence to several marks in 
stone, making them look, like the w- sign. 
18. Bhandarkar’s dhāniyikehi is inappropriate, the required word being, ote 
dénoting a kind of coin, - ; 
19 It is not likely that there could. be any verlo form like bharaniye -sug- 
-gested by Bhandarkar; bhalaniye, of course, might be allowed. : 
20 Bhandarkar inclines to think that the word stands not so ENS fot 
spavargiyas, ‘of the class-fellows, -of the classmen’, as for Samrangiyas, "tems 


bers] of the Samvàmgiya tribe.) Both of these suggestions seem to be 


. wide of the mark, 
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veyed from S[u]mà, Sulaksmr [and] Pundranagará:;? [He] shall con- 
vey also the paddy given to the Sadvargikas. The treasure-chamber 
in this store-house [shall be filled] with gandakas? and hahanikas™ 
in emergency due to water, in emergency due to (fire) also in 
emergency due to parrots,” l 


4. NOTES 


The inscription ig a small record of seven lines, incised on a 
circular seal of stone. The last line is effaced, leaving no trace cf any 
letters. The seventh line consisted probably of a very few letters, and 
the loss is not great as one may easily guess how the record ended. But 
the upper part of the stone being missing, it is difficult to say. definitely 
how it began. It iy quite possible that the record began with the 
word anena: l 

‘The interest of the record centres round a body of men called 
Savagiyas and a store-house (kothdgdla) provided for them, undoubtedly 
at their residence, which, was Situated not far from Pundranagara. The 
‘record speaks of four requisites: žela (oil), duma (tree), dhániya 
(paddy), and two varieties of small coins, called gamdaha (gandakan) 
and hakaniyika (? kakanika). The store-house had to be equipped with 
these requisites as provisions against three kinds of urgency or emer- 
gency (atiyayika). The first part of it contains instructions as to the 
persons for whom, the place or places from which, and the things which 
were to be transported to the store-house, and the second part relates to 


coin provisions against certain.emergencies. 

21 If sulakhite and the word preceding it be treated as adjectives qualifying 
Pumdanagalate, the rendering will be:  ''from the lucky and prosperous city 
of Pundranagara." In this alternative, sulakhite may even be equated with 
surakgifa, ‘well-guarded’. If the intended reading be samáte sulakhite, Sama 
must be taken to be the name of: the first lovality in this case. -There is ajso 
a remote possibility for such a rendering as: ‘when’ the ‘asterism Krttikü 
(samatad=sat-matrka) is well observed (clearly visible) Here, however, the 
grammatical difficulty is in construing samáte as the same locative singular form 
as sa-mátari. l 

22 ` Gandaka is a small piece of coin of the value of four cowries. 

23 Kakanika, (=Skt. kakini), too, is a small piece of coin of the value of 
twenty cowries. 
. 24 Suatiyayika=sua-atiyayika, sua ' being =Pali suva, Sk. suka, 
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The persons who were the Object of special royal care were those 
who had formed a distinct body, group, order or denomination. With 
Professor Bhandakar one must not think that they were the tribesmen 
of Vanga (Bengal). They were, according to the record, a body cf 
men to whom gifts and donations were made by the citizens of Pundra- 
nagara and the inhabitants of two neighbouring places, (townships), 
which are called Sumi and Sulakhi. “The  Gabbhini Suita 
(Udana, JI. 6) clearly: attests that some of the royal ‘stores were 
kept up to supply all ‘men of religion’, of the Samana or of the 
. Brihmana order, with oil and clarified butter (tela, sappi) for ikeir 
consumption on the spot. Thus this’ Sutta and the text of the 
Mahasthin inscription go to establish that the Savagiyas were members’ 
of a holy order. If the intended term be Sadrargya ov Sadvargika (Pali 
Chabbaggiya, Chavaggiya), the denotation is narrow or specific. Now, 
who were the Chabbaggiyas? 

In.early Buddhism, one must, first of all, take notice of) the first 
“five Buddhist converts, honoured as Pañcavaggiyas . or ‘ihe Band cf 
Five Disciples’ ; | then of the Chabbaygiyas who had fermed a ‘Band cf 
Six Men with their adherents’, always acting contrary to the real intent 
` and purpose of the Vinaya discipline ;.and thirdly, of the band of men 
under the leadership of Devadatta and Kekalika. / The Chabbaggiyas 
(=Chavaggiya)** figure in the Vinaya tradition as alajjino papa- 
bhikkhw, ‘mischief-makers recklessly wicked’,—‘a set of bhikkhus - 
taken as exemplification of trespassing the rules of the Vinaya’, while 
Devadatta. and his co-adjutants are notsrious as samgha-bhedaka or 
schismatics’, more determined in action and aggressive in 
policy. These schismatics had walked out in a bedy to form a distinct 
sect of their own creating certain well-known centres of their influence 
and activity, while the Chabbaggiyas with Assaji, Punabbasu, 
Panduka, Lohitaka, Mettiya and Bhummajaka as their leaders do not 
appear anywhere to have left the religious order of Sakyamuni, in 
spite of the fact that they, too, had formed a sirong party cf their own 
and worked with a set purpose at different centres, or that they had . 
respected the rules of the Order more in breach than in obedience. 


25 For the spelling of the name, see Pali Dictionary (P.T.S.) it voce 
Chabbaggiyd. 
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Devadatta was undoubtedly a terrible man, whose inimical action, 
directed personally. against Buddha Gotama, is condemned and con- 
demnable in history. But the early Buddhist texts clearly testify to 
ihe fact that his wicked plots were not employed until he had lost all 
chances of having his own way of amending scme of the rules govern- 
ing the life of the bhikkhus. He had insisted on having the following 
five special rules introduced and enforced: 

l. That a bhikkhu shall live all his life in the forest: 

9. That he shall depend for his subsistence solely on doles 
collected out-dcors; 

3, That he shall wear garmenis made by stitching together 
rags picked up from dust-heaps ; 

4. That he shall always live under a tree and not under a 


yoof; and 


5. That he shall never eat fish or meat." 

The idea must have cecurred to him due not so much to his Jaina 
and Ajivika leaning as to the open criticism cf the Buddhist position 
'. and mode of living from the side of the Jainas and Ajivikas. In the 
cpinion of an Ajivika, it was rather possible that the Vindhya 
mountain would float in water than that a Buddhist sramana living 
a life of ease and subsisting on. sumptuous food could, obtain libera- 
ion. A Pali Sutta records an occasion when the Jainas raised hue 
and ery in publie condemnation of Buddha Gotama, giving out that he 
being invited to a house to take his meal, was eating meat, even 
‘knowing perfectly well that it was especially prepared for him (uddi- 
ssakata).2* The echo of this is to be found in the strong criticism of 
the Buddhist logic of meat-eating offered by a Jaina teacher in the 
Sütrakrtünga, II. 6: 

“They kill a fattened sheep, and prepare food for the sake of a 
particular person; they season the meat with salt and oil, and dress 


it with pepper.” 


26 Vinaya, Cullavagga, VHI. 1; Oldenberg's Buddha, pp. 160-161; N, Dutt, 
Early History of the Spread of Buddhism, p. 222. 

27 Dirydradana, p. 420: Sak yese- indriyanigraho yadi bhaved Vindhyah 
plavet sagare. > sks 

28 Anguttara-Nikaya, vol. IV, p. 187. 
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£*You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish pleasures, 
who say that partaking heartily of this meat, you are not t soiled by 
sin, 2929 : 
"Thus Devadatta came to espouse a cause of the Saügha. which 
appealed to many who were of the same religious temperament and. 
„generated a tendency within it, which partook of the character ofc 
ascetic extremism avoided by Buddha. He was, moreover, a man who 
tried to acquire supernormal powers by psychical process. The ortho- 
dox records would have us believe that his career was terminated by 
the terrible death of a sinner, and that all his influence died with 
him. This‘is far from true, because we are informed by Fa Hian, the 
earlier Chinese pilgrim, that his sect flourished at the time of his visit 
to Sravasti, paying "religious reverence to the three past Buddhas, 
but not to Sékyamuni Buddha. The testimony of Hwen Thsang goes 
to prove that side by side with the ten sanghdramas or ŝo in Karna- 
suvarna (in West Bengal) belonging to the Sammitiya sect of Hinayana 
Buddhism, there were three convents in which their inmates did: not 
-use thickened milk, following the directions of Devadatta.* 

The Vinaya texts represent the Chabbaggiyas as a set of bhikkhus 
under the leadership of Assaji, Punabbasu, Panduka, Lohitaka, 
Mettiya and Bhummajaka. Sávatthi, Ràjagaha and Kitagiri became 
ihe three great centres of their work and influence in the very life- 
time of Buddha, Kiiagiri being a township of Kasi,**. situated between 
' Benares and Savatthi (Cullavagga, I. 13). These texts introduce us 

, also to the Chabbaggiya bhikkhunis forming a set of bhikkhunis under 
‘the leadership of six female personalities bearing names corresponding 

to those of the leaders of ihe Chabbaggiya bhikkhus. These bhikkhunis 
` 'gre represented as the same sort of mischief-makers in the female sec- 
tion of the Order who often worked in alliance with the Chabbaggiyas 
_ of. the male section. 


. 29 Jacobi, Jaina-Sütras, Part II, p." 416. 
80 Beal’s Buddhist Records, vol. II, pp. 8, 168. © 
31 lbid., vol. I, p. xlviii. ` 
32 lbid., vol. IT, p. 201. 
_ 33 Majjhima-Nikaya, Kitagiri-sutta.- 
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Buddhaghosa speaking of the leaders of the Chabbaggiyas, says 
that they were six comrades and.all lads of Sávaithi.* They having 
decided to shun hard toil for:livelihood by joining the Buddhist 
Order, got themselves initiated by Sariputta and Moggallama; and after 
studying the matikas for five years began to think that the right course 
. of life for them Would be not to reside all in one place as there might 
be sometimes plenty of food (subhikkha) and sometimes scarcity 
(dubbhikkha). ‘They selected Sávatthi, Rajagaha, and Kitagiri as three 
suitable localities for their residence. Of these localities, Sàvaithi.was 
the most populous and flourishing city in the whole of Kasi and Kosala, 
Rajagaha was similarly the most populous and flourishing city in the 
whole of Anga and Magadha, and Kitigiri was a very fertile tract 
with abundance of rain-water enabling it to yield three harvests of 
food-grains. They instructed Panduka and Lobitaka to build parivenas 
(monastic. abodes) in public places adjoining Savatthi, laying out and 
maintaintig the fruit and Hower gardens for ministration. to local needs 
as a means of gaining popular sympathy and recruits from among the 
lads of the neighbourhood. Mettiya and Bhummajaka were similarly 
instructed to choose Rajagaha, and Assaji and Punabbasu, Kitàgirl for 
their residence and work. Acting according to those instructions, they 
soon. succéeded in gathering round them five hundred followers at each 
centre. Panduka and Lohitaka were good enough to move about in 
the country in the company of Buddha and not to foment a new cause 
of action, while the remaining four leaders not only violated the rules 
with impunity. but fomented always fresh causes of action necessitating 
the framing and enforcement of new rules. i ] 

"Phe Vinaya texts abound in references to the mischievous ways 
and objectiouable conduct of the Chabbaggiyas on the male as well as 
the female side, so much so that the Vinaya Pitaka would not, perhaps, 
have come into existence but for iheir thoughtlessness and. whimsi-. 
calities.: It is needless to expatinte on their caprices and iniquities. An 
euporte judgment may be. given blackening their character and de- 
‘claring them to be all bad men and bad women. It is very likely that 


34 The story of the Cheira in the Jūtukatthuvraņnņnanā (Fausbill’s 
Jataka), the Dhummapada-Commentary. ! : ‘ 
4.85 Samanta-pasadika, Siamese ed, part II, pp. 127-129, . 
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they had occasionally aroüsed public sentiment and ageravated popular | 
feelings against them, prejudicing the cause of the Noble Order which ` 
had developed on the prestige. of Gotama. It may be safely assumed 
` that the current opinion about them was that their ways and manners ' 
were like those of worldly people and unworthy of the members of-a 
religious order. And yet, had their case been so weak and prejudicial, 
how wos it that they were not bodily expelled from the Sangha, that 
they were allowed to wander about in the country even in the company 
: of Buddha, and that they could follow their own ways in spite of all 
restrictions and condemnations? The very fact that they were able 
to form and maintain a strong party of their own, a powerful body of 
workers at different centres, goeg to prove that, like the first 
schismatics, they had a definite cause te expouse, a clear plan of 
action to adopt, and a noble ideal of life to fulfil. (‘The early records 
of the Vinaya may say that once by the mandàte of the Order the 
Chabbaggiyas were expelled from Kitügiri. But-doubt still remains. 
if they were the people to obey the mandate in faci? Taking all the 
Vinaya passages relating to the Chabbaggiyas into consideration, one 
cannot mistake that they were a strong body of workers. From the 
start their aim ‘was to make their economic position secure and to create ' 
- local centres of work ministering to the social needs of the people 
around and actively helping them in all matters affecting their honour 
and happiness. They laid out gardens, built huts, stored up food- 
' stuffs, hushed up scandals, tock an interest in the study cf. sciences 
and arts useful to the people, taking a normal view of human life, 
Mrs within the convents or withim common homesteads. 

Granted this, the only point which remains for consideration: is 
whether the Chabbaggiyas cf Buddhist tradition had .completely 
ceased to be creating a tendency of life within the Order which partook 
of the character of worldly extremism, or the party which they had 
formed continued to exist and work as a separate sect even centuries after 
Buddha’s demise. They must have persisted as à distinct Buddhist 
sect, if the Savagiyas of the Mahasthin record with their centre of work 
‘and influence near the prosperous city of Pundranagara, be connected 
with the Chabbaggiyas (=Sadvargikas) of the Vinaya Pitaka. One 
important point of resemblance between the two is that the former, 
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too, were men of influence and wise in the selection of a place near 
a flourishing city and localities which were rich in focd-grains, oil and 
tree. And if the Buddhist Chabbaggiyas had a centre of influence 
near about Pundranagara as the first Buddhist schismaties had their 
centre at Karnasuvarna, in speaking of Buddhism in Bengal the 
historian will do well not to confound Buddhism of Sakyamuni with 
that of the Devadattikas, or that of the Sadvargikas. 

Iu the present stage of our knowledge it is difficult to suggest any 
religious group other than the Buddhist Chabbaggiyas for identifica- 
tion with the Savagiyas of the Mahasthin inscription. But certain 
it is that the word vargya (=vaggiya) was employed to denote a reli- 
gious group, e.g. ásudevevatikü (Culla-Niddesa, Maha-Niddesa)= 
` Vasudevacargya (Patatjal's Mahàbhüsya). 

The next word calling for an explanaton is atiydyika which occurs 
in its locative singular form atiydyike, atiydyikasi. The Prakrt form 
atiyáyika for the Sk. atyayika aud the Pali accüyika is met with in 
the Schgaura Copper-plate, as also in the Dhauli and J augada copies 
of Asoka’: R.E. VI. In the Asokan text, precisely as in the Sohgaura 
plate (atiyayikáya) and the Mahasthan record, the word is. employed 
as a substantative (atiyáyike alopite), and not as an adjective as in the 
Arthasüstra  (ütyayike Kkárye) and the Rathavinita-sutta (accdyike 
karamiye). The substantive use of the word, however, is not unknown 
in Pali (cf. mayham accàyikam n'atthi, "Y have no urgent business’, 
(Childers’ Dictionary, sub voce Accdyika). 

-It is not correct to say with Professor Bhandarkar that the record 
speaks of iwo atiyà yikas only. Evidently it speaks of three atiyáyikas : 
daga-atiyayika, [agi]-atiyayika, and sua-atiyüyika. In order to meet 
these three emergencies, the storé-house was to be stocked with oil, 
trees and paddy and hoards of such pieces of coins as gandakas 
and (?) kakanthas. ; 

vy The real sense of atiydyikasi with the implied purpcse may be 
brought out in the light of a Pali parallel from the Nidhikanda-Sutta 
(Khuddaka Pátha): atthe kicce samuppanne (atthiya me bhavissati). 
The Pali Sutta mentions the following by way of typical illustrations 


of attha-kicca without exhausting the lisi: 
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Rájato va durutassa, corato pilitassa và, 
inassa và pamokkhaya, dubbhikkhe apadásü và, 
while in other stock passages, one has a Hst of dangers: rdjato va, 
corato và, aggito và, udakato «à, etc. . i ` 
i. Tho first emergency in view of the Mahāsthān record 1s 
daga-atiyāyika, ‘one arising irom the action of water’ (daga-daka 
udaka, cf. Pali Daka-rakkhaso). The second in view may have been 
‘one arising from the action of (P) fire (agi). The third in view is sus- 
atiydyika (=suva-atiyayika), ‘one arising from the action of parrots 
‘(suka)’. Assuming the intended reading to be  ga-atiyayika 
(sadátyayika), the word might be taken to comprehend the six emer- 
gencies mentioned in the following Sauskrit sloka : 
Aégane, vyasüne caira, durbühikse, satru- sanete, 
. rájadváre, £maíüne ca, yas tisthati sa bandhacah, 
or, in the alternative, as a term corresponding to sad-itayah, 
six traditional causes of scarcity of food: 
Ativrstir anávrstir galubhah misikah $ukah* 
atyásannas" ca rajanuh, sad ete itayah smrtal. 
The Arthasastra (VITI. 4. 131) speaks of the following six causes 
of fatality : 
Daiva-pidanam-agnir- ataken hyddhirdurbhiksam maraka iti. 


B. M. Hek 


36 Variant khayah. 37 Variant pratyá.. 
: : 

' N.B.—I am much indebted to Mr. N. G. Majumdar. for his courtesy in 
examining the original stono with me and checking my decipherment based at 
first on the cstampage and the photo-cnlargement reproduced in F.I., XXI, 
“part LI. i i : 


The Persian and Greek Coins and their Imitations 
in Ancient India 


Tndia in ancient times evolved a coinage of her own, That the origin 


of the punch-marked coins—-the earliest coinage of the country—is in- 


digenous has been conclusively proved, by Professors Rapson!' and: 


Bhandarkar’. The views of some of the western scholars who wanted 
to prove the Babylonian, Persian or Greek indebtedness for the Indian 
. system bave been found to is erroneous. 3 The weight, shape, the system 
of manufacture, the peculiar symbols with a few exceptions are all indi- 
genous in origin; and the gradual stages by which this coinage reached 
its perfection can be clearly marked. The weight system is based upon 
the rati, the silver. Dharana or Purina weighing 32 ratis (or 56 
grains) while the copper Karsapana was equivalent to 80 ratis or 156 
grains. The shape of the punch-marked coins was irregular—rectan- 

gular, square, polygonal or even triangular due to the pec ‘uliar system 
of manufacture." A metallic sheet of requisite thickness cut into small 
pieces and adjusted to the required units or their sub-multiples left no 


Weights of the principal denominations of Greek coins, in grains. 


Attic i Agenitic — Persian ` 
‘Distater or Tetradrachm .. 270 354- 
Stater or Didrachm el. 135 194 : l77T 
Himinstater or .Drachm e. 67-5, 97 ; 88 
l'hird or Tetrobol es 45 59 
Fourth or Triobol © - 00s. 39403 : 48 44 
Sixth or Diohol ais e. 22-5 32 29 
Eighth or Trehemiobol el 168 24 22 
Twelfth or obol , .. 11-25 16 1 


The Rhodian drachm weighed 60 grains. The term ‘stater’ means the standard 
coin and usually applied to didrachm but in some cases to tetradrachm and in 
Cyrene to the drachm. - Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 17 (9th 'Ed.). 

1 Prof. Rapson in JRAS., 1895, p. 869. 

Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, Lecture IT, 

Ibid., pp. 39, 41, 118. 7 
Sie eL A Study of AT. X., Ch. V, the Mode of Fabrication. 
Ibid., Ch. JIT, Weights and Gaidendiinations: 


J 


Smith, Catalogue of Coins in T.M., p. 134. 
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scope to any attention being paid to the uniformity of shape. The. 
symbols punched on the coins had generally been in use in this country. 
Thus the Indian sy stem with its peculiar features 'íprecludes all idea 
of its having heen derivative” and has been characterized as ‘‘the 
simplest of all.’’® 

.. The honour of manufacturing coins for the first time in the West 
is given to the Lydians by Herodotus, though the claim of the Lydians 
“is disputed by the Ionian Greeks. ‘The Mermnadae kings of Lydia 
(about 700 B.C.) appear however to have begun the practice of punch-’ 
ing the ingots of electrum, a natural alloy, of gold and silver for the 
first time with official marks or symbols testifying to the weight of the 
: metal" This innovation was taken up by the Ionian Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, who gradually engraved dies with. the symbol of 
the state or city or its tutelary deity an animal, symbol.’ 
The percentage of the metals, gold and silver, in electrum 
varied and this was a source cf great difficulty to the merchants. The 
“necessity for coins of pure metals with constant value led to the intro- 
duction of gold and silver coins. Croesus (circa 561 B.C.), the Lydian 
king i is supposed to have been the first to use gold and silver coins ins- 
tead of electrum.!? This practice was continued by Darius the Great 
of Persia in his gold derics and silver sigloi or shekels.!? 

Pheidon the Argive king is supposed to have regulated the weights 
and measures of Peloponnese which. were perhaps of Mycenaean origin. 
The tradition ascribing the first issue of Greek coins at Aegina to Pheidon 
(8th cent. B.C.) has to be rejected as too early,!* though it is almost 
sure that the first European coins were struck af Aegina’ ‘on the 
standard of Pheidon.’’ ‘The cities of Euboea-Chalcis, rretr'a, Histiaea 


7 Whitehead, The Pre-Muhammadan Coinage of N-W. India, pp. 40-41, 

8 Macdonald, The Evolution of Coinage, p. 9. 
9 Ibid., p. 57. 

10 Cotterill, Ancient Greece, p. 462. 

11 Ibid, 

12 ‘Macdonald, The Evolution ie Coinage, p. 8. 

18 Ibid, 

14 Percy Gardner, The Hatliest Coins of Greece Prope, p. 2. 

15 Cotterill, Ancient Greece, p. 462. ° 
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etc. began to issue coins in the 7th cent, B.C. based ''on the 
gold standard of Babylon , Which they divided according to the scheme 
of Pheidon." The types of the earliest coins of Athens were the owl 
or the amphora and were introduced for the first time by. Solon. It 
was Peisistratus (561-60 B.C.) who first struck the tetradrachms wih the’ 
head of Athena." This resulted in the furtherance of the Athenian 
. commerce and the silver coins of Athens gradually secured a pro- 
minence and the Attic standard weight was adopted by Cornith, Eretria 
and other towns of ancient Greece. The Athenian. coinage had so 
great a circulation through Hellas and so high a reputation for weight 
and purity that it was thought inadvisable to alter the old type. 
Hence the Athenian coins do not show such technical perfection as one 
` might expeot.!? 

Darius the Great, son of Hystaspes in his Beliston inscription 
claims to have conquered a portion of India, the Punjab region which 
wag organised as a Satrapy.”” From. his time to the sack of Rome by 

_the Goths was a period of about 1000 years and during this long period 
India “was more or less in constant communication with the West.'? 
A brisk trade was carried on and the three great trade routes of India 
with the West were (a) The Persian Gulf route, the easiest and per- 
haps the oldest, from the north of the Indus to the Euphrates, (b) the 

~ overland route via Balkh and: (c) “the circuitous gea route, down the 
Persian and Arabian coasts to ‘Aden, up the Red Sea to Suez, and from 
Suez to Egypt on the one hand and Tyre.and Sidon on the other.''?? 
` It is but reasonable to expect that foreign coins came fo this couniry in 
the course of commerce. The Persian, Greek, Parthian, Sassanian 
and a large number’ of Roman coins have been found in this. 
country. The gold and silver coins of the Romans the auri and the. 


16 vua The Earliest Coins of Greece Proper, pp. 15-22. 

17 lbid., p. 2 and pp. 17-41. 

18 Ibid., p. 2. 

19 Cotterill, Ancient Greece, p. 469. 

20 The Historians’ History of the World, vob. 1I, pp. 609, 613. Canningham's 
Coins of Ancient India, pp. 12-15. ` 

21 Rawlinson, intercourse between. India and the Western World, p. 155, 

22 Zhu. a DP. 2 
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denari were current in Western India? and this drain of specie was 
bitterly condemned. by Pliny. The drain amounted to 550,000,000 
` gesterces which is equal to 22,000,000 dollars. In the Madras Museum 
we have a collection of coins of the Roman Emperors excavated in 
Southern India. Those of Tiberius, Calegula, Claudius and Nero are 
numerous while ‘‘those of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and [adrian are 
frequent.’’** 

As a portion of India, the Punjab and Sindh region, was added to 
the Persian Empire by Darius the Great (521-485 B.C.),* it is reason- 
able to infer that the daric, the standard coin of ancient Persia, was 
current within the limits of the Persian dominion. ‘Darius is said to 
have minted the darics for the first time; these weighed about 130 
grains and had on the obverse the "figure of the ‘great king hastening 
through his dominions armed with bow and spear" and an irregular 
iücuse on the reverse. But the gold coins had no extensive circulation 
in this country. The reason pointed out is its low price relatively to 
silver. In India the ratio between gold and silver was 1: 8, while the 
ratio maintained by the Persian mint was 1: 19:3." So it would be 
always highly profitable to export gold for silver. This will explain 
the comparative paucity of the darics and Dr. Macdonald maintaing that 
there in ‘‘no single instance do these bear counter-marks or any other 
indication that could possibly be interpreted as suggestive of a pro- 
longed Indian sojourn.” But the sigloi or shekels are frequently offer- 
ed for sale specially in India. These are coins of silver weighing 86:45 
grains each and twenty of these were equivalent to one daric." It is 
natural that on account of the relative cheapness of gold, the silver 
coins would flow into the country and remain in circulation, Many of | 
the coins which have come down to us have peculiar counter-marks ana- 
logous to the punch-marks of the indigenous coinage of India and on 
some of them occur ‘‘characters which have been read as Brahmi and 


23 The Periplus of the Erythraan Sea (Schoff), p. 192. 

24 Ibid., p. 219. ` 95 bid., p. 220. 

26 Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 45. 

97 Cambridge Ancient History, IV, p. 129. 

98 Cambridge History of India, vol. I (Ancient India), p. 342. 

29 Ibid., p. 343. ^30 Ibid, p. M8. ` 31 Ibid., p. 943. 
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Kharosthi letters.’"*? M. Babelon however wanted to assign the punch- 
marked siglor to L ycia, Pamphilia, Cilicia and Cyprus. 33 But all doubt 
about the Indian provenance has been set at rest by a recent discovery 
vat Taxila^ and we have not to depend upon inference that the sigloi 
“are fairly often disinterred from the soil of India itself, ” though 
many of these might come over from Central Asia, Bukhara and 
Khorasan to the Punjab as "the nearest profitable market.’’** 
In the Bhir mound the site of the oldest city at Taxila an earthen- 
_ ware ghada was excavated. It contained a collection of coins and 
jewellery and was found about 6 ft. below. the present surface. This 
stratum: is srpposed to belong ito c. 3rd or 4th B.C. The pot is 
only 7 inches in height and coniained 1167 silver coins and pieces of 
jewellery both gold and silver. The coins are generally punch-marked 
ones and included a few local Taxilian’ coing and were “‘of various 
shapes and sizes." But the ‘unique value’ of this find consists in the 
presence in it ‘‘of ‘three Greek coins fresh from the mint, two 
of Alexander the Great and one of Philip Aridaeus besides a well-worn 
siglos of the Persian ‘Empire. The issues of Alexander and Philip bear 
on the obverse a head of Alexander wearing the lion-skin, and on the 
reverse, Zeus seated on a throne with eagle on his right hand ‘and sceptre 
iù left. Thus they closely resemble one another, though the legends 
and monograms on the reverse differ. The special interest attaching to 
the find of these freshly minted coins of Alexander and Philip Aridaeus 
` is that apart from the fact that it is the first recorded find of these coins 
in India, it definitely confirms the previous conclusions as to the period 
when Indian punch-marked coiug were in circulation, and also con- 
firms the date previously arrived at for the upper strata of buildings on 
Bhir mound.” 

Of the two types of the gold darics probably of Indian provenante 
the earlier one is assigned to c. 5th or 4th cent. B.C. 

Type I:—on the obverse: the great king hastens to r., holds a 


32 Rapson, ‘Indian Coins, p. 3. Y 

38 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 344. 
34 Archeological Survey of India, 1924-25, p. 45. 
35 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 342. 
36 Archeologicul Survey of Indiu, 1924-25, p. 48. 
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spear the strung bow and wear kideris and kandhys; on the reverse: an 

irregular oblong incuse. . This coin: seems to have some similarity to 

the: golden daric of Darius I.Hystaspes, “the dauric of the earliest 

. sbyle."** Though the coin must be later than 480 B.C. yet it may with 
a great probability: be assigned to c. 5th cent. B.C. 

Type I1:—& of a much later date. It is in imitation of the coins 
of Darius III Cadomannus (337-300 B.C.) and.is assigned to after 
c. 881 B.C." It is à double daric weighing 262-7 grains and is sup- 
posed to have been struck in India, On the obverse the Achzemenid king 
as archer half-kneeling to r., Greek letters bebind and beneath and a 
symbol in front. ‘The inscription behind and beneath the 
figure of the E on the obverse is supposed to mean. 2 staters— 1 mina." 
‘On the reverse '*wavy bands," ‘irregular incuse, with conventional 
pattern formed by curved line in relief." 

As these double darics have either Greek monograms or letters, the. 
conclusion: seems to be reasonable that they were issued after the defeat 
of the Achamenids by Alexander either from Babylon or other parts of 
the Empire. These surely made their way.to India but it is extremely 
doubtful whether they were’ struck in India. "Though some of the _ 
specimeng were secured at Rawalpindi but the. find- spots seem to be 
Bukhara in ancient Sogdiana.*? - : 

The silver coins, the sigloi. are also of two types. The earlier. one ` 
(Type A) resembles daric Type I and is assigned to the 5th cent. B.C. 
“ht has a~punch-mark on the obverse and on the reverse a symbol like 
‘triskeles.“* - One.had ‘a counter mark on the reverse resembling Brahmi 
character Yo.'' The Type B had a similar figure‘of the king but holds 
‘dagger instead of spear; two punch-marks on the obverse and 4. punch- 
marks on the reverse. The coins of this type are assigned to the 4th cent. 


97 Cumbridye- History, vol. I, p. 462; pi, 1, no. 1. 
` 88 "Head, Coins of the Ancients, p. 5, plate 1, no. 17. 
: Cambridge History of India, p. 462. 
‘41 Rapson, Indian Coins, plate I, nọ. 5, p. 3. 
42 Cambridge History of India, p. 390, plate T, no. 6. 
43 Rapson, Indian Coins, pl. I, no. 3. ‘ 
44 Ibid., pl. I, no. 4. 
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B.O.5 The siglos discovered at Taxila must be earlier than the coins 
of’ Alexander the Great which are fresh from the mint, while the 
siglos is much worn; thereto it cannot be later than the 4th 
cent. B.C. ; 
The number of Persian, coins that came to the country in the course 
` of commerce niust have been very small, as is evident from the presence 
of only one siglos among ‘1167 coins of the Taxilian hoard recently 
excavated. These Persian coins though of foreign origin might have 
remained in circulation. A reference to the currency of foreign coins 
in Barygaza is met with in the Periplus; 8 and at present in some parts 
‘of China, Mexican dollars pass current.” The necessity for imitating 
the Persian coin in large number must have been very slight and the 
utmost that we can reasonably infer is that the coins that entered the 
country in the course of commerce remained in circulation and were 
necessarily equated in price to the amount of metal contained. Even 
though some of the frontier states in the Punjab imitated the Persian 
coihs, on account of paucity it is practically impossible to identify them 
with complete certainty. 
The earliest coins of Athens were the silver didrachms (a drachm 
of. 65 grains) with the owl-or amphora as the type and are assigned to 
- the time of Solon. The coinage of Athens thus appears related to 
that of Eretria in Euboea.in weight ''during the first half cf the Gth, 
cent. B.C."** "The tetradrachms of Athens bearing the head of Athena 
with the ‘archaic smile’ began to be issued in the middle of the Gth- 
cent, B.C. and the initiative is ascribed to the tyrant Peisistratus who 
‘however adopted a heavier weight called Attic, 675 grains being equal 
to a drachm.? The Athenian coins had a great circulation throughout 
Hellas and on account of its purity and weight. were largely exported. 
The Attic silver coing gradually came to dominate the trade of the 
Aegian and drove off the inferior issues. ''Even after the political 


45 Cambridge History of India, p. 462, pl. I, no. 3. 

46 Periplus of the Erythrwun Sea, pp. 41, 192, 219. 

47 Spalding, Foreign Eschange and Foreign Bills, p. 154. 
48 P. Gardner, The Earliest Coins ‘of Credea Proper, p. 28: 
49 lbid., pp. 2 and 28. 

50 Ibid., pp. 2, 36. , 
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-fall of Athens, Xenophon could write that foreign merchants, who 
carried away from Athens not goods but the silver owls, did a good 
business, for they could anywhere part with them at a premium.’ Dr. 
Macdonald is very much sceptical about the statement ‘that India was 
one of the many quarters of the ancient world into which the silver 
tetradrachins of Athens made-their way, and also that iniitations of 
“Athenian coins are found from time to time in the Punjab.’"** He 
controverts the statement. of Prof. Rapson and states that there are 
‘no trustworthy records of the actual discovery of ‘owls’ in India® and 
the imitations of the Athenian tetradracitms acquired for the British 
Museum from Rawalpindi appear to be Central Asian in origin. He 
even goes so far as to reject any intimate ''connection between India 
itself and those coins of Macedonian character which are usually .des- 
cribed as being of Indian provenance." 5* But the Taxilian discoveries 
have considerably weakened the force of these statements. When the 
‘Persian siglos and the coins of Alexander the Great and Philip 
Aridaeus could be excavated in India, there can be nothing inherently 
improbable in the introduction of Athenian coins and their Asiatic imi- 
tations in India in the course of commerce. The imitations of Athenian 
tetradrachims are assigned to the period of 100 years before 322 D.C. 
when the Macedonians asserted their hegemony in Greece by bringing 
about the stoppage of coinage in Athens. Dr. Macdonald restricts 
them to the fifty years from 360-300 B.C. His statement ‘“‘that à 
demand for local copies would only arise when the supply of originals 
ran short, and such a shortage could most. readily be accounted for by 
connecting it with the paralysis that overtock the Athenian mint when 
the City was finally crushed beneath the heel of Macedon’? cannot 
be accepted in full. As a maiter of fact Gardner assigns the barbarous 


. imitations to the Persian Army that came to conquer Greece and in his 


` B] Gardner, The Earliest Coins of Gr2ere Proper, p: 40. 
52 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 386. ` 
53 Ibid., p. 387. N 
54 lbid., p. 387. . 
55 Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 3 (para 9). 
56 Cambridge Jistory of India, vol. I. p. 469, pl. I. 
57 Ibid., p. 387. E 
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opinion these belonged “to the end of the 6th cent. B.C. or the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. B.C.* These ‘barbarous copies’ had a dot in the 
theta instead of crossed bar which was the earlier practice. Mr. 
‘Gardner points out that ‘a great proportion of the extant early 
tetradrachms is really of barbarous and imitative character 5" It 
appears, ‘considering all the circumstances, that Dr, Macdonald pushes 
the chronology rather late. 

The Indian imitations of the Gorgoni head. type. coins of Eretria 
would fully bear out our view, The 'silver Tetradrachms of Eretria 
with the Gorgon-head preceded the Persian Wars i.e. 480 B.C. and 
are ''contemporary with the early Athena types of Athens."*? The 
Ràksásu type coing are included by General Cunningham among 'the 
Taxilian coins. He informe us that he had two specimens and British 
Museum the third." One specimen only is included in.the Indian 
Museum collection in Caleutta.*? ' Cunningham however does not give 
ihe exact find spots but it seems that he got his specimens in the 
Punjab. That these coins are the imitations of the Gorgon head coins 
of Eretria admit of no doubt. The specimen in Cunningham's Coins 
of Ancient India, Plate III, No. 7 is a close imitation of No. 25 
Plate V: in Head's Coins of the Ancients.? But the Indian origin 
of the coin is attested to by tlie metal used i.e. copper, the weight 
75 grains, (a half karsipana) and the square shape. The head with 
short ears and protruded tongue is the exact reproduction of the 
Grecian Type. When we consider that the Gorgon-head type ceased 
` to be minted after the Persian W ars, we are tempted to assign these 
imitations to 5th century B.C. The introduction: of the double-die | 
system in this corner of India seems to be earlier than previously 
supposed? and it is reasonable to predict that for the use of dies, 


58 Gardner, Earliest Coins oj Greece Proper, pp. 37, 38. 
59 Ibid., p. 37. : 60 Ibid., p. 20. 
61 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 63, pl. III. no. 7. 
.69 Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 159, (No. 35). 
: 63 Head, Coins of the Ancients, p. 10, pl. 5, figs. 24 and 25. 
For other imitations, see Greek Coins Nos. (a) & (J), p. 310 of the Cambridge 
Ancient? History, —Firs& Volume of Plates. 
64 Chakrabortty, A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, PP. 219-214. 
“65 Smith, Catalogue ae Coins, p. 147 (Taxila). 
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the Tudians were at first indebted, at least in this part of the country, to 
"the foreigners. The imitationg of the Athenian "Tetradrachms either 
. in India or other parts of Western Asia need not all be assigned to 
the latter half of the 4th century B.C. and the statement that the ` 
` ultimate provenance of these coins is the Middle East cannot be fully - 
‘accepted. When we have imitations of the Greek coins of the; 6th 
and 5th centuries B.C. and the coins of Alexander and his successors 
of the 4th century B.C., there is no reason to infer that the Athenian 
Tetradrachms did not enter India or were not imitated in this country 
` or that all belonged to the period 350-300 B.C. Some of them deemed 
to be Asiatic imitations might have Indian provenance, though we have 
to wait for future discoveries to secure full confirmation. The dis- 
cavery of a nuniber of silver drachms of Attic weight in the. Punjab 
is vouched for by Cunningham.” 

The imitationg of the Athenian EE E ON been divided 
into two distinct types. The first class is a close approximation of 
the original model. It has on the obv. Head of Athena r., wearing 
"helmet: adorned’ with olive branches and on the rev. the legend AOE., 

' owl r. and.ólive spray., .and crescent and'in frònt a symbol. 585 Ina 
few of these coins the legend is different Alfand thése are assigned : 
'to the Aigloi*? who dwelt to the north of the Bactrians (Herodotus III, 
92). The second class has the same type on the obv. though of a 
` different style, behind a different symbol M; the rev, is similar to the 
first class but has a bunch of grapes behind.'*. Thus this second group. 
is of a softer style, has a, different monogram and the bunch of grapes 
as a symbol. Moreover in the manufacture of these coins a hinge or: 
some such contrivance must have been used, as the types on both sides 
‘of the coins of the second. class are adjusted with a nicety ;"*- and ihe 
second group has as submultiples the didrachms and drachms though 
these smaller denominations are based on a weight standard different 

from the Attic weight of 67-5 grains per drachm,”* In the third group 


66 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 387. 
67 Ibid., p. 388. 
: 68 Cambridge History of India, p. 462, sk 1, no, 7. , 
69 lbid. No. 8. ` n 40 Ibid., Nos, 9 and 10. 
71 öid., p. 387. - jas 72 Ibid., p. 387. 
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we have a number of drachmae and -diobols similar to the second in 
which the Athenian “owl” is replaced by an ‘eagle’ looking 
backwards though the bunch of grapes still appears and in one case. 
is accompanied by a caduceus.?? . 

. Dr. "Macdonald refers to another class of gilver drachms of Attic 
weight. These were found in the Punjab by General Cunningham, .. 
These have on the obv. ` Head of a warrior r., with a close fitting 

helmet, wreathed with olive and a border of dose and on the rev. 
the legend Sophytoy, a.cock r. and behind a Caduceus, with a border 
of dots. This is assigned to:320 B.C. and “‘are struck from regularly 
vi adjusted dies and these dies have been cut by a Greek artist who signs 
himself M or MN."'5 According to Dr. Macdonald these were design- 
ed after an ‘Athenian prototype but there is no doubt as pointed out 
by Sir John Marshall that ‘‘these were copied from an issue cf Seleucus 
Nicator” and ‘consequently anterior to Alexander the Great. 
These coins have the legend Sophytes which is: supposed to 
be the Greek form of Sanskrit Saubhuti, the Sopeithes of Arrian and 
Strabo." : He is supposed to be the ruler of the “Salt Range at the 


close of the 4th' century D.C." “But it is a. debateable point whether ` - 


it is the name of a prince or people. So. long the prevailing opinion 
had been to take Sophytes to be the name of a prince." But Mr. 
Jayaswal accepts the identification of Sophytes with Saubhuti which 
is taken to be the name ,of a state" adjoining the territory of the 
Kathaoi."? “The Saubhuti state," according io him, "extended up 
to the Salt Range.” The Ganapátha of Panini refers to Saubhuti and 
Diodorus (XVII, 91) says that the cities subject to the sway 
of the Sopeithes "were governed by laws in the highest degree salu- 


73 Cambridge History of Titio, p. 388, pl. I, nos. 12 and 13. 

74 Ibid., p. 388, pl. I, no. 17. 

75 Ibid., p. 388. 

76 Sir John Marshall, ‘4 Guide to Tavila. p. 24. Cf. Coins of the Ancients, 
28, no. 14. 

77 Cambridge History of India, p. 388. 

78 Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 8, pl. I, no. 8; Sniith, eee of Coins, p. 7. 
19 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, vol. I, pp. 65; 66. 
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tary” and ‘“‘their political system was one to-admire."** The absence . 
of any title Basileus is significant. The coin was merely the imitation 
of the prevailing type of Western Asia as in the case of the Raksasa 
type coins of Taxila. 

The coins of Alexander the Great had been discovered at Taxila. 
These have on the obv. a head of Alexander wearing the lion skin (or 
Heracles) and on the rev. Zeus seated on a throne with an eagle on 
his right hand and sceptre in left and a monogram in, front and 
around—Basileus Alexandroi.! A few “copper coins of square Indian 
form" with the name of Alexander were, according to Prof. Rapson, 
struck in India by the Macedonian conqueror.” These were at first ` 
attributed to Bactria; but from the metal used and the square shape, 
‘the more probable inference would be io take them to be the issue of 
the Indian states in subordination to: Alexander the Great. A bronze 
piece in the Berlin Museum analogous to the ordinary issues of 
Alexander has nothing to ascribe it to India except its square form." 
The shape however is due to an ‘accidental freak’ and according to Dr. 
Macdonald” the result of awkward handling by some workman in a 
western mint.” Another group of Alexandrine -coing can safely be 
ascribed to the East. These have on the obv. Head of Zeus r. laureate 
and border of dots; on the rev. the head of Alexander; the legend 
Alexandroy, eagle standing r. on the thunderbolt with head reverted ' 
behind olive spray with berry and in front satrapal tiara. It is tenta- 
tively assigned to Seleucus I before c. 306 B.C. Dr. Macdonald 
thinks ''that the evidence of provenance slight though it be, is all in 
favour of Central Asia," and “‘the district whose needs Tetradrachms of 
the sort were meant to meet, lay beyond the confines of India."*^ His 
first argument is that only one specimen is definitely known to have come 
from Rawalpindi while a diobol of similar type was with a dealer in 
1906 at Tashkhend in Central Asia, Moreover these coins have points 


80 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 66. 

81 Archeological Survey of India, 1924-25, p..48. 
82 Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 4. (para 10). 
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of similarity with the second group of imitations of Athenian 
Tetradrachms-eagle with reverted head; thé olive spray with leaves 
and a vine branch with grapes common to-both. The weight standard 
has been characterised as ‘‘abnormal’? and is supposed ‘to have 
originated after Seleucus Nicator had given up all pretensions about the 
Punjab. . To me ee it seems to be a' better proposition to take 
these coins to be the Indian imitations of the Macedonian coins, This 
would explain the introduction of the “new” weight standard. Three 
of these Tetradrachms weigh 217-5 grains (544 grs. ^ drachm.) Dr. 
Macdonald is confronted with a difficulty which he cannot explain, 
namely the use of a peculiar standard for a drachm óf about 56 to 
58 grains maximum in the place of the Attic drachm of 67:5 grains 
(maximum). . This standard of 56 grains was used for the smaller 
denominations also--the didrachms and the drachms of the second 
group of coins consisting of the imitations of the Athenian 
Tetradráchms.** Another set of drachms and diobols were also minted 
in the same standard and their peculiar features were that “they were 
` struck from regularly adjusted dies’? and had an eagle looking 
backwards in the place of the Athenian owl. If we accept the Indian 
weight standard for these coins. struck on the so-called abnormal 
standard, we can have a satisfactory explanation and some clue as to 
their provenance.. "The weight of 56 grains is surely based upon the 
weight standard of the silver Indian punch-marked coin of 32 ratis or 
58 grains.*7 The weight of a rati based upon the gufija seed can never 
be constant; the maximum weight for a Purana of. 32 ratis is found 
“to be 58 grains (the weight standard for the precious metals). It 
-is-a known fact that in India the silver punch-marked coins the 
purünas are based upon a weight standard of 32 ratis or 56 graing while ` 
ihe copper coins had a different standard of 80 ratis or 146 grains. 
The slight diminution in the case of the extant coins might be due 
to two causes—the diminution in the weight of the rati—the guñjā 
seed and the wear and tear and also clipping which was widely 
prevalent in ancient times. The identity in weight between -these 
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foreign types under discussion and the Indian punch-marked silver coins 
cannot be accidental but must have been deliberately adopted. The 
‘most reasonable, inference. would be that these foreign-type coius are 
really Indian imitations in which the indigenous weight system was 
retained and this must have been convenient for those states whith. 
were actually habituated to the Indian standard. We have found a 
similar adoption of a foreign-type with the Indian weight in the case 
of Raksasa type coins from Taxila. e 
A silver decadrachm of Attic weight. in the British Museum is, the 
subject of controversy among numismatists. It has a monogram in 
which two Greek letters 8 and 4 had been combined and this i is 
supposed to stand for Basilaeus Alexandroi—'*Obv. Horseman, wearing 
conical helmet and cuirass overtaking and. attacking two warriors . 
retreating on an elephánť; border of .dots.—Rev. Male figure, 
wearing cuirass, clock, and sword ` standing > vthree ‘quater’. | 
face towards Ll., n thunder bolt in’ r. and ‘spear: in A in 
. field 1. monogram, Gardner assigned i. to Bactria’, while Head 
came to the definite conclusion “from a` careful study of the. 
fabric that it belongs to Alexander’s own time,"?' and that it records. 
the historical event of his invasion of the Punjab in 326 B.C.’ > The 
standing figure is supposed to be Alexander himself in the garb of Zeus 
and the scene according to him. represents the retreat of Porus pursued 
by Taxiles əs recorded by Arriax (V. 18) and he hazards the view that 
ib might have been struck by Taxiles in his capital (Taksaéilà). 
V. Smith also accepted this view. But the conclusion is not supported 
by the find-spot which was in Bukhara, The result is therefore in- 
clusive . and we would not be fully jus sunod in assigning it to o mlenene ss 
the Great. . 
We can therefore divide the Tadaa imitations ‘of foreign type 
coins into two sections. In the first class we should include the coins ` 
when thé imitation -was completé in type etc. (Rapson, Indian Corns, - 
Pl. No. 6) and correct identification is very difficult. In the second class 


88 “Chakrabortty, op. cit., pp. 92-94, 9r. 
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we have the drachm based on: the standard weight of 56-58 grains; these 
: were perhaps the issues of some of the silver using states in India— 
Sopythes and others. It will thus be evident that the Punjab and 
Afghanistan regions came under the influence of foreign coinage to such 
an extent that on occasions the purely Indian coins were perhaps sup- 
planted or supplémented by imitations of foreign type coins, ` This 
. was evidently the after-effect of the introduction of the coins of foreign 
 lypés; ‘The scepticism which dominated the controversy will be: 
gradually removed; and perhaps further discoveries would: definitely 
establish «ur conclusions. But it is sure that many issues which were 
previously assigned to Central Asia had India as: their provenance and 
the amount of foreign influence on matters numismatic in the North 
Western region had been underestimated by Indian scholars. 


SURENDRA Krson CHAKRABORTTY 


it.0., MARCH, 1934 — ^ "LEN e m 


 Catustava 


"When ‘some of the verses! of the present work were first. brought 
‘to light as early as 1896, 1897,5 and 18984 in the form of citations 
without any mention of their sources, nobody entertained the hope 
that they would be one day identified as belonging to one and ihe same 
. work. It was after the publication of the ZodAicaryavatàrajai jikà of 
Prajfükaramat?? that one came to know the existence of a work called 
Cutustuva of Acarya Nigirjuna. In 1903 Prof. Poussin identified 
the Tib. version of this’ work' in Iudex V to his edition. of 
MUF, and later on brought it out with a French translation in the 
pages of the Afusion 1914. There he has identified all the verses men- 
tioned above, with their Tib. versions in his notes on it, 

The Stotra volume (Bstod. Tshogs) in the Tanjur does not speak 
of any treatise which bears the title Catustava.! It seems, the füct 
that the atuhor of this work was, undoubtedly Nagirjuna, led Prof. 
Poussin to go, through some of the starus attributed to the former in 
the Bstod. Tshoys and conipare the verses therein with those cited in 
BCP as belonging to Catustara. . He found those verses occurring in 


two! of the niany hymns! attributed to Nagarjuna. This may have. 


* Conid. from p, 705, JHQ., vol. VEIL. 

. I J, 18, 19; T, 13, 1L, 4, 11, 19; 3, 21. 

2 Parcukrama in Memoir de la Faculté de Letters de Gand, fase, 16, ch. IV, 
verses 1, 2. ` l E l f 

3 Madhyomikavrtti, Buddhist Text Series. Caleutja. pp. 14, 17, 14, BE 

> Nubhdsitusamgraha, ed. Bendally p, 14. f f 

‘5 Biblwihecu Indica, 1903; Bouddhisme, Etude ect Matériaus, 1398. 

G See BOP., pp. 420, 489, 533, 573. 

f- Op. Cit. p. 626. 

8 Bibliotheca Buddhica, IV, 19003. . 

9 Bstod. pa. bii, pu (according to tho ‘Lib. version of BCP. See "Tanjur, 
Mdo. La. fols. 240 u 6, 272 u. 1). . 

10 O) Dpe. med, per, bstod, pa; (2) "Hy. rten. las, tdas. par, bstod.. pa. l 
Sce Cordier, 11, p. 5, No. 1l, 12 or Bstod, Tshogs, Narthang edition, Vol, ka, 
fols, TA b. 4; 75 b. 7: 16 a. 15 Ti a. B. 

11 See Cordier, Hl, pp. 3-6, Nos, H, 12. 13, 11, i7, 19, 20. 21 ctt. 
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naturally led him to believe that the original work, Catustara, as im- 
plied from the very name, was a collection of four stavas each of them 
having a different title. He assumed that two of them were 
Niraupamyastara and Lekdtitasteva, The assumption is quite convince. 
ing as it is based on the fact that the verses said to be of Acürya 
Nügürjuna's Catustava,'? do oceur i in those two texts. ‘As regards the 
identification of the remaining two stavas he has said nothing definite- 
ly. But he takes them to be Cittanajrastava™ and -Paramarthastava," - 
for they are in the same, volume just after the former two stavas and 
all of them are translated hy the same persons, 

‘Hitherto nobody has questioned this identification. But a closer 
examination of the question: from the Catusava in BCP will show, 
that there is ample scope for further investigation in the matter. The 
"verse! cited in BCP p. 57, ‘though expressly said to have been of 
this work, is not to be dod in its edition by Prof. Poussin. This 
prompted me to undertake a further investigation of the remaining’ 
` stavas attiibuted to Nàgürjuna in the Bstod. Tshogs. And as a result. 
it came to my notice that the last two lines" of the quotation in 
BCP referred to above, occur in the text cf one of those stavas. ` . It 
is acintyastava. "^ [t has also some verses? similar to certain citations 
in BCP,” quoted without any mention of their sources, Moreover it 
resembles to the first two stavas, viz, Nireupamya? and Lokátita^, more- 


12 See footnote 6. 

13 Seis, kyi. ilo, vje'i, bstod; yn. 

14 Don. dem. par, bstod. pa. 

15 Even as recently as April 1932, Tucci accepts it in his “Two hymns of 
Cudusiats of .Nügürjuna." JIRAS., April, 1932. 

16 utpannaśca sthito nagta. eit loko "rthatas tvayā] kalpandmatram ity- 
asmát — sarvadharmah prokasitáh | — kalpanápy «sati. groktü yaya Sinyam . 
vikalpyate] |. DIS 

17 The Tib. version is as follows: —— ; 

de, phyir. vtog. (X gnas) pa, tsam. tid, dul 
rhos, rnams, thams, cad, bstan. na. yin] 
gah. gi, ston, Rid; "nam. pa. brtags, pas] 
vfog. pari. med, par, brod, pari, ies]. 

18 Dsum, gyis. mi. I hyab. par, bstod, pa. 

19 Nos. 18, 27, 38,.39, 40. 

20 Pp. 375, 528, 587, 590, 
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than the Cittavajra? and Paramártha? do to them. The flow of argu- 
ments and the variety of things discussed therein lead one to think 
that the stava might have formed a chapter of a work in which 
Niraupamya and Lckátita? are included. 

Now, aa regards to the last stava. in the Catustava there is nothing 
to decide its identity. The first line of the passage mentioned above 
could not be identified with any line in any other stava attributed to 
Nagarjuna in the Bstod. Tshogs. It is not certain whether this chapter 
was translated at all into Tibetan, but supposing it was, it is to he 
found out from the remaining stavas of Nagarjuna in the Bstod, Tshogs. 
` In this volume, keeping aside the stotras,?! there are five more staras? 
supposed to have been written by this author, 

Here it is necessary to note that as regards the style and method 
adopted in the first three stavas there is complete agreement. And 
so it is quite natural to assume that the same style and method should 
be found also in the fourth stava which hereafter is going to be identi- 
fied. l . 
Keeping this idea in view let us start with Cittavajrastava.? It 
is, in fact, a stava of Bodhigtta, and as such its text deals with 
the greatness of Bodhicitta and its bhávaná. The direct addressing 
to a divine personality found in the first three stavas is apparently 
missing in it. Naturally we expect in it some of the Madhyamika 
"theories, but there is none. So I think it cannot be held with certainty 
that this stave forms the fourth chapter of the Catustara. 

The Peremárthastava? and Niruttarastava? differ in: their cons- 
truction from the first three stavas. Every: verse in them ends with 
a salutation to a pesonality which is Paraméártha ‘absolute’ and 
. Niruttara ‘one beyond which there is nothing’. The Sattvarddhana- 
stava? is composed in a metre different from that of the first three. 


Cordier II, pp. 3 ff. Bstod. Tshogs, Nos. 10, 15, 18 and 23-28. 
Ibid., Nos. 13, 14, 17, 26 and 21. 

Semi. kyi. rdo. rjéi. bstod, pa. 

Don, dam. par. bstod. pa. 

Bla. na. med. pai. bstod, pa. 

Sems, can, mgu. bar, bya, ba'i, bstod, pa. 
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So I think, none of these three stavas can be taken with any certainty 
as a fourth stava of the Catustava. 

The remaining stava, viz. Stutyatitastava? stands on a different 
footing from all the four stavas referred to above. It, unlike them, 
‘briefly deals with different theories of the Madhyamikas, and as such 
agrees with the first three stavas of the Cutustava. It may also be 

noted that it comes just atter the Acintya^ in the volume of the Bstod. 
Tshogs and is translated into Tibetan by the very translators of the 
former. Hence it seems to me that this stará forms the fourth 
chapter of the Catustava. : | . l 
This is, however, a mere assumption which depends on another 
assumption. that all the four. stavas of the. Catustava are translated 
into Tibetan and are .included in the present edition of the Tanjur; 
but, in fact, it may not necessarily be so. The accuracy of the view 
may, however, be proved only if the MS. of. the complete original 
work some day is found, or, a certain quotation, the source 
of which is expressly mentioned as Catustava, is available and identified 
with any verse of this stava. 

The order in which these four stavas. are printed in the present 
edition is based on that of their Tibetan translations in the volume ‘of 
Bstod. Tshogs. It is not certain whether it is the original one or not. 
Moreover, if' these four stavas are taken to have some relation with 
the Buddhakdyas,” the order of the latter, in the days of the author 
of the present work, will throw some light on this point. 

It is certain that the title of the work is Catustava (bstod. pa. bt. 
pa). So far as my information goes, there ig no reference to the four 
' different, stavas by their individual names anywhere?! in the published 
Skt. texts of the Mahayanists. On the contrary, there is no mention of 


27 Bstod. pa.-las, 'das. par. bstod, p». 

28 Cf. Cordier 1I, p. 6, Nos. 19, 20. p 

29 See footnote 15. The interrelation between the four stavas and four 
Buddhakāyas as shown by Dr. "Tucci may, be modified in the light of the identi- 
fication of the four stavas proposed by me. 

30 See footnote 9. 

31 Expect the Niraupamyastotra, See footnote 15 and the Lokdtitastara 
implied from the work Lokakatitastavadharani. See Cat. NDL., p. 255. 
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the title Caiustava in the volume containing the stotras in the Tanjur, 
there being only individual names of different stavas: It seems that 
the Bälabođhini Tikà,? a commentary on the Niraupamya and 
Paramértha’, lying with Dr. Tucci, too, does not speak of the work 
Catustava, nor the relation of the former two with the latter. Acărya 
Candrakirti (7th century A.C.)? and Advayavajra (llth century 
A.C.),°* though familiar with the name of the author of the verses they 
eite, do not mention the name of the work in which they originally 
occur. It is only Prajfiàkaramati (9th century A.C.) who names 
both the work and its author in his: Bodhicaryadvatarapanjika only.: 

' The name of the four chapters are: (1) Niraupamyastava, 
(2) Lokàtita^, (3) Acintya’, ` (4) Stutyatita^. It seems the 
Skt. Ms. or Mss. from which the Tibetan translations were 
made, contained these stavas as independent treatises and. not 
under the common title Catustava. The fact that one of the 
stavas of this work, viz., Niraupamya’, is found in the original | 
Skt. in Nepal as an independant treaties, supports the above 
statement. I am inclined to think that the author originally wrote a 
number of stavas as independent treatises, but later on, a certain scribe 
collected and copied four of them in one Ms. If that was tlie case it 
is quite possible that Prajfiàkaramati mistook the volume as one single 
work and not a collection of several small treatises. 

_An apt example for this tendency to take a collection of different 
independent treatises as one work and name it as such’, is the work 
Advayavajrasamgraha (GOS), a volume containing a number of small 
treatises of Acürya Advayavajra. That this collection is not made by 
the author himself, but later on by some scribe, is evident from the 
fact that the Tib. versions’? of these treatises are like those of indepen- 


32 See the article mentioned in footnote 15. 

33 History of Skt. Buddhism by Nariman, p. 106. But Haraprasad 
Süstri put him in the 5th century A.C. See Buddhistic Studies, p. 832. 

:84. SM., TI, p. xci. 
` 85 Indiam Teachers in Tibet by P. Bose, p. 73. 

36 As one does not find any quotation from Catustava in his Abhisamayá- 
lam küraorttipindártha. Cordier TII, p. 279. ` 

97 Cordier II, pp. 213 ff; Cat, NDL., p. 15. 
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dent freatises, and aré not in the. same order as that in the Skt, 
collection?" and are not translated by the same persons at one time. The 
collection of Dharanis,®* Sadhanas* and Stotras* are some other 
examples. Again, there is an opposite tendency, and it is this that 
a recognised collective volume, is quoted under the individual names 
of its chapters and not in the common name of the whole work. For 
example, the Paficakrama?* of Nagarjuna is not quoted by its name, 
but by the names of its chapters, in the commentary of the Ascarya- 
carydcaya®”® (wrongly known as Carydcaryaviniscaya) and the 
Subliasitasumgraha.*! 

The name of,each of ihe stavas is due to tie particular adjectives 
such as Nirupama, Lokétita ete. of the Buddha, used in the initial 
verseg of them, though they have no special significance with regard 
to the contents of the respective stavas. In this connection it may 
be noted that I-Tsing in the records,of his pilgrimage to. India says 
that “Every talented man of letters has praised in verse whatever 
person he deemed most worthy of worship.”’*? He has also stated that 
Acirya Nagarjuna was no exception amongst them." In the present 
work he seems to have invoked the Buddha with special reference | 
to those of his characteristics which are in consonance with the theory 
of Sarvasinyaté. The Buddha who is praised in these hymns is not 
a particular person, but the hypostasis of Law (Dharmadhàate) and 
as such’ Lokatitd or Nirupama. The following verses cited from other 
panegyric hymns of which we shall speak. on some other occasion, will 
bear the testimony to such a conception of the. Buddha: 

| apramidyan asamkhyeyam ucintyam anidarsanam | 


bliavato hi svaripatvan tvayaiva jidyate svayam] |** 


33 Cat. NDI., pp. 252 f., 264 B 931 ff. 

. 39 See footnote 2. 

40 Bauddhu Güna o Dohā, p. 28. 

^41 Ed., Besdall, p. 9. 

49 A Record of the Buddhist Religion by Ising, trans. Takakusu, 
1896, p. 158. A 

43 Ibid. 

44 Satapancasikastotra, verse 153. 
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acintyas cintyavigatah acintyo *dbhutavikramah.| 
acintyah survadharmdndm acintyo manasas tatha[ |“ 

‘According to both the sources Skt. and Tib. the author of the work 
is.Acárya Nügàrjuna.' Some of the works in which certain verses of 
these stavas are cited, mention his name as their author. As io his 
identification it can be said without any hesitation that he is no other 
than the founder of the Müdhyamika school and the author of the 
Madhyamakérika: This is also evident’ from the statements*® of 
authors like Candrakitti and Prajiiikaramati who quote him with the 
adjective Acdryapada (slob. dpon. gyi. fal. sha.). This view is also 
supported by the.subject-mattér of these sturas which is different from 
that dealt with by the second Nagarjuna belonging to the Vajrayana 
school, 

All the Tib. versions as available in’ the Narthang edition of the 
Tanjur are quite legible only with a fow exceptions as shown in the 
‘footnotes of the texts concerned. If the Tib. version of some of the 
verses cited in more ihan one text are compared with those of them 
in the present text, it will be quite surprising to see that all. of then, 
in a general way, agree with each other. For instance, all the four. 

translations found in the works of ‘different periods of Tib; IL 21, 
have striking similiarity. ! . 

As regards the translators of these four stavas, Niraupamya® and 
_Lokatita’ are jointly translated by the Indian Y 'andits, Krsna. (Nay, 
qu) and the Tibetan interpreter Jayasila (tshul. rgyal. pa). ‘Both of 
them are reputed translators and a number’? of treatises is said to 


45 ‘Aryamaijuérindmadstasutakam — in Kien-CWui-Tsan-Tsan, ^ Bibliotheca ` 
Buddhica, XV, 1913, p. 101. Cf. verses 33, 124-127 of the Varnandrhavarnastotra 
of Matrceja in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 149 ff). - Sce also titles like 
‘Niraupamastotra and A sukyastotra, (Op. Cit.) and the work mentioned in 
footnote 44. 

‘46 BCP., p. 578; Cordier, IT, pp. 5,6. 

47 AS. p. 22: Nagarjwnapadair apyulitam, (klu. sgrub. kyi. žal. sia, nas. 


00 Ken). 


48 MV., p. 418: yathoktani dedryenadeih (slob-dpon, gyi. fal. sia. nas. fi. 
shad, du............ gsuns. so); MA., p. 28: ji. skad. du. slob, dpon. kyi. žal. sna, 
| mas, kyis. (Skt, yathaearyapadath). 
^ 49 Boe A pp. to Bauddha Gāna v Dohā, sv. 
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have been jointly translated by them. Nothing can definitely be said 
about the date of the former, as he could not yet be identified owing 
to the fact that there are many persons of the same name (Arsza). The 
date of Jayaéila is, however, known to be the eleventh century A.C., 
for he was the contemporary of Mahaprabhu Dipamkaraérijüiana. 

As to the Acintya? and Stutyatita® they are jointly translated by 
the Kàsmirian Pandita Tilaka?? (thig. le.) or Tilakakalaéa^ (Zhig. le 
bum. po) and the Tibetan interpreter Süryakirti (ñi. ma'i. grags.). 
The only thing that can be said about them :is that they are later 
than Krsna and Jayaéila as the former ate reported io have revised a 
translation made by the latter.*! ' 

As usual in most of the panegyrie hymns, the present work, too, 
speaks of the dogma and ihe doctrine: propounded by the Buddha, The 
work written by Acirya Nagarjuna, the systematiser of Sarudsanyata, 
is naturally expected to contain. the tenets of the Madhyamika system, 


nevertheless they are not here dealt with systematically. 


Pnaununnar PATEL. 


-50 Both of them are identical. See Cordier LIT, pp. 302-3. 
51 Madhyamakāvatārakārikānāma. Op, Cit. 
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F ijajäditya III, Guniga, ete., (A.D. ES 


Vijayüditya ‘bore. the surnames eC , Gunagu, Paracakrarima, 
Ranaraügaéudraka, Manuj japraküra, — Vikramadhavala, Nrpati- 
mürtanda, Birudanga-Bhima, Bhuvanakandarpa, Arasankakegart, 
Tripurümartya-Mahe£vara, and Tribhuvanankuga.? 

These four inscriptions of Vijayüditya's reign have been discovered : 

a) The Mauslipatan( P) plates.? 

The inscription registers that the ‘king granted the village 
‘of Tranda(pa?)ra, in the QGudravàra-visaya to the Brahmana, 
Vinayüdisarman, an inhabitant of Urputüru. The executor of the 
grant was Pünduraüga, and «hë writer of the inscription was 
- Katta(y)a. Ee 

— (i) The Ponangy plates.” 

The inscription records the grant of the village cf Kodamupporru 
(together with Podegu) to a. number of Br limanas, residents of 
` Podegu (or Podengu). 

Gii) The Guntur inscription. 

This is an incomplete inscription of the king’s reign which was 
discovered in the Guntur District. The names of the villages granted 
and the donee are lost with the missing plates. The inscription gives 
some valuable historical information, 

(iv): The Uruvutiru inscription. 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Uruvutüru to 
à number of Brahmanas. The Ajfapati of the grant was Pànduranga 
‘and the engraver was a resident.of Vijayavüda. f 

TN j 
* Continued fom vol. IX, 3. p. 741. l 
1 EI., vol. IX, p. 55; vol IV, p. 226; SE., 1909, p. 108; 1913, p. 126; 
114, p. 84. 


2 EL, vol. V, p. 322: ; 3 SE. 1909, p. i08.. 
4 Ibid., 1912, p. 84. 5 ‘Did, 1913, APP, A, No. 3. 
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Uruvutüru is evidently identical with  Uruputuru, referred 
to above. Vijayavada may be identified with Bezwada. 

Two fragmentary inscriptions? were discovered in the Ongole 
Taluk. One refers to Bejaya-Gunakanalla, which may be taken as 
a corrupt form of Gunaka-Vijayüditya. The second inscription re- 
ports that the temple, called Vijayasarman, was erected during the 
reign of Vijayaraja. Vijayaraja, referred to, may be taken as 
identical with Vijayaditya IIT, as in this connection Vijayaditya 
III’s generals Kandeyarüja and Pánduranga are mentioned, Vijaya- 
ditya was a great general. After his accession to the throne, 
he looked out for conquest and launched. extensive military campaigns. 
He had two able military officers, Kandeyarüja and his son Pàndu- 
ranga.  Kandeyarája was the commander of his army.” During the 
' Tth and 8th decade of the 9th century A.D. the Rastrakiitas were. 
holding sway nearly over the whole of the Deccan under Amoghavarsa I 
Srivallabha (A.D. 814-878), whose son Krsna or Kannara was assist- 
ing him in the administration as a yuvaràja. A branch of the 
Pallavas was holding sway over Nolambavadi, modern Chitaldoorg and 
Tumkur Districts. The Gaigas were ruling in Gangavadi, roughly 
the modern Mysore District. Another branch of the Pallavas was 
enjoying sovereignty in the North Arcot. The Pandyas won high 
renown under their leader Varaguna, whe extended his sway up, to 
` the Pennar river at the cost of the Colas of Tanjore. The Kalacuris 
under their king Kokalla were governing the Dahalamandala. 

Sometimes about this time, Vijayaditya accompanied by his two 
generals Kandeyaraja and Panduranga and his counsel Vinayadigarman 
‘went out for digvijaya. In the first phase of the war Kandeyaraja lost 
his life. An inscription reports that the above mentioned general died 
on the battlefield while fighting on behalf of Paracakra(r&ma).' 
Vijayaditya conquered and burnt the city of Nellurapura, modern 
Nellore.” Next he fell upon the Pallavas of North Arcot, who were then 
ruled by Aparajita, apparently a successor of Nypatuiga.’? Ukkala, 
which was also known as Sivacula-caturvedimangala, was the chief city 


6 SE., 1928, pp. 97-98. 
7 Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. II, p. 4H. 8 SE., 1909, p. 108. 
9 Ibid., 1914, p. 84. 10 Ibid., 1906, p. 64. 
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of that Pallava kingdom." Vijayaditya denfeated the Pallavas and 
plundered their country. It is stated that he carried away the gold 
from the Pallavns.? He is also said to have burnt Acalapura. It can- 
not be suggested with certainty whether Acalapura is identical with 
Ukkala. Conquest of the Pallava country brought Vijayaditya on the 
border of the kingdom of the Colas of Tanjore. The supremacy of the 
Cola dynasty.was established iw Tanjore by Vijayalaya in 846 A.D." 
The Cola king was, at that time, hard pressed by the Pandya Varaguna 
Maraiijadaiyan, the king of Madura. An inseription, dated Saka 
792—870 A.D. was issued in the 8th year of Varaguna.!'* Varnguna's 
inscriptions prove that he nct only i incorporated a part of the Cola country 
into his own kingdom but also advanced beyond it and conquered a 
portion of Tondai-nidu up to the river Pennar (South). When the 
Cola country was thus overrun by the Pandyas, Vijayalaya appears to 
have taken shelter under Vijayaditya. ‘An inseription’® tells us that 
Vijayaditya espoused the caure of the Cola king and gave him shelter, 
This Cola king was, in all probability, Vijayalaya.  Vijayaditya 
succeeded in restoring the Cola country to Vijayalaya by defeating the | 
Pandyas. An inscription credits him with a victory over the 
Pándyas." ' As regards Vijayalaya a record states that he seized the 
town of (Tanjore) Taficüpuri as he would his wife.!* 
Vijayaditya’s success in the south greatly consternated the Ras- 
‘trakiitas and their allies,---the Nolambas of the Chitaldoorg, Tumkur, 
and Salem. Districts, and the Gangas of Mysore. The earliest known 
king of the Nolamba-Pallava family was Mangala-Nolambádhirája.'* ° 
Caruponnera, the third king of this line, was a feudatory of the 
Rástraküta Govinda III. The known dates of Mahendra-Nolamba, the 
fifth king of the family, are Saka 800 and 815 — A.D. $78 and 893.°° 
He was thus a contemporary of Vijayaditya III. His maternal uncle 


11 SIL, vol. TH, p. 12.° 19 lbid. 1914, p. 84, 


18 K. S. Aiyanger's Ancient India, p. 99. 
14 SE., Nos. 705-709 of 1906. * 15 Ibid., 1905, p. 54. 
16 Lid, “1923, 839 of APP. B. . 17 SE., 1914, p. &. 


18 Ibid., 1906, p. 66. 
19 El. Sil X, p. 38. 
20 SE., No, 348 of 1901; EI., vol. X, p. 68. 
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was Rajamolla-Vermmadi, king of the Ganga country." Mahendra in 
conjunction with Ràjamalla- fought a battle with the Vaidumbas.? 
‘When the Càlukya army under the leadership of Vijayaditya attacked 
the country of the Nolambas, the Gaügas of Mysóre sent army to help 
the latter. Vijayáditya however had no difficulty in overcoming this 
odd force. "He is said to have killed Mengi, the king of Nolamba- 
‘ragtra, in battle. An inscription? of the reign of the Calukya-Bhima I 
registers that Vijayaditya cut off the head of Maügi in a fight with 
the Gaügas. It also gives us to understand that Mangi fomented re- 
bellion among the Gaügas against the Cülukyas, Mangi appears to 
have been identical with Mahendra. . . 1 
Next came the turn of the Gaügas. The Ganga kings who were 
contemporaries of Vijayüditya were Satyavaikya-Rajamalla and his 
successor Satyavakya-Butuga. Rajamalla closed his. reign in 870 A.D., 

and hig successor in 909 A.Di*4 At the approach of the Calukyas, the 
Gatigas took shelter in- their fort, which stood cn a hill. Vijayaditya 
overran the Gaüga country and reached the border of the Rastrakiita 
kingdom. Amoghavarsa I deputed his son Kr sna for offering a suitable 
defence against the invading Calukya army. The strength of the 
Rastrakiitas was increased by the Kalacuri army, which was sent by 
-the:king Kokalla I under bis son Sankaragana. The Rastrakiitas and 
the Kalacuris were closely connected through matrimonial alliance. 
Krgna’s wife was the sister of Sankaragana.* The united strength of 


21 EL, vol. VI, p. 66; for the history of the Nolambas cf. EI., vol. VT, p. 64; 
vol. X, p. 68. The genealogy of the Nolamba dynasty may be put thus :— 
f Mangala 
Simhapora 


Caruponnera! 





Polacora 
| . 
Mahendra  : 
Avappadeva ' 
| 
AÁnniga = Diliparasa. ] 
|, 22 EI., vol. X, p. 60. 23 SE., 1918, p. 132. 


24 "EL, vol. VI, p. 69. |^ 96 LA., vol. XII, p. 268, 
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the Rastrakiitas and the Kalacuris was no match for. that of Vijaya- 
ditya. Vijayaditya won a decisive victory over his enemies at a place. 
called Kiranapuri. This city was forthwith burnt by the Calukya 
amiy which then forced its way through the Rástraküta kingdom. The 
 Ederu. grant? of Amma TI states that ' Vijayäditya “having been 
challenged by the lord of the Rattas, conquered the unequalled Gangas, 
cut off the head of Mangi in the battle, defeated Krsna and Sankila, 
burnt the city (of Krsna), The Pithapuram inscription" of Mallapa- 
deva reports that Vijayüditya III “played the game of ball on the’ 
battle-field with the head of Mangirüja, frightened Sankila, residing 
in Kiranapuri (and) joined by Krsna, restored his dignity to 
Vallabhendra." Vallabhendra, referred to above, may be identified 
with Amoghavarsa. The Kalachwmbarru grani? of Amma II states 
that the Vallabha king paid great honour to the arms of Vijayaditya III. 
The examination of these evidences point out that Amoghavarsa, at 
the outset, ignored the strength of Vijayalditya, but after the latter's 
vietory over his son he esteemed him as à king of great power. The 
Malayapundi grant? of Ammarája states that “‘Vijayaditya slew in a. 
great. battle Mangi, the king of the great Nodamba-rastra, defeated the 
Gangas, who iook refuge on the peak of Gaügaküta, and terrified 
Sankila, the lord of the excellent Dà(ha)la, who was joined by the- 
fierce. Vallabha." The same inscription further tells us that Pandu- 


ranga burnt Kiranapura, the residence of Krsnaraja. An inscription?? 


96 SII., vol. I, pp. 39, 42. ' 27 EL., vol. IV, p. 289. 

28 Ibid., vol. VIT, p. 186. 

29 Tat putrah Paraeakrarümáparanamadheysh — /  hatva bhiri-Nodam- 
barastra-nrpatim Mamgimmaha-samgare Ganganasrita-Gamgakiita-sikharan 
nirjjitya sad-D(aha)ladhifam Samkilam ugravallabhayutam yo bhàyayitvà catus- 
catvarimsatam abdakimé ca Vijayüdityo raraksa ksitim / (EI., vol. IX, p. 51) 

Two stone slabs from the Madanapalle Taluk of the Chitoor District refer to 
: one Ganda-Sankali, whose brother-in-law died in a battle with the Colas at 
Hireyavalli (SH., 1993, App. B, Nos. 300, 301). The Madras Government Epi- 
graphist is inclined to identify this Sankali with the-adversary of the same name 
of Vijayaditya TII (ibid., p. 100).' But in view of the evidence given by the 
Mailyapundi grant Sankila cannot but be considered as identical with Sankara- 
gana, who was also known as Sankuka. 

30 SE., 1993, p, 98. 
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of. Vijayüditya's reign lays down Te the king deputed Panduranga 
for conquest. A second inscription?! of his reign reports his conquest 
of Acalapura, victory over Sankila and Kannara, and the fact of his 
burning of Kiranapura. 

An inscription*? of Saktivarman’s reign gives us the additional 
news that Vijaydditya defeated one Baddega, who may be identified 
with the prince Baddiga of the Western Calukya dynasty. His grand- 

‘son Arikeáarin was the patron of the Kanarese poet Pampa. Pampa 
flourished in the middle of the 10th century. 

Vijayalditya’s success in other directions was not less significant. 
He invaded the country which corresponds -to the modern Bastar State 
and burnt its capital Cakraküta." The name of the dynasty which 
held sway over that couutry about this period is not known. In the 
10th and 11th centuries A.D, a Naga dynasty is found to have been 
ruling there. The ancient country of Kosala lay to the north of the 
Bastar State. Vijayaditya III is said to. have taken by force the ele- 
phants of the kings of Kosala.’ The adversary of Vijayáditya in the 
Kosala country cannot be identified. The country did not still come 
. under the supremacy of ‘the Kalacuris. We are told that Kalingaraja, 
a descendant of one of the eighteen sons of Kokalla (A.D. 360-900), 
the king of Tripuri, having abandoned the ancestral land, acquired by 
his two arms this country of Daksina-Kosala.®* . The Gangas of Kalinga 
also felt the brunt of the sword of Vijayaditya. The Masulipatam 
.plates*? of Calukya-Bhima records that Vijayaditya took by force the 
gold of the Ganga king of Kalinga. The Pithapuram inscription?* of 
Mallapadeva states that Vijayäditya received elephonts as tribute from 
‘the Kalinga kiug. The above categories prove beyond doubt that Vija- 
yüditya was a military leader of the highest order. Almost all the con- 
temporary rulers of the south felt the strength of his arms, But his 
‘conquests were in most cases followed by incendiarism, rapine and 
plunder. In course of his military excursions he burnt not less than’ 


five great cities of the south. 


3L SK., 1993, p. 98. 32 Ibid., 1918, p. 132; EL, vol. V, p. 126. 


33. Bom, Guz., vol. Y, pt. Il, p. 380. . 34 KL, voh 1V, p. 239. 
35 SE., 1914, p. 84. wr 36 KI., vol. I, p. 37. 


. 87 SE., 1914, p. 84. : 38 El., vol. IV, p, 240 
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Vijayüditya III built a temple known as Bejayesvaram i.e. 


 Vijayes$varam."" He ruled for forty-four years, and closed his reign in 


888 A.D.*° He had no son to succeed him on the throne. He appointed 
his younger brother Vikramüditya, also known as Vikramdaka, as heir- 
apparent, but the latter seems to have predeceased him.” Succession 
then fell upon .Vikramaditya’s son Calukya-Bhima. , 
Calukya-Bhima 1, Visnuvardhana (A.D. 888-922). 
Calukya-Bhima 1 performed his coronation ceremony in Saka 
814—A.D. 892 ie. four years after the date of his accession. He 
Lore another name Visnuvàrdhana, and assumed the epithets of Tribhu- 
vaninkusa,  Dronàrjuna, Sarvalokasraya, Parama-Brahmanya, and. 
Rtasiddhi.** . 


Altogether six inscriptions of Calukya- Bhima’s reign bave been | 


. discovered. 


(i) The Attili inscription, dated Saka 814.5 

The inscription records the grant of some lands in ‘the village Gf: 
Attili, situated in the Attili Visaya, to a person on the occasion: of 
the king’s coronation ceremony in S. 814—892 A.D. 

The village Attili is identical with that of the same name, situated 


- in the Tanuku Taluk of the Kistna District. 


(ii) The Bez waca plates." 

The object cf this grant is to record that the king, on the occasion 
of his coronation ceremony, granted the village of Kükiparru, in the 
Uttara-Kanderuvidi Vigaya, to a Brahmana, resident of Ummara-. 
kanthibol. 

(iii) The Bezwada stone inscription”? 

The stone slab bearing the inseription lies near the Govindamntha, - 
on the Indrakila hill.at Bezwada, in the Kistna District. It reports 
that u temple was erected on the Indrakila by one Cattapa under the 


39 SE., 1993, p. 98. 40 EI., vol. V, p. 130, 

4l Ibid., vol. XVIII, p. 233. . . 42 Ibid., vol. IX, p. 55. 

43 SE., 1909, p. 108; 1904, p. 84°, 1918, p.131; SII., vol. I, p. 42; 
El., vol. V, p. 180; vol. XVIH, p. 227. i 

44 SE., 1918, p. 131. : 45 Ibid. 

46 El., vol. V, p. 127. . 47 SE., 1918, p. 85, No. 883. 
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patronage of Visnuvardhana, son of Vikramaditya, in the 17th year 
of the latter's reign. f ' 

Visnuvardhana, referred to above; is identical with Calukya- 
Bhima I. The date corresponds to 909 A.D. 

(iv) The Anakapalle inscription.** 

The inscription was discovered in a feld i in the Anakapalle Taluk. 
.lt is fragmentary. It refers to Calukya-Bhima I, and the grant por- 
tion mentions Elámafci- Kali$gadesa, and Devarastra. 

Elamafici which was situated in Kalinga is identical with 
the modern Yellamancili. Devarástra is also mentioned in the 
Allahabad pilar inscription of Samudragupta. 

(v) The Vedatulüru grant.” 

The object of the inscription is to record the grant of the village 
of Vedatulüru, in the Uttara-Kanderuvati Visaya, to a number of 
Dráhmanas. 

(vi) The Adanki Bü m l 
The inscription is engraved cn a stone slab lying in a field at 
i Adanki, in the Ongole Taluk of the Guntur District. It refers to one 
Tribhuvaninkuga, who was in all probability Calukya-Bhima I. It 
records that Panduraiga granted some lands in Dhammuvuram. 
Calukya-Bhima, in the first year of his reign, made Pandu- 
ranga his commander-n-chief." He had also a general named 
Mahākāla, who was the son of Gimakamba. Gamakaimba was the 
daughter of Nagipoti, who was the foster mother of Calukya-Dhima.** ` 
The early years of the reigr of Calukya-Bhima were not free from 
trouble. Krsna II, the son and successor of Amoghavarsa I, invaded 
the Andhra country. He was accompanied by the Cálukya Baddiga, 
and the Lata chief, who seems to have been the Mahasamantadhipati 
Akalavarsa Krsnaraja.*° All effort’ on the part of Calukya-Bhima. for 
putting a check to the progress of the invaders met with signal failure. 
The whole of the Andhra country together with the Guntur. 


48 SE., 1909 p. 108. 490 SE., 1914, p. 84. 
60 EI., vol. XIX, p. 275. 51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid., vol. V, p. 134. 

53 IA., vol. XIII, p. 65; El., vol, XVIII, p. 227. 
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and Nellore: Districts was taken possession of by the Rastrakitas. 
Krsna put his own. officers in charge of the numerous forts of that 
country. Shortly afterwards’ Panduranga, the commander of the 
| Clukya army, rose equal io the ‘occasion, and made brave attempts 
for rescuing the Andhra country from the domination of the Rastra- 
kütas. K series of battles were fought between the Calukyas and the 
Rastrukitas. “A son of Calukya-Bhima killed the Rastrakita general 
Dandena-Gundaya, but himself met his end in the battle at Niravadya- 
pura. . Pànduranga captured as many: as twelve strongholds held by 
one (Vaso)-Boya, and brought under his control all the hill forts in 
the Vehngi-nanda.3— The Rastrakiitas were eventually driven out from 
the Andhra country, and -Calukya-Bhima regained its throne. he 
. Pampa-Bharata, reports that Baddiga defeated Bhima in -the battle. 
Bhima, referred io, appears to have been identical with Calukya- 
Bhima. Ar inscription? of Amma I states that -Calukya-Bhima 
illunined the Vehgi country, which had been overrun by the Ratta 
chieftains, just as by dense darkness after sun set. The Masulipatam 
grant? of Calukya-Bhima-I-records that the king defeated the army - 
of Krynavallabha together with his allies, and that before him fled_as 
darkness before light, the vile kings of Karnata and Lita. It further 
telly us that the king’s son died.on the battle-field -of Niravadyapuru, 
having killed the general of the Vallabha king . named. Dandena- 
Gundaya from the back of the elephant. ' 
Calukya-Bhima I ruled peacefully during the remaining part of 
his reign." He was benevolent and generous. = An inscription"! of 
Amma I records, that Calukya-Bhima fulfilled like parents, friend or 
like a preceptor, the desirés of the distressed, helpless, naked and, 
ascetics. , : l 
_Calukya-Bhima ruled for thirty years, and closed his reign in 922 
"ALD. He had two sons Vijayiditya and Vikramaditya of whom the 


former ‘succeeded him on the throne. 


51 EL, vol. XIX, p. 275. 55 SL., vol. I, p. 42. 

56 SE., 1914, p. 84. Cf. Anakapalle Taluk inscription, ibid., 1909, p. 108; 
1918, p. 131. : 

57 Ibid., 1909, p. 108, : 08 SIL, vol I, p. 42. 
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Vijayaditya I y, Rollabhiganda (A.D. 922). 
Vijayáditya assumed the titles of Kollabhiganda, Ganda-bháskara, 
` and Kaliyarttyaüka.? He is described as the ruler of Veügi-mandala- 
and the Trikalinga forest, °°, Not a single inscription of his reign has 
yet been traced. Bhaadangditye, also known as. Enid. was, his 
general.9:. 

The Rástrakütas who were driven out from the Andhra country 
by Calukya-Bhiina; I continued hostility against the Caluxyas during’ 
the reign of Vijayaditya. Vijayaditya , fought with ‘his enemies with 
all his migh. and after having broken down their power lost his life 
in an engagement at.a place called Virajapuri.’ An inscription’? of ` 
Saktivarman states that a Son of Calukya-Bhima I planted a pillar of 
‘victory at Viraja(puri). An inscription™ of Kulottunga Coda IL 
. reports that Vijayaditya IV died in a battle at Virajápuri. A grant’ 
E of Amma I records that Vijayady ‘having’ destroyed the crowd 

“of his (father’s) foes by the of his arm (and through his 

..valour, while his father was . ving, and having conquered after 
(his father’s death) the crowd of dis enemies, and the association of his - 
external foes by his extensive wisdom—went to Indra, in order to 
conquer oné- equal half (of Indra’s throne)" 

The chiefs of the Pariechedi family, who were vassals of the suc- 
cessors of Vijayaditya, | were designated as the lords of the country of 
six thousand (villages)** ox the southern bank of the Krsnaverna river 
'ie. Kistna. A stone pillar inseription** at Prattipadu states that the 
` Mahümandaleévara Kusumaraja of this family was the lord of the 
. town. of Virajüpuri Virajapuri was evidently the chief town of the . 

group of six thousand vilages, situated on the south bank ‘of the 






Kistna.: i . 
Vijayāaitya ruled for six matih only. He had two wives. The 
first wife gave birth to his son Amma I, and the second one named 
Melamba. was the mother of Sa aa 87 “Amma I succeeded 
ps father on the throne. ; m 
. D. C. GANGULY 

59 EL, vol VI, p. 190; SIl., vol. I, p. 43. -> -60 EL., vol. V, p. 134. 
61° SIL, vol. I, p. 43. 62 SF., 1918, p. 182. (683° Ibid., „1°17, p. 128. 
64 SII., vol. I, p. 42, v. 12 - 65 EI., vol. VI, p, 227; SF., 1917, p. 118. 
- 066 SE., 1917, P- i28, | - "07 EL, vol. V, p. 188; vol. XII, p. 186. 


Damaged Sripur Pletes 
(Containing the Seal of Mahajayaraja of- Sarabhaper Dynasty): 


In April 1929, at the ancient capital of Mahakosala. Sripur now . 
known ag Sirpur in the. Raipur District of C.P., we! found out 
two inscribed images—one of Duddha and the other of Siva. On both 
the images the Buddhist formula is inscribed in the X utila characters of. 
about the 7th century AiD., as, also a broken Torana with ‘the 
Gajalaksmi figure—the faouly emblem of the Somavaméi kings of. 
Sripur. i 

Mr. Ram Ratax Lal Tolugdar ig us of a find of a set of three 
copper- -plates with a seal, which were being sent.to Beénareg -for 
decipherment through Pandit t Banshi Lal ‘Dube. I called on Pahdit 
Banshi Lal Dube at Raipur an he seal as well ‘as the three ‘plates, 
the first of which was partly i: The charter belongs to one 
of the Sar abhapur kings The legen on the round Gajalaksmi seal is 







in a fair condition of preservation and reads as follows:— ' 3 l 
area anara: i 
p S TT RJR t 
There is nothing special in the text, which is but a true copy of 
other charters of this family found at Arang and Khariyar—with only 


the neces:ary changes of proper names such as of. the village granted 
and the grantees. The names of the village and the district where it 


^ (was situated, ‘are lost. 


The charter: was issued from: Sarabhapur and the engraver's name 
was df who: “engraved the Raipur and Khariyar plates also.? 

In 1982 the. Mahakosala. Historical Society discovered another very | 
important charter of this family, at “Thakurdiya, a village 6 
-the N.E. of Sarangarh town. his charter has two special features. 
It was issued not from. Sarabhapur like all cther charters of the family 


miles to 


1 I was accompainéd by, Mr. S. N. Lal ‘Agarwala, Pleader: of f 
. Raipur, and Mr, Ram Ratan Lal "Talugdar of Sirpur Estate. : : 
2 -Fleat, Gupta Inscription, p. 196; EI., IX, p. 170 - 
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(A) Plate No. ]—Reverso 





LIH.Q., March,-1934 
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which have so far come to light but from Sripur. The donor was 
Maha Pravara Raja, a son of Manamitra, as the legend on, the seal 
` describes ( rema .. ARITA SITIS) 

From the Khariyür charter of Mahi-Sudevarija, we know that 
Prasannamátrà was the father of Minamiiya. In the Mahakosala 
Historical Society ‘there is a coin belonging to Prasannamátra - whose 
name is engraved in beautiful box-headed characters. All these dis- 
.coveries help us to give the genealogy of the Sura Poagur kings as 





follows :— f 
{ 
Prasannamütra? . 
iden POE NM 
Manamiatra4 Mahàjayaràja 
| | : 
Mahà-Pravararája Mahà-Sudevar&ja | 


I reserve my comments on the reign. of these kings for a future 
paper. The text of the charter is given below :— 


Li. suf Tage hz)" X XX 


l. 2 wa egitan RETRE x x x x x x 


/ 


/ 


/ 


3 A silver coin of this king has been found. / 

4 The name of this king appears in the seal of Khariyür plates and in the le- 
gend of our newly discovered Thakurdiya Plates of Pravararija. Maha Jayaraja 
was the 2rid son of Parsannamiitra as is evidenced from the legend on the seal found 
in the Sripur Plates, which I describe here. Mauamatra had at least two sons. 
This is noteworthy that both Prasannamütra and Manamatra assume the epithet 
‘mitra’ instead of. ‘raja,’ as is the case with other three names, Pravara, Sudeva 
and Jaya, who have the titles ‘Maha’ as well as ‘raja’ before and after their 
personal names. But no copper inscriptions of either (Prasanna or Manamatra) 
has yet come to light. 

5 As regards the world Wm in oe 1. it appears to be an omission 
on the part of the engraver. On examination of the original plates 
discovered at Thakurdiya, Sarangarh. and Arang, I find that the letter q 


of the word Hga remains the same in all of them instead of its correct form g. 
Compare: Sarangarh Copper Inscription of Maha Sudevarija :— 


LATUR TET aoa 


e 


STRICT ete. | ae: 
(EI., vol, IX, p. 281.) , 
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18 RTARTA aig ur med) x x XX XX X X | 
l4 demit meine RXXXXXXXX 
l T Si XXXXXX 

. 6 qarana ARRIJE X X X XXX 


\ 


vou thing is remarkable. This slats Pour the name of Mahà- 

. Sudevaraja, while the seal. contains the name of hig uncle Jay. araja, 

` The Taluqdar of Sripur told me that when the ‘charter first came to 

his hands, the ‘seal and. the three plates were all in tact. The .ring 

. joining the seal with the plates, was cut by him for taking estampages. 

l Was ii that Jayarāja succeeded his nephew Sudevarāja, and 

although the plates had been prepared in Sudeva’s life time, the 

charter could have been issued ander the seal of his successor? Or 

was it through mistake that a wrong seal was fastened to a set of plates, 
there being two sets of seals as well as peo for being issued, 


The 1st plate i is heen 


and plate (obverse) 


Xi qaa RNa R 
1235 ani RRA A TAi 

| 1. 3 daar ARRA 

Jl. 4 aaa qalrr 
l. 5 nerd agaa a ET: a g- 
l. 6 TATION aha chew 


2nd plate (reverse) 


iL ian es a E EE 
L 2 qi nRa gud meg fuf S 
1,8 frr saga Te |, Tak shgepetaa tat 
l4 gw wag buf he act ai 0 
1-5 aR ARTET A sem 4o 
MG eat gre! fri seem me | eee 


l (C) Plate No. 1I—Reverse 





IH.Q. March, 19340. 


(E) Plate No. II1—Reverse 





‘Legend on the Circular Gajalaksmi Seal of the: 


Thikurdiya Plates of Mah& Pravararaja 
4 — s LI 





Gajalaksmi seal 
(bearing the name Jayarājā) 





1.H.Q., March, 1934 
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i 3rd, plate (obverse) | 
].1 aafia du q: aaa’ ata élu gare | Wf ata 
1, 2 gafy ait ifr fra: | ager agia a TTA 
1 3 a ach ada aghtdaar cer uer SIRE | qe 
4 FE FT AN: TA TS WI GA STAT WUT aT 
1,5 aem gfate aina fe arare gT- 
l, g faf agaren saaa a «AR Wu ae 


. 3rd plate (reverse) ` 
o weg zur RET 7 
I read the legend on the circular Gaja-Lakgmi Seal of the 
Thakurdiya& Plates of Maha Pravararüjw as follows:— ` 
ARTETA’ npn d 
MATTIAS XII MFT Cdi 


"n 


l L. Tp. PANDEYA. 


The ee of re 


are 1848 the first edition of the Paficatanira was published ` nm 


Europe by Kosegarten.. Eleven years later, Benfey brought out a Gér-- l 


man translation of this Paíicatantra. The later researches of Prof. 
Hertel have shown this edition to ‘be very uncritical, being based on 
manuscripts belonging to two different versions, The translation was 
‘embellished by Benfey with’ many notes in which he ‘pointed out 
parallels in Europe ta the stories contained in that Pañcatantra; and 
‘thus laid the foundation of the science of Comparative Folklore: Since 
- then, numerous articles have -been published relating to, and editions 
brought out by many scholars of, many, versions of the Paicatanira 
written in various languages.. Among them, particular mention 
must be made of Prof. Johannes Hertel who has published the Sanskrit. 
text of several versions of the Paficatantra, ‘and also given a compre- 


` D ‘hensive account of all the versions known of that book i in his Das Pañca- 


‘tantra: seine. Geschichte und seine Verbreitung (1914), and of Prof. 
Franklin Edgerton who has given in his Paficatantra Reconstructed 
what he considers to be the very wording of the book written by the 
original author; and. also a. short history of the better-known versions 
of the book in the appendix to ‘vol. V of Tawney- Penzer’s Oceun of . 
Story. Both these scholars agree in thinking'that all the Paiicatantra 
versions known.to us are derived from a single codex which mentioned ` 
Visnuáarman as the author, and which contained the stories of -Say~ 
: dili's Barter of Sesame, Ass in Panther’s Skin, Iron- -eating Mice, etc. 
I shall hereafter call this codex VI. Ea 
This opinion. is indeed right so far as the Pañcatantra versions 
known to these scholars are concerned. Recently however there dave 
come to-light fhe. following four Paiicatantra versjons that differ 
`- markedly from the Tantrákhgaikà, Pirnabhadra’s Paficatantva, 
Southern, Paticatantra, Teatus simplicior, and other v versions descended 
from V1; 
(1) Durgasimha's Paticatantra. This version is written in the 
" Kannada or Canarese language; and I -have published a detailed ac- 
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count of it in the Zeitschrift für Indologie úni Iranit 6, 255 ff. 
and T 8 ff. It was written by- Durgasimha who was a Great Minister for’ 
Peace and War under the Western Calukyan emperor J ayasimha II or 
Jagadekamalla I (1015-1042 A.D.); and according to a stanza? found 
in.a manuscript of the book contained in the Jaina. Library at Art 
_ the book was finished on Monday, Caitra-$ukladvada£i of the cyclic year 
Prajapati [= dis 953 piedi, ie., on Monday, Sth: March, 1031 
ALD. l D 
The name of the author of the Paficatantra is given as Vasubhiga 
in this version. , à f 

(2) The Tantri, known also as Tantri Kamendaka, Tantrivakya, 
or T antricarita. This is written in Middle J avanese, and three ver- 
sions of it, one written in prose, and two later ones written in verse, 
are current in Java. A‘synopsis of the contents of these three versions 
ls given by Dr. C. Hooykaas in his dissertation entitled Tantri-de 
Middlo-Javaansche P. aficatantra-bewerking which was published 
in 1929; and a full translation (n the Dutch language) of the prose 
version was published by the same scholar in 1981. 

The name of the author is ‘piven as Vasubhaga in one of. 
the metrical versions; and this name Vasubhiga occurs many times in 
the prose version also as that of the author or speaker of the many 
Sanskri* verses that are given there. 

Accor ding to Hooykaas, the Tantri was written not later than 1200 
A.D. ae l 

(3) : The Laotian Posicatantra, Known also but incorrectly, as 
Mfulla Tantai. A synopsis of the. contents of this. book is given (in 
French) by Prof. Finot in the DEFEO.,; XVII, 84 ff. This version 
toa seems to have been written not later than 1200 A.D. 


1 See. the - note published ‘in the Kannada paper . Rastrabandhu of 
28rd February, 1931 by Mr. M. Govinda Pai. The stanza in question is corrupt 
and reads as— l ME l . = 
T ati-sampannate-vetta, sad-guha-nivasa-sthanami oda Praja- 

pati-samvatsara-Caitra-miasa-sita-paksa-dvadagi taraka| 
pati-varam ‘bare Paíicttantram esedatt idhütriyo] Durga-nir. 
mitam..........ssssseeeee mada-lilà-puspit amra-drumam|| - 

2 Similar versions written. in Balinese, Madurese, etc., are current in Bali, 

. Madura and other islands of the East Indian Archipelago. 


THo., Marcu, 1934 FERT | 44 
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-~ "The book gives the name of neither the author of the Pañcutantra 
nor of the Laotian translator. — P . 

(4) The Siamese Favicatuntra or ‘the Conversations of Nang 
Tantrai.. A French translation of this book,? under the title Lés 
Entretiens de Nang Tantrai was published by the late Prof. E. 
: Lorgeou in 1924. The redaction used by him of this book (of whidh- 
several exist) was a late one, written, it is conjectured by him, in . 
` about.1750 A. D.; but, as he has himself said, the original collection 
of which the Siamese book i is a translation, is much earlier. | x 

In this book too, nothing is said about the name of the Siamese . 
translator or of the author of the original. 

The very fact that the first two of the above-described versions 
meütion Vasubhága instead of Visuuéarman, as the author of the. 
Paücatanira, shows that they cannot be descended from VI. This is 
the case with Tantai and Z'antrai also; for, though these versions do 
: not mention that Vasubhaga is the author of the Paricatantra, they are; 
as pointed out by Hertel on p. 340, op. cit. (see also in this connection. 
App. III in.the above-mentioned. dissertation of Hooykaas), closely | 
` connected with the Tantri and descended umedintely from the same 
" version of the Paficatantra as the Tantri; that is to say, the Tantai and 
Tantrai too are "derived from a Paticatantra version which mentioned | . 
Vasubhiga as the author and are not descended from VI. di 

Y have hence, in my article entitled ‘On the ‘Reconstruction of 
the Paficatantra" which was published in ZZZ., VIII, 228 f. (see: also 
- Table IV cn p. 31 in Z/7., VII); formulated the conclusion that there 
are two chief recensions of the Pausicatantra, that of Visnugarman, 

and that of Vasubhaga. By far the great majority of the Pattcatanira 
versions now known to us belong to Visaugarman’ s recension and are 
descended from the archetype that T have called VI. The versions 


` Ux z / 47 
8 1 shall henceforth refer to the hakand Ahree . „versions ak T antris Tan tat 
and Tantrai respectively. Likewise, ` I; shall ‘yo the abbrev itions Paióa, ? 
*Vi', and 'Va! for Paicatantra, -Vignugarnian, and Va&ubhàga, \and the terms ‘Vi i| 


versions" and ‘Va versions’ to denote the Poficitantra versions ‘descended: From Ni... 


and Va. respectively, by Va being unde: "stood: the archetype from wi Kich aré des“: 
cended all the versions that mention y asubhäga, as author, f 3 ` i í 


^ 


aa S 
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belonging to Vasubhāga’s recension are, on the other hand, only four 
in number, being those described above... - ey MES 
l These four versions, it will be noted, are all written in languages 
other than Sanskrit; and in addition, the 7'antr;, T. antai and Tantrai - 
are not so much Paficatantra recensions as adaptations (like Narayana’s 
Hitopadesa) of the Paficatantva. The discovery therefore of versions 
-of Vasubhüga's Paficatantra written in Sanskrit would be of great 
value in the study of that book; and as it-is not improbable that 
manuscripts of such versions still exist in private libraries‘ of Pandita 
in India, and particularly in that portion of the Deccan ‘which is 
bounded on the north and south by’ the Godavari and Kaveri rivers, . 
i ‘propose to give here a brief account of Vasubhaga's version of the 
Pañcatantra and the peculiarities that distinguish it from Vişņu- 
śarman’s version of that work. This ‘account is based on the above. 
-described four works." 

1. As in Vignugarman’ s Paficatantra, so in Vasubhaga’s Pafica- 
tantra ‘too, there stands at the beginning a kathámukha or introduc- 
. Won. This introduction however states^that the name of the learned 
PBrühmana who. volunteered to ieach the principles of the. Arthasastra 
.' to the three princes was Vasubhalga-bhatta, and that he choze for this: 
purpose five stories from that inexhaustible store-house of stories, name- 

ly, the Brhatkatha. oy poU 


4 Or perhaps in public libraries even Whose Sanskrit MSS have not been 

'. carefully examined and -classified. I know, for instance, of some libraries in 
which all the Tancotanira manuscripts aré given under one heading (viz., 
‘Paiicatantra) without one, word being said to indicate to which version (the 
Textus Simplicior, Textus Ornatior or Pürnabhadra's ' Paficatantra, Southern 
Paficatantra, Southern Paficatantra Amplior, etc.) it belongs. I a'so understand 
from inquiries made that it is often the. practice of pandits or others entrusted 
with the work of examining and reporting. upon. ‘Sanskrit MSS to put on one 
side all MSS of the Paitcatantra as not needing further examination. As a 
result, it sometimes happens that) Paficatantra MSS contained in public libraries 
too may turn out, on close examination, to contain interesting. new stories, or 
new readings of stanzas and prose passages. : 

5 It is my hope that it will stimulate such readers of the IHQ., as are 
zealous in the cause of truth and’ have access to collections of Sanskrit manus- 
cripts, to examine the Pajicatantra- MSS found there, and in case they chance 
to come accross MSS of Vasubhiga’s version, to publish detailed .accounts of 
them in the 1HQ. or at least to write to me about them, : MD 
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‘The kathamukha in^ Durgasimha's Paftcatanira contains an 
emboxed story ; but it is difficult to- say if such an emboxed -story was 
‘contained: in the Sanskrit Paficatantra too which. was the source of | 
l ee s work. 

. The order in which the five Books (tantra) occur. in 
Vasubhaga’ s recension is different from that ‘of Visnugarman’ 8 recen- 
sion. If we represent: the five books of Vi's recension by the letters : 
ABCDE, ‘then the order in which these books occur in. Va's recension 
has to be represented by the formula AECDB. That is to say; the: 
second and fifth books of Vi's recension have changed places in Va's 
. recension and form its fifth and second books respectively. 

There is. a difference. too in the titles of these bcoks, In Vi's 
` recension, they are called. mitra-bheda, sulyl-labha, sandhi-vigraha, 


labdha- niga and ‘asamprekyua- káritva. Compare the stanza - 


mitra- bhedah. suhpl- labhas samdht-rigraha eta ca] 
`. labdha-nàásam: asampreksya-káritvam paitcaiantrakan n 
That? occurs in the Southern | Pañcatantra. In |Va's version, 
on the other hand, the Titles of. the corresponding books are 
bheda, mitra-h harya, visvdsa (or better acisrāsa), valicana ond parthsé, 
Compare the stanza l 


bhedah parikşā visvdsas caturtham vañcanam tathāļ | 
mitra-kāryam ca païsaite kathās tantrartha-samjiakah | | 
That occurs in Durgasimha’s Pañcatantra. 

3. The following stories that belong, according to Edgerton, to - 
the original Pañcatantra (i.e., o Vi's version of the Pañcatantra) aro 
‘lacking in Va's version ;.- The Iron-eating M ice; Sándili's Barter of 
Sesame; Deer's former captivity (Citranga’s story); Ass in Panthers. 
Skin; Elephant, Hares and Moon; ORE Man, Young "afe and Thief; 
and -Cuckold Carpenter. 


4. On the other hand, hers are found in Va’s versions the follow- l 

ing stories that are not found in the. (earlier) Vi versions ; 
l (a) Sage Durvasas and Dog. The sage Durvasas once picked up a . 
stray pup, and taking compassion on it, carried it with him to his 

hermitage. After a few days had passed, the pup became daring and 


mischievous and made itself*a nuisance. "The sage therefore \changed 
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it info a monkey, and a8. this was still more mischievous, changed: 
it into a deer. In tliis form however. it was pursued by beasts. of. prey; 
, and therefore the sage transformed it ‘first into a. tiger and then. into 
a lion; -On the lion beginning to kill the boys of. the sages, he became. 
` angry, and transformed it again into a dog. 

(b). Ape anid Ungrateful Hunter. A hunter once catus his 

arrow at an aged tiger, and missed it. Being pursued by the angry 

tiger, he ran: swiftly and took hold with his hands of the low-lying 
roots of a tree, but was unable to draw himself up. At this juncture, 
an ape came to his- help and drew him up into the tree beyond reach 
.of the tiger. The. tiger then attempted to persuade the ape to give up 
the hunter (i.e., to push him: down), but being unsuccessful, went its 
own way.. The ape then went away from the tree in order to bring 
some fruits to appéase the hunger of the hunter; whereupon the 
"wicked man seeing its. young ones, reflected that they would provide 
food.for his family for w day or two, and tak sing them went away. 

(e) Magician wlio revived dead Tiger. Once a foolish man who 
had learnt the art of extracting poison from’ snake-biiten persons and 
. curing them,’ went about - searching for snake-bitten persons in order 
lo test his own proficiency. When passing through a forest, he saw 
a: tiger there that had ‘died of snake-bite, and set about reviving it. 
disregarding the advice of passers-by ‘not to do so. After he extracted 
.. the poison from the ‘tiger and revived it, the tiger got up hungry, 
ate him and went on its, way. i 

(d) Race between Garuda and Tortoise. Garuda once catches a 
tortoise and wants to eat it. ` The tortoise however persuades Garuda 
to enter into à pact that it should -be spared in case it proved to be 
the winner in a race with Garuda (Garuda - to fly along the seacoast 
~ and the tortoise to swim in the water). Arrangements were “accordingly 
made for the. race.’ The tortoise however held a “conclave of his 
‘children and. grand- children and instrutted them that “they should al]. 
station thebaselves, one by one, at regular interyals, through the whole 
length of the race-course, and-show themselves and: reply whenever 
Garuda called. . This they did; and when Garuda, flying swiftly in 
- the air, called. out at intervals, ‘Tortoise, where arè you?’, one of 


the tortoises would. lift up : 4s head and answer, "Here I am ahead 
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‘of you’. Garuda thus found a tortoise ahead: ‘of him at the winning- í 
post, and had io admit that the tortoise won the race. 

- (e) Language of Animals.. The king of serpents | once conferred ` 
a boon' on a king that he would understand the speech of animals, . but 
warned him at the same time that he would die if he disclosed to 
another what he had thus heard. One day, when the king and quétn-- 
were together, he heard some ants speaking with one another and being 
amused at what they said, laughed loudly. The queen- inquired the 
cause of such laughter, and protested that she would die if he did not 
reveal it to her. The king resolved that it was better that he should 
himself die after disclosing what he had heard to the queen, and 
Avent to the monastery to béstow some last gifts. When going,. he l 
heard a stag refuse to undértake a dangerous commission on behalf of 
. his roe and, on the roe saying that she would die in that case, saying, 
“Then die; better that you should die that I. Do you think that I am 
like the king who wants to give up his own life to satisfy the whim. 
of his queen?", The king, on hearing these words reflected within. 
hiinself that even. the animals acted more reasonably than he and going 
oto the queen, told her that. he would not tell her guam that she. 

might die if she wanted, and put her away. l 

|^ (t Floating Rock and Dancing Apes. For eyanpsis of. this story, 
Bee 2HQ., VII (1931), 516 f. 

(g) No Milk without Milking. For “aynonee of this jary 
too, see JHQ., VII, 518 f.- ; 

(h), Vararuci and Ogre ‘(brahma-rikzasa), The page Vararuci » 
who: was wandering and visiting holy places was once passing through 
_ the Dandaka forest when a brahma-raksasa (ogre) saw. him, and desir- 
. ing to eat him, approached. Seizing Vararuci by the hand, he asked, i 
‘What is the way? What is the news? Who is happy, and who is 
served?" Vararuci, understanding his intention, gave him appro- 
priate answers, and was allowed to go.in peace. 

` 5, The stories of King Kacadrwma (Kuludruma) and of The 

Avaricious Jackal are found in both. ihe Vi and Va versions; but the. 
story-contents differ in each of these versions. The former story, in 
the Vi versions, is concerned”with a jackal who fell in a vat of indigo 
and therefore became blue-coloured ; in the Va versions, it is concerned ` 
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with a king named ‘Kacadruma who turned out faithful and trusty 
servants from their offices, bestowed them on unworthy and incom. 
petent persons, and was abandoned by them when the kingdom was 
‘attacked by enemies. The Vi versions relate, in the latter ‘story, that 
‘a hunter who had killed a'deer and was carrying its body, killed 
‘again a-wild boar, and was killed by it. The Va versions, on the other 
hand, relate in this story that a hunter who had killed an elephant 
‘was killed by a snake which: too was killed by him accidentally when 
: falling. i 

These are the chief differences. that distinguish the Va versions 
from Vi versions ; and as they are such as can be noticed by even a cursory 
reader of Purwatantra manuser ipts, one can thus very easily find out 
if a MS belongs to Nasublaga's 8 recension: 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH 


The Domicile of the Author of Campu Bharata 


Students of Sanskrit are now aware of the existence of a Kavya 
‘entitled Campi Bharata by Ananta Bhatta. It was published by the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press of Bombay in 1919.- Therein we are not told 
anything about the domicile, date and the scholarship of the author. 
The question of the domicile of the author of the Campi Bhirata, a 
land-mark in the history of the Campü sty le, îs an ipmortant one. Here 
an attempt has been made to show that he belonged to South India, 
particularly Karnatak. 

- The Kavya in question has twelve Stabukas audd is written in Camprit 
style as the very name of.the book indicates. It is verse and prose 
mixed, a style with which the students of Kannada literature are well 
acquainted. We do not come across a Campü very often in Sanskrit 
literature ; there are, in fact, a very few Sanskrit Campiis, which may pro- 
perly be so called, except the Sanskrit dramas if we may so.class them. 
Prof. A. B. Keith says: “The romances contain here and there a few 
stanzas but they are normally and offectively in prose; and the literary 
compositions styled Campüs, a name of: unknown sense, differ vitally 
from s in that they use prose and verse indifferently for the same 
purpose." 

Dr. Keith admits that the Campi style in its reiesit technical sense 
' is a later phenomenon. Let us now examine whether it is possible to 

trace the origin of the Campü style to Dravidian sources. Scholars of 
_ Kannada are aware that from the 9th to the 12th century Kannada poets 
wrote their works in the Campi style. This style is associated with the 
Jainas and looked upon as thé Jaina style. We are told of the Brahmin 
poet Rudrabhatta the author of the Jagannaiiiavijaya following the 
Jaina style inasmuc as he has written his work in Campi. We are also 
told that Kannada poets have invariably followed the definition of a 
Sanskrit Mahakavya in so far as the eighteen descriptions are concerned. 
- But here I hold a different opinion. Because the Kannada poets have not 
. strictly observed the-rule about the continuous metre throughout a sarge - 
except the concluding one. We do come across the change of metre 
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v almost at each succeeding verse, To elucidate my point, I may say 
. that Kannada poets, if they use Campakamala in one verse, use Utpala- 
mālā in another avd Mattebhavikridita in the third and so on. In 
‘the history of Kannada literature, the Campi style ceeupled the field 
more than any other for no less than three centuries, But it is really 
very curious why this style was not so popular with the Sanskrit poets 
-as it was with the Kannada poets, This question naturally leads us to 
' make the conjecture that this style was foreign to Sanskritists, in the 
sense that it must have belonged to the Southerners. The process of 
welding of two cultures is always a slow one, so also is the process of 
borrowing styles. So naturally before this style became popular with 
the Sanskrit poets it must have been a very long time.. l 
This is all with regard to the external influence on the style of 
this particular class of Kavya. 
Let me now turn to some internal evidences. One of these is the: 
peculiar rhyming adopted in certain verses, e.g. in Stabaka I. v. 17. 


alone aged ofa ecran 
quitar dfaetfóriengts fena | 
wga CECGISC GIL 
Soitfrahacatea fag: ui 


_ The second syllables of all the four lines of the stanza are identical. 

. This is a feature universal in Kannada’ poetry. In the words -of 
Nrpatuüga gasses) Vig BASH Vad mag it is quite 

] essential for Kannada poetry to have the identity of second 
syllables in all the lines. "This phenomenon recurs for more than 
fifty times in four Stabakas whieh have in all 332 verses. In Stabaka 
IV. 27 we have a similar phenonienon, : viz. the identity of the second 


syllables not in all the four lines but only in two. ‘The verse reads, 


E ania sa afèna gÀ caufas: JAR | 
agger meis: GEASS II 


In verse No. 38 also we have just the same thing as in verse 27. In 
verse 32 also we cole: across this identity’ cf second syllables in. only 
two lines. Verse 37 is similar to verse 27. The ‘list of verses where 


we meet with suth phenomenon is given below in the Stabaka or der : 


uro. , Arincir 1934 l 2 . 18 
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Stabaka 1:—17, 27, 28, 32, 37, 42, 61, 62, 68, 72, T4, TT, 88. a 

E 2:—6, 7, 16, 18, 29, 30, 40, 46, 47, 55, 66, 78, 81, 90, 109. - 

yy) 8:—32, 4, 8, 9, 18, 82, 114. 7 

5 4:—14, 20, 31, 32, 48, 60, 64, GT. 

This naturally leads us to conjucture that the author of ‘the 
Campü Bharata may have belonged to the Kannada country where 
cne of the common characteristics cf poetry i8 the pecüliar rhyming of 
second syllables and that perhaps may be the reason why he is fond ` 
of the peculiar rhyming. His birth and surroundings must have 

naturally influenced his Sanskrit diction. Qo 

‘There are also other evidences to support our conjecture, for 
- instance, we find -cin the third Stabaka an allusion to a 

custom prevalent among the Karnataka ladies. In IIT. V. 34 we are 
told that Arjuna caught the fragrance emitted by the Cola. Ino f 
. The verse reads, - 


- aami m CREME qr | 


` aa ioari Aitarge T 
The commentator Ramabudhendra explains— srtefaeguier- 


ATA as follows:— Aai Aleutian aad: afta: ga- 
gafon: gota gran aT ME TJA o SRÀ GAA 

aed. water) detent A. fs ef ofafz: | 
Here we are definitely told of a local practice peculiar to Cola ladies, 
| Le. of besmearing the cheeks’ with, turmeric powder. Even to 
this day , this practice is prevalent anieng the Ssuth Indian and 
Karnataka ladies. Nowhere else is it to ke found, This allusion to 
local usage lends support to our conjecture. 

. There are other important evidences also in the same Stabaka. For 
instance, while describing Arjuna's travels im, the scuth the poet has 
waxed eloquent on the existence of ‘cocoanut palms and the river 

. Kauvery in the Cola country. In III. 36 we have, 
gaat wag afs RINAT: ud viagra: | 
ang fo afieat anika Aegna, il 
In III. V. 41° there is mention of the various products | peculiar 
to the coast line, showing the famili: arity of the poet with these 


products ; 
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^, RBRATThrrerIaryeraAaaAT | 
STAI aaa qui: gereg: agaaa TATA: |! 

In III. 46 Gokarna Ksetra is mentioned. Gokarna is a place of 
pilgrimage" iu Nor Kanara. It is very sacred to ihe Saivas. 
Iu V. 48 we have bedu. told that, Arjuna’ bathed in the madii 
which has been identified by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar witn QATAN. 

j Now considering all these evidences, we find.that the poet had a 


« 


personal knowledge vf the southern region. 

In I. 88 safe REA SEJE neon sita 
the word gzip is very im portant, The commentator explains it as 
SENI gn . Rev. Dr. Kittel in his preface to Kannada— English 
: Dictionary gives a list of words borrowed in Sanskrit from Kannada 
"among which this is óné.. The very sound is un-Sanskritic and it is 
rarely found in the works written by genuine Sanskrit scholars. Here 
also we can trace the influence of vernacular over his vocabulary. 
Perhaps 'some scholars. may explain away the use of this word as 
necessary for the sake of rhyming. - In that case also they will be 
"admitting the same, influence inasmuch as the rhyming of the second ` 
-| syHable is universal in Kannada poetry. 

In III. 123 we find agta qqå mung:. The doses bor ex- 
plains mgA as "PREER Hea. WEG may be the Sauskritised 
' form of EET sl of Kannada. Tn III. 106 gadeaR nafi dni 

gate afra Sat there is a trace cf vernacular construction. 
"Wd geste does not sound well to the Sanskrit scholars ears. But 
we meet with such cons struction in Kannada. For instance, people 
often say thus efag ez aag diga? . This wil perhaps explain 
` the un- Sanskrit- nature cf the phrase iw question. : 
I shall now venture to place before the reader the most important 
. piece of ey idence to be found in Il- V. 91: 
; aeg aconfipranti asia BAAR AAT Suum | 
[2o aged mezgüen sere aÙ B safari | 
The comnieniator explains the meaning of aŭ g as 240r aq He 
further on says . sagax saute REALE A-AT KATA aaa 
H Ier otc AR Such neaga cau be found in Kannadag , ‘ 
cub V. B. Nark 
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Devipur is a village on the east bank of the river Bhágirathi, 
situated about 7.miles north of the city of Murshidabad in Bengal 
Cloce by on the otier bank of the river, stands the village Baranagar, 
associated with the memory of the famous Rani Bhavani’ of Natore. 
During the earlier seat of the 18th century, Devipur was the resort of 
religious men and mendicants from various, parts of- ‘the: country and 
contained several monasteries locally known as ükhyüs. A few of these 
akhyás are still existing and it is in one these that this- inscription 
was discovered by me about ten years back. 

: The inscription is engraved on a thick hard black stone measuring 
about 28" x 14" x 77. The four borders of the rectangular slab are deco- 
rated with floral design. A dividing line runs through the middle 
of the stone and the lower half is again sub-divided into two compart- 
menis. In the upper register, there are five Hindi verses in four 
lines whereas the lower left-half contains six lines in Beugali prose ' 
and the right-half six lines of poetry in Persian. In addition to these 


‘there are the names of several Hindu deities recorded in the middle of 


each of the four ornamental border lines. 

The inscription is in an excellent’ state of preservation and ‘is now 
deposited. in the Nahar Museum, Calcutta, by the courtesy of 
Mahant Ganapatidas Goswami, the High priest of the dkhya. “The 
record bears the date Samvat 1791 in Hindi, Sakabda 1656- in Bengali 
and Hijri 1146 in Persian corresponding to 1734 A.D. It also bears 
the name of Gandharva Simha as the donor of a temple and a well.- 

The Trilingual inscription is unique inasmuch ag it containy the 
three current languages of the country in their respective characters. 

From thé texts of the inscription we obtain the following facts: 
In the year 1791 of the Vikrama era on the third day of the new 
moon in the month of Vaisakha corresponding to 1656 Saka era and 
1146 A.H. Raji Gandharva Simha bought a piece of rent-free land to: 
the south of village Devipur adjoining to village Bahadurpur, erected. 
a temple of Visnu (Hari), caused a well to be dug there and dedicated 
them to the god as an act of religious merit. The. area of the plot is 
mentioned as measuring twenty-two bighàs and eight kathis, having on ' 
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the west the river bank, on the north Devipur, on the south and east 
Bahadurpur. In all the versions of the text we are told that the purchase 
was made from the wife of one Radnegvara. The versions in Hindi and 
Bengali mention that the plot formed part of a garden belonging to 
Ratnegvara’s wife while the Persian version -speaks of the land as 
lakh raj (rent- free) and that the same belonged to I$vari Devi, widow 
of Ratnesvara, w Br àhmana by caste. "Phe scribe's name Ramakrsna_ is 
-noted in ihe Persian text. 

‘The villages of Devipur aud Mabulfardur still exist, aud the tablet 
has been found in the former. T have not yet been able to find out 
the name of Gandharva Simha in any of the available annals of Bengal, 
The name is alvo no longer remembered by the people of the locality. 
Nevertheless it is certain that he must-have been an imporlant personage 
of the time. In Hindi he is designated as Nrpa and Maharija. The 
Bengali text gives the full name as Maharaja Gandharva Simha Bahadur 
while in the Persian he is styled as Raja Gandharva Simha only, Thus 
there is no doubt about the 1 faci that he was one of the notable men of the 
province and therefore it may be possible to trace lis line of descent. 
But from what we cau gather from the inscription, it is probable that 
Gandharva Simha was nol a Bengali. The reason is that the names of 
the four gods inscribed on the borders are not generally invoked by 
Bengali Hindus. These are Vasudeva, Ganesa, Raghunatha and 
Laksmana. Excepting Ganesa, the other names do not find favour 
with the Bengalis. These deities are more pepular with the Tlindus 

_of Bihar and the United Provinces. Raja Gandharva Simha therefore 
must have been either a native of Bihar or some other country of the 
north.. But the dialect of ihe Nagai text is clearly Maithili. ‘This 
fact coupled with ather considerations suggests that Gandharva Simha 
possibly belonged: f some district on the north of ihe (Ganges in Bihar 
There are even at the present day several Jandholders in Bengal 
specially in Murshidahad District, who claim their descent from 


families of otlier provinces. 


The different eras mentioned in the Inscription 
The Hindi verse begins with Vikrama Samvat, the most popular 


eta in inscriptions, the Bengali text mentions the Saka era while the 
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text in Persian gives both the Hijri era and the Regnal year, without 
the name-of the reigning sovereign. The last date is mentioned as the 
9th Shawwal of IIijri 1146 and the 16th year. of the Jalus, which refers 
to Muhammud Shah, the reigning emperor at Delhi. The Governor 
(Suba) of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa at that time was Nawab Sujah-u-din 
Mahomed Khan and his ‘apital was at Murshidahad. | Gandharva 
Simha may have some connection with the court at Murshidabad where 
he was possibly living at the time. Devipur, not far from the metro- 
polis, must have been.at that time, a great religious centre and was 


therefore selected as the site for the dedication of temples and wells. 


Orthography of the Hindi and Bengali teats j 


Às already pointed out, the Nügari inscription which occupies , 
the upper half of the slab is in Maithili, The use of 'u''is. 
very prominent. The corrupt spelling, due either io care- 
-lessness or ignorance vf the scribe, is also noticeable in several . 
linés of the text. The word ‘numa’ inseribed in the lower border: 
is a striking illustration of such mistakes. The use of ‘s’ (dental) 
is found in place of ‘3’ (palatal) as, in Vaisasa, Ratanesura, Visa. 
In the next place, ‘s’ frequently occurs in place of ‘kha’ thus 
Jvaisása, gusi, sali, The use of ‘nw’ peculiar in Maithili and Bhojpuri 
is found along with the use of ‘w in such words as, samvatu, 
asthànu, bàgu, sumrana and mandilu. In üttar, we come across a 
.gross mistake of the scribe who adds ‘w to ‘i’ in the third line. 
Like Prakrit, the use of ‘w for gy is also obvious in such words . 
as sumrana, parimüna, nibana. The use of ‘1’ in place of ‘r’ in 
the word *mandilu' in the fourth line is also: not commonly found. 
As to the orthographical peculiarities of the Bengali text. the 
following may be noted. In the first place short ‘i’ has been used 
for long ‘T’ e.g. in the second line ‘stri? has been put for ‘str? in the 
thirdline,'devi' for ‘devi’, for ‘ti’ in tritiya 'ti; «s is used for ‘Sas also, 
Yor ‘g’ in such words as saka for gaka, vaisiga for vaisikha, sola 
for sola. But ‘s’ and ‘$’ are also used for ‘s’ ; thus màása for māsa 
and divase in place of divase. The use of ‘tri’ for ‘tr’ in tritiyà is also 
interesting as it illustrates an old and corrupt form.. Similárly 
‘the use of ‘w for ‘ij’ is also found in two.places of the text, viz., 
in lines 4 and 6, where purva'and kupa are’ used for pürva and 
_kiipa. The, old form of writing ‘ra’ in Bengali as found here, is now 
obsolete and it is only current in Assam. Similarly the old forms of 
` giting the words g, €, d and &t as found. here, are also changed 
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different forms of gm, p, aq as we find in 


modern writing and printing. In line 5 we find sácá for sacanna 


through the mistake óf the scribe. 


"The word most probably -stands 


for modern Bengali chippanna, 


TRANSLIT TERATED TEXTS 
Borders (In Nagart Script) 


(Lop) Sri Krsna Vasudevju sada sahai. 
(Left) Sri Raghunathiya namah. 
(Bottom) Sri Ganesàya nniah Srih, 
(Right). Sri Lachmaniya nmah. 


l. 


Upper Half (In: Nāgarī Script) 


Sambatu 1791. Vaisisa māsa sudi tija,/ Sri Nrpa Gandharva 


Simha bhuva molale vayau dharmakovija/ Devapuri asthànu ya 


2 
Re 


ha vüga gaügake tira / jara saridi tino soi Sri Harisumra- 


nako dhira/ Ratanesuraki nirine dayau susi kar mola :. tha- 


3.. 


ri ropi mahárájane dharmapuri adola : üttara Devipura vase 


pachima gang’ àli : meda Bāhädurpura lagi dachina 


4. 


püraba sáli : bighà visa para doya hai Atha vise  parimána 


Hari mandilu Kinho taha i ädhyau küpa nivana. 5, 


c ID 


t 


6. 


th CO H5 


Lower Halt- Left (In Bengali Seript) 


Om Sri Maharaja Gandlianea Simha Bahadur Ratne 
sarera stri sthine haga haite baisa bigha āta 

katha iha pascime Gangira ali uttare Devipu- 

ra puryva daksina Báhádurapura jara kharida laiyà 
Sakabda Solasa sici(nna) sane-Vaisikha másera a- 
Ksayatritiya divase Hari-mandira o kupa dila. 


Lower Halt-Right (Zn Persian Script) 


Raja Gandharva Simha Bahadur Bagha karadanda jara 
kharida Suda namuda andara habeli cihasiri afajida. 

me girapht aja nijda musamata Isvari devyáà cobu da ahaliye a 
Ratanesara junnüradara mutabbaf bajuda. 

bistau do bighà moyaji hasta bisoye lakharaja, hadda magha- 
riba auja datiyaye mouja dara mouja mijaj 


‘Pira -Bahadura hara do suda masarika o junuba darada 


jamina, tà Sumal hadda Deyipura mokarara Suda, amin 
aja tàwürikha nahuma Sabbala daha u Saísanah jalusa yaku 
hajara ū yakasada u cehala u Sas Hijri manusa 

Aja khat Ràma-krsna: 


D 
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e. TRANSLATIC N ( Borders) ` 
( Top ) May á auspicious Krsna Vasudeva ever help ( mg "n 
(Left) Obeisance to auspicious Raghunatha. 
( Bottom ) Qbeisance,to.auspicious Ganesa auspicious. 
( Right ) Obeisance to auspicious Lakgmana, . 


(Nagart teat) 
.. 1l. The blessed king Gandharva Simha ‘sowed ihe seed ot meri- 
-torious action by purchasing land on the third day of the new.” 
moon in the month of Vaisikha in 1791 Vikrama era. X 

2. The garden-land in Devapuri ( literally, abode of, ilie Lodo 
` was situated on the bank of the Ganges and the sober ‘king ' 
"( Gandharva Simha) bought .the same with money (ulus or 
the prayer of god Hari ( Visnu ). i 
, 8. The wife of Ratneśvara was paid the price to lief m 
and Maharaja (Gandharva Simha) thus laid the foundation of 
something of a permanent nature in that auspicious place. 

-4. To its ( garden-land ) north there was the town of Devipur, 
to the west was the bank of the Ganges and on the southern and 
eastern boundaries there lay the village of Bahadurpur. l 

. 5. Thé area-of the land was 22 bighas and 8‘bisas ( kāțhās ) 
and there'a temple of Hari ( Visnü ) was caused to be erected and 
a well excavated. i 

l (Bengali text) 

‘Om: The. blessed Maharaja Gandharva Siingh Agios pur- 
chased from the wife of Hatne$var 22 bighas 8 kithds of gardén- 
land, bounded on the west by the bank of the Ganges,’ on the north 
by Devipur, on the south, and west .by Bahadurpur, and dedicated 
a temple to Hari(Visnu) and caused a well to be excavated, on 
the third day of the new moon in the month of Vaisakha in the - 
-,1656th year of the Saka era. ro dii 
2d (Persian teat) "e: 

Raja Gandharva Singli Bahadur purchased. land for cash’ 
and- dug -a well of drinking water in the garden: which heé 
bought from Musammat Iswari Devyà, the widow of: Brahman 
' Ratnesxar. The garden contained 22 bighas8 kàáthüs rént-free 
land having the course of the river Ganges on its western boundary, 
on the eastern and southern, the village of Bahadurpur, and on ` 
the northern,. the village of Devipur. The date was the 9th of $ 
* Shawwal 1146 A. H. the 16th year.of the’ Jalus (regnal year). By 
' the pen of Ramakrgna ( it was. written ). 
] : k PUE Namam ^ 


duc 
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‘(about earlier homes and migrations of the Indian Aryas)* 


-A 
` 1 
1 


Lil 


‘Division of he Southern H emisphere ‘and Oceania 
E. aga, |: Loka or “the Indian Archipelago 


. "he Southern Hemisphere too was similarly divided into Naga 
‘Loka, the seven Pàtàla: countries and the Naraka laud. To the south** 
` of India, in the Indian Ocean. there were many small hilly islands rising 
“on the peaks of a mountain range called the Vidyutvàn range, inhabited 
Ly a short státured people of cloud-blue colour enjoying short life, living 
on green fruits, roots, herbs and foliage like monkeys and cows. Be- 
sides these islands there were humerous small ones forming the Varhina- 
-dvipa Varga and six other islands inhabited by various classes of people 
aad containing mines of different metals and gems. The names of 
. these six islands are (1) Aügadyipa. (9. Borneo) ; (2) Yama" or Yava- 
dvipi- (PJava) ; (3) Malay advipa (? Malayan Peninsula, or, Celebes and 
Malacus Islands) ; (4) Saükhadvipa and Kumudadvipa (? Siam and. 
Cam^odia. or New Guinea); (5) Kusadvipa (Coos island) atid (6) Varaha- 
dvipa ` (? Philipine ` or Austr alia). Of these, thé Anga dvipa 
was full” of Mleccha and , other population, had a .hill called 
the -Cakra Mountain which "contained -numerous Niüga (abodes, 
‘and, was regarded to be in the middle**- or heart of the Naga 
countries. The high beautiful Malayadvipa, the land of gold aml 
silver mines and of sandal forests, inhabited by many kinds of Mlecchas, 
had the Mahámalaya** alias Mandira mountains which had the hermi- 


Continued from vol. 1X, p. 885. 
66 Va., 48; Bd., 52; ct. Ram., IV, 40 and 41. ] 
67 Ta. (48, 19) calls it Yama’ but Bd., (52, 19). and Ram., (tV. 40. 99-39) 
call it^ Yava. 68 Bd.. 52, 17-18; Fā.. 48, 17-18. 
09 Bd, 39. 21-90; Va. 4& 20-29 of. Hes, III, 46, 57.62; Mat, 163, 
1-78, ef. also Ram.. AV., 40, 25; 11, 34-85," : ; 
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tage of Sage Agasti and of. many Siddhas. The Saükhadvipa also was 
inhabited by many kinds of Mlecchas and contained the palace of a 
Naga king Saükha-Mukha. The. Kumudadvipa was inhabited by many 
pious people. In the Variha island lived various tribes of Mlecchas and 


other nationalities. It was highly prosperous, and ‘contained extensive 


rice fields and a beautiful hill called the Varaha from which flowed: “the. ... 


river Varahi. The people here were worshippers of the Varāha 


incarnation of Visnu. 


‘Patala C ontinent 


The Patala group” of countries or islands began fro om the Fasten”! 
Bea Pus it is more definitely located as situated in the naval or heart” of 
‘the Naga Loka. It was pre-eminently the land? of the Nagas and 
DEAN and the latest order of.the Asuras called the Daityas and Dana- l 
vas etc. after their defeat by the Devas of the continent were driven out 
to, and forced* upon it as permanent settlers under the custody and 
protection of Varuna who at the time was the overlord'* of the major 
part of it, Patala region is. described in glowing terms as the land of 
pleasure, -peace, prosperity and happiness. The Svarga countries were 
no match to it in respect of health, wealth and beauty. The climate 
here was ever temperate and pleasant. It had seven divisions viz.— 
(1) ‘Atala (2) Vitala or Sutala (3) Nitala (4) Talatala or Gabhastimita 
or Gabhastala (5) Mahatala (6) Sritala or Rasátala and (1)- Pátüla. ` 
The second Patala, i ie. Vitala is the land" of Aśvaśirā alias Hayagriva 
where the Vedas received substantial development. The seventh Patala 
lay to the west of all, contained the capita! of Vasuki, called the 
Bhogavatipura and also contained the charinug populous abode of 


. 70 Fora description of the Patala countries vide Vis., II, 5; Bhag., V, 94; 

Maut., 946; Vā., 50; Bd., 54; Br., 21; Muh., Ud. 98-103. 

- 71 cf..Mbh., Ud. 108, 19. 72 Mvh., Ud. 99, 1 ^ 

1$ Bhag., V, 24, 8; Br., 214, — 5; Bd., 5t, 55; Tā., 50, 54, Vis., II, 5, 4; 
Mbh., Ud. 99, 1, 15; 100, 1. Wet, 

* Mat., 47, 215, 63, 212, 233; 131, 5. Vä., 97, 99; 98, 68, 80, 86. 

74 Of. Mbh., Ud. 39, 11; 98, 15-17; 110, 3; Sabha. 9. "AE 

75 Cf.-Mbh., Ud. 99, 5; cf. Bd., 54, 22; Vā., 50, 21; cf. also Mbh., Ud. 
$9, 13-14 
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Bali. At the lowest or farthest end of this Patila there lived Ananta 
or Sesa Naga of white-red colour, who was the personification of the 
"l'àiasa nature of Narayana, the creator, the progenitor of Rüdras 
and Agnis, and the emperor over all the Nagas. : Apparently this Ananta 
flourished in the southern part of South America or in the Antarctic 
region. . The Pătāla continent contained many living?* volcanoes, 
Presumably owing te the P DES of these volcanoes, the major por- 
tions of it have long sunk below ihe sea level”? and is now beyond 
recognition, ^ — , l 
Naraka Land 

According to the T'?snu (II, 6,.1) Naraka region lies below the 
sea. The Bhágavata (V, 26, 4-6) says that it is included in the three 
' worlds (Svarga, Marttya and Pàtála) and is situated’? in the extreme 
southern, part cf the earth, and, is surrounded with water. It is the 
-name of a particular tract of the Pitr kingdom where the Pitrganas 
‘of the Agnisva'ta sect live and where the Yama with his gana (tribe) 
holds his court of judgment. ; It is included in-this earth (ibid., 40) 
‘and is 99000 yojanas distant, and the route lies through a barren 
candy hot desert with no trees or drinking water in. the way to remove 
the fatigue: of the weary traveller (Bhag., III, 30, 20-25). Both the 
` Mahābhārata (Van., 199) and the Brahma Purana (22, 214) give 
almost identical description : with the exception that the distance 
according to them is 86000 yojanas. According to the Matsya (169, 
13), it is in the’ neighbourhood of the Daitya and Naga countries, i.e. 
the Patila continent, and, according to the Harivamga (III, 12, 13) 
it is below the Patala land. l 

Originally Naraka appears to have been selected’® for the deporta- 
tion and incarceration of persons, not observing the Farnāśsrama dharma’ 


and violating other social and moral laws. 


76 Cf. Mbh., Ud. 98, 18; 99, 17-19; cf. also Mbh., Van. 188, 70-73. 
77 The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Vol. I, pp. 298 and 381) makes casual 
' references to a submerged Lemurian Continent, now under the Indian Ocean, in 
ihe soutl, which may be equated with the submerged Patala Continent, but the 
accounb of the Gazetteer is too meagre for any. definite statement. i 
78 The Ramayana (IV, 41, 44-45) also corroborates this. 

79 Cf. Tā., 56, 74-75; Bd., 61, 71-72. 


€ 
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4 
Now he Puranas unanimously” declare*? that. in. the winter 
solstice, EM the sun rises at the Amaravati town, the. capital of the 
‘Indra, it;is midnight at Saiijamanapura, the capital of Yama,.. 
sunset at Sudha; the capital of. Varuna,.and midday at Vibhavari, the 
capital of Sonra, When the sun rises at the capital of Varuna, it 
is midnight at Vibha, and sunset at Amaravati. When it is middày at 
Sudha, the capital of Varuna, itis sun-rise at Vibhavari, midnight 
at Amaravati, and sunset at Safijamanápura. This gives a very rough 
idea about the location of the capitals of four ancient important races, ` 
yiz.. ‘the Devas, the Yama-Pitrs, the Varunas and the Soma 
Pitrs. They are nearly 90° longitude apart from each other. Taking 
Amarivati situated approximately on 110° Fast, Safijamanapura falls ` 
nearly ong20° East, Sudha on 70° West, and the vil havari on 160 
West. But this is only a very rough calculation. , E 
Of the Puranas, the Täyu and Brahmanda are considered to have’ 
` best preserved the ancient ideas about the Pitys. ‘The fullest account 
is in the Vayu and Brahmánda which are practically. identical. -The 
: Harivamía agrees closely therewith so far as its shorter fersion goes: 
and a similar but brief account is given in the Veitsya and Padma 
which are almost alike. Similar accounts are found elsewhere.,''* 
N. Triesen 


(To be continued). 


80 Bd, 55, 40-50; Vā., 50, 94-105; Mat., 124,-27-35; ci. sis, ll, 8, 817; 
Bhag., 1V, 91, 7-12. 
81 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Traditions p. 46. 
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One of the corrections made by Dr. Jqomaraswamy in his last 
note.on the subject, is that he did not say ‘that the lotus supports 
of (the chamfer reliefs) at Bharhut had been meant to represent pillars 
(p. 215 of my paper)’. This is certainly true of his paper 
on ‘Sri-Laksmi’, where he assumes the identity of only the bell capitals 
with the Padmapithas of the reliefs, both in regard to form and 
symbolism.” But in his first note on the lotus- capital, he claims that 
“the lotus pedestal or seat (padma-pitha, padmasana) represent one 
and the same form as seen (a) in the round, and (b) in profile, serving 
in both cases as a support, while (c) the same expanded lotus flower 
is represented in innumerable medallions, ete... ..... These three 
aspects cf the lotus are mutually explanatory. Naturally, the stalk 
can be seen in the full round. or profile views; in the full round. ins- 
tance, d. is represented by the shaft of the column? Tt will be 
noticed that thé learned scholar concludes by extending the identity 
of the bell capitals with the lotus supp?rís, as suggested earlier by 
him, to the Dhvaja-pillar as a. whole, distinguished by sueh a capital. 
I doubt if the same position is maintained in his second note, where he 
claims only that ‘both the pillars and the chamfer reliefs illustrated 
the use of the lotus as a support.’ : 

Exception may, indeed, be taken to the curt way in which my 
. deduction referred to above, was dismissed: Jut Dr. Coomaraswamy's 
views, as clearly defined (supra) in his second note, are liable to the 
construction that Dhvaja-pillarg with hell capitals, or the latter by 
themselves and the lotus supports of Bharhut are two distinct suh- 
classes of Ictus supports. But so long as the symbolic signifieance 
ix supposed to be common to the entire class, we are required to find 
an explanation for the fact that the same figures, of men and women, 
Origin of the Lotus Capital, 7HQ., vol. VIT, (1931), pp. 747-50. 

Jéastern Art, vol. I, no. 3, (January, 1999), p. 179. . 

3 HIQ., vel. V1, no. 2, June, 1939, p. 373. (Italies mine). 

4 Such a conclusion is untenable, for if the Bharhut supports are symbolic 
-at all, they must be regarded as truly pictographic representations of the supposed 


tz = 


symbol ard not ns a sub-class of lotus supports. 
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of beasts, birds and flowers are not associated with both ihe sub- 
‘classes. In the paper on ‘‘Sri-Laksmi,’”’ again, Dr. Coomaraswamy 
offers to explain ‘why despite its seeming irailty," the lotus should 
“have come to be represented.as the support of figure. such as. those 
of deities or of divine animals." But it still remains to be proved 
that all the lotus supports of the chamfer reliefs have a symbolic signi- 
ficance, and. that all the animals represented thereon are divine in 
character. Furthermore, it has been shown by me that the Dhwaja- 
stambhas are an entirely distinct class of objects, having nothing what- 
‘gsoever to do with the Vedic cosmology of water. Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
rejoinder is that ‘the lotus must have been used as a general support 
symbol in and before ihe Maurya period," and that his theory 
“regards the lotus capital as simply the termination of a shaft, and 
not as a cihga."* Js it not legitimate io infer from this that. the 
definite connection cf Sri with the lotus in early iconography is of 
. no specific significance?" Perhaps that would be contradictory to his 
interpretation of the lotus support of.deities and divine animals, viz. 
that “the lotus is the waters, and all things are born of the waters," 
“thou Marth aa? the back of the Waters," (Yajur Veda, TV, 1, 3 and 
2,.8, and S.Br. VII, 4.1.8), even “this Marth lies spread on the 
Waters’ (S.Br. ibid.) He denies having said {hat “the Vedie lotus 


5 See 1HQ.,' VIL, pp. 238-44. My translation of Mahabharata, IV, 46, 
3-6, on p. 242 may be inaccurate but tliat does not affect any of my conclusions, 
Sco my paper ‘On the Dhvaja or Standard in India,’ read before the Nineteenth 
Indian Science Congress and published in the Morning Star, Patna, for May- 
_ June, 1932, pp. 179-188. Dr. Coomaraswamy makes too much of the Lotus capi- 
tals of the Garuda Dhvnjas of Bharhut, when.there arc so many others which 
do not exhibit the particular decoration. . li : 
6 1HQ., vol. VII, no. 4, p. 748. Why not as a secondary symbol upholding 
| the cihna above? : 
+7 fri, “who was born. from a lotus springiug from  Visnu's forehead,' is 
described as “Padmastha.’’ Brahmi, likewise born from a lotus, springing from 
the navel of Visnu, is described as *Kamalasanastha? - (Bhagavad-(ata, 11. 16, 
Brahmanamam iíam kamalüsanastham). §ankara’s interpretation, viz “kim ca 
Brahminam caturmukham 7Sam-Isitdran prajanam. kamalasanastham — prthivi 
padmamadhue merukarnikasanatham ity arthah,” justifies Mr. Havell’s views 
about the World-Lotus, which are ‘rejected by Dr. Coomaraswamy as of lato 
origin, (vide his first note). : 
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symbolism had a direct bearing on the animal standards," But I 
should recall his earlier remark (SriLaksmi) that ‘the fundamental 
conception" (of the lotus symbol) “expressed in late Vedic literature 
and in early iconegraphy is that of the waters as lhe support, both 
ultimate and physical, of all life, and specifically of the earth, whence 
: there follows naturally the ‘use as dsana and pitha. | Thus, whatever 
the relation of the early bell capitals to Persian types may be thought 
to have been, it is certum that Indian symbolism provides a fully 
adequate explanation cf the general form.” 

The other interpretation of the lotus symbol is that of Foucher, 
Waddell, Havell, Hocart and Moret, according to whom it is primarily 
concerned with divine birth, of the *'renaisance" of the deified dead 
in heaven, of the rebirth of the king symbolized in his consecration, - 
of miraculous births, in short cf generative force,” which is also asso- 


8 JiQ., VIL, p. 748. l admit that he does not specifically refer to tse 
animal standards. But cf." The Chamber reliefs representing e'ephants support- 
` ed -by lotus flowers | are of interest as analogous both with the elephants of the 
abhiseka types, and with the capitals of Maurya and other early staimbhas.?? 
Sri-Lakgmi, p. 179, : 

9 Cf. “Karly literary sources will 7 found to yicld a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the use of the lotus as support..: POVERO The original symbolic significance: 
of the lotus, as representing the. waters which support tho earth is very clearly 
stated, and there is no necd to invoke the later mystical ideas about a world 
letus and mandalas." (Compare Note 6, where Sankara on Gité, 11. 15, is cited). 
--HIQ., V1, 2, p. 374. Again on,foot note 1, loc. cit, we are told that “there are 
more ‘Vedic’? elements in early Indian art than has yet been realised. To take 
"another example" (Le means am example other than the Ictus support): “the 
inverted vessel is already used ag a rain-cloud symbol in the Itqg-veda (V. 85, 3-4), 
and appears as such, held in the trunks, of the dig- -gaja of theabhiseka of Sri 
Laksmi, in the second century B.C.” Also, cf, “I have myself shown (in Eustern 
Art, 1928, p. 179 that the cosmic Gavan underlying the use of the lotus as 
a support are already present in the Vedas." —1t pam, April-Octoher, 1930, p. 3. 
“The ‘holl capital ...... is altogether too much unlike the Persepolitan form to be 
a direct loan, while on the other hand the morphology is clearly and readily 
explainable from Indian Vedic sources (cable mou'ding=stamens, abacus = peri- 
carp, the whole bell-capitat=padmapitha: “the lotus means the waters." —(8S.Jir., 
VIL, 4. 1. 8), vide Journal of the Amer, Orient. Soc., vol. 51, p. 58. 

10 Foucher, A.—The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Paris, 1917, p. 21, n. 2. 
Waddell, L. A.—Lotus (in Buddhism) in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, vol. VIII, 1915, p. 144; on the ‘Om Mani’ for- 

mula; ibid., vol, VII, 1914, pp. 555-56. 
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ciated with lotus pools. Mun lexis illustrate the lotus in the 
above light, or'as the haunt of »pirits.or divine beings.” ln the 


ritual for the birth of Agni—Sun," the lotus leaf represents . the 


. Macdonell, A. A—Lotus (Indian). tbid., vol. VIII, pp. 142-144. 
.Havell, E. B.—4ndi«n Architecture, London, 1927, pp. 15-16, 99. 
Hocart, A. M.—The Throne in Indian Art, in Ceylon Journal of 

Science, Section G, vol. 1, 1924-28, pp. 117-118. l 
Morct, Alexandro—‘Le Lotus et la naissance des. dieux en Kgypte,’— 
Journ, Asiat., May, 1917, p. 499 if. 

11 S.Br., VIL, 3. 2. 14; 4. 1. 13. Agni takes refuge in the lotus leaf. Athurca 
Veda Suamhita, X. 8. 43. (Translation by W. D. Whitney, Harvard Orienta: 
Series, vol. 8, Cambridge, Mass, 1905, LL, p. 601). “The lotus flower of nine 
doors, covered with tliree strands (Gund)—what soulful prodigy (yakgu) is within 
it, that the brahman-knowers know. According te Keith, in e mythology of 
modern Hinduism, “cvon flowers may be ‘infested with ghosts."—3Mythology vf 
all Haves, vol. VI, p. 249. In the Tet festival in Annam, the dead ancestors are 
invited to eat and drink their fill, when the altar of the ancestors is surrounded 
with flowers, among which the most conspicuous is the lotus. Frazer, Sir J. G. 
—Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1914, vol. II, pp. 62-64. For Japan, see Hastings 
Encyclopædia, vol. VI, 1913, Flower, p. 54. Cf. The external soul in flowers, 
“The Peasant who became king —Mackenzie, D.—-Egyptian. Myth and Leyend, 
p. 44ff; Frazer.—Golden Bough (abridged edition), London, 1923, p. 674. 

12 In Rg-vedu, VI, 16. 13, Agni is brought forth by Atharvan by rubbing 
“from the Puskara or lotus flower. Puşkara signifies Puskara-parna or lotus 
leaf, 'Pugkaraparne hi Prajüpati bhumim = dyrathayat; tat puskaraparie 
uprathayadili, Srutáh] Bhumista™ Surcajagata adhdrabhiteti pusparaparnasya 
survajagaddháakata va m—(Sdyana)." Atra puzka ragabdena pu skurapürnanümá- 
lhidhiyata iti. See Macdonell, A, A.—ledic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 
Ci. Ananikian, M. H.—The AVES of all Races, vol. VIL, (Armenian), 1925, 
pp. 4345. 

.I do not think Dr. ‘Coomaraswamy has done justice to the texts he quotes. 
HV. 1..3. of the Taittirtya Samhita of the Black Yajur School (translation by 
A B. Keith, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 19, Cambridge, Mass., 1914, pp. 299, 
noto 4, & 293) is translated as follows :— 

(c) Thou art the back of the waters, expansive, wide, . 

About to bear Agni, least to be laid aside, 
Growing to might as the lotus flower, 
Do thou extend in width with the measure of heaven, 
(d) Do ye expanding be united;  ,- 
Bear Agni of the dust. 

(g) Thee, O Agni, from the lotus, 
Atharvan pressed out, 
From the head of every priest. 
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womb of the god. This is explained not- only by the fact that the 
lotus opens ity petals as the Sun’s rays touch them at the break of day 
and closes them at sunset, but also by the Indiaa physiological con- 
cepts, according to which the “uterus is shaped like a lotus flower 
which expands during the menstrual pericd and retains the semen, 
affixed to- the ovum, and floating about in the catamenial 
blood." (Agni Purdna—Dutta, 341, 7-10). © “Just as the petals 
of a full-blown lotus flower are gathered up (samkucatt) when the day 
is over," says Suáruta in his Samhita (Sarirasthana, III. 7), “so the 
uterus of a woman is shrunk {samrifyate) after the lapse of the 
menstrual period." In the hymn to the Aégvins Ry., V. 78.7) the 


The Mantras IV. 1. 3 for the collection of clay for the fire altar are 
explained in V. 1. 4. (dbid., pp. 394-95) where wa are told, . "He gathers with 
a lotus leat; the lotus leaf is the birth place (yoni) of Agni. Verily he gathers 
Agni with his own birth: placo.” In IV. 2. 8 we have, “Thou art the back of 
the Waters, the birth place of Agni,” (Ihid., pp. 320-21) and again in V. 2. 6. 5, 


“He puts down a lotus leaf; the lotus leaf is the birth place of the fire; verily. e 


he piles the fire witk his own birth place” (Ibid., p. 410). 

The Sutapatha. Tiens. VII. 4. 1; TM are translated by J. Eggeling as 
follows : — 

(LEE rd He then puts down a lotus leaf (in the centre of the altar 
site); the lotus leaf is a womb: he hereby puts a womb to it (for Agni to be 
born from). i f 

(8) eese the lotus means the waters and this earth is a leaf thereof: 
even as a lotus lezf lies spread on tho water, so this earth lios spread on the waters, 
Now this same earth is Agnis womb, for Agni (the firc-altar) is this earth, since 
thereof the whole Agni is huilt up: it is this earth he thus lays down........suns. 

(9) (He lays it down with Väg. S. XIII, 2). “The waters’ back thou art, 
the womb of Agni," for this earth is indeed the back of the waters, and the 
womb of Agni;—‘‘around the swelling ocean," for the ocean indeed swells around 
this earth ;—''growing great on the lotus;" that is, “growing, flourish thou on 
the lotus,"—''spread out with the extent, with the breadth, of the sky!" With 
this he strokes along (the leaf),—for this Agni is yonder Sun, and no other 
extent but that of the sky is able to contain: chim: he thus says (to the leaf), 
“Having become the sky contain him |" 

(10) He then puts down the gold plate thereon. Now this Hd plate is 
yonder Sun............ 

Gl) Me puts it down on the lotus lenf;—the lotus leo] is a womb; in the 
womb he thus places him (Agni). Cf. S.Br., VI, 4. 2. 2; VII. 3. 1. 9; 
VITI. 6. 3. 7. 


LIQ., MARCH, 1934 ' 1T 
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stirring of the unborn babe, which has completed its tenth month, is 
compared to the ruffling of the Puskarini or pool of lotuses by the wind. 

According to Taitt. Br., Y. i. 9. 5ff., in the beginning there was 
only water and a lotus leaf standing erect out of it, when Prajapati 
dived in the form of a Boar, rose up with a fragment of the earth 
and, spread it on the lotus leaf, whence originated the universe. Agni 
was one of the gods born from the lotus. In the Satapatha ritual, 
the lotus leaf (=the sky-womb of Agni—-Sun), deposited on the black 
antelope's skin (— Earth), have both of them io be touched, whereby 
concord is established between them “bearing within the brilliant, the 
everlasting . . . Agni." (S. Dr., VI. 4. 1. 8-12). "he lump of clay 
(=the seed) is deposited within the lotus womb (VI. 4.1. 7), the 
lotus leaf being tied round it with a string, whence the seed 
kept within the womb does not ese ape. (S. Br, VI, 4.3. 6-7). X gold 
| plate is laid below the lotus leaf, Agni being.thus placed within’ the 
. womb. Brahmi, ‘Sri and Avalokitesvara are other divinities produced 
on the lotus. According to Tuitt. Aranyaka, I. xxii. l, when the 
universe was still fluid, Prajipati was produced on a lotus leaf. Semi- 
divine beings similarly born are. Padma-Sambhava, of the Tibetan 
legends, a spiritual son of Amitübha, and Bodhisattva Maijuéri, a 
missionary of Buddhism in N. China. Vasistha, the son of Mitra and 
Varuna, “born of their love (manasah) for Urvasi’ (Griffith) was 
laid by the Visvedevih on a pushara (Ry. VII 33. 11) 
In the Asanka Jütaka (No. 380), “a being of perfect merit fell from 
the heaven of the Thirty-Three and was conceived as a girl inside a 
lotus in a pool; and when the other lotuses grew old and: fell, that 
one grew great and stood." The seven steps taken by the new born 
Buddha are symbolized by the lotus. In the Srivasti miracle, tho 
Buddha, sitting on a lotus created by the Naga kings, Nanda and 


''Upàünanda, produced an array of lotuses with Buddhas seated on them. ` 


Susim&, the mother of the sixth Yirthatkara, Padmaprabha, “longed 
before his birth to sleep on a bed of red lotuses, with the result that 
her son was always of the colour of the red lotus, which he took for 
his emblem. In Alambusa Jataka (No. 523) the nymph Alambusá had 
‘her navel marked with down like lotus filaments, the navel being 
‘regardéd as “fa procreative centre in various late Vedic texts," 
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(Coomaraswamy, Sri-Lakgmi, p. M9, ae 8): "The ‘Saddharma Punda- 
vika, the larger Sukhavati-V yühá (40-41) and the Amitayur Dhyana: 
Sūtra (20, 23ff.) describe the miraculous rebirth in the Sukhavati 
. heaven on and through the lotus (cf. $. Dr., X. 5. 1-5). The lotus 
throne is explained by the ritual which makes the king, when sitting. 
down on the throne, enter:a womb which is the: sky ‘‘in order to be 
reborn as the Sun high above his subjects.” 

“Thou art the back of the waters, the birth place of 
Agni" (S. Br.) refers to the concept of the Waters as the 
‘mothers of the god. Urvagi, the Apsari, who, had been parted 
from, her human mate by the Gandharvas, met ‘him on the 
bank of a lotus lake called Anyatah plaksa, where the Apsarases 
were playing in the shape iof ‘aquatic birds ($. Br. XI. V. 1). When 
it is recalled that the Gandharvas are lovers of women; that they inhabit 
the banyan and the fig trees and ‘are asked to bless a weddiüg proces- ` 
sion as it passes them;’’ that “with the apsarases they preside over 
fertility; and those who desire offspring pray unto them;" and that 
thé ‘apsarases “appear in constant conjunction with water, both in 
rivers, clouds, lightning and stars,” the lotus pool and il» swans asso- 
cialed with Sri Laksmi appear clearly to be symbolic of fertility.! 
According to the Matsya Purana, 148, 26-41, the Fire god drank the 
emission of Siva, which burst open his body and gushed forth as molten 
gold, wlience originated a lake with golden lotuses. Thither repaired 
Parvati with her companions, played in the waters of the lake, adorn- 
ed her coiffure with the flowers and sat down on its border, desirous 
of a drink. The Krttikis brought her the water from the lake in a 
leaf of the lotus plant, and the child she gave birth to on drinking 
it was called -after them ‘Kartlikeya’. Queen Madanaseni of the 


Kathikosa saw ina dream a lake adorned with a multitude of lotuses, 


13° This revises my opinion, that “the swan found on the vase and lotus 
medallions of Bharhut and a'so in the Abhiseka iy pe of Sri as represented in the 
Orissa cives is uo more important than its association with the lotus pool" p. 215 
of my paper. But I still maintain my conclusion that the “birds and. animals on 
the lotus supports must have been designed with decorative intent on the lines of 
the Sri and the Mithunas, in which the lotus may have an iconographic 


significance, 


~ 
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When the time was fully come, a son was born to her, called Padma- 
kegara. One of the dreams of Trigala, when she conceived Mahavira, 
was about a lotus lake *'whose flowers were licked by bees and mad 
drones.” The water of the lotus lakes of the Sukhavati heaven is 
characterized by the eight good qualities, among which are fertilizing 
qualities and productiveness. Pre-eminently a ‘life giver’, many 
healing powers were attributed to the lotus, and it features as an 
important ingredient of various drugs prescribed in the Hindu pharma- 
copea (e.g. the Bower Ms.). Secondarily, it eame to be regarded as 
an.emblem of plenty and prosperity etc., and a relief on the Besnagar 
Kalpadruma shows it, giving birth, as it were, to coins. It ig no 
wonder, therefore, that it should have been used as an offering to 
various deities and should itself be an object of veneration. Thus in 
the eae a golden lotus acquired from a Rākşasī, which 
was ‘‘as it were, the lotus with which the presiding Fortune of the 
Raksasa’ s. treasure plays, torn from her hand," is placed by a king 
in a beautiful silver vessel and dedicated in a temple made by him. 
The idea of representing deities as seated or standing upon the lotus 
or holding it in their hands, might have, therefore, originally referred 
to their miraculous births from the lotus, or to their magical powers 
as bestowers of fertility. Thus, a woman who seeks a fair son or 
daughter need only pray to Avalokite$vara, who bears a lotus in his 
left hand, to Secure her desire." (cf. Amitayurdhyüna Sutra, 24). 
The same must he the significance of the Mithunas of the Bharhut 
pillars standing jon lotuses. From quite an early date, however, the 
-idea must have been losing in strength. So that, at Bharhut, we 
have many instances of the decorative use of the lotus seat or pedestal, 
Thus in a give: case the character of the lotug seat or pedestal, 


‘14 Macdonell & Keith, - Vedic Inder of Names d Subjects, I, 163, 536; II, 9; 
Keith, Mythology of All Races, VI, Boston, 1917, (Indian) pp. 2^8, 212, 
94-95, 201; Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, pp. 24, 52; Tawney, 
Kathasaritsagara, vol, I, Calcutta, 1880, pp. 215-17; Kathakosa, London, 1895, 
p. 146; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 85, 137. (Cf. Frazer - Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 1914, vol. I, p. 93). - The Baganda (Central Africa) belief that women can 
he impregnated by banana—ftowers. 
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symbolic or otherwise, can only be determined when the mythology or 
theology comes to our aid. 

If the campaniform capital of the Dhvaja pillars and the battlo- 
ensigns (supposing they were thus embellished), be interpreted as the 
lotus symbol, the; connection between the fertilising powers of the lotus 
(symbolic of the womb) and the protecting genii which inhabit the 
Dhvajas, sometimes taking part in battles, would still remain 
a mystery. The lotus s in the same role in E 'gyptian 


as in Indian mythology and iconography,“ and the British 


15 Alexandre Moret, - Le Lotus et la naissance des dieux en Egypte - see 
supra. The conception of the lotus as a symbo' of miraculous birth had already 
been systematized by the theologians of Heliopolig during the 5th dynasty (8000 
B.C.). Ra, Nefertoum, Horus, Osiris, Horus the child, the four children of Horus, 
ihe four gods of the horizon, Bes are figured as seuted or standing on the lotus. 

: Some goddess ho'd in their hands lotiform sceptres; while Maat, Quedit, Nekhe- 
bit, Hekit come out of a lotus. Isis and Hathor carry lotus ornaments. Idem 
The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, London, 1927, pp. 70, 123-124 (fig. 33), 199, 
fig. 53), 370, pl. VII, fig. 1, 389, 422. Mythology of All Races, vol. XII, 1918; 
Maxmüller, (Egyptian), pp. 19. 19, 39-10, 50, fig. 48, 140-141, 156, fig. 163. 
lbid., vol. V, Boston, 1931; Langdon, (Semotic), pp. 29-30, fig. 13; Mackenzie, 
Egyptian Myth and Legend, pp. 186-7, 312; Petrie, Hastings’ ERE., VII, p. 142, 
Lotus (Egyptian) For a carved wooden portrait head of Tutankhamen (dis- 
covered in his tomb by Mr. Howard Carter), representing him ag *''the young 
Sun-god emerging from a lotus flower which sprang out of the primeval waters 
when creation took the place of chaos", see Illustrated London News, May, 98, 
1931, frontispiece. For the head of a lotus standard with a seated figure of 

' Horus (Harpocrates) see Budge, E. A. W. - British Museum (Guide to the 4th, 
sth and 6th Egyptian Rooms and_the Coptic Room, 1922, no. 95 (Harpocrates), 
also no. 94 (Bast), (see pp.54, 175- TT, 275-76). For survival, distribution, etc. - 
Idem, Amatlets and Superstitions, London, 1930, pp. 129, 206-207. Gisela Richter, 
Catalogue of Engraved Cems of. the Classical Style, - The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, 1920, No. 185, (Graeco-Roman). W alters, Catalogue of the 
Engraved Gems and Cameos, Greek, Etruscan and Roman in the British Museum, 
London, 1926, Orientalising gems Nos. 358, 359, 362, 379, 387, 888: Italic gems 
of Hellenizing style - 1021 (Eros issuing from lotus flower with fruits (?) in his 
‘hands): Greco-Roman gems & pastes, 1476, 1754, 1791, 1797, 1798, 2874, 3084, 

:4066; Pryce, Catalogue of Sculptures in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum, vol. I, pt. I, London, 1928, B. 899, 358, 
456, 457; pt. IL, 1931, C. 237-9, 336. Perrot and: Chipiez, History of Art in . 

~ Phoenicia, vol. II, London, 1885, fig. 148 and pp. 228-9, fig. 175 and pp. 245-46, 

292, fig. 271 and PP. 348 f., fig. 206 and pp. 269-70, 354-55, also figs, 272, 274, 
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Museum exhibits the head of a lotus. standard with an effigy 
of Horus. But the Indian Sri, Agni, Brahma, etc., do not appear on 
the lotus standard. A pair of Garuda figures. kneeling back to back on 
the lotus seat, evidently from the ‘top. of. a Dbhvaja column 
of medieval date, are known from Bengal.” But. according to the 
myths, Garuda though.connected with the solar. cult, -was born from 
‘an egg (Abhi) and not from the lotus," go ‘that his’ association with 
the sun flower is not specific. In this case the lotus seat does not 
retain the-original symbolism of the lotus-womb, and no symbolic signi- 
ficance can. be attached to. the lotus capitals of the Garuda-dhvajas of 
Dharhut.'* "s : l 


976 and pp. 359-59 fig. 335 and p. 397. For Egyptian influence ju Syrian Lotus 
decoration - Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 1f, p. 330. Perrot & Chipiez, 
History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, London, 1884, vol. 1, pp. 303-307. Dalton, 
{he Treasure of the Orus, London, 1926, p. xxvii, Nos. 38, 89-93, 103, 208. 
Tarhridge in his Studies in, Biblical and Kemetic Symbolism (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series), London, 1923, pp. 4546. . . ‘opines that ‘from Egypt this 
symbolism spread to India and the Far Rost." Cr. D'Alviella—Zhe Migration 
of Symbols, Westminister, 1804, pp. 2-81. Two vases decorated at the hase 
with a row of lotus petals have heen discovered al Mohenjodaro, Marshall, 
- Mohenjodaro, p. 222, pl. Ixxxvii, 2. 1 do not know of its symbolic use in tlie 
'Jndus civilization. i i 

16 ASIAR., 1926-27, p. 209, pl. xliii, fig. E. a 
` 1T Fausboll, Indian Mythology according to the Mahabharata, | London, 
1903, pp. 77-80. Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 152. - The Sun conceived 
as a bird, twice as Garutmat. ; 

18 The placenta and the umbillical cord feature on certain Egyptian stand- 
ards. The beliefs that the fortune of the individual is bound, up with one or 
other of these portions of his body, so that if his navel string or placenta. is 
preserved and properly treated, he will be prosperous; or that it is the seat of 
his double, or the haunt of his guardian spirit, are still extant. The man's 
navel-string is sometimes used as an amulet: in war or when travelling. “Tn 
ancient. Mexico they used to give a boy's navel-string to soldiers to be buried 
by them on a field of battle, in order that the hoy might thus acquire a passion 
for war. _No such connexion exists between the lotus symbol and the standards. 
Crawley, {he Mystic Rose, [ed.-J. Besterman] London, vol. I, pp. 151-152; 
Frazer, Golden. ` Bough, Magie Art, etc., vol. I, London, 1911, pp- 182-201 ; 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. II, London 1914, p. 158 n; The Golden Bough 
(Abridged), London, 1923, pp. 39-41.. . 
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The decorative variations from the standard form of the bell capital 
are explained by Dr. Coomaraswamy as due to the ‘subordination of 
meaning to ornament’, which is a part of the normal development that 
takes place in any art. On this principle the earlier we go back in 
` the life history of a design, the truer should we expect it to be the 
original motif to which the symbolic significance was attached. But, 
in the present case, we find that lctus capitals which can be readily 
recognized as such, do not occur before the Suhga period, so that the 
Mauryan capitals with their characteristic decoration remain un- 
explained. On the other hand a perfectly satisfactory explanation is 
offered by the diffusionist hypothesis. In the alternative we may 
assume with Mr. Havell that the Mauryan bell-capital was nothing 
“more or less than the attempt of a foreign craftsman imbued with 
Ifellenic ideas to represent the Indian lotus symbol? and regard the 
Suüga lotus capitals as instances of reversion io the original Indian 
sign for the same.? In that case we would be called upon not only 
to determine the ideological value of the sign aud the nature of its 
bearing upon the Dhraja-stambhas, but also to account for the com- 
posite capitals with the lotiform abacus as well as the undecorated 
bell-enpitals of, early architecttire. 

-Nor can morphological considerations be left out of account. Un- 
fortunately I find that like my other arguments the morphological 
divergences between the letus supports and the kell-capitals, to which 
I drew attention in my last paper, have failed to convince Dr. 
Coomaraswamy. In the circumstances I can only emphasize the fact 
that there are a number of undecorated bell-capitals in early architec- 
ture, which demend that. the solid shape of the moulding should he 
considered independently of its ornamentation. That the Achemenian 
architects, too, attached greater importance to the solid shape of their 
campaniform base than to its ornamentation, is proved by the fact that 
the decoration of the Achmmenian prototype of the Mauryan capitals 
is ouly a modification of ‘pattern which is applied elsewhere, (e.g. on 
the lower member of the capital), as well as by the existence of a 

19 Havell, Himalayas in Indian Art, London, 1994, pp. 11-12, A. K. Mitra, 
f£HQ., vol. V, no. 4, December 1929, pp. 695-96. ` 
20 A. K. Mitra, loc. cit., 
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class of bases in Achemenian architecture having the same outline, but. 

` differing in ornamentation.** (Fig, 1). 
7 A. K. MITRA 

21 Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, A d Me Art in Pe rsia, 1892, figs. 31, 32, 44, 
190, 269-10. ` 

Considered in ihis light, the diffusionist hypcthesis has to maintain that the 
Mauryan craftsman took over the solid shape of the moulding (which, as Perrot 
and Chipiez remark apropos the Egyptian campauiform capitals, resembles the 
general lines of the family of the cumpunulacew rather than to that .of the 
"yprecec infra, pp. 129-30) from Achaemenian aicl:itecture, confining them- 
selves in respect of ornamentation toa particular design, which was popularly 

. imitated, as on the Taxila Cup. 

The solid shape is not without its parallel in ancient architecture. I refer 
to a certain abnormal type of capital in the Festival Hall of Thutmosis IlI at 
Karnak having the solid shape of suspended bells (fig. 2), which probably com- 
prise “an imitation of a kind of club or sceptre," (Of. Illustrated London News, 
May 7, 1932, pp. 161-69). Perrot & Chipiez, - A History of Art in Ancient 


^. Egypt, London, 1883, vol. II, pp. 86-88, 104, 115-16, 120, 123; Capart, Jean, 


Egyptian Art (Dawson), London, 1993, p. 127, Pl. XIII, fig. 14., It is for specia- 
lists in Achaemenian architecture to determino whether the particular type of 
capitals supplied the motif for the Achaemenian bases. The scheme of decora- 
tion is the same on both, but the themes are different. Though the Record of the 
Building of the Palace at Susa (Dar. Sus. 1) specifically mentions fhe lonians 
and Sardians as the stone masons working on the stono pillars (=Stuna, lines 
45-49), the Egyptian seem to have had ‘some share in designing the entire struc- 
ture. “The artisans who: the structure wrought, . those were Medes and 
Egyptians” (lines 49-50). Kent, Roland, G.. -. The recently published ‘old. 
Persian Inscriptions,. Jour. Amer. Orient Soc., vol. 51, p. 189 ff. f 

Rene Grousset’s observation on the foreign influences operating on Mauryan 
art may be interesting in this connection............ “With this Achaemenid inspira- 
' tion," says he, ‘not only was Persia io make her influence felt in India, but so, 
too, were the various types of art from which that of the Achagmenids had 
drawn its inspiration: firstly Assyro-Babylonian Art (cf. C. L. Fabri - “un Ele- 
ment Mesopotamien dans l'art de l'Inde," Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1930), 
which influenced the representation of animals, and «afterwards Egyptian, art, 
which affected the column, while even the Greck art of Ionia had its effect upon 
the technique of the bas-relief; the diluted Hellenism’which is subtly evident in 
the sculpture of Asoka may be traced to this indirect source, as well as to the 
coming of Seleucid worknien, which is equally possible.” Rene Grousset, India 
(Civilisation of the East, vol. IT, translated by C, A. Phillips, London, 1932, p. 86); : 
“Also Carotti, Dr. G.—4 History of Art, vol. I, London, 1908, p. 344. “This 
new baoues is therefore the result of a local elabloration of absorbed and 
assimilated ancient Persian elements (therefore also of some of Egyptian’ and 
Chaldaco-Assyrian origin), mostly in the capitals, which bear figures of animals.” 
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Home of Aryadeva 


. The present iriter did not expect that an advanced scholar like 
Pandit Vidhushekhar Sastri would rush to print just for the sake of | 
reaffirming a statement, which the present writer was not prepared to 
‘accept without further evidences and into which in the course of a 
review of a.book he had not the opportunity to go in detail. Many 
scholars before Pandit Vidhushekhara had made the statement that 
Aryadeva was the son of a king of Ceylon, and all of them derived 
their information from tbe Tibetan sources, With full knowledge of 
this fact, the object of the present writer was to throw some doubt on 
ihe statement that Aryadeva was a Ceylonese, his chief reason being 
that the Ceylonese chronicles nowhere speak of Aryadeva, nor of any 
king whose son was Aryadeva. The life-story of Aryadeva is à pure 
myth. He is said to have been born out of a lotus and adopted by a 
king whose dominion was known in Tibetan as Seù-ga-gliù (vide 
Taranath, Tib. text, p. 66). Candrakirtti or. perhaps the Tibetan trans- 
lator of his commentary wrote Sei-ga-la for Seh-ga (vide Taranath, 
loc. cit.).: Buston (Obermiller's Transl. IL, p. 130) also writes that 
Aryadeva was born “in the island of Simhala in the petals of a lotus 
flower and was adopted by the king of that country." Likewise in 
the Pay Sam Jon Zang, the name of the country of Aryadeva is said 
to be Sci-ya-la. Taranath and Buston clearly admit that though they 
have drawn their information from many sources, one of their prin- 
cipal sources was Mañjuśrī-mūla-tantra. A tentative edition of the 
Sanskrit original of this work was published a few years ago and has 
made it possible for us te check the Tibetan renderings here and there. 
In this work (vide p. 651) occurs the following stanza about the home 


and residence of Aryadeva: 
zm safe: Po: Ferg i 
aa Baa st sp eats u 
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The corresponding Tibetan passage (Ke. rGyud, XI, 472 b. LI) is: 
gshan. yan. ran byun. dam. pa. ni 
sin. gba. la. yi. groh. na. gnas - 
liphags. pa. min. la. hphags. pahi. min 

i sin. gha. la. yi. gliù. na. gnas. 

To put this in Evglish: ‘Another excellent self-born (sage) will 
appear in the town (groh=pura) of Simhala. He though net an arya 
will bear the name of árya and dwell in the country (gli o deipa) ot 
Simhala; 

Buston has quoted this passage in his werk. {t is rendered by 
Dr, Oberniller (IT,'p. 114) thus: 

**Moreover a holy monk 

Will appear in the villages of Simhala 

Aud thoügh not a Saint, he will bear the name of Saint 
And have his abode in the island of Simhala.” 

A glance over the original Sanskrit text and its Tibetan rendering 
reveals that a confusion was made by the Tibetan translators between the 
words ‘Simhaladvipa’ and fSaibnikapura? which seems to be a mis- 
reading for Sainhikapura, a word derived from Simhapura. The 

Sanskrit text shows that Aryadeva belonged to Stythapura but he 
lived for some time in Simhaladvipa. 

In the Tibetan renderings, the first Simhala is said to be a gro, 
^. whìch is used always for pura, hence the Tibetan Manjusrimülatantra 
and Buston mean that Aryadeva was born not in Simhaladeipa but in > 
Siünhalapura, which is apparently due to the careless transliteration 
‘of Saimhihkapura appearing in the Sanskrit original.. 

Glin in Tibetan, it must be admitted, is used invariably for dvipa, 
hence &eà-ga-glin. is Simhadvipa. The word dvipa, however, should 
not always be taken to ‘mean an island, e.g. in Visnudvipa, 
Badaradvipa, Canüdradvipu, Suüvarnadvipa, Dhanagridvipa (vide. Pag 
Sam Jon Zang, Index, pp. xv, xxiv, e, exli). Hence Sen-ga-gliÀ or 
Simhadvipu need not necessarily be an island. 

The present writer still entertains a hope to find out that Simhala- 

1 The only difference noticeable between the original and its translation is 
the word ron. byui (-svayambhü) instead of Prurrajita. 
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dvipa is the name of a place in northern India, with which Ceylon was 
closely connected, as is the case with the name of many towns and 
provinces in Indonesia. ` 

In any case, there is no doubt that Aryadeva was born in Simha- 
pura. It is a well-known place of the north-west. Yuan Chwang also 
associates with it the name of Aryadeva. Tt is located at 700 li south. 
cast of the Taxila district (vide Watters, I, p. 249). From Yuan 
Chwang’s-testimony and that of the Jdtaka and the Mahavastu, it is 
evident that Simhapüra was not an insignificant place in the eyes of 
the ancient Buddhists. In the Jataka (no. 422) occurs the tradition 
about the building of cities: Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, Uttara. 
paticila and Daddarapura, Sihapura or Simhapura was a neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Hatthipura, apparently the well-known Hastinápura. 
In the Mahavastu (XI, pp. 95, 98) Sinhapura is mentioned as the 
capital of king Sucandrima and is‘located near the Himalayas not 
far from TTastinüpura. It is very likely the same Simhapura, to which 
the Jdtaka refers, and of which Yuan Chwang speaks in his account. 
In the same work again (III, pp. 432, 238); iwo other Simhapuras 
are found mentioned, one a town of Kaliiga and the other the home 
of Sikyamuni Tathagata. In the Mahavamsa also Sihapura is  des- 
cribed as a town on the border of Kalinga. .So from these evidences 
it appears that there were in ancient India at least two Simhapuras. 
‘one in the north-west and the other in Kalinga. 

In. support.-of the present writer’s surmise expressed in 
the review (7/7Q., IX, p. 610) that Aryadeva’s home should be sought 
for somewhere in the north, attention may be. drawn to the following 
statements of Yuan Chwang and Watters: É 


“Deva P’usa of the Chih-shih-tzu-kuo. . . had come hither (i.e. 
Gaùgādvāra) to lead the people aright. .: . The P’usa bent his head 
down to check and turn the stream. . . . One of the Tirthikas said to 


him ‘Sir, why are you so strange’? Deva answered ‘My parents and 
other relatives are in the Chih-shih-tzu country and as I fear they may 
be suffering from hunger and thirst, I hope this water will reach thus 
far, and save them.’ ... ‘Sir, you are in error, . . your home is far 
away with mountains and rivers intervening to fret and agitate this 


35 


water’. ., 
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Watters remarks on this as follows: — 

“The Chili-shih-tzu-kuo or Simhala (?) country has been taken to 
be Ceylon, the country generally so designated, but it may be here the 
name of a country in India. Yuan Chwang, as will be seen hereafter,’ 
probably knew that Deva was a native of South India and mot of 
, Ceylon.” 

` The point that needs examining here is the Sanskrit restoration 
of the Chinese word Chih-shih-tzu-kuo (for the Chinese letters, see 
Watters, II, p. 820). Tzu in Chinese means putra. So Chiheshih-tzue 
kuo is equal to Simhadharaputrapura, Strangely enough Yuan Chwang 
‘does not use these letters for transliterating either Simhala or Simha- 
pura (vide Watters, II, p. 326). The Chinese words for Simhala 
(Ceylon) is Seng-ka-lo and for Simhapura Seng-ha-pu-lo. The 
probable inference that can be drawn from Yuan Chwang’s desire to 
translate and not transliterate the name of the birth-place of Aryadeva 
is that he found difficulty in reproducing in Chinese letters the sound 
Saimhikapura and so he had recourse to the other method, namely, of 
translating it, as is usually done in Chinese Buddhist texts. Now 
"Saimhika in Sanskrit may be taken to mean Sémhaputra and so Yuan 
Ohwang put for it Chih-shih-tzu. It may therefore be stated that 
Yuan Chwang is corroborating the tradition preserved in the Mañju- 
érimilatantra. 

A better evidence in support of the Chinese translation Chih-shih- 


teu is furnished by the Dirydraddna (p. 5237 where the following story 


occurs: 
xu fane Rema fated ma NT asa areas... 7 
ag wea Aera Re ay rise: sfeaafa...... [aer] art srats fret 


fd greg: aya «mem Ree: AeA Gat wag Free aft snp oder 
fea efer ama! emrerifdan, | 
In this story the merchant's son Simhala later on became the king 
of the country and colonised Táümradvipa, which thenceforward came 


2 Vide Watters, IT, p. 100. Watters, it seems, overlooks the fact that Deva 
spent à great portion of his time in South India nnd was nob a native of the 
place. 
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to be known as Simhaladvipa. In another paper (see JHQ., VIII, 
pp. 98-00) I have discussed the meaning of Clhih-shih-tzu used for 
denoting Simhala or (lit. Simhadharaputra-Pura). There it will be 
seen that Simhapura is located in Magadha. 

If Chih-shih-tzu-kuo be the birth-place of Aryadeva, Candra- 
lirtti is quite justified in stating that Aryadeva’s route was 
southwards when he was going Nagirjuna. Sastrimahigaya’s con- 
tention that the Tibetan word hohs (=dgatya) remedies the defect of 
the statement of direction (dakginadik), as it was made by Candrakirtti 
who was then living at Nalanda, appears to be a bit laboured. It is 
.of no avail to enter into a discussion of the sense of the word hons 
(=dgatya) on which Sastrimahisaya lays so much emphasis. Usually 
the direction of coming or going is spoken of with reference to the 
subject, and we would expect a man living at N alanda to say that ‘ 
and so is coming from Ceylon northwards to Guntur’ and not ‘so eae 3 
is coming from Ceylon southwards to Guntur’. It is not also the usual 
_ practice to alter the direction of a movement just for the sake of 
putting the prefix 4 to the root gam: To put Sastrimahisaya’s inter- 
pretation in English we have to say that ‘from Ceylon Aryadeva in 
a gradual course came in the southern direction to Índia.'" In the 
- opinion of the present writer the best solution would be to locate the 
"*home of Aryadeva somewhere in the north, ie. at Simhapura near 
Taxila, and this would obviate both the difficulties of the direction 
lho-phyogs (daksinadik) and hons (agatya). Candrakirtti or very likely 
his ‘Tibetan translator is not alone in making this confusion of a 
country of the north Simhapura with Simhala (Ceylon). In the 
Nagart Pracāriņī Patriká (vol. XIII, nos. 1 and 2), Mm. Ojha also 
points out a similar mistake committed by a medieval writer, the 
author of Padmévat,. by identifying Singholi'of the north-west with 
Simhala (Ceylon). : 

Coming now to the legend recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles 
about the settlement of Sihabühu's son in the outskirts of Vanga and 
Kalinga, the present writer meant that a new city was built up in the 

3 In view of the Sanskrit text quoted above Sastrimahigaya may reasonably 


contend that Arvadeva was living in Simhaladvipa wherefrom he came to South 


India. 
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forest by the son of Sihabühu and it was named Sihapura after’ the 
: king. (Nagaram tattha màpesi, āhu Sihapuram ti tam,—AMahdvanisa, 
vi. 95). -The people, who were companions of the prince, were called 
‘Sthala (Sthalo, tena sambandha ete sabbe pi Sihalà, —Mahavamsa, ‘vii. 
42), so there is no insuperable difficulty in regarding Sihal& as the 
people who resided at Sihapura. From the evidences of the Mahdviistu, . 
Jataka, Divyavadána and the Chronicles, it is clenr that there weré-in. 
ancient India at least two towns of the name of ‘Sihapura, one in 
Kalinga and the other in the north-west, and the latter seems tobe 
more historical than the former. In all likelihood, the Mahivainsa 
tradition of Sihapura seems to have been derived from a similar tra- 
dition existent in the north-west, as suggested by the Chinese words 
Chih-shih-tzu and the story preserved in the Dioydvadina (pp. 528- 
528). To this we may add the evidences brought forward | by 
Geiger for establishing the influence of the north-western dialects of 
India on the Sinhalese language and thus show a eloser connection 
of Ceylon with countries of the north-western parts of India. 

In view of the exceedingly unsafe materials that we have to deal 
with for reconstructing our past history, the present writer thinks that 
it is better to leave a matter lacking sufficient evidence as a guess and 
not assert as a historical fact and thug avoid misleading other writers 
not working in this particular field. ‘Guided by this consideration he 
just wanted to throw doubt on the widely accepted statement that 
Aryadeva was a native of Ceylon and demanded fresh evidences, about 
which Sastrimahagaya has nothing to say. The probability of Siha- 

pura near Kalinga being the home of Aryadeva was just a suggestion ; 
` what was really contended for was that the home of Aryadeva 
must be sought for somewhere in India, and now the evidences: set 
forth above confirm ‘the suggestion that Aryadeva was a native 


. E if 
' of India, of a country in the far north. 
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Some Dravidian Features in Indo-Chinése Social Life 
4; The social habits and standards of life among a people are the true 
l criteria of their civilization. The influence of South India on the social 
institutions of the people of Indo-China and Java is distinctly noticeable. 
The Kast Indies, like South India, lies mostly within the, tropics. The 
climate there i is, therefore, hot and favourable to the growth of flora and ` 
fauna similar to those found in South India. From the geologist’s point 
‘of view this region: was contiguous to the Deccan plateau of India and 
formed with the latter one. huge, now submerged, contient which 
extended às far as Australia, in the early history of mankind. "This . 
was given the name “Lemuria” by Sclater. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the social usages and communal instincts of the people of the East 
Indies should resemble closely those that pertain, to the people of South 
India. But apart from these natural aspects of attinity brought about 
by a culdursal contact between these two tracts of land at a remote period 
of antiquity, we note certain ‘developments in the social life of the 
people i in the Far East which should have been due only te a borrowing 
from South India in much later times. 
Social Life 
Of the practices current among the population of the island of 
Java, which bear a close resemblance to some of the primitive 
practices found in South, India, the following may be cited : 
the use of the weapon called boomerang; ihe practice of filing 
the teeth; tattuving ete.t Li the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent | 
countries the name Kliny or Keling (probably derived from Kalinga) 
is generally applied to the: people of peninsular India who | 
trade thither or are settled in those regions. The European broad- 
colth is called in Burma by the name thek-ka-lat which is the same 
as tukalat in Tamil or sakalāsu in Malayalam. It is also supposed that 
Kyat, a coin vagliu 250 gråius, current in Burma has a Telugu 


origin.” 


1 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Introduction. 2 Ind, Ant., XV, 317. 
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Kaundinya Jaya Varman, one of the kings of Fou-Nan, is said to 
have sent to China a Buddhist preacher by name Nagasena, who carried 
with him as a gift to the Chinese king an elephant carved in white 
sandal and two stipas of ivory. Rudra Varman who succeeded Jaya 
-Varman sent to the emperor of China an image of the Buddha made 
of sandal-wood (c. 520 A.D.). Similarly, it i» mentioned ‘that in a 
temple at Campa an image w ras found made of saudal-wood. Iv ory and: 
sandal-wood are peculiarly South-Indian products, and were among 
the rich articles of merchandise that were carried to the West from 
+he Malabar Coast, in the ships of Solomon. 

It is interésting that the people of Java, though Muslim 
in their faith, indulge even at the present day in a peculiar 
form of primitive dances and plays, which have for their 
themes. stories drawn from the Indian epics, the Rdméayane - 
and the Mahabharata. These plays of Java which have come down 
from very early times are popularly known as ‘Shadow-Plays,’ 
and appear to be a direct descendant of the *Pávakküttu' of Malabar. 
In these shows, dummy pieces of either leather or light pieces of wood, 
representing figures of heroes and heroines are displayed in publie, to 
the accompaniment of vocal music, drums and cymbals, ‘They are a 
_ favourite pastime with the masses: of Malabar on the occasions of festi- 
vals in' temples, and during certain seasons of the year. The 
Pàvakküttu has for its plot only anecdotes from the Ramayana aud is 
peculiar to Malabar, particularly South Malabar. It is very likely 
that this institution was borrowed from Malabar and that’ it had not 


an independent origin in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
South Indian Place-Names 


“Even a superficial study of the place-names which are met with in 
Indo-China, Java etc. reveal the following results :— 

1. Importation of Indian names, directly to denote pi .ces and 
divisions, e.g., Anlarávati, Kamboja, Campi, Mathura, Panduraiga, 
Kelang, Paijitan ete. 

2. Places in these countries are seen to end in ür or ore (pura, 
pulo, the Dravidian term for village or township), e.g., Ankor, 
Sambor, Condor, Sinjore, Johore, Singapore, Selangore, Jalor, Lutnpur, 
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Pangkor, Simalur, Bongor, Timor and Sankapura, Puloway, Pulo- 
rondo. etc. l f 
3. Fortified places are known as ota (compare Dravidian Kottui), 
.eg., Reman Kota, Bharu Kota, Kota Salak, Kota Tampan, Kota 
Simpang, Kota Raya ete. 
Pallava Titles of Kings 
The later kings of Indo-China are seen to have styled themselves as 
Varmar’, and this title may have been a borrowing from the Pallavas 
of South India. Among the kings of Amarivati are found the 
following :—Bhadra Varman (e. 400 A.D), Sambhu Varman 
(590-630 A.D.), Indra Varman (875-890 A.D.), Simha Yarman 
(1000 A.D.) and Rudra Varman (1069 A.D.). 
The following is a fairly full genealogy of the kings of Fou-Nan 
known so far, all names ending in ‘Varman’ :— . 
Candra Varman 
‘(ist half of the 3rd century A.D.) 


Kaundinya, Jaya Varman (484) 


Vira Varman 


-—— o ——« n 


Bhava Varman Citrasena alias Mahendra Varman 
| 007 "ru 

Sruta Varman . Iéana Varman 
| d y 

Srestha Varman Jaya Varman (802) 


| 
Indra Varman (887-889) 


| 
Yago Varman (389-910) 
li; 
Rajendra Varman (944-961) 


Sirya: Varman (1112) etc. 

Some of these names look like having been borrowed from Pallava 
genealogy, e. g., Indra Varman and Jśāna Varman (cf. Parameśvara) ; 
and a few of them like Yaso Varman and Rajendra Varman were, like 
the Colas, great builders, 

IHQ., MancH, 1934 19 
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Indiam Epic-Themes and Sawa Siddkànta 
l Now, to say a word about the literature and philosophy of 
these lands. The literati of Indo-China comprised the Saivite, 
Vaisnavite, and Buddhist priests. Naturally therefore both Hindu 
and Buddhist works of religion and philosophy abound in the 
Malaya Peninsula. Themes from the Hindu Epic of the 
Ramayana and such episodes as Arjuna-vivaha (the marriage of Arjuna 
with Subhadra) and the Bharata Y uddha from the Mahabharata were in 


a favour, besides Nitisastras, Dharmasgastras, Tantra texts, Dictionaries, 


and the Brakmanda Purüna. These were composed in. the old literary 
language of the J: avanese, which was commonly known as ‘Basa-kawi or 
kavi, the language of poetry: There is abundant evidence of Tantrism 
in these Jands with its Dev) and the appurtenant mystic ‘symbols, 
vajra, ghantà, mudra, mandala etc.; all these being similar to the 
Tantra practices prevalent in Nepal and in Malabar. All their philo- 
sophy is supposed to spring from the principle of Advaya, which is ‘‘the 
primordial principle from which ;the world. of phenomena is evolved." ` 
This is learnt from the important philosophical treatise of the Buddhists, 

the Kamahayanikan which gives an exposition of the Mahayana. - This 
one energy without a second is spoken of as responsible for the creation 
of the Buddha as well as the advayajiidna (non-duality) based on it. 

This advaya is possibly derived from the advaita’ of Sankara, which 

cult had its origin in Malabar, the birth-place of Sankara. 

Saivism had a sirong hold in these far eastern lands, and traces 
of the religion of the Pagupatas are in evidence jn. the Pa-ssu-wei, one 
of the priestly orders of Indonesia. We read in an inscription at Sdok 
Kak Thom.that a king, Jayavarman of Camboja summoned from 

 & Janapada a Brahman Hiranyadima who was well-versed in Siddha- 
vidyd, and elaborated the rules contained therein for the worship of 
Siva. The ‘Royal God’ Siddha-vidya may literally mean the learning 
: of the sages. Siddha is a term used peculiarly in Saiva philosophy to 
denote those that belong to the.order of sages, who had knowledge of' 
the past, present and. future’ (trikàla) and. who. though -of. this - 
world ‘were not bound down. to it, by material shackles. Inasmuch 
as" this vidya deals "with the worship of Siva, it . seems 
to be a branch of Saiva philosophy. Hiranyadima . the teacher 
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who was also known as Saiva Kaivalya, is said to have taught the 
king’s priest four treatises‘ known as Vrah, Vinasika, Nayottara, Sam- 
_moha and Siragcheda. These are apparently Saivite Tantric texts. The 
king is then said to have ordered that only the members of the maternal 
family of Saiva-Kaivalya, men and women, should be Yajakas (sacrificers 
or priests), to the exclusion of others. Besides, in an inscription of 
another king of Kamboja we find it stated ‘that the king was an adept 
in Saivottara Kalpa.” This latter implies rituals (kalpa) pertaining to 
the supreme cult of Saivism, and Saiva Kaivalya means only one who has 
the divine and eternal knowledge (kevala jfiána) of the Saiva philosophy. 
All these seem to indicate that the Saiva philosophy referred to may 
resemble what in Tamil land is called Saiva Siddhanta. 


.S. V, VISWANATHA 


-A Note on Jaina Hymns and Magic Squares 


Indian .hymnology does not merely consist “of prayers or hymns 
in | praise of the Paramátman, but it is also associated with dhyana. 
In this connection, Dr. Giuseppe Tucci has rightly observed that the 
Hindu stotras are an efficient instrument by means of which the intelli- 
gence grasps the religious truth therein expounded, while in a second 
moment, the spirit focusses and visualizes as it were that same truth in 
'& direct} experience, and they are thus connected with mysticism.’ This 
remark is in a sense applicable to Jaina hymnology, too. 2 

That hymnology holds an important place in Jainism is borne out 
by the sacred works of the Jainas, where it is distinctly stated that 
„this is one of the ways leading to liberation. In these circum- 
stances, it will not be a matter of surprise, if we come across a number 
of Jaina stotras composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramáa and the 
modern vernaculars, in a variety.of styles, from the simplest to the 
most artificial) Some of these throw.side-light on various other topics 
such as mantras, yantras, suvarnasiddht, principle of buoyancy, 
‘medicine, eatables, etc. This is not the place to deal with each of 
them, since this note is mainly reserved for magic squares. 

Before I point out some of the magic squares embodied in or 
connected with the Jaina hymns, I may mention a few words about 
these interesting squares. TEN 

Out of the various works dealing with magic squares “Mathe- 
p ‘piatical Recreations and Problems” (ch. V, pp. 129-147) by W. Rouse 

‘Ball ` and “Mathematical Essays and Recreations’’* (pp. 39-63) by 
Hermann Schubert may be specially mentioned. ‘‘Magic, white and 


“1 See JRAS., April, 1932. 
` 9 Vide Uttaradhyayanasitra XXIX. 
3 See Prof. Hermann Jacobí's Foreword to my edition of '"Bhaktamara, 
Kalyanamandira and Namiüna stotras’. In this edition, in the Gujarati intro- 
; duction, I have classified the important Jaina hymns into chronological groups. 
: As for the Yamaka literature of the Jainas, the reader is however referred to 
my Sanskrit introduction to Sobhana-stuti (pp. 1-10). 


"4 This work deals with magic polygons and cubes as well. W. 8. Andrews 
also treats of magic cubes in his work Magic Squares and Cubes (Chicago, 1908). 
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black” (pp. 128-129) by Franz Hartmann M.D., too, discusses this subject 
to some extent. Here magic squares are styled as tetragrams. 

This subject, which is fascinating to thinkers of a mathematical turn 
of mind, has been given a due place in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(14th Edn. vol. XIV, pp. 627-630)* too. 

The late Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhikara Dvivedi has treated thie 

- subject. in Sanskrit, furnishing us with some magic squares and a 
method? of constructing them, in his tippant on Lilávati.' 

Dr. Ketkar’s Waharastriya ‘Jiianakoga deals with this, subject in 
Marathi, under the heading ‘bhadraganita’ (vol. IX, sect. ankaganita 
pp. 24-25), and quotes there the following three verses :— 

. em wur w fuese T | 


xpiafagideg WAST Ul 


Et . 
CANE qaam: | 

ged a ped famen UII 
Rè He egaa | 

fat amat saa Baa- 
ISATA q FATA: WIE 


I shall now refer to the Jaina hymns which are asso- 
ciated with the odd-numbered and the even-numbered magic squares.” 


Even magic circles and magic stars have also attracted the attention of mathe- 


maticians. 
5 Here are mentioned names of some of the important works dealing 
with magic squares, in French language. $ 
.6 John Willis has composed a special work, shedding light in this direction, 
It is named as “Easy Methods of. Constructing Magic Squares and Cubes.” f 
7 ‘Benares Sanskrit Series, no. 153 (pp. 94-97), published in 1912. 
8 Mr. Agashe, a friend of mine informs me about a verse which he had 


learnt from his father and which has the first foot the same as in this third verse, 
the remaining three being as under :—- 


“fe we, tevaga 
ere RAE vast a AÈ 
feaa we aH” 


9 Besides these two types of magic squares, there are many more; e.g. 
Magic squares (i) which are concentric, (ii) which have for summation the 
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Up til now I have noticed three such Prakré hymns!* One 
of them is known as 7?jayapahutta or Sattarisayathutta, and its author- 
ship is.traditionally attributed to Manadeva Süri, who has composed 
Laghusánté stotra. The first hemistiches of the verses two to five’ of 
this hymn give us the numbers forming a magic square of the fourth 
order, the sum of the numbers in 

each row, each column and each 
diagonal being 170. This is repre- 
sented as shown in the adjoining 
diagram; for, the méntrika bijas are 





generally inserted in the central 

column and the row, as this is a 

yantra”? used as an; amulet after it 
` is engraved on metal. 





: The second hymn" styled as Y ugádidevastotra and composed by 


number of year, (iii) which have magical parts, and (iv) which deal with only 
-prime numbers. 
10 I have seen a vimśatiyantra, but I cannot say for certain whether it is 
associated with any hymn or magic square. f 
11- They are respectively as under :— 
(a) a a gAn, qa aa Raae 
(b) der aan fa a, eter ertt frarafear 
(c) sme qatar fat er, aedt da irt asit 
(d) qaaa a saa a, azs aga 3a ater. 
12 This is styled as Sarvatobhadrayantra by Upādhyāya Meghavijaya in his 
work Udayadīpikā, noted by me in the Sanskrit introduction to my edition 
of the three stotras above referred to. Manadeva Süri has however designated 
it as Sattarisayajanta (saptatigatayantra), as can be seen from the following 
` Jast verse of this hymn :— 
“za aaan ara sid gars Rè i 
gRorfifasrade Perig fasamewe een” 
There is found a variant faqadad which, consequently suggests that this is a 


` Tantra, too. 
13 I have come across two Mss. of this kymn, in tke Government collections : 


of.A. 1882-83 and 1892.95. They are numbered as 288 and 806 respectively and 
are deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
The first and the last verses are as below:— 


og aE ee premise ! 
wa tasargeia ! sana | 
fis quae eiecit ge ouverte ! 
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Subhasundara does not seem tó suggest’. directly magic squares, 
though, in its avacuri are given five magic squares as under :— 


(€) 3rd order : sum 15 (2) 4th order.: sum 32. . — (3) 5th order : sum 65 








(4) 8th order.sum 260 `, (5) 9th magic square of the 3rd order. 
^ — 204 I5 - 123 














36 ` || 26 




















| 53| 46 
28. . 21! 23| 25| 39! 41| 43] 48| sol sal 150 
45 22| 27| 20| 40| 45| 38| 49 54| 47 
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59 | 5 (4) 62 | xf 96 | 30} 32 12 14 ES 
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Eti agafa merita | ! utu 
“gel Jaaa: wenemues arat 
gir ghae ! sts fa ge ena | 
TANANA! arent ! grim ! 
gredtsé qaarquig, gAn Br ag? 


14 There is a reference in the'last verse of Mis hymn that it deals with 
hhegaja (medicine), yantra and tantra. 
', 15 A small commentary in Sanskrit. 
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The first magic square is embodied in the first Sanskrit verse ovt 
of the three, above referred to, if read from the bottom. 

The second magic square, is what can be derived by applying the 
third verse quoted above, the vàiich& being 32. But it is pres faulty, 
since the number 8 is repeated therein. 

The third magic square is erroneous, unless the numbers suggest- 
ed in the brackets replace the preceding ones." 

' The fourth magic square, too, is not free from mistakes, unless the 
numbers are corrected as pointed out in the brackets. 

Strictly speaking, the last is not a magic square of the nintu order, 
though it presents such an appearance. It is rather a combination of : 
magic squares of the 9rd order. 

The third hymn is composed by. Dharmananaana wuu seems to 
have flourished in a century not later than the seventeenth; for, a Ms.* 
of this hymn styled, as Cafuhsagtiyoginimandalastuté is written in 
Samvat 1697. ; 


16 This mistake may be due to a slip on the part of the scribo. 

17 In a Ms. of Siddhāntasūroddhāra (No. 1668 of the Government collection 
ef A.D. 1892-95) deposited at B.O.R.I, we have the correct magic square. 
. 18 See the Ms. No. 685 of the Government collection of A.D. 1892-95 depo- 
sited in B.O.R.I. 
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The verses between the 1st and. the last? supply us with numbers. 


required to form a-magic square of the Sth order as given below: eii ; 











7 59 60 . 61 62 "| 2 Ys 

16 15 5t 52 53 54 10 9 
ng 42 22 ! at 20 | 19 47 48 | 
| l | 
ail 33 34 go | 29 28 27 39 40 | 
| | l 
25 26 38 37 ' 36 35 31 32 | 
| | 

17 18 46 45 1. 44 43 23 24 
56 55 - Ir I2 , 13 I4 50 49 | 

; 0d | 
(64 36 3 1*4. ot 5 9 58 57 


HrinaranL R. Karapra 


i9 anafaa maf tea l 
' nait asagi gata ua 
Rania ssazfeied wala a 


agaaa mE Taare was ate qax 
tHo., MaRciz, 1934 . 26 


E . Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya 
(A reply) | 
In the last issue of the IHQ., (vol. IX, p. 989) Dr. R, 


C. Majumdar criticised my article on ‘Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya,”’ 
published in.a previous.issue of the same journal (IX, p. 785). He 
finds it difficult to support all my conclusions on the subject, specially 
the most important proposition laid down by me viz., ''Vainyagupta 
' belonged to the imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha, and that he 
'ascended the throne 2 Magadha after Budhagupta, and ruled Bengal 
through his viceroys." Dr. Majumdar has not made any attempt to 
meet the points laid down by me in support of my “theory. There is. 
however, one evidence, which; in his opinion, almost*conclusively proves 
the baselessness of my assumption. In the Gunaighar Plate Vainya- 
gupta is designated as Maharaja. Dr. Majumdar remarks that ‘‘the 
inscription of Vainyagupta, taken along with the coins, seemg to show : 
. that he set up as an independent ruler in Samatata, or some portion 
of it, and ruled as such till 507 A.D. The use.of the title Maharaja 
in an ‘official land grant seems to be almost a conclusive argument 
against Dr. Ganguly’s assumption that he was an imperial ruler of 
Magadha” (p. 989). 

Dr. Majumdar's point of view, as laid down above, is a little bit 
` abstruse. I may be right in thinking that according to" Dr. Majumdar 
it was customary on the part of the independent rulers (issuing gold 
coins of heavy weight) to assume the title of Maharaja, and anybody 
using this title must not be regarded as belonging to imperial rank. 

Dr. Majumdar bas, however, over-estimated the value of these titles 
Maharaja and Maharajadhiraja. The Pratihára Mathanadeva, who was 
a vassal of the Imperial Pratihàra dynasty of Kanauj, used the title 

of Maharajadhiraja (EI., vol. ITI, p. 266). The Paramara Siyaka II 
assumed both the titles Maharajadhirajapati and Mahadmandalika- 
cidaimani notwithstanding that he was a feudatory of the Rastrakiitas 
of the Deccan (EJ., XIX, p. 236). The Paramàra Dharavarsa, chief of 
Mount Abu, also assumed these two titles at the same time (74., 
vol. LVI, p. 51). — 


I pointed out in my article on Vainyagupta that Mankuwar stone 
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inscription (CII., p. 47), dated 7.5. 129, designates Kumaragupta I 
as Maharaja. This illustration has not apparently satisfied Dr. 
Majumdar... He has in mind that-this sort of thing cannot be found 
in royal grant. ‘All the Vakitaka royal records designate the Vakütaka 
kings as Maharaja (CII., p. 233 f.; JASB., 1924, p. 58). . The Bala- 
ghat plates of the Vakataka Prthivisena glorifies Pravarasena as an 
emperor and at the same time assigns, him the title Maharaja. 

Dr. Majumdar admits, and quite rightly, in his monograph on the 
Gurjara-Pratihàras (J. Dep. L., vol. X) that the Pratihára Vatsarája, 
Nagabhata, and Bhoja. were imperial rulers.. The Barah: Copper 
Plate of Bhoja (EI., XIX, pp. 17, 18), dated Sam. 898, which is a 
royal grant, designates Vatsarüja, Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, and 

.Bhoja as Maharaja. The Daulatpur Copper Plate of Bhoja (1bid., 
V, p. 211), dated Sam. 900, which ioo is a royal gani uses Maharaja 
for Vatsaraja, Nagabhata, and Bhoja. 

All these evidences prove beyond doubt. that the non-imperial 
rulers had not the sole right of using.the title Maharaja, and the 
assumption of this title by a king does not in any way prove his 
non-imperial position. Hence it cannot be regarded almost as a con- 
clusive proof against my assumption that Vainyagupta was an 
imperial ruler ‘of Magadha simply because he was given. the 
title Maharaja in his own grant, In these circumstances-I do not see 
any reason ta alter my view on the subject. I crave indulgence of 
the readers for the reiteration of my arguments below, with which an 
important addition has been made, in support of my theory:— 

(a) Vainyagupta issued heavy gold coins similar in type to. 
those of the imperial Guptas. 
(b) Vainyagupta had Maharija, and Uparika-Maharaja 
(feudatory and Viceroy) to serve under him (Gunsighar 
. PL). l 
(c) Vainyagupta like the imperial Gupta rulers assumed an 
epithet ending: in 'üditya' (Coins). 


.1 The Riddhapur .plate of the Vakitaka queen Prabhavatigupta designates. 
Candragupta I and Samudragupta as Maharaja (JASRB., 1994, p. 58). 
-2 samrüjo Vükatakanüm maliinaje Bir PrOFOIDSCHURyR etc., El, vol IX, 


p. 270, 1. 4. 
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(d) Several seals of .Vainyagupta were discovered in the 
remains of Nalanda along with those of Harsavardhana, 
Sarvavarman, Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta ani Budha-- . 
gupta (EI., XXI, pt. ii). 

The error in mentioning the last known daté of Kumaragupta T 
has not certainly vitiated: my theory ,that ‘when Skandagupta 
‘was fighting with the Hiinas and the Pusyamitras on the western 
frontier of the Gupta empire, his elder brother, Puragupta I, on. the 
death of Kumaragupta I, ascended the throne of Magadha. Skanda- 
gupta after his victory over his enemies proceeded to the du and 
with the help of.the army at Is command usurped the throne’.* 


D. C. GANGULY 


` The Phallus Worship in the. Veda 


In a note on this subject in IHQ., vol. IX 1933,.p. 103, I- 

attempted to show that the word siénadeva (RV., VII. 21.5; X. 10.99) 
` does not mean a ‘phallus-worshipper,’ the true sense of ‘the word being 
nothing but ‘lustful.’ In support of this view, I quoted a number of 
words compounded with -deva as the second member. Here I 
want to add one word more to the list from Pali, and it is sassudevá,. 
Skt. ívaírüdeva. Certainly it does not mean a *mother-in-law- 


-. worshipper,’ but ‘one who respects and serves one’s mother-in-law as a 


: god. This meaning is quite clear from the passages quoted below in 
which the word occurs: ; 
Jataka, vol. IV, p. 322: 
l ~ itthiyā! jivalokasmim yà hoti samacārinī/ 
: medhavini silavati sassudevā patibbata/ | 


* About my decipherment of “‘Vainyagupta Dvadagaditya’’ Mr. Allan writes 
me:—I think you are quite right in reading in name Vainya(gupta). It was 
reluctantly that I called him Candragupta ete.’ 

l 1 Here the. reading adopted by Fausböll is, ithi yä which can hardly be 
accepted owing to two reasons; first, in that case itthi should have been gramma- 
-| tically’ itthi, and secondly, ihe: use of yd twice is unnecessary. The reading 
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Rouse has rightly expressed the significance of the word under dis- 
cussion in his translation of the verse as follows: 
‘When women virtuous, wise and good 
: here in the world are found, 
True wives, to husband's mother kind fe 
even as in duty bound,” 
Sanyutta Nikaya, vol. I, p. 86: 
itthipi hi ekaeciyà? seyy§ po*à janàdhipa/ 
medhàvini silavatt sassudeva patibbatà / |. 
Mrs. Rhys David translates it thus: 
‘A woman child, O lord of.men, may prove 
Even a better offspring than a male.. 
For she may grow up wise and virtuous, 
Her husband's mother rev'rencing, irue wife.' 
Here the last line excepting the.last two words is for sassudevd. 


VIDHUSHERTIARA BHATTACHARYA | 


` itthiyo honti in the Siamese edition, '2466 A.B., p. 311, which is given also in 
ihe footnote by F'ausboll, is a'so not good because in that case in the following 
gatha, No. 122 one would expect to see the use of plural number, but instead 
of it we have singular: : 
tādisāya sumedhaya sucikammiya unāriyā/ 
devà dassanam , Ayanti manusiya aminusa/ | 

_ This consideration has led me to. suggest the reading itthiyā for Fausbóll's 
itht yd. This <itthiyt is from Buddhist Sanskrit: istr7kd>istriya. Seo 
AMahüvastu, vol. T, 244. 5. 345. 5; and the note of Senart, p. 569. 

2 In the PTS edition the reading ekacci yd is not supported hy the MSS 
used, nor ean it. be construed. ehkacciyd=ekaced, ‘certain’. In her translation 
(PTS) Mrs. Rhys Davis has not taken notice of this word, 


A Note on the Salankayanas 


The Silaikiyanas are one of the early dynasties of the Andhra 
country and played a prominent part in the post -Sitavihana and the 
pre-Calukyan period of that country’s history. Many important points 
in the history of this dynasty have been misunderstood. It is my object 
now to draw the attention of scholars to some such mistaken notions. 


I 


What is the origin of the Salankayanas? In solving this problem, 
Mr. Jayaswal writes.' 


"Pistapura was the capital of Kalinga as noted in almost a: contemporary’ 
inscription of the ‘Magadha dynasty’ ruling at Pistapura and Simhapura. One 
of the earliest rulers of this ‘Magadha dynasty’ was Saktivarman and probably 
the following ones were Candravarman and his son Vijayanandivarman. Vijaya- 
nandivarman changed the dynastic name from the ‘Magadha kula’ into 
Sàlank&yana dynasty. This must have happened in or after Skanda Gupta's 
time. - We find a successor of Vijayanandivarman (Vijayadevavarman) even per- 
forming a horse-sacrifice, i.e., declaring full independence. ` It is almost certain 
that the later Vakatakas; when they conquered Kalinga, were asserting their 
- rights as relatives and successors of the Guptas, as well as their old rights of 
overlordship over this part of the. country, and their assertions must have been 
against the Salankayanas. This ‘Magadha kula’ was evidently the ruling family 
set up by Samudra Gupta or his successor................ The name of the first ruler 
must have been Guha." 


This view, however, deserves careful consideration, Saktivarman, 
ruler of Tistapura, is known from the Ragolu plate? which 
Prof. Dubreuil assigns! to the middle cf the 5th century A.D. 
He and many others ruled over Kalinga between 450 and 610 A.D.‘ 
Candavarman and his son Vijyanandivarman whom Mr. Jayaswal takes 
to be the. successors of Saktivarman were members of the Salank&yana 
family. The Pedavegi plates’ show that they were the grandson and 
the great-grandson of Hastivarman, a contemporary óf Samudra Gupta. 


Hostivarman' s son was, Nandivarman I. Thus there is no room for 
` : 
1 History of India, p. 197. 
, 9 EL, XIL.2. . |. 8 AHD., pp. 98 f. 
"4° Deubreuil, AHD., ‘The kings of Kalinga.’ 
6 JAHRS., 12, pp. 92-102. © i 
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Saktivarman in the Salaikiyana genealogy. Nor is it true do say that 
Vijayanandivarman changed the dynastic name from the Magadha 
family into the Salankiyana dynasty. Vi jayadevavarman of the Ellore 
Prákrt.plates,? who was the father of Hastivarman, the founder of the 
Sàlanküyana dynasty which flourished about the beginning of the 4th 
century A.D. was a ülankayana Maharaja. Nandivarman’s successor 
Vijayaskandavarman also called himself Saálenkayana Maharaja Sri 
Vijayuskandavarman. Thus we find the name Salankàyana used both 
before and after the time of Nandivarman. It is not correct 
therefore: to. say that lie changed the name of his family. 
. The Salankayanas were not a feudatory family set up by the 
Guptas as Mr. Jayaswal thinks. Potlemy mentions a people'called the 
Salankenoi beyond Maisoloi, and Benagouron is said to have been. one 
of their cities.? Maisoloi is Masulipatam in the modern Kistna district 
and Benagouron is identifed? by Mr. D. C. Sircar with Veügi. The 
Salankdyanas ruled over the, two districts of Vengi and Kuduhára. The 
latter is identical with Gudivada in the Kistua district. : Thus the 
Sálaükàyanas answer to the description of the Greek geographer 
and may be said to have existed in the 2nd: century A.D. Even the 
` Kilore plates of Vijayadevarman point out the early existence of this 
family. These resemble the Máydavolu plates of the Pallavà kiug 
` Sivaskandavarman, who flourished in the last quarter of the 3rd century 
- A.D. The Prākrt language in which they are written confirms this 
aseription. In view of this it cannot he stated that the Salanka- 
yanas rose to power after ihe Gupta invasion. To say that the name 
Magadhakula preceded the name Salankiyana is like putting the cart 
before the horse. Nor is it possible to accept Mr. Jayaswal’s view that 
Vijayadevavarman succeeded Vijayanandivarman. The Pedavegi - 
- plates mention the successors from Hastivarman to Nandivarman II, 
and do not speak of Vijayadevavarman. As already stated, Vijayadeva- 
varman has to be taken as the father of Hastivarman and as the first . 
Salankiyana king. H is performance of an ascamedha does not, as Mr. 
Jayaswal thinks, signify his declaration of independence ‘after 
` Uie Gupta invasion, but indicates his conquest of the Drhatpaláyanas in 
6 EL, IX, p. 56. 7 Geo., VII, i, 79. 

8 IHQ., IX, p. 214. 
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. .the Kuduharavisaya. Thus Mr. Jayaswal’s view quoted above seems ' 


to be the result of a confusion of separate and distinct historical facts. 


II 


‘What then is the true origin of the Sálaükayanas? The Konda- 
mudi plates’ bring to light Jayavarman of the Brhatpalayana family. 
Dr. Hultzsch the editor of these plates, thought that’ they resemble the 
Mayidavolu plates of Sivaskandavarman, the Pallava king and assigned 
Jayavarman to the same period. Whe plates are dated in the 10th regnal 
year of Jayavarman, I believe that he ruled between 290 and 300 A.D. 
The object of the grant was to record the king’s gift in the Kudu- 
haravigaya. We find the later Salatkay anas making gifts in the same 
district.” Vijayadevařarman performed an asvamedha obviously as a 
token of his political ascendency. No other member of his family has 
repeated the act. Vijayadevavarman has to be assigned to a period as ` 


‘near the beginning of the! 4th century as possible. No other dynasty. 


rex 


or king is known to have ruled. in tlie; Kistna district between J ayavar- 
man ard Vijayadevavarman. 1 [t may be concluded therefore that 
Vijayadevavarman the ‘asvamedhin conquered the Brhatpalüyanas, 
glorified the Salaikiyanas and performed an aíramedha as a token 
thereof. This event tooi place about the beginning. of the. nave i 
iu A.D. 


M. Rama Rao’ 


§ El, V, p. 315. 

^10 Ct. "The two Kanteru grants in JAHRS. „ vol. V; i, pp. 21-32. : 

11 -All the previous writers have missed the chronological inportance of thé ' 
Ellore Prakrit, plates and wrongly assigned Vijayadevavarman to a later date: 


The Natyasastra and the Abhinavabharati 


I wish to discuss below of the principles connected with the 
interpretation of the Natyasastra ascribed to Bharatamuni.* 

The present text of the Matyas füstra (NS.) existed, according to 

“some authorities ás early as the 300 A.C. (P. V. Kane, Introduction to 
the Sáhityadarpana p. xi; cf. A. B. Keith, Skt. Drama, p. 294). This’ 
. view should be preferred to other opinions "which date the work either 
, as early as the 200 B.C. or 'as late as the 600 A.C... Thus we see that 
the text of the VS was alr eady eight or nine centuries old at the time 
of Abhinavagupta. This length of time left en indelible mark of its 
: ravages upon the work which was available even at the time of 
Abhinava.in more iecensions than one (Preface to the VS. in. GOS, 
pp. 7-8; A. B. Keith, op. cit. p. 290). This commentator, as wàs very 
natural for a. scholar in those days, followed the recension of the work 
that was available to bim and probably did not know that there might 
he other recensions of the same. As'a result of this, Abhinava's com- 
mentary loses much of its value. The modern scholarship which seeks 
to establish critically the text of the NS. from various recensions cannot 
be satisfied with Abhinava's rather onesided version. 

Compared with Sáyana who commented on the Vedas, preserved 
more or, less in a faultless fashion, Abhinava' s position in commenting 
on the pseudo-Veda (=/VS.) seems to have been unenviable. But even 
this luckier Sáyana has not been considered. an infallible guide and 
authority in the Vedic interpretation. “We consequently hold," 
observes Prof. Rudolph Roth, “that the writings of Sàyana and other 
commentators must not be an authority to the exegete, but merely one 
of the means of which he has to avail himself in the accomplishment of 


* Some students of the NS. hag recently given in this connection rather 
unduo weight to the Abhinuvabhárati. (Vide Notes by Messrs. Mankad and: 
Raghavan. in. ZHQ., vol. LX, pp. 973 f., 991 f. Hence the value of the work. 
. wil be judged here.) l ' 

1 See the present w riter’s paper on the date of the NS. published in the 
` Journal of the Department of Letters, volume XXIV of the Calcutta University. 
In it the various data connected with the probleni are discussed to show that 
the NS. existed about the beginning of the Christian era. 


THQ., MARCH, 1934 ; al 
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his task’? (Introduction to the Si. Petersburg Lexicon). This obser- 
vation of Roth has been followed by most of the Vedic scholars and may 
be said to have led to excellent results. This being so, we do not know 
why Abhinava'$' commentary, defective as it is, should be considered 
our only guide for the interpretation of the VS, and why we should 
not make our, own attempts, in pursuance of the critical .method, in 
understanding the text.? 

"True it is that Abhinava’ s. commentary. in some rare cases may give 
us in gpite of its defects: ‘important help in interpreting the text of the 
NS. but to be sure of such, help we shall have to use'a critical edition 
of this commentary which is still wanting. It is highly. doubtful that. 
such an edition of this work will be made in near future; for, the utter 
incorrect nature of the Abhinavabharatt which exists in two different 
recensions will preclude such a. possibility for.a long time. The testimony 
of the learned editor of the NS, of the GOS, on this point should not 
be disregarded. The poor results which followed his attempt at editing 
the Abhinavabharati are mostly to be attributed to the wretched condi-. 
tion of his materials. The text^of this, work as established by him 
creates difficulty on the following points :- 

1. It gives natya mandapa in which hal the area is occupied by 
the stage and the tiring room. This goes much against o our practical 
sense? 

2. In commenting on VS. VI, 10 (GOS) the -Abhinavabharatt 
says that the ndtya has five members (Pa aticaiga) and abhinayds are 
three in number. But in the WS. itself we see that the natya has been 
describéd as having six members (sadaùga, VIII, 12 XXVII, 
Chowkhamba ed.) and this work recognizes four kinds of abhinaya 
(VIII. 9 Chowkhambà ed.) and. deals exhaustively with all of them 
in its body. 

_ Besides this, according to the MS. of the AbAinavabhárati in the 
possession of the Calcutta University we fad that the author of this text — 
was not very well informed about the Prakrit grammars and gronima- 


2 For different, views-see JHQ., X; pp. 973, 991. 
8 .See 1HQ., IX, pp. 975-976. 
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rians, For without making any comment on the Prakrit section of the 
NS.; this author writes: fara: mpata ARNE d 
sedens a gar sedi ee’ qur a aiet agt at: | Here the 
omission of the names of Vararuci, Canda and Bhamaha, and the men- 
tion of names otherwise quite unknown are very significant. If the 
passage quoted ulove will prove to be from. the hands of Abhinavagupta 
then any faith in his omniscience will have to be given up. 


MawoMouaN GHOSH 


The name of the Author of the Nyayasara 


The A of the Noa a well-known work on Hindu 
logie written about the middle of the tenth centur y is attributed to 
Bha-sarvajia. Dr. S. C. Vidyübhüsana, while noting its peculiarity 
and close resemblance to the names of Sarvajiia Mitra and Sarvajfia 
Deva who lived in Kashmir about 775 and 1025 A.D. respectively, does. 
not, probably for want of sufficient data, decide against its being the 
actual name of the writer. Following him, Prof. Keith accepted the 
name as Bhi-sarvajiia. 

` But if we turn to the commentary of Rámacardra and Guna- 
candra on Karika 203 of their own work, the Ndtyadarpana, written 
about 1150 A.D., it becomes clear that Sarvajiia, and not Bha-sarvajiia, 
was the name of the author of the Nydyasdra. After mentioning the 
forms of address suited to the Jain and Buddhist escetics, they lay 
down the general rule that ‘the followers of the Pasupata and such 
other sects should be addressed by the names current in their time 
with bhà prefixed to the names, and so Sarvajfia should: be addressed 
as Bhá-Sarvajfía.' Thus, we see that bhà is prefixed, merely out of 


courtesy, to the names of the Pasupata teachers as Si is prefixed to 
y; 1 p j 


1 giai: WFA: dime: edi aerate | EC agaa enm 


sfresTafdier | AA STQWGT GTI areas RETTA) —— Natya 
darpana, (G.0.8.), p. 212, 
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those of the Vaisnara teachers like Rāmānuja, Vallabha,.Madhva, and 
Nimbàrka., we * 

That Sarvajiia was. a Mahegvara is generally admitted. In the 
opening lines of the Nydyaséra, he says, ‘Bowing down to Sambhu 
(Mahefvara), the supreme Lord of the universe, who by nature knows. 
‘all truths, I shall explain Praméáma, and iis definition and division 
in order that children may understand them well.’? But, it is not 
generally known that Sarvajtia was a Méahesvara of the Pasupata 
school. His adherence to this sect.can be indicated by the. under- 
mentioned facts : 

1. Sarvojiia divides Pramána into three kinds, pratyaksa, anu- 
mana, and ágama. He thus rejects upamdána, the fourth means of proof 
recognized by Gautama, Vitsyayana, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati. The 
Pasupata system has, on the other hand, the same division as adopted 
by Sarvajfia in the Nyäyasāra.? 

2. Sarvajiia describes Moksa as the soul’s attainment of eternal 
pleasure. In this he differs from Gautama. and his commentators who 
describe it as ‘absolute cessation of pain’, while he agrees with the 
Pásupatas who conceive of Mor sa as the ‘attainment cf absolute lordli- 
ness’ also.* ; 

3. Sarvajfia regards Mahesvara as the ‘omniséient creator. 
Further it is-expressly mentioned i in the Nyayesara ‘that final release 
: is attained, in the Saiva system, through the practice of the recognized 
. forms of mental concentration, resulting in the direct visualization of | 
Mahesvata’.® In this also Sarvajiia differs from the doctrines -of 
Gautama and Vàísy&yana and the difference is most probably due to 
his adherence to the Pdsupata system." : 

If Sarvajfia had’ any important doctrinal disagreement 


with his predecessors in the matters of Nyaya, it is due to the in- 


2 Vidyübhusana, History of Indian Logie, p. 857. 
3 Vide the Hindi Visvakosa, XIII, 402. f 
4 aa gaa gaa, g g mo miie,” — Madhavücürya, 
Sarvadarsanasangraha, Veùkațeśvara edition, p. 264. ] 


5 Keith, Indian. Logic and Atomism, p. 264. : 
‘6 For Pa$upata teachings, see Màdhavicirya's Survadarsenascigrana, 


Venkateévara edition, pp. 131-2, 
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fluence of the afupafü tenets. It may therefore be concluded that 
` Sarvajiia was a Pasupata, and was for that reason called Bha-Sarvajiia 
by his contemporaries and commentators, 


DASARATHA Sarma 


Vyomasiva, the ‘author of Vyomavati 


Gunaratna and Rajasekhara mention Vyomagiva as the writer of 
the Vyomavati or Vyomamati, a commentary on. Prasastapáda' 8 
Dhásya.!: According to Vardhamina, he was anterior to Udayana,. ‘the 
writer of Kiranávali; who flourished about 984 A.D. Now, though it 
is impossible to be certain oliout the time of Vyomasiva in the absence 
of his commentary or any other strong evidences in this connection, I 
would like to suggest ihat the writer of the Vyomaveti was probably 
. identical with the Vyomasgiva mentioned in the undated inscription of 
Národa,.which though assigned by Professor Kielhorn,? to the begin- 
ning of the llth century might as reasonably be referred to the last 
quarter of the tenth century when -Vyomagiva the commentator 
is believed to have flourished. From the details given in the inscription 
it may be safely inferred that Vyomasiva of Naroda wrote a Jearned com- 
mentary on Pragastapada’s Bhásya for therein he is described as being. 
aqual to Maheáa, Aksapáda, Kanada, Jaimini, Kapila, Brhaspati, 
Buddha, and, Jina in Siddhanta, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimümsà, 
` Samkhya, Lokayata, and Bauddha and Jaina philosophic systems. The 
identity of Vyomasiva the commentator with Vyomasiva of the Naroda 
inscription is rendered more: probable by the fact that the latter does 
not call himself a Vedantin and criticises Mimamsa, Bauddha and Jaina 
philosophies in one of the verses. _ He was very likely therefore a teacher 
of Simkhya or Nyüya or Vaiéesika or perhaps of the Nyaya and Vai- 
gesika only. The verses on which my opinion is based are; 


L Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 32. 
2 Ibid. 1918, p. 131, : 
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fare: Reret fais $4 NUTS: HAIR. | 
eaaa: errant arg- 
o RR sad et ERTA u 


Raray aa vw fad swat ah 
Wea aT aR RST a TRE | 
weisen: aa’ a afta card UE S 
gat gem Rritfüpsg fata: at ater ara edt 
TET URDU quar ifuenfagd A 
wer aargt ahaa’ cea wena 
aaa: pei Asfi aaaea: fai MET 
(0 d fág a maA ag: dae T 
erfisregerenarfr sacar renra 
aaa (ur) far afge feu | 
s qas iu ag eras fefgaennmaifatfa 
fated affa fagara $ qur ea a Eg: 3 
a bl gu va Urea UTA "fs 
WU s TET Suet EUH | 
dis’ sug ar Aade af ara gz o : 
| - gemere f ege sepa uj zm 
Vyomasiva was the disciple of Hrdayasiva, a disciple of Sadagiva, 
the successor of Acyutasiva; It seems that the word Siva formed a 
special ending for the names of the heads of the monastery of: 


Ranipadra, now called: Ránoda or Nāroda. 
Dasararia SARMA 


3. Prdcinatel-hamala, vol. 11, (Nirnayasagara Press), p. 156. 
` 4 Lbid., pp. 158-9 and 161. . í 
5 lbid., p. 158. 


REVIEWS 

THE USE OF THE CASES IN VEDIC PROSE, by Sukumar 
Sen, M.A., Lecturer in Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 
Reprint from the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute,. vols. VIII-X (1926-30) 176 pp. 

Mr. Sen is one of the few Indian scholars who have specialised 
in Vedie research and his work certainly raises the hope that attempts 
for scientific research in an.important branch of Sanskrit philology are 
at last going to be made in India. The enormous amount of material col- 
lected by him in the volume. under review testifies to his great industry 
and proves him to be a conscientious worker in the field of Vedic 
philology. Moreover the subject he deals with is a very difficult and 
useful one. The monuméntal work of Oertel will ‘still take years to 
finish and Delbrück's *Altindische.Syntax,' by no means antiquated and 
still indispensable, is in. German and therefore not accessible to the 
general. body of Indian students; Mr. Sèn is therefore to be con. 
gratulated on his work: If in the following the duty of the critic 
compels the present reviewer to point out some of the weak points in 
Mr. Sen’s work, it does- ai signify that he does not recognise its 
merits, i . 

To begin with, a few words on the pone character of the book. 
In a work on syntax everything depends on the classification of the 
different categories and the multiplication of examples of the same 
type is hardly justifiable unless the author intends to give a complete 
concordance of the whole literature as Oertel actually does. Mr. Sen 
has often given an amazing number of examples though however his 
categories are sometimes astonishing) Should not cognate nominative, 

accusative etc. have been dealt with logetlisr asa charaéteristié feature 
of the Indo-European verb? There is no justification for the long . 
list of intransitive verbs (if any sharp distinction" between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs is at all possible!) become transitive when 
compounded with preverbs under the head of accusative when the 
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author is concerned simply, with the nse of cases. (Besides, Mr. Sen 
has completely misunderstood PB. 21.15.38  saradam — o:adLago 
'bhisampacyante. The acc. éaradam is “not temporal as Mr. Sen 
thinks (p. 23) but is dependent on «bhi-.) Previous workers in the 
same and allied fields have of course sometimes done the same, but 
that is hardly enough to justify this procedure. Passages taken from 
accentuated texts ought to have been always reproduced with 

the, proper accent. Workers in the field of Vedic philology have to | 
deai with minute details which would be hardly dreamt of by their 

colleagues in the field of classical Sanskrit, and the accent is precisely . 
one of those indispensable factors for the study of these minutiae. 

Is it not a great burden on the student who is not always prepared 

‘to accept the author's interpretation of the passages to have to compare 

the original text for the accent when he wishes to satisfy himself as 

. to whether the-form in question is, say, an acc. pl. or a gen. sg.? 

Tn. the field of, Vedic research reference to texis is always to he. given 

according to the standard editions and in the usually accepted way. 

Mr. Sen seems to have used the standard edition of AB. by Aufrecht 
but’his method of giying reference to its passages is peculiarly his 
own. He gives reference to Brugmann’s Greek grammar but does not 
say which edition he has used. 

All these are however merely methodological shortcomings of the 
work under review and hardly detract anything from its real merits. 
. Much more serious are the mistakes, sometimes of an unpleasant sort, 
in the details which every careful reader will discover in every part 
of the book. We shall confine ourselves here to a more or less close 
examination of his first chapter (10 pages) devoted to the nominative 
and note a few points taken at random from.other parts of the work. 

In dealing with the predicative nominative the author makes a 
separate category of the verbal phrase rüpám kar-. This was not 
necessary, for it is well-known that rüpdm kar- is equivalent to bhū- 
(Delbrück, p. 108). The author suggests that the peculiar construc- 
tion with rūpám kar- arose out of the contamination of the 
two constructions visnur bhütå and visno vüpám krte á. This is 
of course impossible, for there is no reason why similar constructions 
with othér words too would not have arisen in the same way. Had 
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it occurred in the older literature one might have considered it to be 
n sort of unconsummated Tatpurusa (an unconsummated DBahuvrihi 
with rüpá may be found in RV. 1, 114, 5 varühám.....: .,.tvesdm 
süpám). As.it is, its explanation has to be sought in the word rūpá 
itself. The similarity of meaning between rüpá and várpas is striking 
though etymologically they are not connected with each other (see my 
Les Formations Nominales et Verbales en p du Sanskrit, pp. 26-84). 
várpas ig clearly used in the RV. in the sense of an artifice (almost 
exclusively in the stereotyped phrase abhi várpasā bhüt), perhaps the 
artifice of changing form at pleasure (ZLid., p. 32). Exactly this 
meaning cannot be established for rüpá in the RV., but there is ample 
evidence to show that it was used chiefly to signify assumed or artificial 
form, ‘and its Avestan counterpart uripaya- (verb. den.) signifies ac- 
cording to Bartholomae ‘‘Scheinbilder, falsche Vorstellungen hervor- 
rufen." It is no wonder therefore that the phrase rüpám kar- should 
be u&ed in the Brahmanas when the change of form had to be ex- 
pressed. It will however always remain a matter of conjecture how 
in these phrases the word rūpá completely jost its independent 
substantive character and came to be used merely as a grammatical 
expression. % 

In dealing with the cognate nominative the author suggests that 
the verb ‘to speak’ was used impersonally in the original Indo- 
European. I am afraid, the author will not be able to 
substantiate this statement by facts, The author takes for granted 
that the so-called impersonal verbs were from the beginning subject- 
less, but that is far from certain. Is it not at least as likely that 
the subject of the ‘Witterungsimpersonalia’ was omitted because the 
names of the elements of nature were taboo? This explanation is 
forcibly, suggested by the frequent use of such expressions as yò 'yám 
pávate for ‘wind? and yò 'saú tápati for ‘sun’ in the Brahmanas. 
Beginning with sun, wind, thunder etc. the category of these 
impersonalia might have been considerably extended later. The 
author further suggests that as an intermediate step between the sub- 
jectless constructions and those with an active agent as subject there 
are some constructions with an indefinite or relative pronoun as the 


subject "for the satisfaction of grammatical instinct." A» examples 


IHQ., MARCH, 1934 23 
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-of such constructions he quotes TS. VI, 4, 8, 8 táto vá ddám 
vyaücchat, ete. But cannot idám m this and other examples be 
adverbial? Quite a new category of instr umental nominative has been 
set-up ox the basis of the only passage AB. 7, 18 ST (author's 33. 1. 7) 
kim nu malam ete. But does an interrogative sentence of this kind 
prove ‘anything? 

DN is ordinarily the locative of deuie, is meloa put, in 
the nom.’ " according to the aithor. The word ‘‘or dinarily” should nót 
have been used heré; for locatives of distance, strictly speaking: are not 
very: common, All his examples on p. 156 cannot be accepted as con- 
taining locative of distance. The treatment of the nomingtive absolute 
is rather strange. The author suggests in bracket that the ¢ cases of nom. 
abs. are nothing but cases of anakolouthon. An ingenuous reader may 


conclude that nom. abs. is equivalent to anakolouthon. This is cer-. 


_ tainly not what the author has in mind, but does he not cut the ground 
under his ‘own feet: when he says that the passages concerned may. be 
regarded as cases of anakolouthon? Indeed, the author has not been 
able to prove his case by means of his examples which cannot be regarded 
as well-chosen. The first passage is quite a normal one if ‘Aufrecht’s cor- 
rection is accepted (without which it conveys no meaning at all), and 


Cx 


the reading of the second passage is uncertain as the author himself . - 


admits, All the other examples are constructions with absolutive : in 
-ivà and therefore can prove nothing, for they themselves form a cate- 
gory apart, and in their case, as. ax in analogous cases in other. 
languages, a different subject is often introduced into the principal. 
sentence almost imperceptibly. Yet, if not exactly the nom. abs., at 
least what i is called nominative of the psychological pubjects is found in 
various Indo-European dialects. Cf. Gr. hoi dé philoi, en tis epístatai 
autois chresthai,... Mises t pliesomen autous eina “as for friends, if 
somebody | knows how to deal. with them,............ what should we call 
them?” (Xen.).. Lat. tu, si te dei amant, agere tuam vem occasiost 
(Plautus). A more or less accurate Indian counterpart of these cons- 
tructions may be found in the use of redundant resumptive pronouns; 
ef. SB. 1, 2, 5, 18 devà ha vat samgramdm samnidhasydntas té ho ’cuh; 
2, 1, 4, 15 devan ha va agni adhasyamanams tán asurarakgasani 
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raraksuh, etc. Constructions such as these, so wide-spread among the 
Indo-European dialects, cannot be brushed aside as anakolouthon and 
must be regarded as a relic of the original Indo-European. 

The author opens his section on elliptic constructions with the 
words “when the adverb api is used the subject is very often 
suppressed", and in illustration of this statement he gives several 
passages with dpi. In none of these passages unfortunately is dpi an 
adverb. In everyone of them it is a pre-verb compounded with as-. For 
. instance, api vo ’trā ’stu (AB.) does not mean ‘‘you may have a share 
here also" but simply ''let a share of this belong to you." dpitas- 
signifies “to belong"', “zu Theil werden" (BR). Evidently Mr. Sen has 
-been misled by Keith who could not undersiand these constructions with 
dpi+as-, with or without tmesis, in AB. Constructions with ápi+ as-, 
specially in connection with bAagá (as in the passages quoted by Mr. 
Sen), are very old; cf. RV. X, 71, 6 ná tdsya vacy ápi bhagó asti. In 
rare elliptic constructions even the verbal element as- is absent some- 
times. Cf,.in this connection also the nominal compounds apisoma and 
'anapisoma (JB.). Bhattoji’s sarpiso "pi syát has nothing to.do with 
these Vedic constructions as Mr: Sen thinks. Besides, the title . 
“Elliptic Constructions" is a misnomer. The cases dealt with are 
siniply those of brachylogy. i 

“Elliptic Constructions" is followed by “Peculiar Constructions.” 
Ag the first pecular construction the author has chosen a well-known 
. sentence àgnír vai devánám addhatamam (SB. 1, 6, 2, 9), on which he 
makes the astonishing remark that "an indeclinable has been used here 
as the subjective predicate." Why should the simple adverb 
addhdtamam be the subjective predicate (whatever it may mean) here? 
(The fact is that a verb form of bla or as- has te be supplied in this 
sentence. © Cf. KS. 30, 2: tryanīkam asya praj&  bhavisyati. 
Accusative adverbs are offen constructed with bhū- or as- in the 
Brahmanas, but the verb form may also be omitted sometimes 
(Delbrück, p. 203). Under the same head the author's treatment of the 
ifvará passages gives asa surprise. He has calmly translated TS. b 1, ,1 
; tám īsvarám ráksamsi hántoh by “R. are liable to injure him." ` Has 
he been misled by Keith here too? If #vardm in this passage is to he 
connected with hántoh, as it has to be, the only rendering possible 
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would be, canons is capable of injuring the- R.” BR. (s. v.. févard) 
have pointed out that. only the nom. masc. sg. form ‘of 
this word is used in this anomalous way.. The acc, évarám. is governed — . 
here by: the préceding nir ghnanti.- ` Whitney ($: 984) pointed É 
out long ago that svará often does not agree in number and gender 
with the subject. To what a degree had iívará become a purely 
grammatical expression without any independent value is best proved 
by those cases where it has been altogether dropped, cf. SB. 3, 1, 2, 21 
tám hà 'dbhutam. abhijanitoh. In RV. in the place of such ieard 
‘constructions are found those with verb forms of i4-. 

It is-useless to pursue. the author across the whole length of the . 
book i in this way, the review of the first ten pages will have aniply de- 


monstrated its merits and’ demer its, ‘Let it be mentioned however in : 


passing that the periphrastic perfect appears, although only "once, 

already in the AV. and not in the Brahmanas for the first time as Mr. 

Sen is inclined to think (p. 22). The author is very much surprised 
` thatthe substitution of ihe dat. sg. ending for gen. sg. of feminine 
- stems; ‘which is such.a common feature of the Brahmanas, is wholly 

anes in classical Sanskrit (p. 88). It may be pointed out how-: 
f ever that ` traced of this substituted ending are abundant in 
Prākrit (Pischel, § 375). Depending on Horn the author has said. that ^ 
similar phenomena are to be found also in the Avesta, but can any 

definite suggestion: be made om this point'in.the face of the hopeless 
confusion in the use of cases in the. Avesta? Ct. Wackernagel, III 

. 6 15d, p. 40. The three passages quoted by the author (p. 84) to prove 

that the dative ending has been used also for the locative are wholly l 
unconvincing. In the final chapter the author deals with the locative, 

and various uses of this case have been given. Yet one looks in vain 

for the locative of goal as a separate category, cf. RV. I, 1, 4 sé íd 

devésu. gacchati, GB. 2, 5, 8 náke rohati which Gaastra has ‘‘ecrrected”’ 
into nākam. The author needs not get diffident about the connection 

between pibatah and pätreşù (p. 161) in TS. 4,5, 11, 1 yé dnnesu. 

vividhyanti pátregu píbato jánán. Such locatives of the’ vessel are 

quite common in the Brahmanas. d 

(X special feature of the book consists of various Greekiand Avestan 
n 
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parallels. Selected passages have been given fairly correctly ‘though 
without much critical discrimination. | 

Ix spite of these shortcomings, the book will certainly prove to be 
useful as a collection of valuable materials to all those who can supply 
the necessary corrective. 


BATAKRISHNA GiuosH 


TIIE DYNASTIC HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA (Eorly 
. Medieval Period) by H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (London), vol. I, 
Pp. x1+663, maps 10, Calcutta 1931. Calcutta University Press, 

Tn this volume covering 663 pages Dr. H. C. Ray gives an account 

of the dynasties that ruled’ in Northern India during the period of 
transition intervening between the decline cf the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire and the Muslim conquest. Dr. Ray takes note not only of the ` 
paramount dynasties but also of the more important feudatory families. 
He takes his stand mainly on the evidence of contemporary inscriptions 
and literature, ahd his work.is in a large measure free from the glaring 
‘inaccuracies and conjectures that are the ‘usual concomitants of hasty 
- altempts at writing dynastic annals by persons who have a pathetic 
faith in the value of tradition, however late or discrepant, and are 
unfamiliar with critical methods of study ‘and investigation. An 
important feature of the work is the inclusion of a number cf excellent 
maps which will undoubtedly -be of great help to students. 

The volume before us deals mainly with the dynasties that ruled 
“in the extensive territories cn the outskirts of the ‘Gangetic Doab, 
watered by the Indus, the Bagmati, the Brahmaputra, and the 
Mahinadi. But we have also a few important chapters dealing with 
the kingdoms of Kanauj and Benares in the heart and centre of the 
Madhya-desa. E 

' The volume opens ‘with a chapter on Sind. _Dr.-Ray wisely bases 
his account of this kingdom mainly on the chronicle of Baladhuri 
supplementing it with informatión gléaned from coins and works like . 
the Chach-nima, — "Ehe second. chapter—that on ‘the Sahis of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab—is, in some respects; the most interesting - 
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in the whole volume. The author shows great industry and patience 
in piecing together the seraps of information gathered from various 
sources, literary, epigraphic and numismatic, and tells the thrilling 
story of the fall of the last outposts of the land of al-Hind, held by the 
Shalt of Kabul, the Ratbal or Ratbil of Zabul and ar-Rukhkhaj and the 
Satrap of Zaranj, after a period of brave struggle. Regarding the 
mysterious potentate or potentates known to the Arabs as Ratbil, 
Rantbil, Ratbal or Zunbil the conjecture may be hazarded that the 
original Sanskrit designation was Rastrapala or Jenapála, comparable 
to Rastriya and Janendra. of inscriptions, and very likely to be equated 
with Khshathra pavan (‘protecor of the land’) or Satrap of the Seytho- 
, Parthian period, and also with Desayoptri of the Gupta epigraphs. 
The -form Rathal may be compared to Rajbal which stands for the 
Sanskrit Rajyapala, The temple of the Zür (p. 66) reminds one of Shu 
(or Chu)-nadeva mentioned by the most famous of Chinese pilgrims in 
his account of Tsao-ku-t’a (=Jiguda=Zabul?). The Ratbil of Zabul 
must be distinguished from the Kabul Shah (p. 67) who, judging from 
the evidence of al-Birüni, undoubtedly claimed Turki lineage and des- 
‘cent from the great Kaniska. The kingdom of the Shah at one time 
extended from Kabul to Nagarkot, but his identification with the 
Buddhist Kgatriya king of Kia-pi-shi is not obvious, the more so be- 
cause the Chinese pilgrim clearly distnguished this Buddhist Ksatriya 
‘king from a Turkish potentate, the ruler cf Fu-li-shih-sa-tamg-na or 
the district round Opian, who may have been the Turuska mentioned 
by Kalhana (V. 149-55). The capital cf the Hindu Sahis seems to have 
been at Udabhànda or Waihand, and Bhatinda of Firishta is apparently 
a misreading or corrupt form ‘of Bahinda or Waihand (cf. 
Tabaqát--A kbar?). 

Dr. Ray next deals with the royal houses of Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam, Bengal, Bihár, Orissa, Kanauj etc. The account of these 
dynasties is enriched with a wealth of information that is truly amazing. 
When his.book reaches a second edition he will, it is hoped, utilise the: 
evidence of those records (e.g. the Tiwarkhed plates of the Rastrakuta 
Nannar&ja) which have been published in comparatively recent times. 
While one may differ from Dr. Ray in regard to some of his statements 
or conclusions, none who has studied the volume can fail to bear testi- 
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 mony to. the industr y and skill with which, he.has marshalled his facts 
and ihe critical caution ‘displayed in the sifting of evidence. 
H. C. R. c. 


THE SPHOTASIDDHI ` of. Aarya Mandanamiéra with the 
Gopalika of Rsiputra Paramedvara edited by Vedavisatada S. K. 
Ramanatha Bastir. ‘Super Royal 8vó. pp. xxiv+268+38,. Madras, 
1981. l 

The Doctrine of She occupies an important place in the history 
of Indian linguistic speculations. It tries to explain how the speech- 
‘sounds, as they are uttered, come to:create the cognition of meaning. 
It may be formulated as follows: Our speech-sounds constitute only 
: one of the endléss varieties of sounds (dlwanis) of the world. While 
speaking, we emit through our vocal organs varnas (=elements of 
.. speech-sounds) one by one; but as soon as these have been uttered in 
.a particular order they. make the hearer cognizant of a definite mean- 
ing. Now this capacity of producing cognition of a meaning, that is 
inherent in these varnas has been called the S phot a. 

Connected though the doctrine is with great names such.’ as 
` Patañjali and Bhartrhari it does not-enjoy favour with all.the schools 
of Indian thinkers. Followers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Purva- 
Mimàmsàá systems reject the ‘doctrine totally. The rejection of 
' the doctrine by the followers of the latter system is not quite dise 
interested ; for on -allowing it'to stand, words and sounds as they are, 
'hecome deprived of all validity: and hence all ‘actions (Karmakánda) 
. will prove to be futile. i 

. This being the position of the E of T in, “the, Hindu 
‘thought the Sphotasiddhi by. Mandana-Miéra now edited and 
published for the first time in-the Madras University Sanskrit Series 
_ (no. 6) should be considered as an important addition to the list of Indian 
philosophical texts. The special importance of the work lies in the 
fact that it was written by a Vedàntin to whom all the world including 
words and their meaning is nothing but an illusion (màyaà). The ` 
* learned editor, the Vedavisárada Ramanatha Sastri has done his work 
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well In a short prefatory note written in clear and elegant Sanskrit 
he has discussed among other things the identity of the author 
Mandana-Misra, His theory in ‘this matter desorves serious considera- 
lion. It is generally believed that Mandana-Miéra alias Suregvar- ` 
ücárya who was first a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta became subsequent- 
ly a celà of the great Sankara. The editor seems to have shown cogent. 
. grounds for disbelieving such a story. If by the expression 
*durvidagdha' (Karika, 2) the author of the Sphotasiddhi has referred 
as has been alleged by the.author of Gopalika (the commentary to the ` 
Sphotasiddhz), to Kumirila, then one finds it difficult to connect the 
‘two names as the teacher and the pupil. 

But it must, however, be admitted that more satisfactory didum 
should be adduced. before finally accepting the theory of the editor. 
‘And in fact he has promised us soniething in this line in the introduc- 
tion of the Brahmasiddhi which is also a work of Mandana-Miéra and 
is going to be published in the Madras University Sanskrit Series. 

The prefatory notes of the editor discussés also the life aud 
works of Rsiputra Paramegvara, the author of the Gopalika. This 
commentator was- born in the line of great scholars. 

Besides the Gopalika they are known to have written the following 
‘works: (1) Mimámsaá-sütrarthasangraha, (2) Tattva-vibhdvand, (8) 
: Nititattvavirbhava-vyakhya, (4) Svadita-taraigint and (5) Mimdmsa- 
hasikd-tippani. . The notices of these works given in the prefatory 
“notes will be of great use to the. scholars working in these lines. 

Finally we congratulate the editor for this very useful edition 
of the Sphotasiddhi together with the Gopalikad furnished with two 
indices one of which traces the source of the-majority of quotations in the 
latter (Gopalika). The get-up and.the printing of the work are quite 
‘satisfactory. | l 


MaNoMoHAN GuosH . 


‘BEGINNINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY by Rev. H. 
Heras: ‘Studies in Indian History of the Indian Historical Research 
qune St. Xavier's onis Bombay. No. 4. 
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The present work is aù important addition to the constant stream 


of publications that have appeared in recent years on the great Hindu 


empire of Mediæval India. Father Heras, whose earlier work, The 


Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, -dealing with the later history of 
the Vijayanagara empire, .has ‘heen favourably noticed’ by competent 
scholars; has:now undertaken to throw light upon the obscure history 
of its origin. His conclusions which are based on àn exhaustive and 


critical examination of .the available: sources, help to solve many 


` problems that have hitherto defied solution. 


The present work consists of two parts-—the first bendi the title 
—The Foundation of the City of Vijayanagara—and the second being 
callel—The Origin of the Saügama Dynasty. Of tbe many points 


dealt with. by the author, i only a few may be noticed. The story of 
.the foundation of Vijayanagara by Madhava (otherwise ` called 


Vidyaranya) was fabricated by the ascetics of the Srügeri-Math in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. The founder of the city of 


l ‘Vijayanagara (or rather of Anegundi, as the author would like to sdy 


in modification of his conclusions in the- eürlier chapters) was Vira 
Baliala IIT, the last great. king of the Hoysala dynasty. The oldest 


l name of the city. was Sri Vira Vijaya Virüpaksapura. The dynasty 
: of Sahgama was not of Telugu origin but- came from the same great 


stock of the Yadavas as the Hoysalas ‘and were pr obably related to che 
latter. Harihara I, the founder of the dynasly, was appointed by Vira 


2 Ballala III as his Mahamandalesvara of the North. After the extinc-- 


tion of the Hoysàla dynasty: the ‘Kanarese country, acknowledged the 
rulers’ of Vijayanagara as their legitimate, kings, while the Telugu 
country repeatedly rebelled against -them and at last submitted 


relunctantly to their domination. ; 
The book is a valuable contribution to ‘the history of Mediæval. 


India and will deserve thej serious considers ation of -every studet of the 


subject. 


U. N. GHOSHAL 


“THE HEADQUARTERS OF RRALITY by Piraoud Holmes 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., London. P x 

The treatise under review embodies the author’s AE A that the 
Real of reals is to be found within and not without as declared by the 
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seers of India. The book is a challenge to Western thought. The 
author has sketched the domiiant trend of Western thought from 
Aristotle down to the present time. Under the lead of Greek thought 
du general and of Aristoile's philosophy in eartieular, the Western 
mind has always inclined towards the externalist conception of reality : 
a conception which tends to lower reality to the dead level of mere 
existence. Such a conception of reality, ruling out as it does the süper- 
normal in all its aspects and making the analy sis. of sense-experience 
the pathway to ultimate truth, leads at last to the open dualism of 
Nature and the Supernatural. 
" The author has conveniently divided the work into thrée parts, In 
the First Part of the Book the author has exhibited the dominant 
characteristics of Western thought. In the Second Part he turns for’ 
guidance to India. In the Philosophy of the Upanisads he finds the 
solution of the problem. of Reality. The: Real of reals, as the author 
. confidently points out, is to be found in the unexplored | World— 
formless, ‘inconceivable, unimaginable—into which’ each of us is 
admitted through the portal of his own self-consciousness. In the Third 
Part he compares with one another the three schemes of life that emerge 
from the rival solutions of the problem of Reality—Supernaturalism aud 
Normalism which we owe to the externalism of the West, and the 
Spiritual Idealism which we owe to the introspectiveness of Ancient 
India. — i 
The Spiritual Idealism which, according to the author , provides ` 
, "s with a key to the solution of the problem’ of Reality has its difficulty 
tco. It fails to supply us with a: satisfactory account of the outward 
world—world of matter and form. Spiritual Idealism is never weary’ of 
telling us that the air of intrinsic reality which. the outward world 
wears is illusory. ‘The hypothesis of Maya, however ingenious, cannot 
stand the crucibles of ratiocination. ` As long. as we live, move, and 
have our being in discursive thought, we cannot. perceive the 
undifferentiated unity in which the ultimate MON. as indie ated by the 
seers of the Upanisads, consists. 
Dualism is inherent in the nature of intellect. Intéllect with ‘its 
"symbols, shibboleths, creeds and conventions, is not adequate to the 
grasp of the ‘formless meaty Intuition, to which the author trusts for 
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the .understanding of the reality, is. something to which the 

intelléctualists are quite umwilling to grant any status, Intuition, 
according to the seers of the Upanisads, is indefinable. It is a magic 
talisman which transfigures the whole existence of men into A new 
reality. The value of intuition as & means to the discovery of Reality 


will, to all p and purposes, remain a sealed book to the intellec- 


_ tualists. The book, however excellent as a work of conviction and faith, 


will fail to create a deep and abiding impression until the people accept 
intuition as'an apparalus for the grasp of the ultimate reality, 


PA y 2mm . Does 


INDO-ARYAN LIT. ER. ATURE AND Cu LTURE (ORIGÍNS) by 


Nagendra Nath Ghose, a.a., B.e. The- Bock Company Ltd., College. ee 


Square, Calcutta 1934. Pp. xxvi, 287. 
This work ig a. remarkable | contribution to the ainds. of certain 
aspects of Indo-Aryan Culture, if not directly of its Literature. It 
begins ostensibly with the treatment of the much discussed theme of 
the Vratya, with all its apparent absurdities and inconsistencies, as 
„` presented by the Atharva- veda and the ritualistic Srauta texts; but in 
reality it comprehends in its wide scope a large variety of problems 
arising therefrom. The author's main concern appears to be the ques- 
tion of the Aryan and Non- Aryan rapproachement, and with this end in ` 
view he makes use of the scattered Vedic and Purünie clues to 
emphasise what he calls the very important Vritya contributions to 
Indo-Aryan culture. He has therefore to rely a great deal upon the ori- 
ginally non-canonical but subsequently - Brāhmaņised sources, such as 
the apparently obscure Atharvanic texts and Puranic legends so richly, 
furnish. The work is. therefore essentially an attempt at synthetic inter- 
pretation, and develops, from the author’s particular point of view, the 
` Prthu-Vainya legend, the origin of the Siita-Magadha and the Draupadi 
legend in connexion with tlie Kurü-páücüla cycle of epic stories, all 
of which are, with considerable forensic acumen, connected directly or 
indirectly with the Vratya movement. The author in this way attempts 
. to demonstrate that the Indo-Aryan culture, as we find it reflected in 
its religious and legendary literature, is a complex but synthetic pro- 
duct, the main ingredients of which are of Non-Aryan Vratya origin, 
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but to which determinative direction’ was given by the organising 
trend of the Aryan mind. He locates the Vritya centre in the east 
“and brings ‘together epic and Puranic indications to show that the 
synthesis of the two cultures was first brought about in the eastorn king- 
dom.of Magadha and was conditioned chiefly by the comparatively easy 
mechanism of the Vratya conversion ceremony, which in his opinion — 
was rather a political than religious ritual, its main object having heen 
ihe absorption of larger man-power into the Aryan fold: from its new 
environment. 

On the’ author's main positio with regard to the synthesis of 
Aryan and Non-Aryan cultures and its. probable development in tho 
east, which was aryanised at a comparatively late period, we believe 
there will be little disagreement. Modern research has been tending . 
to establish this position from various points of view; but Professor 
Ghose’s very suggestive and stimulating work will further support this 
tendency by its approach of the problem. from the sociologico-cultural 
' point of view. We consider this to be the chief value of his thesis. 
With reference to the many details, however, regarding his interpre- 
tation of particular texts or legends, or, io give a concrete example, 
his views regarding the Paisaca Prakrit, it is only natural that there 
should be inevitable differences of opinion. In this brief review it 
js not possible to enter into. such details, but itis noteworthy that it 
is on the basis of these details that the author skilfully builds up quite 
u remarkable view regarding the value, from the point of view of 
eulture-history; of the various epic and Puranic legends and traditions, 
There can be no doubt that in this. respect his work is a challenge to 
' eonsider these neglected sources for a proper re-construotion of the 
` history of Indo-Aryan culture as a whole. - Tlié work therefore should i 
receive serious attention and invite fur ther discussion. On the question 


of origins and culture- movements no one can be dogmáatic; and, in spite - 


‘of a certain emphatic note in his statements the author’s treatment of 
materials and conclusions drawn therefrom cannot indeed be complacent- 
ly ignored. We are glad that Professor Ghose has now turned his 
attention from law to literature, and brought his mature juristic 


abilities to bear upon problems of wider indological interest. 


$. K. Da 
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VEDIC STUDIES, vol. I, by A. Venkatasubbiah. 292 pp. 
Surabhi and Company. Mysore, 1932. 


The author presents in the volume debes review several papers 
published by him in the Indian Antiquary and. the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in the years 1926-29. 
Kach of these. articles is devoted to the detailed. discussion of the 
meaning of a particular Re-vedic word, and, -in all, fourteen such 
words have been discussed in this work, namely, ‘nitya’, ‘Sundm’, 
‘indrasena’, ‘Sagméa’ , ‘svasara’,‘aratt’, ‘dan’, ‘prthak’,‘yaksdm’; j‘abhvya,’ 
'admasád', *nireká', 'smáddisti' and ‘padbhih’. It will be noted that 
much ink has been already spilt over most of these words. The 
author therefore has given proof of his courage in trying to deter- 
mine the meanings of these difficult words, and it is all the 
more, remarkable, for, as he himself admits in his preface, instead 
of introducing any new method of inquiry or any new materials 
- the author has simply followed -the lead of -Pischel and Geldner. 
Yet the result has been always different and the author thinks 
that it is principally due to the fact that when comparing parallel 
passages he has adhered to. the RV. more strictly than Pischel 
and Geldner in their Vedischen Studien. This strict adherence 
:tó the method. of Vedic interpretation followed by P. and G. explains 
the complete reticence of the author on the grammatical. ` and 
etymological - problems connected with.the words discussed in the 
book. True, much cannot be expected of the art of etymology in 
determining the exact meaning of any particular word, but to 
ignore it completely in a work of this kind can'be. hardly regarded 
as a virtue -at this time of day. 

When confronted with the task of interpreting ancient texts. 
the modern philologist lias to always bear in mind the fact that 
exactly equivalent words are rare even among modern languages, 
and. that when a wide gulf of time. and space. séparates the 
language of the text to be interpreted from the módern dialect which 
` isto be the mediuni of interpretation, to attempt to find an'exactly 
equivalent modern word is tantamount to doing violence to the 
. anclent text. The philologist has to always guard himself against 
the temptation to read modern meanings in ancient words. This 
was fully appreciated by Roth and Bohtlingk who contented 
themselves only with suggesting the meaning with the help of 
"German equivalents but then let the original passages reveal the 
true meaning in all its apprehensible nuances. Specially: in © 
the case of: RY., on whose apparently homogeneous body 
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' js reflected, a restless literary -activity extended | over. many 
centuries, has their procedure to be adhered to, for here, through 
the extensive use of metapliors, all possible shades’ of meaning 
came to beatiributed to the same word-symbol. Equation of con- 
ceptions which "but partly overlap each other, though known all 
over. the world among primitive peoples, is certainly one of the 
most. striking. features of the. psychology of the Vedic Indians, 
as is amply proved by the absurd equations of which the Brah- 
manas are full. Applied to the language this principle will inevi- 
tably give rise. td along chain of mobile conceptions shading off 
from each other. sometimes beyond - recognition—all however ex- 
pressed by the same.word-symbol! The onus .on the student of 
the Veda is to trace the. stretch of this chain, link by link, in' their 
‘historical order: Etymology wil come in handy.to him in this 
task by suggesting to him in which direction he should look for- the 
beginning of the chain,.though however the etymological meaning 
may nowhere be pointed out in the extant texts. It is clear that in. 
such a case to give a general sort of meaning susceptible of very. 
wide application is to shirk the real task. The true historical 
' procedure would be to proceed from the precise to the general. But 

. the author of the volume has in most, cases followed just the opposite 
course, and in his zeal tofind a sense that would fit in all tne 
passages concerned he las sometimes suggested meanings of such 
‘a comprehensive character that they can he hardly said -to signify 

` anything at all. Thus 'yaksám" im his. opinion signifies (1) being (con- 
crete), i. e. all beings; the creation, world, universe etc. -and (3) 
being (abstract), i. e. essence, substance, virtüe, might, powers: etc. 
(p. 161). One wonders: what under thé sun was not called *yaksá' by 
the Vedic Indians! ` : 

Yet all the meanings suggested by the culos fa -the words 
discussed by him are not-of this character. The opening word ‘nitya’, 
for instance, has been discussed much niore sagaciously, but the 
result i issurely surprising. He has fully demonstrated that in.some 
passages at least, it should be regarded as equivalent to ‘priya’. . But 
turning to the word *priyá' the-reader will bebewildered to find that, 
on the author’s own showing, it often signifies ‘ntya’! Thus when 
both ‘nitya’ and ‘priya’ are but parallel moving streams of meanings 
can. any real gain be achieved by linking them to each other ? 
C omparátive philology would have told the author that the usual 
meaning attached to ‘ priya’ is the original one, but he has ignored 
this only certain point in a sea of uncertainty. The treatment of 
.£he other words are much less satisfactory, for the author is every-. 
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where anxious above all to find as comprehensible a meaning as 
possible. , The second word ‘Suném’, in his opinion, again 
signifies 'priyá', but this time he has arrived atthis conclusion 
‘not through comparison of parallel passages, but through analogy. 
Tke course. of his analogy however is.extremely intricate. Starting. 
from the assumption that * $uná in’ is sometimes equivalent to ‘svám’ 
us not alpaye so, the author infers “from the analogy of the words 
“priya’, 'vàmá' and ‘justa’ or ‘njtya’,‘svd’, and ‘nija’, that mean both 
‘dear’ and ‘own’, that ‘Sund’ too has these two meanings” ! In dealing 
with the word iagmá' too the author evinces the same tendency 
to force one meaning on all the | passages,—tlie particular 
meaning béing ‘sivé’—, although both the etymology and the 
frequent: use of the word as an adjective of ‘ ‘asva’ clearly show 
that in most cases it has to: be translated by ‘strong’. But hy 
"éagmáso dsvaly’ ‘our author understands ‘horses that draw the 
chariot comfortably" ( p. 78). 'Svásara' is a difficult word to which 
Geldner devoted a brilliant article in the Vedischei, Studien and 
as the result of his enquiry had to postulate’ three different’ meanings- 
for the word: The author however has tried to cut Hio Gordian 
knot by suggesting that in all the passages 'svásara' signifies 
‘sandhya’. This meaning is obviously impossible, for instance, 
in RV. 13, 8á gunta...usrá. iva svásarüni, for accusative of time ' 
dependent on à verb of motion is known only as adverb. The author 
himself suggests that here ‘svdsarani' = 'svasarésu' (p. 91), but why ? 
The word 'aratf' is used invariably as an appellative of Agni 
and it seems to,express sonie relation between Agni on the one hand 
and heaven and earth on.the other. The author therefore ‘has 
drawn up a list of twenty-one items, each giving a particular 
characteristic of Agni in relation to heaven and earth, but imme- 
diately afterwards makes'the astonishing remark that, “it becomes 
obvious that the first-mentioned twenty cannot be denoted by it”. 
Without giving them a fair trial the author thus dismisses them 
abruptly and pins his faith on the twenty-first characteristic of 
Agni which is that he shines upon or illumines heaven and earth. 
Yet Neisser has conclusively proved that it is the ninth, character- 
istic on the list, —namely Agni’s messengership between heaven and 
earth, which jis expressed by the word ‘arati’. For the wellknown 
word ‘dan’, which is almost universally recognised to be the gen. sg. 
of ‘dám’ ( see Wackern agel, m; p- 244); the author proposes the 
meaning, ‘strength’, ‘power’ ete. and like Pisehel derives it 
‘from an hypothetical ‘dams’ (p. 119 ). This novel derivation is quite ` 
unnecessary, for ‘ddim’ itself may easily signify ‘strength’ etc. The 
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author is of opinion that ‘makst’ primarily signifies ‘great, powerful’ 
and only secondarily ‘quick, swift, rapid’ ( p. 134). But Lat. ‘mox’ 
shows that the opposite is true. *Nireká' has been derived from 
.,ni-ri- by the. addition of the suffix- ka (p. 227) and it is taken ‘to 
be synonymous with *vája'. But the meaning of 'vája' is anything 
but certain and precise. Moreover the derivation proposed by 
the author is not very probable, for instances of'-ka' as a primary 
suffix are rare. It is definitely wrong to say that *v&ja' is 
derived from .'vaj- (p. 222), for the existence of such a root 
cannot be proved. AH the | quotable forms may he ‘regarded 
as those of the denominative stem of *vája* and in *ójiyas' and 
'ójistha' we have not a week-grade form of this hypothetical. ` 
root but merely ʻójas’ (Avestan ‘aogah’ ); The word-‘padbhih’ has 
been always a puzzle to Vedic'scholars both on account of its form - 
and.meaning, and with this puzzle our author concludes his book. . 
In'hissearch for a very general and . comprehensive meaning the 
.-author has struck ‘on the meaning 'dhfbhib' (p. 266) for *padbhíh', 
which he derives from (s) pas-. But itis very much to be doubted 
whether he will succeed in persuading: anybody to accept his: 
interpretation. So far as can be seen, in some passages ‘at: least, 
*padbhíh' must be regarded as a flexional form of ‘pad’ in which’ the 
dental was éerebralised through analogy (see Wackernagel, I § 1483, . 
‘pp. 171£. ). ae. = 
After-all is said it must be admitted however that the work 

under review is a valuable contribution to Vedie philology. The 
meanings suggested by the author for” the words discussed cannot 
stand, but the discussions themselves cannot be disposed off so 
summarily. The author is conversant with the methods of Vedic 
research and he also knows the Vedic bibliography. His translation 
of the. Vedic' passages are generally, controversial points apart, 
.yery accurate. The book cannot fail to please the lovers ot Vedic lore. 


BATAXRISHNA GIIOSH 


STUDIA INDO-IRANICA : Ehrengabe für Wilhelm Geiger, 
zur Vollendung des 75. Lebensjahres. Herausgegeben von Walther 
Wüst. Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1931; pp. XIT+ 327, 


e 

Wilhelm Geiger, one of the most reputed ‘masters of Aryan 
philology, requires no introduction at this time of day. There is 
hardly a branch ‘of this vast subject but has been enriched by his 
contributions and his untiring and ceaseless: activity. 
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‘As the long Tabula Gratulatoria shows, all the world has paid 
homage to the master on this occasion and from a glance at the table 
of contents it will be clear that’ schloars of every country took this 
opportunity to honour one of the greatest living savants of the 
present day and thus honour themselves. The Editor of the volume, 
Dr. Walther Wiist, a faithful disciple of the old master, has amply 
proved his love and respect for his’ guru by bringing out this volume 
and he has thus also earned the gratitude of the scholarly world, 
for, as the following survey wil show, most of ihe essays 
contained in this volume are really very original and thought- 
provoking. We in India too have reasons to take pride in this 
volume, if not for the contributions which have come from India, 
at least for the great help rendered by the Parsee commvnity in 
India at the iustance of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi to meet the 
expenses of printing this volume. 

The volume begins with ten benedictory verses in Pali composed 
"by Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta Thera of Ceylon, a personal friend of 
Wilhelm:Geiger. Then follow the articles of the contributors. 
A. M. Hocart in his article **Yaksas and Väddas” has discussed the 
vexed ethnological problem of .the Viddas and comes to the 
conclusion that they are the relic of an older population of Ceylon 
than the Sinhalese. They have been at first deeply influenced by 
the Yaksas (a term which may cover more than one race) and then 
by the Sinhalese. 

Theodor Zachariae, who has made igs name famous by lexico- 
graphical studies, has touched a very interesting problem of folk- 
lore in his short article “Zu den Riitselhaften Antworten." He has 
pointed out how a story, which hinges on the riddle of making ‘‘two 
.out of one," reappears in slightly varying forms in various 
countries at various times. J. Schick in his pretty long contribu- 
tion “Die ältesten Versionen von Chaucers Frankeleynes Tale” has 
also dealt with a similar theme. Here he points out one Chinese 
and various Indian forerunners to this famous story in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury ‘ales. Ernst Leumann before his sudden death 
supplied J. Schick with an old Jaina version of this story occurring 
in Malayagiri’s Vyavahirabhisyapedh. This Jaina version along 
with a German translation has been published here for the first time. 

Leumann, himself has published in the volume under review a 
long portion of Asanga's Bodhisattvabhiimi according to Wogihara's 
edition and rendered the text as clearly intelligible as possible by 
nieans of all the resources of printing technique. 

| Ludwig Bachhofer, the well-known writer on East-Asian art, 

1HQ., MARCH, 1934 : 24 
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has contributed a short but very instructive article on the Gandhara 
art. It has been hitherto generally taken for granted that the 
Gandhara art owes its origin to Greek influence and the 
more a work of Gandhàra art shows signs of similarity with 
Greek or Hellenistic sculpture the older it should be. The auther. 
has stoutly controverted this theory and pointed out that the works 
of art dating from the fourth to fifth century A.D., brought to 
light by French excavators at Hadda near Jalalabad, show 
astonishing similarity with the works of Hellenistic art, and yet, as 
the interval of time is too long, Hellenistic influence of the second 
century B.C. cannot be made responsible for this remarkable 
fact. In a, short article Dr. Bimala Churn Law has discussed 
various passages in the Pali literature where ‘Cetiya’ has been 
‘mentioned and re-affirmed Kern’s opinion that “all edifices having 
. ,the character of a sacred monument are Caityas, but not all Caityas 
are edifices.” Fick in his article “Die Gotras in den Pali-texten’’ has 
‘tried to défend his position as stated in Encycl. of Religion and 
Ethics,- vol. VI, pp. 358ff. against the sharp. criticism of S. V. 
Karandikar, who in his ‘Hindu Exogamy’ has put forward the theory 
that the Gotras of the Brāhmaņa priests were adopted by the 
Ksatriyas. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids' article ''Felsenriffe der 
. versunkenen .Sakyalehre" has a German title but it is written, iu 
"English. The writer has exhibited much temperdment and 
rhetorical powers in this article, all of which however might have 
been easily spared. Winternitz has once more discussed the problem 
“Kann uns-der Pàlikanon etwas über den älteren. Buddhismus und 
“seine. Geschichte lehren ?’’—and contended that the Pali canon 
` isthe most faithful of all and has better preserved the teachings 
of the Buddha than the Sanskrit, the Tibetan or the Chinese version, 
though, of course, every part of the Pali canon should be taken with 
utmost caution. : 

The famous Semitist Fritz Hommel has contributed a very 
important and instructive article on' the Semitic origin of Indian . 
script. Among the’ various old Semitic scripts E author 
points out the Lihyanian script to be most akin to the Indian 
Brahmi script. The comparative table: appended to this highly 
interesting article leaves little doubt on that score. 

Scheftelowitz has devoted a short study to the ‘holy ubi 
108 and ‘comes to the conclusion that it is made up of 101 and 7 put 
together and the present reviewer has contributed an article in 
Sanskrit on the Vyasamrti as reconstructed from later Nibaridhas and 
commentaries. Professor Hauer, an authority on Yoga iu Europe, 
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has tried to give a satisfactory explanation of the Sutras IV, 1-6 of 
the Yogasütra.: The author has shown that the real meaning of 
these sütras has escaped ¢1l the commentators who tried to impose on ^ 
them a magical significance which is quite incompatible with the 
metaphysical character of the’ fourth book of the Yogasitra. 
Professor Oertel has pointed out two hitherto unnoticed cases of 
Prakritism in the Chándogya Upanisad. ‘Abhyattah’ in Ch.Up.,3,14, 
2 is in his opinion a corrupt Prakrit form of ‘abhyaptah’ which occurs 
` in the parallel ‘passage $B., 10,0,3,2, because /dà--abhi-à is other- 
wise quite: unknown. It is impossible to connect this form with 
~vat, as Sankara has done, for the past participle of yat is ‘atita’ 
(see Nir. 4, 5). Also the obviously ungrammatical form ‘pradhaksir’ - 
for ‘pradhaksid’ (Ch. Up., 4, 1, 2) has been explained as a Prakritism - 
on the ground that a confusion between -d and r is not at all 
seldom from RV. downwards. Betty Heimann in her contribu- : 
tion “Zur indischen Namenkunde" has touched an interesting 
problem of Indology. This is perhaps the first systematic attempt 
to grapple with the problem of Indian. proper names since Hilka. 
A better exposition of this vast subject within the short compass 
of one article is hardly imaginable. Harit Krishna Deb in his article 
on “Vedic India and Minoan men" has put forward a number of 
very daring theories. The author is convinced. that the 
` Dorians and other races who swept across the Aegean area sometime 
during the latter part of the second millenium B. C. are identical 
with ‘the Vedic Indians. He has courageously identified various 
tribes mentioned in RV. with those who fought against the 
Egyptians at about 1200:B. C. The Vedic tribal name Turvaśa 
is in his opinion an amalgam of the tribal names Teresh and 
Weshesh mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions. 
In his paper “Ein Weiterer ,iranosky:hischer Eigennamen in 
Rgveda? Wüst has pointed out another Irano-Scythian proper 
name in RV. like ‘Srbinda,’ etc. The word 'álakam' which occurs 
twice in RY. has hitherto been taken to mean ‘empty’, ‘vain’ ete, 
and grammatically it has been ‘always interpreted as the adverb 
‘4lam’ extended by the suffix -ka, conveying a contemptuous or dimi- 
nutive sense. But a peculiar ‘characteristic of this word has appa-. 
rently escaped all Vedie scholars: the diminutive suffix -ka always 
takes the accent upon itself (cf. Panini, V. 3, 71): anyá:anyaká, 
-éka: ekaká, etc. Why :then dlam: álakam P This remarkable 
accentuation shows that ‘élakam’ does not belong to this category 
at all: The only other category which suggests itself fur the 
explanation of this word is that of ‘antaka,’ ‘vidvaka,’ ‘sémaka.’ All. 
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of them are however proper names. Ergo; 'álaka' is a proper name. 
In fact, according to the writer, RV. X. 108, 7 ‘réku padám álakam 
á jagantha’ conveys almost the same idea as Kalidasa’s 'gantavyá te 
vasatir alakà nàma yakseSvaranim’ (Meghadüta verse 7). The author 
has then tried-to locate this ‘dlaka’ and after a highly instructive 
etymological disquisition connected it with Ossetic Alig. A large 
portion of the article is devoted to discussions on the probable 
meaning of the word ‘réku’ which likewise occurs in RV. X. 108, 7. 
In spite of Sayana its connection withy rie. is obvious and has been 
generally accepted, but only Hillebrandt before the present writer 
pointed out that réku belongs to the'category of bhindá, dart, jàyá, 
etc. and therefore must be of active meaning and not passive like 
riktá. 

. Four more articles by Jules Bloch, Franklin Kdgerton, L. Renou 

and Max Walleser respectively make up.the aggregate of Indological 
studies contained in this volume. All of them are of unsual im- 
portance for general linguistics. Jules Bloch discusses the Prakrit 
“word vatta (fem.) <Skt. vartman (neuter). It is well-known that 
many Skt. words in -an or -as become feminine in Prakrit, such as 
addhà <adhvan, candimà <jcandramas, etc. The starting point of 
this change of gender is obviously nom. sing., where the ending, 
-à naturally suggests the feminine gender. - But vattà < vartman 
cannot be explained in this way, for here the original word being of 
neuter gender in Skt. ends in short -a and not -à in nom. sing. An in- 
termediate masculine form *vartma or *vattà is necessary 1o explain 
this transformation, which must have been facilitated, first, by the 
direct influence of the synonimous word adhvan ( »addhà) and second- 
ly by a general: tendency of words signifying ‘road’ towards the 
animate gender: cf. Greek. ‘hodés, kéleuthos,' Latin *via, callis, 
Gothic ‘vigs’ etc. 

. Franklin Edgerton in a short article has - disatt with the knotty 

problem of Skt. pronominal stems in -d. Skt. generic pronouns 
`- ag well as personal pronouns assume, as is well known, forms ending 
in -d(or -t) in composition and derivations e. g. tad-vasa: tad-iya, 
mát-krta: madiya, etc. Wackernagel suggested that the starting 
` point of this development is to be sought in such tatpurusa com pounds 
where acc. sing. in the first component is logical and necessary, 
such as tad-vaśá: But Edgerton rightly points out that of the half-. 
dozen Rg-vedic compounds with tad- as prior member only tad-. 
vaśá is a real tatpurusa, all others being bahuvrihis as indicated by 
‘the accent (tád-), in which nosuch inflected acc. sing. form of the, 
first component is necessary. Wackernagel’s theory therefore does 
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not hold good. The explanation suggested by Edgerton is highly 
ingenious. He says that the-whole phenomenon is based on a mor- 
phological analogy. He points out that with the exception of a- 
stems, almost all noun and adjective declensions use as ‘stem’ in 
composition and derivation a form which is identical with the neuter 
nominative-accusative singular. (e. g. vari, madhu, bhartr, trivrt, 
nama, éreyas, etc.) and suggests that on the analogy of these declen- 
sions in the case of generic pronouns too the form for nom.-acc sing. 
neuter came to he used in composition and derivation. This hypo- 
thesis does not obviously hold good in, the case of perona pronouns. 
‘Edgerton therefore adopts the view expressed by Tamm thai the 
forms mad-, tvad- etc. are made by form-analogy in imitation of 
yad-, tad- ete. 

Renou's remarks ‘‘sur quelques particularités du suffixe en -k- 
en Sanskrit" .re highly instructive. According to the author this 
guttural suffix ‘was originally of an indeterminate semasiological 
value. : Its function became gradually more and more defined, but 
only in those casés where it was strengthened by other elements : - aka- 
and.-uka- in verbal adjectives and -ika- as adjective building ‘suffix, 
The original suffix is retained however ina number of adverbs, such 
as rdhak, gabhisák, vrthak, etc. As a simple element of increment 
the suffix -k- finds another suffix -t- in the same field: cf. gabhisat, 
tijat, etc. Sometimes both these suffixes are appended to a word 
at the same time, e.g. mrttika (< mrd).. Perhaps this differentiation 
of suffixes was originally due to mere phonetic dissimilation. The 
writer then proceeds to explain various Vedic and classical forms 
in the light of the hitherto’ undetected character of this suffix. 

‘Max Walleser in his article on the Sanskrit Dative . sing. masc. 
neuter has delved deep into glottogonical problems. The author 
boldly suggests that the dative ending -äya is nothing but a. 
combination of the pre-verb à with ya, the original second person 
sing. imp of /ya. the whole suffix element would therefore mean 
“go to". In cases like pitr-e (<pitr- ai) wi was used instead of 
V yà acording to the author. 

The second or Iranian part of “hlesvolume under review has 
heen enriched by contributions from the two ‘greatest living 
masters in the field of Comparative Grammar, Jakob Wacker- 
nagel and Antoine Meillet. Wackernagel’s contribution ‘Zur 
avestischen Wortkunde” is short, but it shows all the thoroughness 
and masterly treatment which is always associated with his name. 
The author points out that although Spiegel has rightly ner proton 
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the word ‘vaédayana,’ his etymology of same is wrong. Spiegel 
wanted. io derive this word from vid *'to see ’ but Wackernagel 

gives three reasons which go to demolish this etymology, the 
most important of which is that in old Iranian ne noun in -ayana 
derived from a verbal stem in -ay- is known. The same is the case 
also in RV., where without exception the suffix -ana- is attached 
immediately to the root syllable even when the noun in quesion 
is obviously connected with a verb in-ayati. Itis quite clear in the 
case of causatives: árpana: arpáyati, ete. As the same law holds 
good also for the Avesta, it is clearly of Indo-Irauian antiquity. 
*va&dayanü' cannot therefore be derived from the causative stem of 
vid. The real nature of the word would be clear according to 
Wackernagel if we read *vidayanà' instead of ‘vaédayana.’ It would 
thus give the normal form of the noun to be derived from di * vi ‘to. 
see.” Confusion between % and 5? is quite frequent in the Avesta 
and is the result of the fact, as shown in the well-known monograph 
by Andreas and Wackernagel, that in the original text-form the same 
sign was used both for i and i-diphthongs. l 

Asan appendix to this short -article Wackernagel discusses an 
exegetical problem of the Avesta which shows that Sanskrit helps us 
to understand not only the grammatical structure of Avestan words 
but renders great help also to get at the exact meaning thereof. 

Meillet's short note is devoted to the Avestan word ‘tkaésa,’ but a 
much larger issue is involved in it. In recent years Meillet's school 
has developed the undeniable but somewhat dangerous theory that 
side by side with the aristocratic language there has been always a 

vulgar speech for which considerable concessions have to be made even 
in matters of phonetic laws. In'the present article too Meillet has 
voiced forth this view in the following words: ‘‘Le- vocabulaire 
*populaire' est aussi instable qu'est stable le vocabulaire noble, et 
il admet des variations de toutes sortes." Meillet here suggests 
that the mobile prefix t- which is clearly in evidence in the case of 
‘tkadéa,’ is ‘a characteristic of this ‘‘vocabulaire populaire". 
‘Moreover it appears that Iranian liad an innate tendency 
to replace elegant words by ‘popular’ ones. Sanskrit "has faithfully 
preserved the verbs ‘atti? and ‘pibati’ dating from Indo-European 
times, but Iranian tends to replace them by a single verb meaning ] 
“to swallow”. 

Benveniste, the pupil of Meillet, has also contributed an article 
to this volume which -throws further light on the relation between 
elegant.and vulgar speech in Iranian. In four different passages 
in the Vidévdat the cock, the porcupine, the tortoise and the gnat 
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respectively has been described in almost the same language to 
possess a difterent designation in ‘vulgar speech’. The elegant 
designations, apparently preferred by the Iranian author, are all 
highly artificial, the cock, for instance is named ‘paro-dars’ **one 

. who sees first." Moreover it is significant that these so-called 
‘elegant’ words have completely disappeared without leaving any 
trace in the modern Iranian dialects, while tlie vulgar words are 
. still lingering. It is clear therefore that we have in these cases 

- artificially coined words used only by the priest-craft. Neither is 
it a later tendency in-Iranian, for already in Yast VIII, 51 a similar 
antithesis between elegant and vulgar speech is met with. 

In his short note Nyberg has diseussed two interesting phonetic 
laws of Iranian, and Jehangir C. Tavadia Tas made a minute study of 
the Middle Persian evidence of the Avestan conception of fire. One 
of the most original articles in this volume is Reichelt’s “Beiträge 
zur soghdischen Grammatik.’’, Sten Konow in a short note has tried 
to prove that the neuter gender was. still alive in Khotani Saka and 
Sir Aurel Stein in an article sent from the desert of Central Asia. 
` deals with a hitherto unknown “Persian Bodhisattva” in sculpture 

` and painting. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi has contributed a long 
article in which an attempt has been made to identify the grand 
Mobad Omid-bin-Ashawahist, mentioned by Hamza Ispahani. G. 
Morgenstierne, who has made his name famous by his researches 
on the frontier dialects of India, has contributed a short story of an 
Afridi Sepoy in the original Afridi dialect along with an English 
translation. Otto Paul, a well-known writer on metre, has contri- 
buted a very interesting article on the verse form in Riickert’s Hafiz 
translation. The author has tried to show how far Rickert has 
succeeded in preserving the original verse form in German and 
comes to the conclusion that if the poet had consistently made use of 
the characteristics of German verse he could have achieved better. 
results. : ; 

The veteran Iranian scholar Jackson has contributed two very 
interesting notes on the Manichaean Confession-Prayer Chuastuanift, 
—a name which is familiar to ‘everybody who took any interest in 
the Central Asian discoveries. Jackson argues on general 

' grounds that the Turkish text of the Confession-Prayer must be a 
translation in spite of Radloff, one of the greatest authorities on 
Turkology. In the second note he gives a very ingenious etymology 
of the word ‘Chuastuanift’. Jackson suggests that the title of the 
Confession-Prayer should be read as Xvastavanift (or-eft), the division 

— of words being xv(or hu)-àstavan-eft-, the lust component being an 
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abstract formative. Itis now quite clear that the whole word goes 
back to the Avestan verb ystav+ā ‘‘to proclaim with praise,confess.”’ 
The title of the prayer therefore literally means ‘‘good-confession- 
ess”, or more freely “The Good Confessional’. 

Th. Dombart has contributed an interesting article on the repre- 
sentation of the arch of heaven by. means of half a hexagon and the 
volume fittingly comes to an end with Merkel’s personal appreciation 
of Geiger as a ı teacher of the sc ience of religion. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


THE AGE OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS by the late Prof. R. 
D. Banerji, M.A. Published by the Benares Hindu University, 1933. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this work, which is one of the latest 
products of the facile and vigorous pen of the late Jamented Mr. R. 
'D. Banerji. Originally: delivered "as the Manindra "Chandra Nancy. 
Lectures of the Benares Hindu University, 1924, it was revised by the 
author in 1929-30, but his life was cut short by cruel death before ho 
could see the work through the Press, Tt is a matter of great rejoicing . 
that the work lias at length seen the light of ‘day. Thanks are due to 
the authorities of the Benares Hindu University for at last making 
the’ work available in print. Yo it Mr. A. S.. Altekar, Mr. Bauerji's. 
successor in the Ancient Indian History. chair of the: University, has 
contribüted an appreciative preface which is nothing short of a. pious 
‘act of homage.to the memory of his illustrious predecessor. 

The preserit work consists of six chapters which traverse the various 
aspects of the most brilliant age of ancient Indian history. The first 
: chapter, which has the singularly inapt title of Chronology, traces the 
political history of the Imperial Guptas down to the time of their down- 
fall. Here a few points call for notice. From the reference to a 
Mahaksatrapa and a Ksatrapa in an inscription of Kaniska I of the 
year 3.(=81 A.D., according to the author) it is held (p. 2). to be quite 
probable that north-eastern India even in the opening decades of the 
"4th century A.D. was ruled by a Scythian Great Satrap. This is, to say 
the least; quite unconvincing. “As a matter of fact the references in 
_Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription and in the Chammak 
plate of the Vakitaka Pravarasena II, leave no room for doubt that 
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North-India, at least as far west as the upper Ganges basin, had been 
liberated from Scythian dominion before the rise of the Guptas. On | 
page 3, the author states that the great Asoka was content with the 
title of Räjan. This is to ignore the fact that the great Maurya in 
nearly aH his: inscriptions. applies to himself the further titles 
Devanampriya-Priywdarsin. Wsewhere (p. 10) the author suggests that 
the mysterious Kaca was a son of Candragupta I, who had lost his 
life very probably in the wår of independence. Though this suggestion 
may have the merit of novelty, the arguments in its support are hardly 
convincing. On the. same and the following pages the author takes 
for granted the eg uation ^ ‘of Candra of Meherauli pillar inscription 
; with Candravarman of the Susunia Rock inscription and the king. 
of- the same name in the Allahabad pillar inscription, but the point 
should have been discussed at some length.’ The author fully accepts 
the tradition of Rimagupta, son of Samudragupta and elder brother 
‘of Candragupta II, and he plausibly identifies the Saka king figuring 
in the story ‘with the last great Kusüna emperor, who had his capital 
probably at Mathura. Osi page 36 ‘Gth century’ is a serious misprint 
for 5th century A.D. In connection with the author’s account of the 
. following reigns, it is necessary to notice only one or two points. He 
l řejects the. proposed emendation of Agudhajaanitrümsca of the Bhitari 
pillar inscription for Pusyamitramsca “on account of the impossibility 
of the second syllable being yw" (p. 45). He refers not only to the 
Mathura pillar inscription of Candragupta IT of G.E. 61 (App. II), but 
also to the newly ‘discovered:Tumain and Mandasor inscriptions of G.E. 
116 and V.S. 524 respectively (pp. 49-59 and App. I). On the vexed 
question of chronology of the later Imperial. Guptas he tacitly accepts 
(p. A2) the theory of a civil war between Skandagupta and his half- 
brothers, while he rejects the theory of a partition of the empire into 
` a separate branch Saree of Puragupta and his three immediate 
successors. - 

‘The title of Chapter JI “System of “Administration and Peerage," 
js somewhat misleading: ‘Peerage’ ‘implies a hereditary order of nobles; 
but the existence of such ‘an, or der of nobles is nowhere suggested, much 
less proved, by the author. Nor is it possible to agree with some of the 
author’ 8 conclusions. Ou puge 70 e.g., wë are told that Aksapatala- 
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dhikrta of the Gaya plate of Samudragupta is a new title. This ignores 
the reference to the Aksapatala and its officers in the Arthasastra (chap. - 
IL. 7), which is beyond doubt a pre-Gupta work., On the same page we 
have *Valatkausham!| which is a misprint for -Valatkeughan,' The ex- 
planation of the title Kumārāmatya (pp. 71-74) is anything but satis- 
‘factory. It is difficult to understand how pádzya can be translated into 
‘equal to,’ nor do we know on what authority the author distinguishes 
between Yuvaraja and Yuvaraja-bhattiraka, thus proving three classes 
of Kumàárümatyas, of whom one was equal in rank to a prince, j 
and the second equal in rank to the heir to throne, while a third was 
equal-in rank to His Majesty! !! The natural explanation of the title 
in question is to take padiya for ‘pddanudhydta’ (subordinate to: or. 
dependent on) and Yuvarája-bhattáraka to be a glorified form of 
Yuvaràja. This would point io the existence of only two classes of 
Kumaramatyas, one attached to the staff of the Crown Prince 
(who, generally acted as Viceroy), and the other to the staff of the 
Emperor. On page 77 the author leaves the official title ‘iaravara’ un-: 
explained, while his explanation of ‘kulika’ as ‘banker’ (p. 97) should 
have heen supported by some good authority. Lastly the author's state- 
ments (p. 94) that ‘‘the literary evidence is altogether silent” on the land. 
revenue system of the Guptas is not supported by facts. For the valu- 
able testimony: of Fa-Hien (on which the author bestows but scant 
notice) proves.that the land-revenue was assessed at-an undefined (and 
evidently varying) proportion of the agricultural produce. 
The third chapter which bears the title “Religious and Literary. 
Revival" is on the whole the least satisfactory in the whole work. Here 
the author's exclusive reliance upon archeological (aud especially epi- 
graphic) evidence to the complete neglect of the literary data has led 
him to present a very one-sided and imperfect picture. Thus as a result 
of his exhaustive analysis of the inscriptions of the period (pp. 102-7), 
he concludes that “Hinduism had benefitted (read benefited) greatly at 
the cost of the rival sects.” How incomplete this account is will appear 
from.the fact that the author has not a word to say about such strik- 
ing . movements: as the development of the Buddhist dialectic by the 
great. V asubandhu (c. end of the fifth century) and his school, as well | 
as the meeting of the famous council of Valabhi (980 or 993 A.M, =end 
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of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century A.D.) which under the 
presidency of the famous Devarddhi-ksamasramana. first committed the 
Jaina Svetémbara canon into writing. We do not refer in this connec- 
tion to the marvellous development of the Pali commentary literature 
under Buddhaghosa and Dharmapala or the wonderful propagation of 
“Buddhism in China and in Indonesia in the ffth and following 
centuries, because this might be said to fall outside the scope of the 
author's work. The same imperfection, may be traced in the author's 
detailed. analysis (pp. 121-29) of the varieties of Saiva, Vaignava aud 
Saura cults. This is. wholly based on the contemporary inscriptions and 
fails to take account of such important literary works of the period as 
Varihamihira’s Brhatsamhita. 

Even more disappointing than the above is the author’s account of. 
the literary revival of the Gupta period. It is enough to mention in 
this connection that there is not the slightest.reference to the prince of 
Sanskrit poets in the whole range of the third chapter. After this it 
does not come to us as a surprise to find that the author is blissfully 
oblivious of the existence of Isvarakrsna, Pragastapada and Savara- 
. svamin, of Asanga, Vasübandhu and Dinniga, of Lita, Aryabhata J, 

Varühamihira and Brahmagupta. The only example of the literary 
. awakening of the Gupta age, which occurs to the author, is the recast- 
ing of the “majority of the Purāņas” during the Gupta period (p. 108). 
But even here his statements are open to criticism. In the first place it 
is generally agreed that some of the Mahápurünas (not the ‘‘majority 
of the Puranas"") belong to the beginning of the Gupta. period. In the 
second place we do not know on what authority he states (p. 109) that 
the Satas of the Vedic age were Ksatriyas and that after the fall of the 
. latter (?) their songs fell into the hands of Brahmana compilers. 

The chapters on ‘‘Architecture and Plastic Art" (Chapts. IV-V) are 
the most original and ‘valuable in the whole work. Specially in the 
former chapter thé author has. drawn upon the result of excavations 
undertaken by himself on Gupta sites while he was employed as au 
officer of the Archeological Department. We have room for a few of 
his important observations. He proves (pp. 133-34) the earlier view 
‘ascribing both the Mahabodhi and Bhitargaon temples to the Gupta 
period to be wrong. On pp. 135-136 the existing temples of the Gupta 
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period are arranged partly on stylistic and partly on palmographio 
evidence in a kind of chronological order. This is accompanied (pp. 
137 ff.) by a detailed analysis of the monuments concerned. In course , 
of this we learn (pp. 137-141) that the distinctive Gupta type of temple 
architecture survived in Malabar down to the end of the sixteenth. 
century. The conclusion to, which all this leads is best summed up 
in the author's. own words (p. 158): “Gupta architects evolved a 
temple-type in which there was provision for a covered path of circum- 
ambulation surrounding the sanctum, which was closed on three sides 
- and which provided one entrance only and an open porch in front . 

....:.. In the Post-Gupta period we find the addition of a modest 
Sikhara without any other important changes.”’ 

‘In the chapter on Plastic Art the author distinguishes three prin- 
‘cipal schools, those of’ Mathura, Benares and Pataliputra, indicating the 
characteristics of each school and tlie nature and extent of its influence: 
Next he deals (pp. 173-81) with the treatment of the human figure and 
the bas-reliefs. Other topics treated in the following pages include 
metal-work (pp. 184-5), the Caitya window-motif (pp. 185-9), the pillars .. 
and pilasters (pp:: 191-3), the door-frames (pp. 194-200), the arabesqve: 

, and creeper patterns (pp. 200-2), and the tertacottas (pp. 207-28). 

In the sixth and concluding chapter called *Coinage" the author 
contents himself for the most part with following the: guidance of Mr, 
Allan of the British Muséum, extracts from whose important Catalogue 

: of coins, are freely quoted by him. Occasionally he takes up an in- i 
dependent line as when he rejects (pp. 219- -20), though on hardly con- ` 
vincing grounds, Allan’s identification of Kaca with Samudragupta. . 

The value and interest of the present work are greatly enhanced 
by a list of no less than 41 plates at the end. 

: We have to observe in conclusion that in spite of the undoubted 

merits of this work there is still room for a more compréhensive mono-, 

graph on the subject it treats, To take one example, we miss here a 

. chapter om the economic conditions making full use of the epigraphic 

reierences to the industrial guilds and the literary references to the 

maritime trade and voyaging enterprises of the Age of the Imperial 
Guptas, . FANE, 

y, N. Gross: 
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Acta Orientaiia, vol. xii, pt. ii 


Cu. SuHastri.—ldentification of Relief belonging to the Gupta 
Temple of Deogad. A temple in Deogad in the district of Jhansi 
is designated as the Gupta-temple, as it is in the style of the Gupta 
period. .A'scene depicted in relief in a niche of the temple has 
given rise to a divergence of opinion as regards its identification. 
The prominent figure in the same has been, identified differently 
by different scholars with Siva, Brahma, and Nara-Nàrüyana. The 
‘present writer shows that description of the Nara and Narayana 
incarnation as found' in the Puranic literature corresponds with the 
representation in the relief. 


F. Srurrernems.—A newly discovered pre-Nagari Inscription in 
Dali. The inscription under discussion is written on one side of 


a pilar in a pre-Nàgari Indian alphabet partly in Sansbrit and 


partly in Old Balinese. On the othér side the inscription is in 


` Sanskrit written in the Kavi alphabet. Owing to the damaged con- 


dition of the record, only this much can be inferred that it speaks of 
a king who made conquests outside Bali. Sri Keéarivarmmà men- | 
tioned in the Old Balinese portion of the inscription was very likely 


the king who ordered the expedition. The rather unusugl use of 


. two different scripts and languages in the same inscription lends 


colour to the view that.the king wanted to awaken interest in the 


: indigenous language among the Hindu traders, and in Sanskrit ` 


among the Balinese. A portion of the pre-Nàgari division of the 
inscription being undeciphérable, the date of the inscription has 
not been fixed with certainty. Prof, Sten Konow, the editor of the 
Journal however, has read this portion to indicate Saka 839 as its 
date. - 


7. M. Scunitrerr.—The Names of the Javanese King Jayanagara. The 


names and appellations occurring in the two inscriptiona of the 
Javanese king Jayanagara (1309-1328) indicate that the king was 
closely connected with Southern India. 
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Bulletin de l'Ecole Franoalse d’Extreme-Orient, 
Tome XXXI, 1032; Fase. 1 (Hanoi, 1933). 


Tours Fivor.—Une Inscription Vishnowite d'Ankor. The author 
“here speaks of a fragmentary Sanskrit inscription addressed to 
Visnu Pundarikaksa discovered at Kék Thlok: The author agrees 
with M. Coedés that this fragment and the other Visnuite frag- 
ment discovered at Prah Pithu are parts of one and the same 
inserlption.' Important conclusions are drawn as to the identifica: 
tion of Pagodharagiri. l l 

R, C. Masempar.—Za Palcographie des Inscriptions du Champa, The > 
author claims to give here for the first time a systematic treatment 
-of the palaeography of Chanipa and differring from Bergaigne 
concludes that the earliest Indian colonisers hailed fiom northern 
India and not from the south. 


J. Pnzrusui et E. Lamorre.—Bouddhisme et Upanisad. The joint 
‘authors have drawn here an interesting comparison between 
l Buddhism and the Upanigads. At the first stage both Buddhism 

and the Upanisads preach not jfüánamárga but karmamārga. It 
is shown further that both Buddhism and the older Upanisads 
describe the identical system of universe divided into three zones 
corresponding to the three psychic zones of deliverance,—nirvdna : 
is still unknown. In the following period however this.triad is 
“replaced by a tetrad of zones, —nirráne: stage is reached herewith. 
In the succeeding period the system of uhiverse becomes still more 
complex both in Buddhism and the Upanisads and the Saint has 


to pass through seven distinct stages before attaining deliver- 


ance. [B. K. G.] 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London fnetitutton, 


vol. vii, pt. ii 


M. J. ARE nature of the Persian language written and spoken 
in India during the 13th and lth Centuries. 


Basansi Das Jatx.—I/sophones of the Orthagraphic gh-, bh-, dh-, ete., 
and of h- in the Ambala District. 


SIEGFRIED BEnmnsiNG.-—Deitmége zu einer at haope: -Bibliographie, 
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` Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. i, no. iv (Jan., 1934). 

Uma Dev1.—Convocation Address in Ancient. India. The instructions 
to be imparted by a preceptor to a pupil at the conclusion of his 
study, as given in the Z'eittiryopanised, bas been reproduced here 
with. English translation and notes. 

Pranurap C. Drwaxsr.—The Date and Place of Origin of the Yoga- 

= Shown in this note that Katyáyano, Patafijali and Bhattoji Diksita 
style of the Yoyavasistha, the writer of the paper comes to the 
conclusion that this philosophical poem could not have originally 
existed in its present form. Many dialogues, upákhyànas, and 
doctrinal statements did. not form part ot the original, as other- 
wise, Sankara could not have totally ignored them. It is inferred 

that a poet living in Kashmir in the first half of the tenth century 

developed the nucleus of the Yogardsistha into its present form. 
This poet was a contemporary of king Yafaskaradeva of Kashmir 
mentioned by him in the work. 

Ksurrrs CHANDRA CnarrEnz.—7' he Sávarnya of r andl. 1t has been 
shown in this note that Katyayana, Patafijali and Bhattoji Diksita 
were all aware of the difference between the articulation of x and /, 
though they had to regard these two vowels as savarna. 


S. M. Karre.—Pali Akkheyyam. The note shows that the word 
ukkheyyam found in the Suttanipáfa, passage 308, is not related 
to Sk. akhyeya (meaning ‘to be pronounced’) but to Sanskrit from 
he ahkseya or aksayya. ` 

P. K. Gopr.— ate of Ç ttardraémarriia-camptt by Vyankata Kavi. The 
inference has been drawn. that the Uttararámavrtta-campü was 
composed by "Venkatàdhvarin about the middle of the 17th 
century A.C. l l l ; 

S M. Karnx.—Sunskrit Bhagini and its Cognates. 

Ksuiris CHANDRA CHATTERII.—Some Grammatical Notes. 


0) RRA, (2) mA. 


ibid., vol. į, no. t (February, 1934) 
Ksurns CĦanpRA CHATTERJI.—The — Mugdhabodha System of 
Grammar (continued). 
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Puasopnu Cuaxpna Baacur.—Some Aspects of Buddhist Mysticism in 
the Caryapadas. ) The paper deals with the special terminology of 
Sandhabhasa or “intentional speech”. used in the Caryüs in con- 
nection with the discussion of the esoteric doctrines of Buddhism. 
Boat, rat, elephant and other words found in the Coryüpadas can- 
‘not yield any sense if taken in their literal meaning. 

P. K. Gopz.—-D«te of Sáhityasudha—a Commentary an the Rusa- 
taranyini of Bhanudatta and identification of ils author N emasalia 
with Nem Shah 11 of the Jawhar line of chiefs in the Bombay 

- Lresidency (about 1650 À.D.). 


Calcutta. Review, .January, 1931. 


CuanLorrE Kmauskr.—7he Jain Canon. and Early Indian Court Life.. 
The canonical writings of the Svetimbara Jainas contain materials: 
which give an idea of the royal court in ancient India. | The mosaic- 
floored, sweet-scented apartments with their costly furniture and 
various toilet requisites as also the royal processions with the gaudy 
train of followers constitute the subject-matter of some of the 
descriptions that are related tó show the splendour of the court. 
There are also references to the ohservance cf religious festivals by: 
the inmates of the harem, the gay celebrations and happy rejoicings 
on auspicious occasions, the detaili of the daily routine of a king 
and many other events and activities in the palace. 


lbid., February, 1934. 


H.C. Rav Cuavpnuny.—On a Lost Upakhydna of the Mahabharata. 
The Mahābhārata speaks of -Ghatotkaca as Brahmanadcesin, 
` ‘hater of Brihmanas’. But the extant’ Mahabharata contains no 
Upakhyána referring to any anti-Drülmanical activity of Ghatot- ` 
kaca. On the other hand, his hostility to a Brahmana is the theme 
of the Ma«dhyama Vyáyoga of Bhüsa. From this it has been in- 
ferred that the Upakhyane which had been the basis of Bhàsa's 
_theme once formed part of the Mahabharata. 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
vol. vii, pts. ii and iii (Oct..1933 and Jan. 1934) 
V. R. Ramacuanpra DriksHrrAR.— Sources of the Early ‘Andhra | 
H istory. The sources of information for the history of the Andhra 
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kings in ancient India have been dealt with in this paper under 
four heads, viz. traditions as transmitted in literature, Sanskrit, 
‘Tamil and Pali; accounts of foreign travellers in India; archæo- 
logy and epigraphy; and numismaties. 

P. SEETARAMIAH.~—H istory of the Gavaras. Evidences have been put 
forward to show that the Gavaras, at present an agricultural caste . 
in the Vizagapatam District in Madras were originally the inhabi- 
tants of Gauda. It is argued that the Komatis of South India, also 
migrated to the place.from Kamatapura in Assam. The migra 
tions of the people from Gauda and neighbourhood to the Telugu 
country took place during periods of political unsettlement. The 
‘Gavaras’ and ‘Koinatis’ in course of time became synonymous with 
merchants because they combined into a group and made a mono- 
poly of trade in the Andhra and Karnata countries. Later on the 

" communities separated owing to some dispute a took to 
different occupations. 

L. P. Panpeya.—An. Inscription of Sürya Varman of the, Asvupate 
family. 

N. Nanasnmax.— Lo Kindoppa Copper-plate Inscription of Ananta- 
varma of the Kalihga Kingdom. This grant in Sanskrit contains 
names of three successive kings ending with the donor. 

C. Narayana Rao anD R. Suppa Rao.— ‘a New Eastern Ganga Copper- 
plate fnioriphons: 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
vol. xix, pt. 4 (Dee., 1933), 
D. B: Disxatar.—Tiheto-Nepalese War, 1788-1793. 
DHIRENDRA CHawDmA GANGULI.—Mälava in the Sixth and Seventh 
Centuries A.D. The extent of the Malava country in the Gth and 
' Tth centuries and the names of its rulers together with an account 
‘of their activities have been determined here with the help of 
~ literary and epigraphic: records, 
Ranvta SANKRITYAYANA.—Sanskrit Restoration of Yuan Chwang's 
Vijfiaptimátratasiddhi. This instalment contains the first two 
sections and a portion of the third, 
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Journal of Oriental Research, vol, viii, pt. 1 (Jan.-March, 1934). 
VENKATARAMANAYYA.—The Date of the Accession of 
Nandivarman 11 Pallavamalla. The conclusion reached in the 


paper is that Nandivarman II ruled over Kafici for 65 years in the 


` period between A. C. 718-19 and A.C. 795-96. The writer believes 
. that the reign commenced in the year 726 A. C. and ended in 


791 A.C. 


C. P. S. Menon.—The Cross, the Svastika and Related Emblems. It 


has been shown that the two symbols of the. cross and the Svastika 
were known throughout the world from a very ancient time. The: 
Cross denoted the four quarters of heaven or the four directions 
of the horizon, and the Svastika the celestial revolution; and thus 
they were originally associated with the Universe. Many other 
symbols like the Trisüla and the Triratna'have developed either . 
by the elongation or addition of one or more limbs. 


S. R. BarASUDRAHMANYAN AND K. VzwkATARANYA Rasv.—JVarttámalat 
` and its Temples. Two ancient cave-temples have been described. 


C. 


SrvARAMAMURTI.—7 he Artist in Ancient India. Evidences have 
been adduced from literature to determine what sort of a status was 
enjoyed by an artist, amateur or professional, in the ancient Indian 
society, and how he actually worked with brushes and colours. 

VENKATASUBBIAH.— Writing of Books in Siddhiyoga. The term 
siddhiyoga means a combination (yoga) of certain Naksatras with 
váras (days) leading to success (siddhi). It has been pointed out 
‘in, the paper that many ancient authors while giving hints as to 
the dates of composition of their works refer to particular yogas, 


taking place at the time. These references help to remove the 


obscurity if any that might. remain regarding the time of 


composition. 


V; Racuavan.—Nétyadharmi d "Lokadharmi. ‘The meaning of the 


term Vatyadharmi and Lokadharmi form the subject-matter of this 
continued paper. Ndtyadharmé is associated with the elements of | 
idealism.such as poetic language, music, and devices based on art 
and imagination. Lokadharmi relates to the elements of realism 
such as prosaic speech, and realistic representations of things and 
actions like eating, dressing etc. In the Sanskrit literature, 
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emphasis has been laid upon. Lokadhatmi side by side with Natya- 
dharmé both in regard to acting-and painting. 

T. R. Camramant.—Sumantu-Dharmasitia. The text has been edited 
from a manuscript and citations from Sumantu as found in the 
various Smrti digests but not occurring in the Ms. have been given 
in an appendix. 

K. A. NILAKANTHA KASTRI. — A Note on & Greek Text bearing on the 
Aévamedha. The description of an Indian sacrifice found in a 
Greek text on the Life of Applonius of Tyna by Philostratus 
suggests that the classical Aévamedha grew in its developed form 
out of this sacrifice which was at first performed on the bank of 
a river and was probably eonnected with the annual floods, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 1934. 


E. Heras. —The Vietory of Bhati Vikramakeíari over the Pallavas. 
` An inscription on the wall of a Kodumbalir temple in the Padu- 
kottai State speaks of a defeat of the Pallavas by Bhüti Vikrama- 
keóari, an Irukkavel chief who constructed the temple. The writer 
discusses the contemporary history of the Calukyas, the Pallavas 
and the Irukkavels of. Kodumbilir, and through a chronological , 
list ‘of these rulers drawn up by him comes to íhe.con- 
clusion that the defeat inflicted upon the Pellava army by Bhüti 
Vikramakesari took place about 670 A.C. during the reign of 
Paramegvaravarman I, t 
l Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, January, 1934. 

J.. H. Mackay. —Further Excavation at Mohenjo-dàáro. This ‘is a 
lecture delivered at the Royal Society of Arts, London. It deals 
mainly with the objects and buildings excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
since 1927, and discusses the probable relation of the Indus Valley 
culture with other contemporary civilisations, 

Man in India, vol: XIII, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1933). 

Jogesh Cuanpra Ray.—Food and Drink in Ancient India. This 
instalment of the paper deals with food’ grains as mentioned in 
the literature from the Vedas up to the medical treatises of the 16th 
century, The information is gathered specially from the Kauti- 


liya. ` 
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Nirvana according to the Tibetan Tradition 


I. Preliminary Remarks . 

What is Nir vana?—aAll the Buddhist schools agree in the statement 
_ that it represents the cessation or extinction! (nirodha) of the turmoil, 

' the uneasiness (duhkha) of phenomenal existence. But how is this 
cessation or extinction to be understood ?—‘“It is the full annihilation of 
all the physical and psychical elements, of all the active forces,’ of a 
personality,—eternal death, complete extinction where nothing remains, 
as we have it in the case of a light that has been blown out." “It is 
a state of cataleptic trance attained by the Buddhist Arhat who is cons- 
tantly merged in it, after having passed beyond the limits ‘of the three 
Spheres of Mundane Existence” and attained the so- -called Unaffected : 
` Plane: which is not in.the least subjected to soeldly turmoil.” “It is 
. the true essence of all elemenis of existence, free from all differentiation 


‘and dialectical construction, * the Universe in its true nature as one great 


]p sumskdra=hdu-byed., . ! 

9 dhütu-traya-khams gsum, ie, káma-dhàátu =hdod-khums—the World of 
Gross Bodies or of Carnal Desire, viipa-dhat u=gzugs-khams—the World of Pure 
Matter or of Ethereal’ Bodies and aripya-dhatu=gzugs-med-khams—tho 
Immaterial Sphere. d 

8 anasrava- -diiatu —zagzmed- kyi dbyiùs. 


.4 Of. Abhisamayi ülamküra- Aloka, MS. 100b. EE adfa gfa 
Ree) 
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whole abiding in Eternal Peace, thus intuited by the meditator (yogin) 
who becomes one with it." “It is the state of Buddhahood, that of an 
omniscient being who has become free from all the obscurations (varana), 
is possessed of unlimited powers and acts without effort for the sake of all 
living beiugs."5 In such totally different forms the question is answered 
by the representatives of the various Buddhist schools; in vain should 
we seek some uniformity here. It is owing to this fact that the problem 
of Nirvana has for a long time been exceedingly complicated and. diff- 
cult. A decisive step towards its solution has been made by Prof. Th, 
| Stcherba ts k y who in his great-work “The Conception of Buddhist : 
Nirvàna" has summarized.the main teachings concerning Nirvana as 
„peculiar to the four principal Buddhist schools and has shown, the process 
of evolution of the concepts in connection with the development of the 
Mahiyanistic doctrines, eic. We have now a clear aspect of what 
Nirvana represents according to the main branches of Hinayina and. 
‘Mahayana. 

All tha work that can ve still done here is but to add details from 
new sources, confirming the pcints established by our revered teacher. 
‘A’ great number of these sources we find in the inexhaustible ireasury of 
the Tibetax exegetical literature. In two previous works! we had the 
occasion of mentioning two specimens of this literature, viz., the-huge 
Sub-commentaries on the  Abhisamayalamküra of M-aitre y a- 
Asaiga—the Legs-bíad-gser-phren. of Tson-kha-pa and the. 

— "Rin-chen-sgron-me ( — RKatna-pradipa), alias Phar-phyin-skabs-brgyad-ka 
of Jam-yanh-~shad-pa— The Omniscient Lama."* As all the 
- other commentaries of ‘this’ kind, as for instance the works of Bus ton 
and other celebrated Tibetan scholars, the said two treatises contain a great 


5 Of. my translation of the Uttaratantra; Actu Orientalia, vol; IX, p. 184. 

6. Ibid, (Introduction) and “Doctrine, of Prajíiü-Paramità" ote. A.0., vol. 
XI, pp. 2-3. i : 

4. kun-mkhyen-bla ma. O n Jam- yan-shad-pa (Nag-dhan-brtson- 
~herus Hjam- -dbyans-béad-pahi-rdo-rje= Vagindravirya Mafijughosa-hàsa- vajra) as 
one of the greatest Tibetan scholars and the founder of the Go-man (Sgo- 
man) school and of tho Labran monastery, cf. Prof. Th. Scherbatsky, 
Buddhist Logic, vol. I, p. 57 and my ‘‘ Doctrin e of Prajfii-para- 
mitā?’’ ete. Actu "Orientalia, vol, XI p. 3. i 
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number of smaller chapters dedicated to the investigation.of special sub- 
_jects which in the Abhisamaydlamkara and its Indian commentaries are 
mentioned only in a brief and summary form. ` So we have, for instance, 
in connection. with the second topic of the first ‘Adhikara —the precepts 
and instructions received by the Bodhisattva during his course of train- 
ing on the Path (Sarva-akára-jiatá-adhikara) , —the analysis of the two 
aspects of reality,? a chapter devoted to the three jewels (ratna-traya), 
and so on. In our introduction. to the translation of the Uttaratantra 
are given the main contents of such a separate chapter, viz., that con- 


ceruing the théories about the dhátu (gotra) or the fund: imental element ` 


of the saintly lineage. 


In: each of these special chapters the Tibetan authors discuss the 
subject on the basis of the most authoritative texts, scriptures and 
exegesis, and give abundant quotations from these texts which can be 
‘easily traced to their sources. ^ For example, the chapter devoted : 
‘to three J éwels is based upon the corresponding part of the 
Uttaratantra, that relating io. the two Aspects“ ‘of Reality upon the 
Satya-dv aya-vibhanga of JRinagarbha, ete. etc. 

The knowledge of the Indian sources by the Tibetan scholars and 
their dexterity in utilizing flem are quite astonishing. The 
Tibetan compendia make us acquainted with passages from texts which 
have hitherto been known only by name from the indices of the Kongyur 
-and Tangyur; the. importance of these texts becomes thus apparent, 
and they are studied exclusively through the quotations of the 
Tibetan authors. 

Ut is quite natural that s we should expect iu the works mentioned by 
us special chapters dedicated to such an important problem as that of 
Nirvàna. These chapters actually exist and have been -utilized for 


the present study: 


8 avavada=gdains-iag. Cf. my. t Doctrine of Pr.pür,' p. 73 and my 
Analvsis of the Abhisamayülamküra, pp. 33-50. . 

9 Le. the empirical or conventional reality (sumvrti-satya = kun-rdzob-bden- 
pa) and the absolute reality (paramürtha-sat ya = =don-dam-bden-pa). 

10 Cf. transl. pp. 123-148, g 
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II. The Analysis of the Theories concernin g Nirvana accerding to 
Tson-kha-pa* $ VEaUsdiiudt: -gser-phren. 


This analysis is put in connection with the first pada of the dedica- 
tory verse of the Abhisamaydlamkara in which it is said :—Saluted be 
(Prajfiaparamita), the Mother of the Buddha, the Leader of the Sravakas 
and the Bodhisajtvas, ‘which, in the form of the omniscience regarding 
the objects of the empirical world" leads to pacification of the Srüvakas. 
"who are desirous of attaining quiescence. 

Haribhadra, in his small Commentary, the s phutartha,! ? com- 
ments on this verse as follows: —By means of the omniscience in regard 
to the empirical world, the Srivakas and the Pratyekabuddhas striving 
for quiescence are conducted to Nirvana with and without 
residue, FAR pacification of the » defiling forces? and of phenomenal 
existence. * 

Now oe of Nirvāņa with and without jode (sopead hi- 
sesa and anupadhigesa) has been taken by: Tson-kha-pa as an 
‘opportunity for giving an exposition of the meaning of Nirvana in 


general We have here three principal sub-divisions, as follows :— 


A. The Standpoint. of the Hinayünisls : 


First of all, comes a discussion concerning the terms “Nirvana 
with residue". and ‘‘Nirvina without residue.’ Tt is accordingly 
said:—Some explain the difference between Nirvana with residue and 
that without it by saying that the former repre esents the full destruction f 
of the elements constituting the principle of the origin (of phenomenal 
existence), whereas Nirvana without residue is the destruction (of the 
said elements ahd) of those relating to the principle of phenomenal oy 
existence!® as well. This is incorrect, It is true that with the: Arhat 


the force which necessarily ‘throws’ one into a’ new form of . wordly 


11 sarva-jüiatà — thams-ead-$es-pa-itid. or vaatu-jüüna - g£i-tes. 

12 Tib. Hgrel-pa Don-gsal. Cf. “Doctrine of Pr. par..”, p..2, 11, 65. 

13 klesa=ilon-mons. OM dubkha= sdug-bsiale 
15 sam ida ya-sa tya=kun-hb yur-bden-pa, i 

16 duhkha-satya 5 sdug-bsnul-Uden-pa. : 
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existense and the defiling forces are .completely annihilated. It is 
however said in the Sphutartha, the. commentary of Yaso- 
mitra that with the Arhats the influence of deeds committed by them 
at the.time when they wére ordinary worldlings,".or of deeds of an 
indefinite character, good ‘or bad, by which a new existence is condi- 
tioned, is not altogether absent. However, owing to the absence of the 
‘dormant defiling forces,!* the said deeds are incapable of calling forth 
a further existence in the’ Phenomenal -World. 

And in the Pramana- -varitika® we read:—The state of complete 
freedom from passion is connected with commiseration? or with (the 
remnants of) former deeds.—And moteover:—The deeds of him who 
is delivered from the thirst for Phenomenal. Life? .are incapable of 
throwing him into a new existence, since the co- operating agents”? (i.e. 
the defiling forces) are annihilated. Thus, in the texts of the superior 
and inferior systems,” the existence of karma bearing the stamp of 
(former) defiling influence, has been spoken of several times. 

Therefore the difference (between Nirvana with a residue and that 
without it) is as follows :-— , 

. Nirvāņa with. residue is the HR when the defiling forces (klesa) 
ara. completely removed, but the continuity of the (five) groups of ele- 
' ments (skandha) is. not. yet stopped. Nirvana without residue, in its 
turn, represents the state when the continuity of the (five) groups of 
` elements (relatng to plienomenal existence) likewise comes to an end,” 


17 -prthagjana =s0-sohi-skye-bo, : ] - 
18 «anugaya=bag-liial or phra-rgyas. We find this passage in the Abhi- 
-dharmakoga-vyakhy a, Ms. Minaev, 213a, 19-21: : 


“a meat qaaa mr Bralsvatht ql fareaferart oni a 


wf! agran arf anaa a aaah . 
` 19 "Tangyur, MDO., XOV. 20 This refers evidently to the Saint. 
-21 bhave-trsnd=srid-pahi srced-pa, 22 Sahakürin =lhan-cig- byed-pa. 
23 g£um goù hog rnams-su-—the superior (i. e. such as the Pramüna-vàrttika) 
and the inferior (i.e. such as the Abhidharmakoga). 
i 24 Compare the passage in Jam-yan’s commentary according to which the 
four non-physical groups of elements continue to exist at the time of Nirvana 
without residue. The said passage expresses the Mahiyanistic point- of view. 
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Ji is.said in (Candrakirti's) commentary on the Yakti-sastha2® :—As re- 
gards Ninvana with residue, (it is the tate when) the (five) groups of ele- 
ments only are left, the liberation from the bonds of defiling forces 
having been attained. Niryana without residue is characterized by the 
cessation of the continuity: of the said goups of elements.” Such ig the 
‘ point of view of the opponents? (i.e. the Hinayànists, directed against the 
Madhyamikas.—(A group of) the followers of both the Hinayinistic | 
systems is of the opinion that, after the Arhat has given up the force 
which conditions the continuance of his life,? his consciouness at the 
final moment regenerates, bui only to become merged in the Plane of ' 
Perfect Quiescence.?? m 
What is the essence .of Kirvüna E ins to the Hinayanists? 
Of the two sets of. elements, the conditioned or, active" 
. and the unconditioned or immutable, Nirvana belongs to the latter. 
Now, the Kashmirian V aibhasikas*® admit three such 
immutable elements, .viz., the two. forms of Extinction (nirodha) and 
Space (ükaíe): Tó these three elements the Vaibhasikas of 
Central India 5 add a fourth, which they call tathata, as we 
have it in the commentary on the Jidna-sdra-samuccaya.™* l 
Accordingly, the Tarkajvala** quotes a Vaibh fisika text 
IM an expression of the point of view.of the School of Central 


India:—The “unconditioned: elements are the two kinds of extinction, 





Space, and tetkata. se (The last term) is explained as follows: 


Tathatà is the unreality (or the non- Kop) of all entities,” 


25 Pens MDO. XXIV. 
26 Cf. Abhis. ‘loki, GOS., p. 128. « famed IAA: CEAN: asumiga- 
qaaa Tar afenfaratür weiter l 


27 purva-paks sa=phyogs-snaa, ` 28 ayuh-samskadra=tshehi hdu-byed. 

'.99 £i-bahi dbyins hbak-żig-par hdod. CË. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, 
p. 30—''there is a subtle consciousness which survives after Nirvana." 

90 samskrta-hdus-byas, ,-. 31 asım. skrta =hdus-ma-byas, 4 

32 Kha-che Bye-smra-ba.,. . 33 Yul- dbus-kyi. Bye-smra-ba. 

34 Ye-os-sfin-po-kun-las-btus-kyi herel-pa—J fiana-süra- -samuccaya- nibandha- 
na, the work of Bodhibhadra, Tangyur, MDO., XVIII. i 

35 Tg, MDO., XIX. 36. de-béin-ñid. | 

37 nilisvabhavatà =ńo0-bo-ù id-m ed-pa-fid. 


38 vustu=bhadra=dios-po. 
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It has the following characteristic forms :—(1) the absence (of an 
entity) before (its.origination),?? (2) the absence (of an entity) after it 
has disappeared," the absence of one entity in anotlier,'' and total 
absence (of entities that never existed). Such it is, being an eternal, 
unalterable essence. Now, as regards the varieties of Nirvána, both 
(the Hinayànistic schools) considered it to represent extinclion which 
is attained by means of analytic wisdom. ? The difference is that tho 
Vaibhasikas consider Nirvana to jave the character of a c 0 n- 
tra dictor y'negation (of Phenomenal Existence, i.e. a 
separate entity, something which is not Samsara 
and is opposed to it), whereas the Sautrantikas® 

take it to be the absolute negation" (ie. the mere absence 
of the Phénomenal Flements).47 This is explaiued in detail in the 
commentaries on the Abhidharmakosa. It has been said ‘likewise hy 
Avalokitavrata® that those who consider (Nirvana to be) 

-positive entity’ are the representatives of the systems which hold it to 
be a separate reality.*°. hese are the adherents of Sámkh ya ,* 


39 prag-ubhdva -siar-med-pa. 
40 pradhva msa-a bhava=Zig-nas-med-pa. 
.41 anyonyu-abhdva=ycig-la-gcig-med-pa, . 
49 atyanta-abhiva=gtan-med-pa, This. tathatā of the Vaibhdsikas of 
. Central India is tho samo as'tho category of non-existence (abhüca-padártha) of 
the Vaisesika system. Cf. below. l : z 
43 ` pratisaakh yd-nirodhy =su-s0t- trtags-kgog. 


D 


-44 ma-yin-dgag. 


.45 Mdo-sde-ba.. PAS 

46 med-dgag. 

47 Of. Conception of Buddhist Nirvina, p. 99—''Nirvàna......... the absolute 
end ot the manifestations (of the Phenomenal Elemonts), the end of passion 
and lifo without any positivo counterpart....... “Means only the ond of proccss 
of life. .... TES 


48 Spyan-ras-gzigs-brtul-zugs, Prajiia-predipa-tika, Tg., MDO., XX, XXI, 


49 dravya-sat-rdzas-yod. — ] 
50 bhüva-vastu-dios-po, Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 28. 
51 Grans-ean-pa. ; 
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Vaiáesika,? the Vaibhagikas, .and the Yogi 
c&ras.? Those who do not maintain it to be a positive entity are 
the negators of its separate reality. These are. the Timra-' 
gatiyas* the Sautrüntikas and the: Material 
ists. ` ' 


[The following passage of tho Gšer-phreńù contains a quotation from tho 
'Munimatālamkārař6 —ąn incorrect interpretation of. the terms “with residuo” 
and “without it": It is of an exceedingly scholastic character and can have 
-no special interest here.]. i ; : 


B. The Standpoint of the Yogacaras 

" The meaning of “Nirvana with residue" and ‘Nirvana without 
residue" is explained: by the Yogüc&ras in the same manner as by the. 
Hinayanistic schools. As concerns the very essence (of N irvina accord- 
ing to tlie Yogàcaras), it is spoken of in the Airmaya-samgraha?^ as. 
. “having the esseittial nature of the perfectly pure Absolute Essence: of. 
the elements.** It is moreover stated that, according to the commentary 
on the Vibhàásà,*? the essence of Nirvana with and without residue is 
the* extinction, the termination (nirodha) of the process of worldly 

life. ev 
According to tliis system, at the time of final ‘Nirvana, consciousness 
(that which is produced by defiling elements and Kerma, and is 
influenced by them) does not exist. As concerns the two obscurations 
- which are to be rejected on the Path," they are not completely 


annihilated (with the Hinayanistic Arhat); still as they have no basig,“ 


52 Bye-brag-pa. . i 

53 Rnal-hbyor-spyod-pa 

.54 Gos-dmar-sde. Cf. below. 

55 Hiji g-rten-rgyan-hphen-pa -Loküyatika. 

56 Thub-pahi-dgons-cgyan; Tg., MDO., XXIX. 

57 Tg., MDO., LII, LIII. . ^" 

568 dharma-dhitu=chos-kyi dbyiüs.. 

59 (P) Bye-béad-hgrel-pa. E x 

60. lam-gyis spans-pahi sgrib ` gis. Tt seems strange that the absonce of 
two obscurations should be mentioned hero, since it is well-known that. 
the Hinayanistic Arhat is supposed to reject only the first of the obscurations, 
viz, that of moral defilement/ (/tesa-dvarana). . i 

61 rten med-pa, in the forin of the.ordinary ''defiled' consciousness. 
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they so to say vanish by themselves, It thus follows that as regards 
the removal*? (of the obscuraiions) there is no difference between the 
Hinayanistic and the Mahayanistic Nirvüna. The difference consists 
in the action for the sake of other living beings (with the person who 
has attained the: Mahayinistic Nirvana, i.e. the Buddha), and the 
absence of this kind of action (with the Hinayanistic Arhat). It is 
accordingly said in the Nirnaya-samgraha:—Witk him who abides in 
the plane of Nirvana with residue’ there can be an obscured and an 
unobscured state. As regards him who abides in the piane of Nirvana 
without residue, a state characterized by obscuration cannot be admitted. 
Why that? Because every kind of differentiation (of separate entities)* 
and all depravity** are stopped in their course and annihilated. Now, 
if (the Arhat), similar to the Buddha, is not possessed of obscurations, 
why does he not exercise the activity of a Buddha?—To this we 
answer:—(The Arhat) has not made at the beginning (of his Path) 
the vow (of helping other living beings) and (the process of his) mind- 
concentration (is not characterized by such a vow). He belongs to a 
spiritual lineage of a lower order*' and has no desire of arising (from 
the state of: trance into which he is merged). For these very reasons 
he passes away into the Nirvana (of the Hinayànist, characterized: by 
complete inaetivity) and is consequently unable to act (as a 
Buddha). 


C. The Standpoint of the Madhyamikas. 


In general, four kinds of Nirvana are admitted by this school in 


accordance with the scriptures, as follows:—(L) Nirvana as the true 


62 prahána =spans-pa. . 

63 On this subject many discussions of a very subtle character are to be 
found in the various Tibetan manuals. 

64 phun-pohi thag-ma dai-bcas-pahi mya-nhan-las-hdas-pahi dbyiis-sugnas-pa- 
la. : . a f 
65 nimitta=mtshan-mu. 
66 dauşthulya=gnas-an-len. Acc. to Mahāyāna-samgraha (Tg. 
MDO. LVI 13b. 3-4) it is the seed of all defiling forces (ñon-moùs-pu dar 
ñc-bahi ñon-mońs-pahi sa-bon = klesa-upakleéa-bija), f 


67 htina-gotraka =dman-puhi rigs-can. 


LiLQ., JUNE, 1934. 2 
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essence of existence Goraki msg) (2) the non-stable or unlimited.. 
Ni irvüna (apratisthita nirvana), (3) Nirvana. with residue (sopadhisesa- 
nirvana)? and (4) Nirvana without residue (anwpadhisega-nirvana)-"* 

The first of these represents the true nature of all elements of 
existence (the Universe as one great whole) devoid of all plurality?.— 
The - second is Nirvana peculiar to the Buddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattvas.—As regards the last two varieties (i.e. Nirvana with and 
without residue), their meaning is :— | 

(à With regard to the Hinayanist Saint— 
Nirvana with residue represents the state when the Arhat (who lias 
come to the end of the Path enjoys his last existence on earth). he 
-Biotic Force which. keeps the life of the Arhat on earth going on’ is 
not yet stopped. Thérefore, although the defiling forces are removed, 
there still exists a residue of worldly existence in the form of the five 
groups of elements, conditioned by the efficiency of previous karma and 
defilement. , 

If the aforesaid Biotie Force is cast away, the five groups of 
elements, in their gross form as constituling worldly. existence “cease 
“to exist, and the Arhat ‘assumes an existence in the perfectly pure 
Spheres, "within the petals of lotus-fowers'* and endowed with : 
‘spiritual; non-physical body.'5 "This is regarded as “Nirvana without 
residue,” 


(b With regard ‘te the Maha yànist Saint.— 


+ 


Hi is said in the Kayo: traya-avatara-mukha's— 


69 mi-gnas-palii myan-hdas. o8 ran-béin-gyi myaù-hdas. 
.*0 thag-beas myan-hdas. 
71 lhag-med myaù-hdas. 
72 chos-rnams-kwi . TGü-béin — spros-pa — mthal-dag  dan-bral-baho 2 sakala- 
. prapaiia-vinirmuktà ‘dharmanam prakrtih. 

78, Gyuh-samskara=tshehi hdu-byed. i 

74 din dag-pahi hjig-rten-gyi khams-su pud-muhi spubs-su. Ct. Abhis.-ālokā, 
quoted and translated in “The Doctrine of ^ Pr. Pār.” p. 29 (purisuddhesu 
buddha-ksetresy andsravadhatau samühitü- eva padma-putesu jüyante). 

15 manomaya-kaya=yid-kyi  van-biin-gyi lus. CÉ. Uttaratantra, Transi. 
pp. 169, 170.. °° : i l - i 

76 Sku gsum-la hjug-pahi sgo, the work of Nāgamitra. Tg. MDO XXIX. 
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Nirvāna as connected with the (five) groups of elements 
Is put in connection with tho two corporeal formis of the Buddha” 
(on the other hand), being free from all the (phenomenal) elements, 
- the Spiritual Body” represents Nirvana without residue. 
- Thus the three Bodies of the Buddha are spoken of as Nirvana with 
and without residue.—In the Suvarna-prabhdsa it is further stated ;— 
With respect to. these two (i.e. the two corporeal forms) it is said: 


“Nirvana with residue of Buddha, the Lord." 


And, with regard to 
the Spiritual Body it is said:  '"This is Nirvüna without residue.” 
Such appears to be the mes ning (of Nirvana with and without residue) 
as regards the Mahayanist Saint. 

(The part of the (Ser-phrei, commenting on the first pada of the dedicatory 
verse of the Abhisamayálumküra ends as follows : — 


The views maintaining the reality of the individual Ego are the 
root of all the defiling forces and of Phenomenal Existence. By means 
of the omniscience in regard to the objects of the empirical 
world (sarvajiati=vastu-jidna) the unreality of the Ego is cognized; 
thus the views in favour of the reality of the ligo are put an end to. 
‘And, as they vanish, Nirvana, the liberation from all Phenomenal 
Existence, is attained. 


| III. The Analysis of the Subject in the Commentary of 


Jam-yon-shad-pa. 


Before passing over to the main subject we must say a few words 
about the structure of this Commentary and give a short characteristic 
of ‘the method according to which it has been composed. As we have 
already indicated in our “‘Doctrine of Prajüü-pàramità'" ete, and in 
the Analysis of the Abhisamaydlamkara, the Commentary belongs to 
the category of the so-called yig-ch«s or. manuals, adopted in the 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia, a kind of literature which has 
till now remained quite unknown. to European scholars. According to 


77 Le. the Body of Bliss (sambhoga-kaye) and the Apparitional Bolly 
Qurmüna-küya). Cf. Buddh. Logic, vol. I p. 11. 
18 Or:-the Cosmical Body (dharma-káya — chos-sku). 
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the opinion of the learned Lamas, a thorough analysis of every separate 
subject worth to be discussed, its examination à fond (mthah-dpyod), 
the establishment of a correct definition etc. can be made possible only 
.by means of a regular controversy, during which all the incorrect 
points of view are refuted, and the true meaning is ascertained with 
the most pedantic accuracy and precision. In the monastic schools 
(chos-grva) no study can be thought of without such a controversy. 
We have either single disputants or whole classes of students discussing 
the most subtle matters in such a way. The yig-chas, like those of 
Jom-yan-shad-pa are the best specimens, the patterns, showing the 
method, accordiug to which the controversies are to be conducted. As 
we have already indicated im our work on the Prajňā-pāramitā, the . 
analysis of each subject is divided into three parts viz. the refutation 
of incorrect opinions (gZan-lugs-dg«g-pa), the establishment of the 
. author's own point of view concerning the definition of the item in 
question etc, (raii-lugs-béag-pa), the refutation of objections 
that could be made with regard to the theses established by the author 
(rtsod-span). The summary designation of the said three parts is: 
dgag-béag-span-gsum,--a specimen of the extreme abbreviations used 
in the Tibetan manuals. B 
Regarding the method of dispute itself, it deserves to be pointed 
out especially. It is the. method of ‘‘sequence and reason" (thal- 
phyir) the establishment of which is ascribed to the Tibetan Lama 
Chapa Choekyi sen-ge  (-Dharmasimha) In the 
controversy the thesis maintained is put in the form of a syllogism. - 
The latter in its turn is supported by a further syllogism, which is 
again vindicated by a third one, and so on. Their interconnection ` 
: is established by turning the reason of every preceding syllogism into 
the thesis of every following one. The point to be established always 
ends with the word thal (yin-par-thal or yod-par-thal)—' it follows,” 
and.the reason—with the word phyir (yin-pahi-phyir or yod-pahi- 
phyir)—‘‘because this is......... " ete. These two words give the 
method of ‘sequence and reason” its name. The sentence ending with 
phyir of the first syllogism is repeated in the second with thal at the 
end, or usually in the abridged form: der-thal—‘this follows” (i.e. 
it follows that the reason of the preceding syllogism is correct), l 
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because......... (a new reason with phyir at the end). This is done 
in ‘order to maintain the validity of the reasons against the opponent, 
who can always'reject them by meeting them with: rtags ma-gruh 
(lingam asiddham)— ‘the reason is incorrect” or: Ahyab-pa ma-byun 
(vyáptir na bhavati)—'*the concommittance is faulty.” 

Such chains of syllogisms are sometimes very long and tedious, 
and the matters discussed seem in certain places to lack the importance 
that is attached to them. But as a rule, the aim of this process of 
arguing—perfect precision in the definition of a term and the like is 
attained, as I had often the occasion to ascertain through personal 
experience. Very often the chain of syllogisms ends with a reference 
to some highly authoritative text;'as for instance, a sutra or some work 
of Nagarjuna, Asaiga, Vasubandhu etc. or of any of the celebrated 
Tibetan scholars. "The quotation from such a text, if rightly applied, 
is considered to be indisputable.’ 

Let us now see how the problem of Nirvana is discussed in the 
manual of Jam-yan shad-pa with the help of the method just described. 
It is here connected with the same dedivatory verse of the Abhisamay- 
ülamkàra, on which, as we have seen, the investigation of the subject 
in the Gser-phren is based. H aribhadr a, in the small com- 
metary, the: Sphutdrtha .explains this verse as follows: By means 
of the omniscience in regard to Ahe-Iimpirical World," the Sravakas 

‘and the Pratyekabuddhas striving for quiescence, are conducted to 
Nirvina with and without residue, the pacification of the defiling forces 
and of the Phenomenal Existence. On the foundation of this, Jám- 
yan-shad-pa makes the following syllogism : — 

The omniscience in regard to the Empirical World the rubject 
of inference (dharman) i is possessed of functions of a special kind, 


(reason) because it leads the Sravakas and the Pratyekabuddhas" who 


1 


T9 Specimens of such syllogism will bo given helow. 

80 1 have held myself such controversics with the Lamas of the Dgph-ldan- 
dar-rgyas-glin vihāra of Transbaikalia. 

81 sarvajiatdskun-ses-Rid or vastu-jidni=yéi-ges. Cf. “Doctrine of Pr. 
Pār.” pp. 62, 66, 67, 75 sqq.' i 
` B2 We have here for fian-thos (=Ssravaka) daù ran-rgyal (=pratyeka-jina) 
the extreme abbreviation: #an-ran. b 
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are ‘subjected to training on the Path*? and to whom the -said form of 
omniscience is accesible, —to Nirvana with residue in the form of the 
five groups of elements, the remnants of Phenomenal Existence, and 
to that kind of Nirvàna which is free from such a residuc.** 

After this we have th» analysis of the different teachings concerning 
Nirvàna divided into the three principal parts—dg«g, béag, and span. 
It must be remarked that the greater part of the text of the gser-phren 
reférring to the subject has been incorporated by Jam-yan-shad-pa in 
his analysis with most of the quotations made. 

In the firet part of the mthah-dpyad the refuta- 
tion of the opinions of others, we have first of all: 
Controversies concerning the Hinayadnistic 
conceptions of Nirvüna. l 

Only the following subjects are discussed :— 

Is Nirvana considered to be complete 
annihilation by all the Hinayànists without 
exception or not? Some say: all the Hinayünists5 without 
exception come under the category of those who maintain that at the 
‘time of the final Nirvana without residue the stream of all the psychical 
and physical elements becomes completely: annihilated. 

` If this be so, it follows that among the Vaibhasikas and 
Sautrantikas®* there do not exist two different categories, viz. those 
who admit this complete annihilation aud those who deny it, (reason) 
because there would be only those who maintain the complete annihila- 


tion of the psychical and the physical elements.** 


88 saiksa= slob-pa. 

84 Skabs. I, 57b 1-9—g£i-fes chos-can|byed-las khyad-par-can dan-ldan-te| 
raA-rgywd-la Idan-pahi  &an-raW slob-pa-rnums sdug-bsnal-qyi phun-po lhag-ma 
yod-med-kyi myan-hdas der khrid-par-byed-pali-plwir[. : 

85 Nan-thos-sde-pa =Sravaka-vargiya. This is the usual summary designa- 
tion of the Vaibhasikas and the ‘Sautrantikas taken together. 

86 Bye-mdo, an abbreviation for Bye-amra-ba dan Mdo-sde-ba. 

87 bem-rig ; bem stands for bem-po—Matter.—Skabs. 57b 83-4—kha-cig na-re/ 
‘flan-thos-sde-pa-la Ihag-med. myan-hdas-kyi tshe bem-rig vgyun-hehad hdod-pa 
‘kho-nas khyab zer-na | ho-na. Bye-mdo gfiis-la de hdod mi-hdod gitis med-par-thal] 
dehi tshe bem-rig rgyun-hchad, kho-na hdod-pahi-phyir].. . 
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It is impossible to`agreė. to` this, :(reáson) because iù fact 
(1) there are many Hinayánists who admit thé continuation of 
consciousnéds at the time of final Nirvina, and (2) there are also those 
who admit tlie annihilation of the ‘stream of consciousness, (so that 
the, opinions of 4he different Hinavànists regarding Nirvana are by 
no means uniform), ` : 

: The first argument is substantiated** (reason) inasmuch as (1) 
the two kinds of Sautrüntikas, viz. those following the 'AbAi- 
dharmakośa and those basing upon the Pramüna-vàrttika, as well 
-as :(2) some of the Vaibhàsikas:adhering to the Abhidharmakosa. admit 
(the continuance of consciousness at the time of final Nirvana). 

‘Again, the first (of the two arguments given last) is correct? 
(reason) since (the Sautrantikas) are.of the opinion that the Arhat’s 
. consciousness at the time of passing away into Nirvina becomes linked” 
(with a subsequent form of consciousness and cannot therefore be 
regarded as becoming completely annihilated), Indeed it is said in 
‘the ,Pramána-vàrttika: — Wherefore should. we consider that which 
represents the consciousness of the Arhat as having no links (with 
subsequent forms ‘of consciousness) ? 

. And. in the Pramaye-varttika-alamkara” (of Prajiikaragupta, in 
the passages. commenting on the verse quoted) : :—If we try to prove 
that the conseiousness (of an ‘ordinary living being) does not regenerate, 
this by giving as an example the final (moment of) consciousness (of 
fhe Arhat), there will be no proper connection. Indeed, there is 
-absolutely no contradiction between the fact of being the last (moment 
of) consciousness and the (possibility) of regeneration, which last point 
amis the object (of denial here)®?,— i 


. 88 Le. it is correct that there -exist many Hinayànists who admit the conti- 
nuation of consciousness at'the time of final Nirvana. 

89 Le. it is.right that the Sautrantikas basing upon the Pramana-varttika 
and ihe Abhidharmakoga are of the opinion that at the time of final Nirvana 
consciousness continues to ‘exist. 

90 mtshams-sbyor- ba= anusamdhi or pratisamāht. 

91 Tshad- -ma-rgyan, Tg. MDO., XCIX, C. 

92 We find many interesting indications to this passuge in the Commentary 
of Khai-dub (Mkhas-grub) on tke Pramüna-vürttika called Rigs-pahi rgya-mtsho 


1 
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It has moreover been said by Devendrabuddhi* : —what . contra- 
diction is there in the fact.that the consciousness (at the time of 
Nirvàna) becomes linked with other subsequent forms cf consciousness? 


*! and tne proof 


Between. the point that is to be (negatively) establishec 
(the last moment of consciousness) neither of the two forms of contra- 
diction (that would be expected here, viz. that of efficient opposition 
and. of mutual antiphasis) does not exist.” 

To all this he (the opponent) replies:--(In spite of all that you 
have said) it follows nevertheless that at the time of final Nirvana the 
stream of consciousness becomes annihilated, 

(reason) as far as there is a final moment of the: Abate conscious- 
. :néss. (If we acknowledge such a final moment, it necessarily follows 

that after it there is no consciousness any mere; otherwiso, -how could 
we speak of a “final” moment).** 
The concomittance here is not correct," 
(reason) since here we have ‘‘the final consciousness of the Arhat" 
^ in the sense of the last moment of consciousness inóluded in the stream of 
phenomenal existence.” (It is “the last), as far as it does not become 


(=Nyaya-Sagara, vol. XI of Khai-dub’s works). The author quotes Ravi Gupta 
according to whom “although the Arhat has attained Nirvana without residue, 
the spiritual element which has anecome pertectly pure through thé removal of 
ihe defiling forces continues to exist. It has only the seeming appearance that 
the. Arhat has passed away like a light that Js- blown out, so that nothing is 
‘left: of him. In reality this is not the case (44b 3-4)." Still more pregnant is 
` tho quotation from the Commentary of Jina (ibid., 44b 4-5): All the defective 
elements are annihilated, but this is not the case with consciousness, which is 
completely free rom all defects (and continues to exist). i 

93 Lha; an abbreviation of Lha-dban-blo. 

'94 bsgrub-par-bya-ba —südhya, i.e. the absence of regeueration. 

'95 Sic, acc. to the subcommentary of Gut-than Bstan-pahi sgron-me. : Cf. 
Buddhist Logic, vol. I, pp. 410, 411. 

96 dgra-bcom-pa tha-mahi sems yod-pahi pinn. 

97 The expression “final consciousness” or “last moment of conscious- 
mess does not necessarily imply the total absence of every kind of, conscious- 
ness after the said moment has elapsed. 

98 hishov-vas bsdus-pahi dgra-bco: vpahi sems tha-ma= csamsüra-samgrlitam 
antyam cittam arhatah. 
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the causa materialis? of further (moments of) consciousness relating to 
the phenomenal world, (but does not mean that every kind of conscious- 
ness becomes annihilated). ' 

The concomittance (in our argument) is right, 

(reason) because only in this sense the said (moment of) conscious- 
ness is spoken od as "the'last.' (It is the last in thé Samsüra) but 
this’ does not mean that it cannot be followed by other forms of 
consciousness that do not relate to the phenomenal world. 

Indeed, it is said in the Pramàna-viniscaya!*? ; — 

It may be said:—In such a case (ie. if the continuation of 
. tonsciousness after the attainment of Nirvàna' is admitted), it follows 
that there is no reason for speaking about a ‘final’ moment.—This 
is not right.— Final’ means “not being the causa materialis of further 
‘moments of consciousness relating to a living being subjected fo 
phenomenal existence." : 

In such a manner only are we to understand all expressions as 
‘final,’ ‘last’ etc., and in other places we have similar explanations 
likewise. ' 

The second of the two main arguments (i.e. that there are 
Minayünists according to whom Nirvàna represents complete annihila- 
tion) is established, 

(reason) since there are opinions (viz. of the Kashmirian Vaibha- 
sikas avd the Sautrüntikas) based upon the Seripture,!! which admit 
the full annihilation of consciousness, It is said in the Sütra!*? ;—Tha 
stream of elements of a personality that has attained Nirvana) is like 
‘a light that is blown out,—(the state) where the body! has withered, 
cognition is gone, where all feelings have disappeared, all forces are 
calmed, and consciousness itself: is extinct.—This verse is interpreted 
by the above-mentioned schools literally — l 


99 wpádáüna-kürana — fer-len-gyi rgyit. 

100 Rnam-nes. Tg. MDO., XCV. 

101 'Lun-gi rjes-hbrans. Mdo-sde-ba. 

102 Translated in “Conception of Buddhist Nirvana,” p. 184. 


' 103 “The body" (lus) stands here for “the material group of elements" (ritpa- 
skandha). 3 


 LH.Q., JUNE, 1934. ` d 
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j 
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[After this we. have similar chains of syllogisms referring to tho Nirvana of 
ihe Arhat according to the Yogücára standpoint, as mentioned in the (ser- 
phareni* on the definition of «pratisthita-nirvana, on the defin: tion of “Nirvana | 
with residue" and Nirvana without residue"! 105 etc. J. 


The second part of the analysis, the Zantac of the author's 
-own point of view (ran-lugs- béug-pa)^* is divided into four parts :— 

A. The Standpoint of .the  Vaiblàsikus. 
The general definition/of Nirvana according to the Vaibhagikas is as 
follows :—1t is the. éxtinetion. (of phenomenal existence), attained by 


means of analyte wisdom on the Path," representing the full removal 


. of the obscuration of moral defilement."* Among the elementis of 


existence, divided as they are into two sets, the conditioned (scuiskrta) 
, ahd the unconditioned, immutable: or eternal (asayskyta), it belongs to 
the latter category and’ represents a ‘contradictory negation (of pheno- 
menal existence,’ i.e. a positive counterpart of it). It is an indepen- 
dent (separate) reality, but it is at the same tean eternal entity which | 
is not produced by causes and conditions." 


: The concomittance is right since the Vaibhasikas admit that all thé 


three immutable elements are real entities"? or efficient —entities!!", 


104 Cf. above. 
105 This part includes the indications about the existence of the four non- 
"physical groups of elements after the attainment of final Nirviina; these four 
groups form tke non-pliysieal body (manomaya-kdya) of the Arhat or the so-called 
"body of trance." Then follows a quotation from the Lankavatira (ed. Nanjio. 
aafaa HOT MEENT sena j--p. 135) having acquired the’ body merged 
m trance, (the Arhat) does not wake up till the-efid of an son," as well as from 
- the Sri-mala-devi-simha-nada-siitra, quoted in the Uttaratantra-vyakhyà (transl. 
p. 170 bqg:). Further on it deals with the existence of karma with tho Arhuts 
according to the Abh.-koga-vyakhya. 
106 Skabs. I 61 sqq. : 107 pratisumkhyd-nirodha. 
108 fion-sgrib =klesa-Grarana. 


4 


109 ma-yin-dgag. I.e. in the sense ‘that it is “something which is mot 
Bamsüra," but not a negation in the sense of the mere absence of Samsára. 

110 In this place the author ‘quotes the Abhidharma-koga, I. 48—nityá dharma 
asamskrtah. a 111 rdzas-grub. 

112 don- byed- -nus-pa =artha-kriyä-samartha. Then follows a quotation from 
the Abhidharma-koéa, I. 5. 
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The universal essence of these elements is permanence, and not the 
quality of being real entitles, (since the latter quality is common to all 
elements o? existence in general.) Therefore (the.said immutable 
elements are counted apart (from al other elements) as three items (of 
a totally different. kind). To them some of the Vaibhasikas add 
lathatà,"? thus counting four (immutable elements). 

B. The standpoint of the Sautràüntikas 
According to the Sautrantikas, the definition of Nirvana is: The ex- 
tinction of Phenomenal Existence attained by means of analytic wisdom 
on the Path (pratisamkhyd-nirodha), representing the removal of the 
obscuration of moral defilement (Adesa-draraya),.4 Jt is‘an immutable 
(unconditioned) element and. is viewed as‘absolute.negation.'* It is 
sald in the Abhidharma- -samniccaga,* that Nirvana with and without 
residue both represent extinction. In the admission of Nirvána as ex- 
tinction attained by means of analytic wisdom, the Hinayünists agree 
with all the other schools, so that this is a tenet common to all the four 
systems. !!? 

C. The Posso of the Yogacara a-vijífiàna- 
vidins. According to the Vijianavadins, the definition of Nirvana 
is: The Absclute Essence of the elements (dharma-dhatu), freed from 
ihe obscuration of moral defilement attained by analytie wisdom on 


the Path."* 


113 Cf. above. 

114 Skabs. I. 62a, 9.3—fion-mons spans-pahi so-sor-brtag-hgog de mynadü-hdas- 
kyi mtshan-ñid] (the same definition as with the Vaibhāşikas). 

115 med-dgag. I.e. the mere absence of Samsara without any positive counter- 
part. The two kinds of negation (ma-yin-dgag and med-dgag) are explained in 
the Grubmthahchen-mo of Jam-yan-shad-pa (Aga ed. 1 166b 6-167 a 1 sqq). 
As regards the first of these negations it always implies another item as 
opposed to that negated (chos gan lhphen-pa), whereas the second is defined as 
“that which is a direct exclusion of the point denied without any counterpart 

. put in its stead’? (167b 4-5—dgag-bya divos-su-bead-pas rtogs-par-bya-ba gañ 
dgag-bya bkag-nas chos géan sni-hphen-pa). Cf. Buddhist Logie, vol, I, p. 397. 

116 ` Aga ed. 65a 2. i i 

117 grwub-mthah b£ihi lugs. 

WS flon-sgrib spaùs-pahi chos-dbyiùs so-sor-brtag-hgog. 
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The varieties of Nirvana (according to the Yogücáras) are: 
1. Nirvana with residue (sopedhi-fesa-nmvána), 
2. Nirvana without residue (anupadhizgesa-nirvana), and 


8. The unlimited Nirvana (dpratisthita- nirrāņa). ne 


Definition of Nirvana with residue: It is the 
Nirvana representing the state when the defiling elements are complete- 
dy removed, and when merely the (five) groups of phenomenal elements 
exist as a remnant (of Samsara). With this kind of Nirvana there are 
iwo varieties more to he distinguished, viz. “Nirvana with residue” of 
the Sravaka, and that of the Pratyekabuddha. l 

Definition of Nirvana without residue: It 
is that. Nirvana in which not only the defiling forces are annihilated, but 
-the five groups of phenomenal elements produced by the said forces are 
likewise destroyed. This kind of Nirvana has three varieties, iu 
correspondence with the three Vehicles.’” l 

Definition of theunlimited Nirvana: Its that 
kind of Nirvüna which represents. the liberation from the bad ‘ends’ 
(anta), - extremes or limits of the disadvantageous states 
of phenomenal existence and of (Hinayàánistic) quiescence. The said 
disadvantageous states are the points which are shunned in this case. Tt 
is said in the Vgakhyayukti:"? anta signifies (1) cessation, (2) end,"** 
(8) part,?^ (4) proximity, (5) direction, and (6) somethiug bad or 
disadvantageous. 

Definition of the Mahāyānistie Nirvana: lt 
is that kind of Nirvüna which represents the remcval of hoth the obscu- 


rations (ive. , the moral and the intellectual). — "The essence 


f 


]19 mi-gnas- -pahi myan-hdas, : f 

120 Skabs., 1, 62b 1. ñon-moùs spads-par ma- zad des bskyed-pahi sdig-bsnal- 
gyi phun-no yan spans-pahi myai-hdas de thag-med my yaü-hdus-kyi mtshan-ñidf. 

121 I.e. that of the Srüvaka, the Pratyekebuddha, and the Mahiivinist. 

122 Aga ed. 10a. 1. 

123 The Skabs., has erroneously hiug instead of mjg. 

124 Cf, Abhis.aloki, MS 71a, quoted in my Study of the Twenty Aspects of 
Sünyata, in the 1HQ., vol. IX, p. 178 ayeat ARU. 

195 klese-āvaraņa and jicyo-Gvarane. 
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of Nirvana appears here as the absolute essence cf the elements (dharma- 
dhétu), free from every kind of additional defilement. 

D. The Standpoint of the Màadhyamika- 
svütantrikas. According to the teaching of the Madhyamika- 
avantantrikas the definition of Nirvana is: The extinction of phenomenal 
existence attained by means of the Path and representing (in the first 
place) the. removal of moral obscuration.. As regard» the term 
pratisamkhyá-nirodha, it refers to the separation (visamyoga) from the 
worldly elements, attained by the so-called Unimposed Path", whereas 
the term apratisamkhya-nirodha indicates the state when the said 
elements are stopped in their growth (but not fully extirpated), 

As regards the varieties, we distinguish :— 

l. Nirvàna with residue, 
2. Nirvana witbout residue, and 
3. The unlimited Nirvàna. 

Defnition of Nirvana with residue is: 
Nirvana which represents the state when, although . .the moral 
obscuration is removed, there is still a connection with the remnant of 
Samsüra.in the form of the five groups of phenomenal elements which 
have been ‘‘put into existence’’ by the force of previous karma and 
the defiling forces'*.— This kind of Nirvana has. two sub- divisions, 
viz. that of the Sravakas and that of the ipee 

Definition of. the Sraivaka’ Nirvana is:— 
The Hinayünistio Nirvana which is- bati by the removal | 
of the moral  obsouration merely, without any removal 
whatsoever of the intellectual obscuration (or the obscuration of 
ignorance—jüeya-ávarana), whether subtle or gross. Here we have the 
Nirvana with and without residue .as two different forms. 

Definition of the Pratyekabuddha’s Nir. 
Vina: It is the Hinayanistic Nirvana characterized by the removal 


126 Here we have in particular the views of the Yogücnra-Müdhyamika- 
Svatantrika school, to which ' belongs the chief literature connected with the 
Abhisamayülamkàra. i 

127 dnantarya-márga =bar-chad-med-lam. Ct. Doctrine of Pr.-pār., p, 41. 

128 Cr. Abhidharma-samuccaya, Aga ed. fol. 13. b. 5—gañ-hgog-la bral-ba 
ma-yin-paho. 129 las-fion—an abbreviation of: las dan fion-moüs-pa, 


$ 


‘objects corresponding to the six kinds cf active consciousness, 
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of the moral obseuratiou and of the misconception concerning the 
reality of the external world.!?? | 

Definition of the unlimited Nirvàüna is the 
same as that of Yogicara-vijhanavadins.** 

Definition of the Mahiyanistic Nirvana: 
It is the ultimate definite extinction (of Phenomenal Existence), the 
State in which both the obscurations are removed. It is, to speak 
otherwise, the removal of all the impediments to the attainment of the 
Onmniscience of the Buddha.'* According to the Uttaratanira, this 
kind of Nirvana is to be regarded as the ultimate form, devoid cf the 
three or four obscurations.’** It is described thus with: a view to the 
four properties of tbe Council Body.'** 

E. The Standpoint of the Prasangikas. 
According to the teaching of the Tràsaügikas, Nirvana with 
residue is to be defined as that kind of Nirvana in which there is a 
manifestation of (the Arhat’s) mind possessing the representation of the 
135 
as having a separate reality of their own.—As concerns the varieties 
there are two forms of this Nirvàna with residue, viz. that of the 
Sravakas and that of. the Pratyeltabuddhas. -Nirvana with residue js 
peculiar, to the said individuals after the termination of the trance.’**. 
Definition of ‘Nirvana without residue: 


130 phyir-rol don hrzin-gyi rtog-pa = báliya-avtha-vikalpa Cf. Doctr. 
of Pr-pàr, p. 27. — : x 

131 Cf. Conception of Buddhist. Nirvana, p. 185, 204. The Yogücáras were 
ovidently the first to introduce the idea of ayratisthita-nirvüna and the Yogiicara- 
Madhyamika-Prasangika school exclusively, and is not shared by the other schools, ` 
borrowed likewise the interpretation of the said kind of Nirvüna from them. 

132 rnam-mkhyen —$arva-aküra-jfiatà. ' 

133 Uttar. transl. p. 251. l 134 chos-sku=dharma-kaya. 

135 pravrttivijñāna=ħjug-śes. That the Hinayanist Saint cognizes the un- . 
reality of the ‘separate elements (dharma-naivatmya), is the point of view of the 
Müdhyamika-Prasangika school exclusively, and is not shared by ihe other schools, 
according to which the Hinayanists can cognize only the unreality of the Ego 
(pudgala-nairütm ya). The Prasangika point of view is expressed in the Madhya- 
mika-avatara, .D.B., p. 20.5 sqq. 3 

136 rjes-thob-tu = prstha-la bd ha-cvasthaam, 
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It is that Nirvana, connected with the state of complete absorption’? in 
which there is, but with neither of the six forms of active consciousness, 
a representation of their objects as having a separate reality. (According 
‘to the Prásangikas) the two kinds of the Hinayànist Saints first. realize 
Nirvàna without residue, and then, after the termination of the irance, 
as they arise froih it, they realize Nirvana with residue. This is ex- 


plained in the Commentary to the Y'ukti-sastikü and in the Sütras. 


A.. Review of ‘the Literwturé Consulted 


The third pait of the analysis of the subject in Jam-yan-shad-pa’s 
commentary contains, as we have already indicated, the refutation of 
those opponents: who’ have’ misunderstood the interpretation of the 
author, It! would iake too much place to give the contents of this 
part here; the questions discussed are again cf an exceedingly 
scholastic nature and can have no special interest here. We can there- 
fore proceed further on and summarize the materials contained in those 
parts of the two Tibetan works, which have served us as a basis. 

Let us first take into consideration the sources, the literature con- 
sulted by ihe Tibetan authors. For the Hiusyauistio Nirvana we have 
in the first place the Abhidharmakosu and Yagomitra’s 
Commentary thereon. Then, quoted by the Tibetan scholars as an 
authority acknowledged by the Sautrantikas, there is the Pramdya- 

_varitika of Dhar makirti with the commentary (Alamkira) by 
Prajfüükara Gup tal We must remember that the logician or 
the critica] school of Dignàga and Dharmakirti ` partly adhered to the 
Sautrintika point of view. Its representatives are known as the 
Sautrüntika-Yogaácàraus* and. their works do not bear 
ihe extremely idealistic character peculiar to the elder Yogücára school 
of Asaüga. Digniga has openly declared that his logical system 
admits a realistic interpretation as well as an idealistic, and Dharma- 
kirti evidently hold the same view. Of his treatises, the I yáyabindu 
and the Pramána-vàürttika. (partly). citar: to the Sautrantikas views. 


137 mitum-béag-tu =samahitu-avasthayam. . 
.A38 Cf, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 24, 25. 
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The statement of Jam-yaü-shad-pa concerning — "'the: Sautrüntikus 
following the Pramna-vàrttika"" is therefore justified. 

, The Hinayanistic views concerning Nirvana are moreover expressed 
in the Z'urkajvàlà of Bhiivavivekaor Bhavya ,4° in: the com- 
mentary of .Bodhibhadra: on Arya deva’s JfiG@nu-sdia- 
samuccaya and the sub-commentary of Avalokitavrata on 
Bhavaviveka’s Prujid-pradipa, containing a remarkable treatment con- 
cerning the systems (Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic) according to which 

Nirvana is a real separate entity, and the, systems which maintained 
the opposite view. 

` Of the three sue mentioned above, it is particularly the Tarla- 
„jeālā which deserves our special attention as a text most important for 
the history of Indian philosophy i in general. 1t begins with the exposi- 
tion of the system. supported by its author, ie. the Màdhyamika- . 
svàtuntrika.!! The following chapters contain an analysis of other 
systems, Buddhistic and Brahmanical, viz. .the Hinayànistic schools, 
the Yogücára system, Samkhya, Vedanta etc. The investigation of 
the contents of this text will be the subject of my special study. 

As concerns the Yogācāra views, only one text, viz. the Ni drpaya- 
samyraha of Asahga has been referred to. It is the second part of | 
Asanga’s -Yogacarya-bhümé, "^? containing the quintessence of the 
Mahayanistic Abhidharma,. viewed from the Yogicira standpoint. . 

The part. dedicated to. the exposition of Nirvüna according to the 
Müdhyamika views contains quotations from the M üla-ádhyemila, 
the Uttaratantra, the Kaya-traya-avatdra of Naga mitr a, the Bodhi- 
caryavatéra, ete. ` It seems to us that, in this latter part, the material 
given in the Tibetan commentaires is somewhat scanty. We could have 
expected here a fuller account on the basis of the Prasanna-padà aud 
other works in which the. subject is discussed in detail. . 


139. We must add here that: tlie Tibetan tradition distinguishes between the 
kogician Sautrüntikas" (rigs-palhi vjes-hbraüs Mdo-sde-bu) or the critical school, 
and “the Dogmatist  Sautrüntikas" (lun-gi-rjes-hbrans = agama-anusérinah). 
The first is evidently meant here. 

140 SLegs-ldan-hbyed. 

1411 Cf. my translation ot Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, vel: I, p. 135, - 
note 996. i 142 lbid., vol.I, pp. 54-55. 
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.B. The Hinayanistic Conceptions of Niriàna. 

We may now give a general idea of the different conceptions of . 

Nirvana on the basis of the information given by the two Tibetan 

manuals, adding materials from other sources where it proves 
to be insufficient. . 

'UWe. begin with the’ Hinayüniste systems. As regards the 
Vaibhasikas, their main tenets are as follows: ‘Nirvana is. 
pratisamkhyanirodha, i.e. that extinction of Phenomenal Life which 
' represents the separation’ from all the mundane defiling elements and 
forces, attained by undefiled analytic wisdom. It is an eternal, 
immutable (asamskyta) clement, a separate reality (blva- vástu), a 
real entity (dravya- -sad), 44 the negation of Phenomenal Existence 
in the sense of its being a real counterpart of Samsara and not the 
' mere absence of tlie phenomenal elements. As concerns the question 
whether it represents something completely inanimate or not, it seems, 
that the Vaibhàsikas were not unanimous on this point. According 
to Jam-yaù-shad-pa soine of them affirmed that the complete aunihila- 
tion of consciousness at the time of final Nirvāņa refers only to that 
kind: of consciousness which is influenced by the defiling forces 
(sásrava); it thus appears that they maintained the existence of some 
` other kind of consciousness uninfluenced by: defilement, which remains 
after the attainment of the final Nirvana. Their conception of this 
consciousness was evidently similar to that of the Sattrantikas who 
admitted the existence of a subtle spiritual element, surviving after 
Nirvana, Jam-yan-shad-pa does not tell us ‘who these Vaibhüsikas were 
and in his Grub-mthah-chen-~mo we likewise find no indication on this 
subject. In any case we ' know that the idèa of a spiritual principle 
uninfluenced by defiling agencies was already familiar to some of the 
l8 sects of early Buddhism, as fom instance the Ekavy a va- 
h aj r ikas“ who nea ened the existence of “the mind (or spirit) 


148  visamyoga- brd-ba. Abh. koga-vyikhya, B.B. I, p. 16, 18-90, 2] 


ienne sr ert de NT reat feta gfa neuer: 
144 Ibid., p. 17. 3, 4. dus sfiata: aerageafuzufafquen, a- 
uaafata Surfen | 


145 Cf. "Farkajvàla, Tg. MDO., XIX; 163b. 3-4. 
LH.Q., JUNE, 1934. l 10 ND: _ 4 
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perfectly pure and radiant by nature’® unobscured by the. defiling 
elements, a theory which attained the highest degree of development 
in Mahayana, as we have it in the Uttaratantra. We know likewise 
that among the 18 sects thé protest against the theory of Nirvana as ` 
complete annihilation, the full extinction of every lind of life was 


‘making itself manifest.” Tt is therdfore quite probable that a section 
-of the Vaibhàsikas was averse to the idea of Nirvāna as-being eternal- 
. death and agreed with the Sautrüntikas in adating & surviving 
, Spiritual element, ` 


In connection with the Vaibhásika TAE we duas speal 
of the school of the Vaibhagikas of Central India who acknowledged a 


‘fourth eternal immuatble (asamskrta) element, viz. the. so-called 


Tathatà From the characteristics of this element ` according 


to the T'arkajvàlà, it appears to be quite identical with the “category 


of the Non-ens" (abhava-padartha) of the V ai$esika system. 


' Indeed it is a purely negative principle and its aspects are quite the 


same as those of the: said. category, viz. prüg-abhava, the absence or 


` the unreality. of a thing before it became originated, pradhwamsa- 


abhava, the, absence of a thing, after it has ceased to exist, anyonya- 
abháva, the. absence of one entity in another, and atyanta-abhava, the 


l total absence of ‘entities that never existed. The Tathata thus charac- 
terized has consequently nothing to do with the Ultimate Essence of ` 
, existence in which sense the term is used by the Mahayanists. l 


. The conceptions of. Nirvāna as a separate reality, a real entity 
(bhāva=vastu= = dravya- sat) ‘appears to be strange when contrasted 


with the view of those representatives of the Vaibhasika school according 


: "to. whom Nirvana is the complete extinction of every kind of life, the : 
'; annihilation of all the material and mental elements and of all the 
' forces likewise. What can there remain really existing, if the said 


three categories of elements are put an end to? But, however strange 


"it may seem to us, just the blank created by the extinction of the 
` elements is conceived as a reality. We have here again a resemblance 


with the Vaiéesi ka x ient) according to which the category of ` 


146 _ prakrti-prabhüsvara- citta = sems vOÀ-b£in-gyis hod-gsal-ba, 
..147 Ck. Conception of Buddhist Nirvàna, p. 30. 
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N on-ens (abháva) must be regarded as something real. It is not without 
reason that Avalokitavratà mentions ihe Vaiéesikus and Vaibhasikas, 
side by side,—both are extreme realists and both the Vaibhagikas, as 
we have seen, partly, adhered to the conception of the lifeless chiaracter 
. of Nirvana. . . i 
Otherwise, if. we femeniber all that has esti said about the. ever- 
lasting nature of the elements (dharma-svabhava) and their- manifesta- ` 
tions in actual life (dharma-laksana), it may likewise appear that the 
. Vaibhasikas maintained Nirvana to be the annihilation of dharma- 
laksana only, whereas dharma-svaUhàma according to them continues to 
 exist."* The Tibetan commentatcrs are however silent: on this point. 
The views of the Sautrüntika school concerning Nirvana are in 

- short as/follows : Nirvana is the extinction of Phenomenal Existence, 
. representing the separation from the active elements of life, attained 
' through the undefiled analytic ^wisdom on the Path (pratisamkhya- 
nirodh). It is the negation of Phenomenal Life in the sense-of being 
the mere absence of it; it is not a separate reality in itself (vastu) 
that could be- opposed to” Phenomenal ` Existence, as we have it 
according to the Vaibhasikas. After. the attainment of final Nirvana 
there remains. the subtle consciousness, merged, as we stated in 
the Gser-phren, * ‘in the plane of complete quiescence.” 
l In the commentary of Jam-yan-shad-pa it is however said that 
some of the Sautrantikas adhered to the conception of the final Nirvana 
. as being the full extinction of the material elements and of consciousness 
likewise. And, as Nirvana was according to them the mere absence 
-of the Phenomenal Elements without any positive. counterpart, it is 
clear that this branch. of the Sautr&ntika school must have viewed 
‘Nirvana as mere. annihilation and nothing else. It is interesting to 
note that Avalokitavrata mentions the Sautrinutikas along with 
the Tamragatiyas and the Lokàyatikas as those 


according to whom Nirvāna had no reality of its own. 


148 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 23, 183. 
<- 149 [n the Tippani. (nchan-hgrel) of the Lama Bstan-pahi sgron-me 
of Gun-than we have an extract from “a Tamrasatiya text” , (Gos- dmar-sde 
pahi gźuņ), Chilutai edition, 36a 6b 2:—ii-ltar mar-me $i-ba-ni|] sa-la ma-yin 
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In the interpretation of the terms “Nirvana with residue” (sopadhi- 
sesa-nirvāņa). and “Nirvana without residue" (auupadhi-fega-nircána) | 
both the Hinayànistic schools | agree. When the saint has 
reached the final limit of his Path, i'e. when all the elements of 
Phenomenal Life are extirpated by him, he attains Nirvana, But, as 
long as the force which keeps his life on earth going on (ayul- 
samskára) is not stopped, it keeps together the.five groups of elements 
constituting the personality of the Arhat which thus continues to exist 
às a residue of the previous Phenomenal. 
Existence. As soon.as the said force is stopped, the aggregate. 
of the five groups is dissolved and the final Nirvana without residue 
takes place. It i is noteworthy that the force of karma, the originating 
factor (samudaya) of Phenomenal Existence is not considered. to. ‘be 
completely absent with the Arhat; it is only incapable of producing 
a new existence in the Samsara, being rendered powerless owing to the 
absence of the so-called anusayas, i.e. the defiling forces which represent 
the root of Phenomena] Existence, remaining at the beginning of each 
new life in a dormant state only to develop subsequently," so as to 
put in: motion the. force of karma, These are: desire (raga), enmity 
(pratigha), ignorance (avidyà), false views (dysti), and doubt (vicikitsa), 
fully diseussed in the sixth: ‘chapter of the Abhidharmakosa, l 
These are all extirpated by the Arhat on his Path. | O 

Now, in analysing the Hinayánistic views regarding Nirvana we 
meet with the following question: What difference is there, “according: 
to the Hinayinistic schools, between the Nirvana of the Buddha ‘and 
that of an ordinary Sravaka Arhat? It seems to be especially difficult 


mbkhah-la min] phyogs-su mi- hgro phyogs-mtshams min] mar zad ñi-tshe si-ba ` 
ttar] sans-rgyas mya- -fhan-hdas-pa yan| ` sa-la ma-yin mkhah-la min] phyogs-su 


- - mi-hgro phyogs-mtshams min] srid zad ñi-tshe hdas-par “hoyur/ |—a light that 


18 extinguished exists neither on earth, ‘nor in space, it neither nioves in some 
direction, nor is it localized anywhere: it has just ceased to exist as the oil 
has gone out. Similar is the Buddha. who has attained Nirvünn. He is neither 
on earth, nor is he in space, he neither ‘moves in any direction, nor is he 
localized anywhere; his Phenomenal Existence has just ceased, and he is no 
150 Compare’ Uttaratantra, transl, p. 186. 
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to answer this question, if we take into consideration those Hinayanists 
according to whom Nirvana represents mere annihilation. Indeed; 
. from their point of view, both the- Buddha and the Arhat pass away 
and absolutely nothing is left of them. Now, according to the Abhi- 
dharmakosu-bhiasya (on Kat. I. 1) the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, 

even after they have attained Arhaiship, are still possessed of ignorance, 
which though uninfluenced by defiling agencies, is an impediment to 
their cognition of all the subtle objects of the most remote time and 
place. With the Buddha this ‘impediment does not exist. Moreover, 
the Buddha is possessed of the ten powers, the exclusive properties 
` (avenka-dharma), etc., unattainable by the $iāvaka and , Pratyeka- 
buddha.?! Tt is ‘thus quite clear that the Tfmayànist - schools 
acknowledge the superhuman character of the Buddha, his exclusive 
power of cognition, which makes him superior to the Arhats and to 
all other living beings. There is thus a vital difference between the 
Arhat-and the Buddhe with respect to the so-called 'fNirvüna with 
residue," i.e. at the time when the Buddha continues to exist on earth, 
As regards the final Nirvana “without residue," those Hinayünists who 
: maintained the theory of complete annihilation naturally considered 
that with (he Buddha as well as-with the Arhat all life becomes | 
completely extinct. These Hinayàánists (Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas) 
must.be contrasted with those representatives of the latter school who 


adhered £o the conception of dharina-kaya, i.e: of a divine Buddha. 


v us Meahayánistic Theories. 


. Let us now pass over to the Mahayanistic theories, those of the 
Forua. and ‘the "Mosis tds: Two main points must be taken 
into consideration here. These are: (1) the Mahayanistic Nirvana, 
i.e. that of the Buddha as such and (2) the Nirvana of the Hinayánistic 
Arhat as conceived by the Mahayinists. l ' 

— We begin with the Yogācāras. As regards the essence of Nirvana 
according to this school, we are told that it represents “the perfectly 
pure Absolute Essence of the elements (dharma-dhatu).? This as we 


know is one. of ihe. many synonyms of the Absolute Reality 


151 Cf. Abh.-kofa-vyükhyà, BB., p. 5. 
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(paraimartha-satya),'°? and is explained in the: commentary on the. 
Madhyánia-vibhaüga as “the cause (or the source) of all the saintly 
properties,!5? All that is said about this absolute essence points. to the 
. fact- of its ‘being viewed: as something unique and andifferentiated, & 
monistic spiritual principle. The Yogücüra conception of dharma- 
dhātu=paramārtha=Nirvāņa is most-closely connected .with the theory 
of the three aspects. ‘of existence peculiar to this school, As we know, 
the Yogaciras maintained that every individual existence represents 
a stream of consciousness which constructs an unreal objective external 
world (abhüta-parikalpa). No real differentiation of subject and object 
exists ;' the reality. of the external objects as things in themselves is 
denied. There are only the moments of consciousness, the component 
elements of the stream of constructive thought, or, to speak otherwise, 
‘the individual ideas. These are dependent on causes and conditions; 
therefore the whole’ stream of constructive thoughts is ‘called ‘‘the .. 
causally dependent aspect of existence” iporatantra-svabhava or 
paratantra-lakgana). 154 On the foundation of it. an objective external 
world i is constructed, a world consisting of material and other elements, 
t which certain. essences and qualities are ascribed. This is the 
' constructed or imputed aspect (parikalpitd-srabhava or parikalpita- 
lakgana).** On the other hand we have the true essence of the causally 
-dependent aspect viz. that of being devoid of' the differentiation into 
subject and object and of all that i is ascribed to the elements by. our 
- constructive imagination, i.e. devoid of the imputed aspect just 
- mentioned.'5* This negation or unreality of all construction, in other 
words, the negation of separate and objective reality and the elements of 
existence represents their absolute nature (parintspanna-svabhava or 


parinispanha-laksana,*" and as such, a synonym of dharma-dhatu and . 


159 Cf, Madh.-vibh., I, 16. , 

153 Sthiramati ad Math.-vibh., p. 42. PALATES: ` (from Vasu- 
bandhu's commentary). E i 
_ 154 géan-dbai-gi mntshan-fid  (géan-dban). 

156 kun-brtags-pahi mishan-itid (kun-brtags), 

156 Sthir. ad. Madh.-vibh., p. 20. MEMESTTTA: qfi: equ: (from Vasu- 
baridhu' 8 commentary). . 

157 yos-su-grub-pah mislión-Rid (yors-grub), 


` 
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peramartha, the highest Truth. In the aspect of the latter all 
elements appear as unique and undifferentiated and merged for ever in 
Nirvàna.5*: The, Màdhyamika. theory . of. the substantial identity 
between Samsara and Nirvana,** ie. the theory that the absolute is 
immanent in the world? is thus acknowledged likewise by the Yogā- - 
cāras. As we have it clearly expressed in Asanga’s. Mahayana- 
samgráha, there i is no essential: differénce between Samsara and Nirvana, 
since the causally dependent elements, the basis of existence, are at 
one and the same time. possessed of the imputed and of the absolute 
nature. In their imputed aspect.!** ie. imagined as something different, 
as real -in their plurality, as active etc., the casually «dependent 
elements constitute Phenomenal Life. On the other hand, in their 
absolute aspect, 12 ie. correctly intuited as' an undifferentiated unity, 
ihe same elements represent Nirvana. The transition from Samsara to 
Nirvana. consists in the change of the main point of view.!*' One must 
. abandon the conception of the elements of existence as constructed by 
our imagination and fully concentrate one’s mind upon their absolute 
nature (parinispanna-svabhava) or their ultimate essence: (dliarma- ` 
dhatu).. The mind oí the meditator (yogin) who contemplates: this 
essence introspectively becomes fully absorbed im it and coalesces with 
it “like one particle of water with| another." Thus the ultimate essence 
` (dharma-dhiatu) identieal with Nirvana, the object of the perfectly pure 
intuition of the gogin (viguddhy-dlambana) is realised. In such g sense 
we have to understand the expression that “the essence of Nirvana is 
dharma-dhátu—the perfectly pure absolute nature of the elements.” 
Now, as the absolute is thus immanent in the Phenomenal World 
and ‘there is no substantial difference between Samsara and Nirvana, 


it is impossible, with the Yopgücüras and all Mahayanists in general, to 


158° Cf, my Introduction to the transl. of the Ditaratantra, p. 88 (Contents 
of the Dharma-dharmata-vibhanga). 

159 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 232. 

160 Ibid., p. 34. l 

161 Lit.: "In the imputed part" (kun-tu-brtags-pahi ‘chas-ni  |kkhor-baho). 
162 Lit.: ‘In thé absolute ‘part?’ (yons-su-grub-pali chas-ni mya-ñan-las- 
4das-paho)  Mahayana-samgraha, Tg., MDO., LVI 22a .47, l l 
163 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 34. — 
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speak of an actual annihilation of the Phenomenal Elements, as we 
have it according to the Hinayünistie schools. + The process of concen- ' 
tration which we call the Path, . the power of Yoga by which the 
transition from Samsira to Nirvana is attained, does not bring about 
the desiruction’ of the said elements—it only, conveys their complete 
metamorphose, their perfect trausformation (asraya-paravyttt) into 
component elements, constituting the personality of the Buddha. We 
read, in the © Mahaydna-samgrahe® about the essence of perüvrtti as 
follows : —I£ the causally dependent essence in. that part which is 
influenced by the obscurations and includes the sources of defilement 
(samnklega) 99 i i.e. the imputed natwe or aspect is removed, the libera- 
‘ion from all the obscurations is attained, the power of governing all 
the elements (sarva-dharma-vasavartitva)!** is secured and owing to this 
the other side of the causally dependent nature, viz. that which contains. 
the: sources of purification. (vyavadünaY is is .made manifest, .The 
‘Mahdyana-sitralamkara of Maitreya-Asaliga dwells upon the subject of 
parāvrtti in detail in Chapter IX. i 
Very interesting is- the description of -the process of cognition 
conducive to the realization of Nirvana as we have it in the Mahāyāna- 
samgralud.** The Bodhisattva, in contemplating the objects of the 
external world as they are constructed by our incorrect mental activity, . 
i.e. as having each its particular essence, name, etc., comes to the insight f 
that all ‘this variety of representations of names and objects is only à . 
murmur of the mind (mano-jalpa),* that the objects have no reality 
'as things in theinselves, and that all the essences and qualities ascribed - 
“to them are merely nominal. And, by means of the four methods of 
search?” and the four varieties of full and correct gopiition,' he comes 


“164 ynashgyur, ©. ` aie 165° Tg., MDO., L¥L43b 2-7. 
166 kun-nas-fion-mons-pa. 5 e 167 chos thams-cad-la dban-sgyur-ba, 
168 ` Tg., MDO., LVI 28a 1l' sqq. This. process of cognition refers to tho 4 
Degrees conducive to Illumination (nirvedha-bhagiya). Cf. “Doctrine of Pr.- 
Par.” p. 34 sqq. and ‘Analysis of Abhisamayalamkara, pp. 68-60. f 
169 yid-kyi brjod-pa. 7 ` 
170 catasrah pary yeşanāh=yðńs-su-tshol-ba Mi. Ot ETE: ‘ed. 
"Wogihara, p. 68. . 
"174 catvari yatha-bhata-par ijaanani= —— Vost: . de5-pa bái. lbid. 
\ 
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to the cognition that all these constructions of the mind, appearing as 
objects and names, represent but modifications of consciousness. Thus 
. he develops a fully idealistic, conception."? The things, their names, 
the essences and qualities ascribed to them. etc. are cognized as having 
no objective reality, although they appear to us as objectively real. 
We have. here the well.known example of the ropé which is mistaken 
"fora serpent in the dark. The representation of the serpent is an 
: illusion inasmuch as the serpent in reality does not exist. Those who 
"have cognized this, become free from the conception. of the non-existing 
“serpent and become possessed of the notion of a rope. This, however, 
being: examined more closely, proves likewise to be illusory, since 
in-the rope we have not a unity, but a complex of elements, viz. colour, 
smell, taste, and. tangible staff. On the foundation of the cognition 
of these component parts, colour -and the rest the concept of the rope 
as a whole is put an end to. Similar is the case if we have the cognition 
of the absolute essence of the elements. - From the constructions of the 
mind which Appear as external objects, associated with the words by 
which they are designated, the conception of objective reality is 
removed, just as the notion of the serpent is removed from the rope. l 
And, after this has taken ‘place, the cognition of the thought-construc- 
tions as modifications of consciousness is finally likewise put. an end 
to. Thus, the- Bodhisattva, by. penetrating into the essence of the 
objects as representations conditioned by a construction of the mind, 
penetrates into the imputed essence. By developing the idealistic concep- 
tion, Le. by taking the elemeniy as modifications of consciousness (as 
they veally are), he penetrates into the causally dependent essence (in 
the aspect of which the elements appear as component parts of one 
streani of consciousness). Into the absolute essence he. penetrates 
through the removal of the subjective 'conception likewise.’ The idea 
of separate objects has disappeared, and there is mo room for the 
. construction of the mind to manifest itself in the form of the representa- 
tions of objects. The latter, even as modifications of consciousness having 
a separate reality, appear no more. The Bodhisattva, being free from 
constructive thought regarding all the séparate objects, obtains a 


"s 172 rnam-par-rig-pa tsam-ħid-du hjug-go. 
riQ., JUNE, 1034 ` ADU ` 5 
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direct intuition of the ultimate essence of the elements (dharma- 
dhatu).*” At that time he becomes possesséd of transcendental 
knowledge free from constructive thought!” in which subject and object 
coalesce, and thus penetrates into the Absolute Essence (parinispaina- 


svabhdva= dharna- dhātu=Nirvāņä), so as to become fully - absorbed in 
it. 175 


This intuition: of the Absolute ud the EEEE et the 
elements begin with the first stage of the Bodhisattva - (pramudita)""® 
or the Path of Illumination (dargana-mar'ga)'”" and is realized in its 
complete and final form at the end of the Path, along with full penetra- 
tion into the essence of the Absolute, the full and definite transtorniation 
of the elements and the realization of the Cosmical Body -(dhiarma-haya), 
the ultimate limit of existence, and the unique ‘Divine Wisdom free 
from. the differentiation -into subject and object (prajfü-páramità). 
This is Buddhahood and the true Nirvana. 

Tn the perfectly pure plane. (anásrava-d hai) of absolute existence 


' 


173 Ct. Siitralamkara, VL 
.174 nir onec eee ae nahi qe-&es.. M 
175 We find a striking similarity between this intuition of the Absolute &ccord- 
ing to the Yogicaras and the cognition of the Supreme Brahma in the Vedanta. 
system, as we have it spoken. of in Sankar as Bhásya..on the 
Mündükyaupanisad. Even the same example of rope and the serpent 
has been used by Sankara. So we read (p. 8, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 1928)— 
ge fana aR. weafta agent warcanfeaha— 
Through the pacification of the differentiation of duality and plurality, the. 
cognition of .the Monistic Essence is attained; just as, through the removal of 
the misconception of serpent etc. in regard to a rope, the true nature of tho "aiter., 
is cognized.—And (p. 40, on Sütra 7 of the Upanisad): —uqifafasequfasdsa 
vegemequfrRuang spresgesqrewaegüuesp ufafqurafafadearq | Just as, through 
the rejection of the imputation of the serpent etc., the true essence of the rope 
is cognized, ‘in the same manner it’ is "shown that the true essence ‘of the 
Universal Soul (atman= brahman), as it appears in its three ‘states (ie. aş. 
d vaigvanara, taijasa, and prājñā) is really the fourth aspect. (turīya), i.e. the 
Atman as being the unique Essence of Universe, inexpressible, unthinkable, etc., 
the quiescence of all plurality (prapafica-upasama). 
‘176. vab-tu-dgah-ba, Cf. Sütralamküra, XIV, 29 
177 mthon-lam, 
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this Cosmical Body represents a unique undifferentiated principle ;'”* 
it is the same with all the Buddhas. 1 At the same time, however, the 
Buddhas cannot. be viewed as a unity from the standpoint of their 
previous bodily existence  etc.5? — "Therefore, according to the 
Mahayanistic standpoint, .''the numerous Bodhisattyas who have 
attained the state of a Buddha can neither be regarded as completely 
. edalesced into one single substance, nor may they be viewed as a 

plurality of forms. The ideas of unity and uui cannot be applied 
to Buddhahood.’’*** : : 

The full penetration ie the, Absolute ices, ie. the full puri- 
fication and the transformation of the personality (asraya-naràcytti) 
can be attained only by the Buddha. As regards the Hinayanist Saint, 
the Srévaka Arhat and Pratyekabuddha, the position which is assigned 
to him by the Yogicaras belongs to the peculiar teneis of the school 
and is one of the points in which.it disagrees with the Madhyamikas. 
. The Yogacivas, as we know, are the Nanad-yananayavadins, 
This means that they maintain the view that there are three essen- 
“tially different ‘vehicles’ or Paths to Salvation, each with a different 
result, in correspondence: with the three varieties of the element of the 
Saintly lineage (gotra), viz. -that of the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas;. 
and Bodhisattvas, which three varieties are likewise regarded as being 
essentially different. Thus, as we have already indicated elsewhere, 
o the Yogácáras admit the Nirvana . of the Hinayanist , Se int as, being 
Ua definite final go^l, and not a state of temporary pacification as we 
have it according to the Madhyamikas, i.e. the adherents of the teaching 
of the “Unique Vehicle?" (eka-yána) Two kinds of Hinayanistic Arhats - 
are admitted by the Yogücáras. To the first class belong those who, 
having terminated thé course of training on the Hinayàánistio Path, 
do not stop there, but, by the grace of the Buddha, are aroused from. 
the state of'absorption in which they abide, make their mental effort 


» 


178 OF. my Introduction to the transl. of the Uttaratantra, "A.O. vol. IX, 
pel 0. aro E D 
179 Ibid. l (quotation from Sttrailamkara, IX, 69 and Commentary). 

'180 ibid. (quotation from Sutrilamkara, IX, 77 and Commentary). 
' 18} Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, trans].-vol. I, pp. 139-183. _ 
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or vow for the attainment of Buddhahood (bodhi-citta-utpada), enter 
the Mahayanistic Path, and gradually attain the state of a Buddha. 
The second category. are. those Arhats for whom the attainment: 
of personal quiescence is the sole aim.’ After the termination of 
the Hinayanistic Path, all the elements relating to Phenomenal Tife 
in the three spheres of mundane existence, are completely annihilated 
with the individual of this kind. And, after the attainment of 
“Nirvina without residue” there remains the element of pure conscious-. 
ness which is regarded as supermundane (lokottara) and ‘as not being 
in the least subjected to the influence of. the defiliag forces (andsrava). : l 
The Arhat is thus regarded as having assumed a purely spiritual form , 
of existence (manomaga-káya).: Tn this form he abides for ever 
‘merged in trance. His aim, viz., that of attaining quiescence for himself, | 
is attained and the ultimate limit (bhwta-hoti)' accessible to him. is 
realized. This means that the idea of personal quiescence has taken 
possession of his mind, and, in accordance with the aim pursued by 
- him, lie becomes fully absorbed in the Hinayanistic Nirvüna,—his 
‘ultimate limit,—without ever being able to arise from his absorption. 
And; as we have it very eloquently said in the Samdhini*mocana-siitra, 
the efforts of all the Buddhas taken together would be: vain, if they 
would try to arouse such an Arhat from this state of perpetual trance. 
He has removed the défiling forces, but,- sinte he has pursued only an: 
egoistic aim and has never. made the vow of acting for the weal of 
other living beings, the position of a Buddha and the altruistic activity 
` connected with it are inaccessible to him. 

The purification of the Absolute with such an Aihat is incomplete. 
The: absolute intuited by him is only that which represents **the object 
of the wisdom conveying the purific ation from the obscuration of moral 
defilement.'5*'* It is the negation of the reality of the individual ego,— 
existence as constituted by. the elements classified .from the ie 


182 tiba bgrod-pa "d Cf. “Doctrine of Pr.-Ear.” p. 82, note, 3. 
183 yid-kyi zan-bzin-gyi lus. See infra. 


‘qaaraqanimfagers . and Lankavatara, p. 120. 


184 -yuh-dag-mthah. ^ See infra. : 
185 kle$a-àvarana-visuddhi-jfíánn-gocaras tatteam. CF. Bodhisattva-hbhümi, 
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of the four Truths of-the Saint.!*° It is not that higher aspect of the 
Absolute Truth (tattva=parinispanna) which represents the negation 
-of the imputed. separate reality of the elements, and as such forms ‘“‘the 
object of the intuition which conveys the purification from the obscura- - 
_tion of ignorance." As Prof. Stcherbaizky rightly remarks,** there . 
are many artificial constructions in the Yogācāra theories, concerning 
Nirvana. To one of these certainly belongs the teaching of the three 
‘ultimate’ Paths to Salvation and the intermediate position of the 
"Hinayànistic Arhats. . 
"The views of the Msdhyamike school regarding final Salvation 
are. much more natural. Nügü&rjuna, in his Nirupama-stava!*? 
clearly says:—As the absolute Essence of the elements is unique and 
undifferentiated (with all living beings), there can be no (essential) 
difference in the ‘vehicles’ or Paths conducive to its deliverance.— 
This means that there is only one ultimate end and aim. This is 
 Buddhahood, : full: Enlightenment and the complete liberation: of the 
absolute Essence. - 
l In the Uttaratantra of Maitreya -Asanga and in the canonical frag- 
: ments quoted in it we. find this idea of Buddhahood as the unique ulti- 
mate aim expressed in many beautiful passages. In the first place we 
have to remember verse 83 of Chapter. I9 :— l 

It (i.e. the absolute} Essence) is ‘the Cosmical Body, it is the 
(Buddha),—one with the Absolute, D 4e 
_ It is the Highest Truth and climax of Saee and it is 
Nirvüna, just as are the sun and its rays, so are its properties, 
. indivisible; therefore there ‘is no Nirvana apart from Buddhahood. 


186 cateüry árya-satyüni - hphags-pahi bden-pa b£i. 

137 jfeya-àvarana-visuddhi-jfiána-gocaras tattvam.. Bodh.-bhümi, ibid, 

188 a ‘of Buddhist’ Nirvàna, p. 204, . 

- 189 1HQ., vol. VIII, no, 2, p. 319, verse 21 (restored by P. Patel) compare 

l Poe M I, 39.— eiaeaen . a gut; seahdaqn 

maa A ccc 

190 Transk, p. 205: —gai-phyir de-ni edid de-ni de-bzin-gsegs | 

i ` de-ni hphags-pahi bden-pa don-dam mya-nan-hdas | 

de-phyir ñi daù zer bzin yor-tan dbyer-med-pas | 
saris-rgyas-flid-las. ma-gtogs m ya-han-hdas-pa med] | 
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The meaning.of this is as follows: The Absolute Essence, the 
irüe essence of all the elements is in other words the Cosmical Body of the 
Buddha." It manifésts itself in all living beings as perfectly pure ` 
by nature (svabhava- fuddha),** though - -concealéd: by the accidental | 
defiling ' elements (agantuka-mala).?** ^ With all living beings it. i 
is unique and undifferentiated, and therefore, at ‘the time when. all the 
obscurations ultimately and - definitely disappear, it ‘can’ be 
realized and intuited only in one way by all those who have come to 
the final goal of the Path to Salvation. The transformation’ (pardurttt) 


of the fundamental element of an ordinary personality into the Bodies 


of a Buddha is considered ‘to be the final result of the process. of | 
perfect purification. As we have already mentioned, the Absolute = 


Nirvana is viewed as. immanent in the World-Samsára.** The pheno- 


menal elements cannot be ‘destroyed, 198 they are only transformed 


(paravrttal) into the component elements of Buddhahood. 

Now, the fundamental "Essence of all the Elements, to speak. 
in other words the Absolute is the perfectly pure quiescent principle,—it 
is Nirvana. But this esserice exists with every living being and re- 
presents its true fundamental nature (dhátu, gotra). Thus it follows. 
that every living being’ is posessed of the élement of Ni irvana whieh is 
introspectively intuited on the Path, till the mind completely coalesces 


with it and all the obscurations are removed. 5" The Absolute Essence :. 


thus fully realized represents the ultimate Nirvàüna; at the same time 
it is the Cosmical Body -(dharma-haya), the Highest Truth : 
(paramartha-satya) and the Extinction of Phenoménal ` Existence 


(nirodha-satya). Such i is the ultimate end and aim and no other. 


191 dharma-káya — chos-sku, ef, my Introduction to the Transl, of the Uttara- . 
tantra, p. 105 no. 3. ; ` 
192 ran-béin-gyis dag-pa. ` 198 glo-bur-gyi dri-ma. 


194 Cf. Uttaratantra, Transl., p. 157, n. 3. 195 Ibid., p. 174. | 
196 Ibid. p. 184:, “But nowhere is this Extinction spoken’ of as the. destruc ; 


tion of any of the elements of existence." 
197 On Nirvina as intuited introspectively, cf. Lankavatira, ed. Nanjio, p. 99. 


fatine Cf. also Uttaratantra, transl, p. 252 (IT. MISI 


ultimate, highest Nirvana, the Buddha’s inconceivable introspection, 
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However. at the same de ‘the Eka-yüha-naya:vàdinis acknow- 
“ledge the Nirvana of the Hinayamistic. Arhats; the Sravakas and . 
Pratyelabuddhas. ‘In the Commentary on the Uttaratantra and in 
Haribhadra's Abhisamaydlamkava-aloka"* it is clearly shown that this - 
‘Nirvana is to be understood in the sense of a state of temporary paci- 
' fication; it is “like a town amidst a wilderness, a resting-place for 
Mersilera tired of a long journey, 77199 an existence in the supermundane 
unaffected"? sphere??? in'perpetual trance. Of. the two obscurations, 
) only that of Moral Defilement (kléfa-averaa) is removed by 
the Srivaka Arhat at the time of the terniination of the Hinayanistic 
Path. "The Pratyekabuddha Arhat is considered to remove a part of 
“the Obscuration of Ignorance (jieya-avarana), viz. the conception of 
the reality of the external world.?" But neither the'one nor the other 
can come to full deliverance ' as long as they are Hinayanists. 
According to the U tturatantra-vyākhy&” there are four impedi- 
- ments by: which this full deliver ance is hindered. First of all there is 
force of ‘transcendental illusion (avidya-vasund), owing to which the 
Arhat cannot’ become free from the differentiation of separate entities 
and is thus prevented from becoming fully absorbed in ‘the undue 
Absolute "Essence- Nirvana. M 
“Now, with the ordinary living beings, the views maintaining the 
l reality. of. the separate worldly -objects call forth the passions and 
Karma, i .e, the activity of will, the dominating driving force of phe- 
"homenal existence. In a like manner, with the Himayanistic Arhat 
the force of transcendental illusion conditions a movement of - the ' 
mind, an activity of will, as far as the consideration of separate reali- 
ties is not put an end ‘to. This is Karma, though. free. from `’ 
the influence of defiling agencies (andsrava), but still representing an 
active force’ of life. A state in. which ‘ room is left for the acti- 


198 - ce Doctrine of Pr.-Par.,” p. 2. . 
199 Sri- inalg-devi-simhandda-sitra, Kangyur DKON (Ratnakata) Vi. 209b 
2-3; quoted in Uttaratantra-vyükhya, transl, p. 208. ` 
‘200 . anāsřtava-ñhātu =zag-med-kyi dbyins. 

201 Ot. “Doctrine of Pr. -Pār., »" P. 32, ` 

2M nus. p. 170 sqq. i 
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vity of Karma. cannot. represent the true Nirvāņa in which every. kind 
of ‘Karma and emotion is pacified.?"* 

As the ordinary. Karma is the cause of -repeated forms of existence 
in the Phenomenal World, in a similar, way the '*undefiled" Karma 
of the Arhat furthers the continuance of his so-called spiritual body : 
` (manomaya-kāya), ie. of the ‘four groups ‘of non-physical 
elements. The. stream of existence, though infinitely subtle is. going 
on with all the constant changes accompanying it. Thé non- -physical 
body of the Arhat undergoes the process of regeneration which, as, it 
is said, takes place in an inconceivable manner. 


' Such is the so-called Nirvana of the Hinayaiistic Arhat. Áccord-. . 


ing to the Eka-yàna naya- -vüdins it can endure for many aeons, but ' 


must invariably -have an end: the “Arhat is. finally aroused’ ‘from the 


_ state of absorption by: the power of-a Buddha,” enters the Mahayanistic oe 


Path and attains Buddhahood, the true Nirvana with the four absolute . 
properties di Purity,” Unity,- Bliss? and : Eternity," Where the 
force of Karma. can no. more exercise its activity, and where there is 
neither repeated birth nor death, nor any of those changes which are. 
connected with every kind of conditioned (samskrta) existence: i 
- The Bodhisattva, who from the outset belongs to the Mahaya- 
nistic spiritual: lineage (gotra), has the possibility.. of ‘attaining the, 
highest of all aims as the direct result of his. Path; ‘he, need not pass 
A ‘position 2 





through the intermediate state of:  Hinayánistic, “Nirvana 





which to a „certain: extent resembles that of the Ax at As: ‘attained: by 
the Bodhisattva. on the eighth stage, “‘the motionless’? '(acaläj. 208: “He 
is also. -possessed of a non-physical body produced ` by the undefiled 

Karmu, and the subtle force of transcéndental illusion still ‘exists: inc 
‘him up to the time of its full éextripation at the final thomént of the 


Path. But this state is regarded as being infinitely superior to the 


203 lbid., pp. 133, 134 sqq. 

204 $uddhi.-(or $uci- -)paramita - gtsui- -bahi-pha-rol-tu pharhi-pa: Uttaratantea, 
transl., p. 166 sqq. 205 atma-püramitá- Udag-gi-pha-rol- Tu-phyin-pa. Ibid. 

206 sukha-püramità = bde-buhi-phu-rol-tu-puyin-pa. Ibid. 

207 nitya-paramita =rtag-puhi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa. Tbid. . 908 mi-gyo-bu. 

209 lbid., pp. 223, 225 (on the defilement removed by the à vajropamu-` 
samadhi). 
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so-called Nirvāņa of the Hinayànist Saint, this is due to the altruistic 
activity. exercised by the Bodhisattva and the rozny to the final 
result—the Nirvana of the Buddha.?! 

The attainment of the final Nirvana by the Maháyànist Saint and 
of the temporary state of Hinayanistic Nirvan by the Sravaka and 
Pratyekabuddha Arhat is otherwise called “the realization of the 
. Ultimate Limit.'"?? In the Tibetan manuals we find a special passage 
containing the explanation of this term: ‘The Ultimate Limit" 
(bhata-koti) as we know is one of the appellations of the Absolute.?'? 
In the teaching of the Path and Final Nirvana it has the following 
meanings: (1) The Absolute Truth as perfectly revealed owing to the 
removal of the. Obscuration of Ignorance,?* (2) The Ultimate Limit 
in the sense of the Hinayünistie Nirvana, ihe pacification of Pheno- 
menal Existence tind the removal of the views maintaining the reality 
of the Ego. “The realization” ` (saksatkarana) is to -be understood 
as follows:—If the idea of attaining quiescence takes possession of 
‘the: mind, all one’s thoughts and inclinations are solely directed to- 
wards it till the mind becorhes so fully absorbed in it that an awaken- 
ing trom this state of absorption is no more possible.'^ The attain- 
ment of such a` state fneans the realization of the Ultimate 
Limit. According to the ! Yogacara theory of the “three Ultimate 
Vehicles" the Hinayanist\ Saint: can remain thus absorbed Kor ever, 
Whereas the Eka-yüna-nays-vàdius ` maintain that the power of the 
Buddha puty an. end to this state.. ; 

As regards. he “realization of the Ultimate. Limit” by the 
| Buddha, it represents the absorption inthe Absolute, with which the 


Buddha forms one indivisible whole characterized at the same time by | 


altruistic activity, miraculous and free from effort. (anábhoga).?15 
Now after all that has been;said it is quite clear that from the 
E ae ea E gU 

210 Compare “the Wisdom hear to the result” of the Bodhisattva and, “that 
far from the result” of the Hinayanist.” - 

211 bhita-koti-sdksatkarana =yat-dag-mthah mion-du-byed-pa, 

212 Madh.-vibh., T, 41. - - ` 213 -Sthiramati ad Madh.-vibh., p. 41. 

214 Skabs., T, 109a 4. . d 

215 Skabs., |, 109a " 4—de-liéin -füid-la. mitam-par-béag-béin-du- géan-don bad. 
med-thun-grub-tu byed-pa-de. — de-béin-üid mion-du-byas-pahi tshad yin]. 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1034 
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Mahiyanistic ‘point of view the so-called Nirvana of the Srivaka and 
Pratyekabuddha cannot be regarded. as something desirable. It is 
called a ‘fall,’ an undesirable state of existence, just as its counter part, 
viz, worldly life. Both’ aie avoided by the — Mahayanist - 
Saint, and the Mahar anistic. “Nirvana is accordingly characterized as 
the ‘non-stable’ (apratisthita), - the liberation from the two un 
desired for states, viz. Samsara and. Hinaydnistic Nirvàma such as 
we know is the definition of apratisthüa-nirvüna according to 
“the Commentary of Jam-yan-shad-pa. aa 

Both the Tibetan commentaries, however, give us insufficient 
information ou this most important subject. We must. distinguish here 
the philosophical and, the ethical side. As regards the first the con- 
-ception of apratisthita-nirvdna is most closely connected w ith the 
Mahayanistic theory according to which. the Phenomenal World= 
Samsara is immanent in ‘the absolute=Nirvana. As from this point 
of. view there is no real destruction of the Phenomenal Elements, and 
- Nirvüna is not ‘to be conceived as some. separate reality that could. 
be added tò Phenomenal Existence, there can be no insistence 
(pratisthana) upon the separate reality of Samsāra and Nirvana. 
It is interesting to note that the views according to which the -plieno- 
menal elements really become destroyed are characterized as nihilistic 
or annihilationistic. (udehada-vadi. It is also noteworthy that one 
of the terms used by tlle Tibetan scholars for the designation. ot Hinu- 
^ yānistic Nirvàna is: i chad-palii ney yai-hdas=uċcheda-nir v. 

AU the same time we have it stated that the-conception of. Nirviina 
as an eternal separate reality is likewise false, it is an eternalistie 
heresy (Sasvata- vada). 27 The cognition of ihe relativity of Samsara 
and Nirva ana and their substantial identity conveys the non- insistence : 
upon their separate reality; they are no more conceived as dialectically 
opposed, and the pacification of dialectical thought-constrüction 
represents the highest true form ‘of Nirvana. Apratisthita may be 


translated here by . ‘non-diallectieal: pele 


` 216 Uttaratantra, transl., p. 174. 


217 Compare Leük&vatüra, ed. Nanjio, p. 99. aranean 
_ 218 E transl, p. 174. 
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| But. this is only. one side of the matier. The teaching of 
apratisthita-nirvdna is moreover connected with the highest moral ideal 
.of the Mahayana, viz. that of sublime altruistic activity. In the 
Gser-phren it is said that apratisthita-nirvána is peculiar to the Buddhas 
and the Bodhisattvas‘ as well. Now, as concerns the Bodhisattva, a 
well-known feature of his is:the non-avoidance of the world in order 
to help the suffering living beings. Owing to his great wisdom he sees 
the misery of Phenomenal Existence and has no desire of leading the 
life of an ordinary worldly being. When, on his Path, he has attained 
the position of a Saint, and, particularly: the highest stage of Bodhi- 
sattva perfection, he has the possibility of putting an end to’ Pheno- 
menal Existence and of, attaining a kind of Nirvina similar. to that 
of a Hinayünist Saint, ie. a completely inactive state of perpetual 
trance. But having made the vow of attaining ihe Perfect. Supreme 
Enlightenment ( samyak-sambodht) of à Buddha and of helping all 
living beings, he has no wish of ending his Path in such an incomplete 
way. „He prefers.to exercise an altruisiic activity in the Phenomenal 
World, with which lie remains connected by not giving up the emotions 
and. desires (Alesa) which a. Ilinay&nist Saint would have rejected in 
any case.?? He thus neither takes his stand in the Phenomenal World, 
‘the fetters of which he has ‘rejected, nor does he abide in Nirvana as 
a state of inactivity and quiescence realized out of egoistic motives. In 
the Abhisamayalamkara and in IIaribhadra's Commentary thereon the 
fundamental element of the Bodhisattva’s Saintly lineage (didatu= 
gotra) is very pregnantly characterized as ''the foundation of wisdom 
-and commiseration, which prevent the Bodhisattva’s abiding in Samsara 
as well as (Hinayanistic) Nirvana, owing 1o the efficiency of his 
previous vows and of attainments.’’??" 
The position of the Bodhisattva, whilst he is still abiding on the 
Path, makes him capable of realizing the actual form of aprat isthita- 


221 


Wirrüna, i.e. that which is peculiar to the Buddha?" and the most 


919 Cf. Uttaratantra, transl, p. 191 sqq. (quotation from the Sagramüti-pari- 
precha) and N. Dutt, Bodhisattva-prütimoksa-sütra, INQ., VIT. p. 268, 

990 Cf.'my Analysis of the, Abhisamayalamkára, p. 90. 

991 Uttaratantra, transl., p. 175. EC 
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essential feature of which is altruistic activity in all its grandeur. 
The Body of Bliss (sebhoyu-hdye) of the Buddha which is regarded 
as the manifestation of the «wo forms of divine wisdow, viz. that per- 
ceiving the equality, the unity of oneself and other living beings??? 
and that which correctly discriminates ihe nature of all things - 
cognizable?' is'spoken of as abiding in the a pratisthita-iirvana;??* 
This means that innumerable emanations, the Apparitional Bodies 
(nirinána-hàya) of ihe Buddha are constantly issuing from the Body: 
of Bliss and manifest themselves as acting in this world for the sake ` 
of the living beings, thus representing the wisdom acting on behalf of 
others." l l 
The Buddha is thus consiantly acting. There can be no break or 
cessation in his acts. That Nirvàna which the Buddha makes mani- 
fest here on earth, as the Mahiparinirvana of the Buddha Saky amuni 
is regarded by the Mahayanists.\ax being only the end of one of the 
innumerable manifestations of the. Appatitional Body. Bu-ston in: his 
‘History of Buddhism after. having given the description of the twelfth 
and lost “act” of the Buddha, viz. Mahiparinirvina, dwells upon the 
subject in detail. One of his sources here is the Abhisamay yalamkdara- 
- ålokā of Haribhadra, the corresponding passages of which have been 
condensed by him . It is ciréctly said that N irvina, as manifested by 
Buddha on earth, is to be regarded as relating only to the Apparitional 
Body. UU In reality the Buddha cannot pass away, since he has brought 
io accomplishment all the factors which secure an eternal existence.??? 
These factors would be defective, if the Buddha’s power of fulfilling 
the objects of the living beings could become exhausted, if the 
Buddha's commiseration could have an end, if the "Buddha 
would become deprived of the controlling power, over the biotic 


force which keeps his life going on in this or that form, if the Karma 
222 w«amatà-jiüna =mñam-ñid- ye-érs; 
998 pratya eksana-jfiüna =so-sor-rtog-pahi ye-$es, 
294 Cf. u-ston, transl., vol. J, p. 128, and Doctrine of Pr.-Par., p. 47. 
295 "rty-ünugthana-jüüna — bya-ba. sgrub-pal .ye-ses. 


296 Abhis.aloka, GOS. p. 180 waa ghfiatafas fata) — Bucston, 


transl. ., vol. II, p. 68. 


. 1997 Ibid. Sramana teran ere t 
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which brings to development. the vital faculty ceases to exercise its 
influence, or if there would he no more living. beings to be converted 
by the Buddha.** Not one of these defectivé conditions is to be found 
with the Buddha. He has taken’ reccurse to the Tour miraculous 
powers and can remain exisiing according io his desire for an aeon 
and more." The full accomplishment of the transcendenial virtue of 
Charity by the Buddha and his abstaining from taking away life are 
' also characterized as the factors by which longevity is secured, *?? 
Thus, abiding eternally, ilie Buddha exercises his activity for the 
sake of all that lives. Ife hay attained Niivana, but this Nirvana is 
apratisthita—it is not a rest, an inactive staie of absorption, but 1e- 
presents on the contrary the highest form of aciivity. If in a certain 
region of the world the living beings to he converted by the Buddha 
no moie exist, there are other innumerable regions in which such con- 
verts are sure to be present ;?* it is for their sake that the Buddha acts 
perpetually in this or that form. The very act of passing away to 
Nirvana is regarded as being one of the many means of conv ersion.” 
“The Buddha does not pass away into Nirviina (i.e. Nirvāna in the sense 
“of annihilation), and the doctrine does not cease to exist. But in order 
io bring the living beings to maturity, (the Buddha) can demonstrate 
57 — And, owing to the miraculous power 


his departure into Nirvana. 


posses: ed by him, the Buddha manifests himself in the different 1e- 


gions of the world simultaneously, as we have it ihe Sūramgama- 
. samādhi-sūtra quoted by Bu-ston. For a more detailed description of . 


^ 998 Ibid. feufdzgdmen- went he feared SANTANA AEST 
acarqsafirara eA ARR ANEA AAAA WT PRI : 
299 Ibid. sex aeafazrrg aa aaa mA aAa agde 
ete, cf, Bueston, transi., vol. II, p. 57. 
- 930 Abhis. Alokā, p. 131. srrapfeqrafaefez req Aaa wagen naeg: 
wergeafarest | | 
231 Uttaratantra, transl., p. 956. 


932 Abh.Aloka. p. 131. wem aent setans ery 


afefaag azta | 
933 Cf. Du-ston, transl, vol. TI, p. 68. 


134 « ge: affatfa a a tsaa arava aRar faatat quad t 


Bu-ston, transl., vol. JI, p. 68. 
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the Buddha’s ac tivity we can refer to Chapters II and IV of. the 
U ttaratantra. : 

Of such a nature are the manifestations of ihe Buddha in the world. 
At the same time we have it said that the Buddha exercises his activity, ` 
being in his true Absolute Essence, in his Cosmical Body (harma- 
- kágya) perfectly quiescent and motionless. He is eternal, uncognizable, 
 undefinable, he represents the quiescence of all plurality (prapañea- 
upasama), relating neither to the Phenomenal World, nor to Nirvüna 
Gn the Hinayanistic sense) and thus free from the limits of either cf 
them.*** This Cosmical Body is the Absolute Unity, the true ultimate 
T of all elements of existence (paramátmany** and is the true - 
Nirvüna.?". Now, in the section dedicated to the investigation of the | 
three Jewels,—the Buddha, the Doctrine (or the Truth), and the Con- ` 
gregation, the Uttaratantra tells us that the true Jewel of the Doctrine 
in its pure and absolute form is the pacification or extinction (nirodha) 
of Phenomenal Existence, i.e. Nirvana, of which the Utturatantra, 
similar to the Mala-madhyamika, says that ‘it cannot be investigated 
neither as an Ens, nor as a Non-ens, nor as both Ens and Non-ens 
together, nor as something which is neither Ens tio? Non-ens,’2*8 This 
undefinable principle repre esents the true nature (prakrti), of all 
si elements of existence the essence of their Relativity (füngata); at the 
H same time the negation, the - ‘pacification’ of al} plurality. This is 


b ihe. so-called prakrti- -nùr vápa, i.e. Nirvana as the- ultimate essence of 


vie existence, the unity of the Cosmos. It is in this aspect that all 


. , elements are characterized:as ‘ *quiescent from the outset and by tbeir 
nature merged in Nirvina. (adi-santah, prakrti-parinirv rta)!" 

The principle of extinction or pacification of Phenomenal Exist- 
ence thus characterized is further spoken of as representing the 
Cosmical Body of the Buddha.?** Thus, from the standpoint of the 
Ultimate Reality, the Jewel of the Buddha and the: Jewel of the 
Doctrine or the Highest Truth (dharma-ratna) are identical. “There 
can be no Nirvina apart from Buddhahiood.2° The Essence of 

235 "Uttaratantra, transl, p. 9257. - 236 Ibid., p. 167 sqq- 
237 Ibid., p 205 


238 Ibid., p. 181 cf. ‘Conception of Buddhist Nirvà ana, p. 190-203. 
239. Uttaratantra, transl., p. 183. ` 240 Ibid., p- 205. 
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Nirvana is a. name for the Cosmical Body df the Buddha.'"?? “The 

; Buddha and his Nirvana are one in regard to the Absolute." So 
we have the unique absolute principle designated by the following 
synonyms:— 

The Cosas: Body ` (liarma-kaya) = the Absolute Truth (param- 
artha-satya)=the Unique Essence of the elements (parwmdtman)= the 
Pacification of the Phurality (prapatida-upagume)=the Principle of 
Extinction or Negation’ of Phenomenal Existence (nirodha-satya) = 


Nirvana in the true and ultimate séense.*** 


E. OBERMILLER 


241 lbid., p. 207 (quotation [rom tho Sri-máli-dovi-sunhanada-sütra). 

242 Ibid., Kar., I, 86. 

243 It is interesting to compare here the Mandakya-upanigad, Sütra 7, tho 
characteristic of the Supreme Brahman in the fourth (tur iya),the ultimato 
aspect :— 


ERAS TAL TAMA ATTA AAAI TTT ATT — 
Agu Aered @ area a fasta: | 
—unseen, inexpressible, imperceptible, devoid of characteristic marks, un- 
thinkable, undefinable, representing the unique ultimate essence, the quies- 
cence of all plurality, perfectly talm, blissful and free from all differentiation, 


- Panipat; 1761 
| E Introduction | 

Kashiraja’s account of the third battle of Panipat and of the events 
leading to. it has beei: long recognised as by far the fullest and best ` 
. source om that momentous struggle. It has béen hitherto available 
: only in the free English translation:made by Lt. Col. James Browne in 
1791 and published in the Asiatic. Resear ches, III (1799), a reprint 
of which was issued on behalf of the ‘Bombay University in 1926. The 
‘original Persian text has been supposed to be lost, but without reason, ' 
as there are copies of it in the British Museum (see Rieu's Caialo gue) 
-and I have:traced one ms. of it in tbe United Provinces which, as its 
colophon records, was copied on 2 Rabi-ul-awwal 1199 (18. January 
1785) at Dig in the camp of Emperor Shah Alam II by Sayyid 
Muhammad Husain Sadri. (Was it made: for Majọr Browne, who 
. was then the Resident with the Emperor?) The transcript which I 
have taken from this ms. covers 30 pages of 18 lines each, a line con- 
taining 5 inches of close writing. From: this original I have made a 
faithful translation, because Browne has omitted ‘many = graphic. 
détails and made serious. mistakes at places, the latter portion of his 
work being rather Scamped. About a fifth of the contents.of the ori- 
' ginal Persian book has been incorporated, sometimes in a paraphrase, 
but with one or two important additions, in Ghulam “Ali’s '"Zwád-us- 
S'ádat. Did he possess a longer version of the Persian text of it? — 

Kashiraj Shivdev, a Deshasth Brahman, was a secretary of 
Shujá-ud.daulah, the Nawab of Oudh, and was present with his-master © 
throughout the campaign and the battle and took a personal part in 
the negotiations with the ` Bhàu, the search for the slain Maratha 
chiefs, and their cremaiion. He wrote this account in 1780,—‘‘nine- 
teen years after the. event. and ‘from memory” (as he says). ` The con- 
temporary Marathi Jetters now published prove him to be very 
aceurate, except for a few inaccuracies, which however can be easily 
corréted. The colophon suggests that the book was entitled Kárzár- D 
Sadashib Rao Bhau wa Shah’ Alemad Abdali. [J. Sarkar. ] 
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| The rival armies marshalled for battle 


[22] As soon as this conversation had taken place, the Maratha 
army, having advanced about a kos anc a half from their entrenchment 
and planted their artillery chained together (zanjirebastay in a line, 
fired one general ‘salvo. . Immediately on hearing. the report cf the 
guns, the Shah [23], who had been sitting on horseback with his legs 
drawn up, keeping his cap on his knee and smoking a Persian long 
pipe(galian), handed| the pipe to a valet (khawds), replaced the cap on 
his head, and said [to Nawab Shujà-ud-daulah], “The news brought 
. by your servant (i.e., Kàshiráj) has proved true," and he summoned 
his wazir and Shah Pasand Khan. They were in the midst of their 
own contingents, but arrived promptly. The Shah ordered Shah 

Pàsanc| Khàn to take post ‘on the left hand of Najib-ud-daulah’s divi- 
sion, the wazir to stand in the central division, and one other sardar 
on the right of Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi: Khan, and then bade the 
trumpets sound to battle. l 

About this time a little glimmer of the Sun became visible, and 
the flags and standards of the enemy came in sight. They were coming 
‘on step by step, placing their artillery in front and lifting their ban- 
ners in the regular order of an army. The Shall put his horse to the 
. gallop, inspected from the front every one of his-divisions (ghul-hà), 
and then entered his red (gizilbäshi) tent which was pitched one kos 
in front of his camp. Tlie battle began. 

This was the plan of the disposition of troops on the two sides :— 

The Maratha divisions, counting from the east, were Ibrāhim 
Khan Gardi, Dāmāji Gaikwad, Vital Shivdev, the Bhāu himself with 
Vishwis Rao and the Household cavalry (pégàá-i-hazurát), Jaswant 
Rao Puar, Shamsher Bahadur, and other sardars, Malhar Rao and - 
, Jankoji Sindhia. The guns, iinked together with iron chains, were 
placed before all the bodies of troops, [with] rockets and other imple- 
ments of war. . 

The Shah’s forces, counting from the west,— f 

The artillery, tied together with iron chains, was drawn up iu 
front, with ‘rockets and other matériel of war; behind the guns the 
. camels carrying zamburaks (swivel-guns), and’ bebind these the tiger- 

LH.Q., JUNE, 19384 ' 7 
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cub infantry cf Persia (cher-bucha-tovilayit), Dundi Khan, Hitiz © 
Rahmat Khan, at.a short distance Ahmad, Khan Bangush, Ashraf-ul- 
` wazrü Shah Wali Khan, Nawab Shujá-ud-daulah and Najib-ud-daulah. 
‘The ghul of Shah Pasang Khan was on the left flank ‘of Najih-ud- 
daulal in order that the Marathas might not assault them. The ghoul 
. of Barkhurdar Khan and! other Irani Mughals was on the right hand side: 
of Dundi Khan's division, at a short distance from the enemy corps 
facing it on that side, and out-flanking the ghul of Ibrahim Khan 
Gàrdi. 
On 6th Jamid-us-sini, the Sth lunar day of Paush Shudi of the 
Windu -calendar [=14th. January 1761, which was really the 7th of 
Jamad-us-sani], artillery rockets and muskets were discharged inces- 
santly ; like showers of rain the shots of guns, zamburaks, jizails, and 
roukets: came from the enemy's side, but few people on our side were 
injured. The two armies advanced step by step towards each other, till © 
only a short space was left between them. The enemy's cannon were 
larger and their -shots [24] fell half a kos behind the Shah's treops. 
From our side guns were seldom fired; but from the division of the 
grand) wazir, which was severely Bike hey were continuously 
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Ibrahim Khan. Gardi attacks trans-Ganges Ruhelus 

On the other side, Ibrahim Khan Garci went alone to the Bhàu 
and tolé| him from horseback, ‘Ram! Kam! You were highly dis- 
pléased with me because every month I «used to take from you, with 
bold insistence, order (chittha) for the cash payment of six lakhs of 
rupees. This month your treasure has been looted and we have got 
no order of payment. Never mind that; today I shall discharge my 
duty.” Saying this, he put his hoise to the gallop,, vejoined his own 
Givision, and without delay lifted up his banners,—hiinself taking one | 
flag and one musket in his own hands,—advanced and assaulted the 
division of Dundi Khan and Hàfiz Rahmat Khan with the greatest im- 
-petuosity. For a short time the discharge of guns and muskets was 
suspended. Leaving two paltans for watching.in front of the Shah’s 
troops in the g/ul'on his flank, he himself with! seven paltans fell ‘on 


‘he Ruhelas. The latter, also, displaying’ valour, came to grapple 
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with them i in a confused mass. Of the Ruhelas eight to nine thousand : 


' were wounded or slain, and they were. pressed éxtremely hard; few. 


men were left with the three generals, Dundi Khan, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan and Ahmad Khan Bangash; but inspite of the excessive number 
of the enemy, they kept the field with a small number of men,—a 


‘thousand or five hundred or even less than that remaining around 
. each of these three generals. i 


-. Hafiz Rahmat Khan was a little unwell and had come in a palhn; 
he said, “Set my palki down in front of Dundi Khan, so that I may 
be ‘slain before his face." The fighting was so close that one could 
not inquire about another. Dundi Khan came down from his horse 
and cried out, “Comrades! our life and honour are perishing. Bring 
me news of, Hafiz Rahmat Khan," 

The two paltans which had been sent against the flank ghul of 


'.the Shah, also charged heroically and. threw the enemy ranks into 


confusion. x 

For full ‘four iion and a halfAmusket firing and close fighting 
went on. About five or six -paltans ‘of Ibrahim Khan Gardi were 
slain or. wounded. Damaji Gaikwad and others, who had been: told 
off to support Ibrahim Gardi, exerted themselves well. Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi himself received: two or three wouncs from bullets, 
arrows and spears, and -Damaji Gaikwad three wounds. From this you 


can.imagine the condition of the other sardárs. 


The Bháu attacks the Abdali Wazir . 
[25] On this side, the division of Household cavalry (hazurat 


pdgd) under Sadiishiv Rao Bhau and some other sardars and Vishwüs 
Rao, attacked the division of the grand wazir Shah Wali Khan. 
The fighting was so violent that earth and. sky could not 
be seen, and the eye of, heaven became dazzled at beholding this spec- 


tacle. About ten to twelve thousand troopers and seven or eight thou- 


“sand. infantry consisting of the tiger-cubs. of Persia ‘and Kabul’ 


[Vildyati Kabuli] and one thousand zamburak-camels, . were in the 
division of the grand wazir; the Marathas drank them up like, the 


water of a river. ‘Atai Khan, the son of the wazir’s paternal uncle, 


“was slain ; nearly: three: thousand! Durranis were put to the sword, and 
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the troops fell back. The grand wazir stood with a hundred or two 
- hundred troops and fifty “ zamburak-camels with’ their knees tied 
together placed in front of him. He himself, clad in coat of mail gaunt- 
lets, helmet, breast plates and other pieces of armour of steel, dismount- 
ed from his horse and sat down on the grounci, Just then Nawab Shuja- 
ud-daulah asked me, ‘The noise in the division of the grand wazir has 
ceased. Bring me intelligence as to the cause of it.” So, I galloped - 
my horse there. ‘The wazir was rubbing his forehead on the ground) 
and throwing dust into his mouth, so that froth was coming out of his 
mouth; he was abusing [his followers]: saying, “Comrades! Vilayat . 
is far off. Whither are you going?" On. seeing, me he cried out, 
“Quickly take a message to my son Shuja-ud-daulah Bahadur, that I 
am dying and that he “Should come to my aid." When I came back 
. &nd reported to the en he only said, “It is not proper for me to 
` move from this place at this time. The. enemy's ghul has arrived 
close. at hand. If they form another plan, and pierce [the tae ot 
battle] at this point, total disgrace would befall the army." , The 
situation became more strained, than before, and I got no opportunity 
for conveying this message [to the wazir]. ta 

-© Nawab Shuja- ud-daulah with about two thousand horse, one 
thousand foot (whose arms were furnished by ihe State), jizails, etc., 
formed! a corps (ghul), planted. a line of twenty guns which he loaced 
with grape (chharra), and, stood ready. None moved, from ‘the 
enemy's side against this body. Twice or thrice.their swords and 
spears flashed in the sunlight at a distance, -as if they were about to 
sally forth on a charge, but it. did not take place, and the thing passed 
oft sately for us. 


Najib advances throwing -up field-trenches 


‘Close on the left hand of the corps of Nawab Shujá-ud-daulah was 
Najib-ud-daulah with about six or seven thousand [cavalry and eight 
thousand] infantry. The Ruhela [26] infantry in front and. the 
cavalry in the same formation (i.e., ' dismountec), —nay more, even 
Najib himself being on foot, advanced, throwing up.earth-works [in the 
field]; that is to say, the sappers and others raised a breast-work of 
sand a few steps in front, one. cubit high, which afforded: shelter to 
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the infantry, and prepared trenches,-and the Ruhela infantry came 
there and crouched down., In this manner they gained one kos and 
a half and arrived one jizail-shot from the enemy troops opposite to 
them. Najib Khan used often to say, “I am the bride-groom of this 
battle-field. Everything rests on my head; the other [allies] are mere 
guests accompanying the marriage procession (barati). What is done 
here will be done by me and to me." What can one ask about his 
sagacity and practical skill? He had no equal. 
Najib overthrows ‘Sindhia’s corps l 

Najib was supplied with a vast quantity of rockets. Opposite to him 
stood the division of J ankoji Sindhia, and there was a deadly feud 
between the two. Time after time Najib fired a volley of two thousand 
rockets all at once from his trenches; their smoke darkened the ground 
and the Sky, and their noise deafened the ears of the earth and the 
time. Although the opposite troops wanted to attack him, they got 
no chance from the-salvoes of rockets, but were every minute con- 
vulsed by the shock of this fire. 

On the left hand of Najib was the flank division under Shah 
Pasand Khan. This general ‘was very brave and experienced in war. 
‘He advanced with such vigour that the [confronting] Maratha corps 
had! not ne power to draw breath. 


Abdali pushes up reinforcements to his hard-pressed divisions 

From dawn to mid-day the battle raged, with the same intensity, 
and a marvellous spectacle was seen. Although the loss on the 
Durfiàni side was less [than that of the Marathas], yet from the fury 
and courage of the Marathas it seemed as if they were triumphing. 
At noon the Durrani Shah received intelligence of the confusion and f 
dispersion among the troops | of the [trans-Ganges] Ruhelas, the grand 
wazin, and the right flank. He immediately called for the nasagehis 
(military provost), and two thousand troopers df this class presented 
themselves. The Shah ordered five hundred of them to go to his 
camp and striking with their arrows* all the camp followers, great and 


'* The ms, reading can be either tir (arrows) or tabar (axes), 
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and small, drive them up to the battle-field, caring for nothing diis 

The remaining 1,500 troopers were ordered to go with uplifted arrows, 
take post behind the line of battle, and fearlessly beat all who had run 
away from the battle-field. They began to ply their arrows merci- 
lessly at. the fugitive soldiers who were several thousands. [27] At 
this, the troops who had fallen back, numbering about six or sevei 
thousand, were brought together in one place; and at the same time 
a small body of soldiers tco arrived from the camp, to whom the Shih ` 
added a detachment from his own retinue. Out df them three or four 
thousand men were told off to the right side to reinforce the flank divi- 
sion, and about ten thousand to support the grand wazir, with 

orders to ride with loosened reins from that place, lifting up their 

swords and other weapons, and. charge the middle division of the ` 
Marathas. To the forces on the right and left flanks, under. Shah 
Pasand Khan and Najib and some other generals besides, he sent 
order that every'time the grand wazir attacked the Maratha force, 
_ they too from the two flanks should put their troops to the charge and 
‘penetrate into the enemy's [central] division. UC 


' Vigorous Durrani - counter-attack. 

At two pahars and four gharis of the day, the reinforcements 
arrived before the grand wazir. He at once took horse and charged . 
the main Maratha division ‘in which the Bhàu himself and Vishwüs 
“Rao were posted. From both hands the flank divisions [of the 
Durrani army] also delivered attacks repeatedly. Najib ordered his 
body of infantry and cavalry—the latter being all unmounted,—to 
fire two rockets each all at the same time, so that in this assault ten 
or twelve thousand rockets were fired simultaneously, darkening the 
earth and the sky to the eyes of! the people on both sides. The grand 
wazir who had fallen on the enemy's yhul fought for two gharis with 
sword, spear, lance, dagger and Mnife etc., so vehemently that it is 
 mdescribable. The Marathas, too, fought, travely as they ought to, 


with sword, patta and spear, sacrificed. their lives. 


. Debacle of the Maratha army 
When one pahar and two gharis of the day still remained, 


i Vishwis Rao fell down from his horse on this battle- ete The news 
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was carired io the Bhàu; he sent word that the youth should be placed 
on the elephant of the Khäs jilaw [i.e., the one usually ridden by the 
. Bhàu himself], on the back seat (khawdst) of which Rajah Bàpü 
Pandit [Hingané] was seated. He himself, with a eword at his waist 
and a spear in his hand, delivered a most impetuous charge on tho 
opposite division which the grand wazir commanded. For one 
gliari the two sides exchanged blows, when it was seen that in the 
twinkle of an eye the Maratha army vanished like camphor, and none 


remained, in the field except heaps of corpses here and there. 


l Pursuit und slaughter-of the Marathas 

At the. sight of this state of things, from our side all the troops, 
whether horse or [28] foot, made forced marches out of greed for 
plunder, and passing even beyond the habitations of Panipat slew 
and pursued the Marathas in whichever side they fled. It was a 
moon-lit night; the Shah’s iroops carried on the pursuit for ten hos in 
every direction, slaying every one they could overtake. People were 
put to the sword beyond numbering. The 'surface of the land was 
covered. with corpses; who could count them? In the Bhàáu's camp 
. were ten lakhs of men and women, soldiers, artisans of every kind, 
and other classes; all of them perished, only a few escaped with their 
lives. Besides [slaughter by the "Durrünis], on the way the 
Zamindürs slew many.of the fugitives and plundered their property. 
“Near Tarrukhnagar,: the zamindiry recognised Antaji Mamakeshwar 


as a general and took his life. 


Plunder and prisoners taken in Bhāws camp 

What description can I give of the camp of the Marathas 
into which the Shàh's troops entered in search of plunder? 
-Every trooper, brought away ten or even twenty camely laden. with 
money. The captured horses were beyond count, but-none of them 
was of value, they came like droves of sheep in their thousands. 
Good elephants were taken, and also slave-girls and slaves of the same 
kind to the number of nearly thirty or forty thousand were captured 
alive. 

Out of there about eight thousand persons, after being plundered, 
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took refuge in the open PE of Nawab Shuj&-ud-daulah's camp, 
and the Nawab appointed a party of his’ Turki soldiers (fauj-i- 
Mughali) to guard them, so that none might slay them. 

The Durrāni troops brought away a hundred’ or two hundred 
"^ "prisoners each and put them to the sword in the out-skirts of their 
camp, crying oat, "When I started from vilayat, my mother, father 
sister and wife told me to slay so many káfivs for their sake after gain- 
ing the victory in .this holy war, so thet Ey religious merit of this 
act [of infidel-slaying] may accrue to them." In this way, thousands 
of soldiers and other people were massacred. In the Shah’s camp, ex- 
cept the quarters of the Shih and his nobles, every tent had a heap 
of severed heads before it. -One might say. that this was verily 
Doomsday for the Marathas.: eu 
All the nobles presented their offerings (nazar) to the Shah [in 
congratulation.] The Shàh rode out, viewed the battle-field from a 
distance, ancl entered, his own tents. [99]All the nobles went back to 
their own quarters. When two gharis of the day still:remained, the 
Durrünis of Barkhurdàr Khan, who had found the corpse of Vishwas 
Rao with the elephant carrying it, took away the elephant and the 
ornaments [from his person], put the body in a pálli, and brought it 
. to the portico (deorhi) of Nawab Shuji-ud-daulah. The Nawab, 
after paying a hundred twman or Rs. 2,000 as a reward to them, kept 
‘the corpse. Ibrahim Khan Gàrdi had been captured, wounckd by the 
l the soldiers of Shujā Qul Khan, a slave (chela) of Nawáb Shujá-ud- 
caulah who kept -him secretly in his own tent and informed the ' 
Nawab: The Nawab told him to keep him with care and secrecy and 
attend to the ireatment of his wounds. 

“Phe Shah’s nasagchis brought his order tothe Nawab to send the- 
corpse.of Vishwàs Rao to the Shah’s court (dq@t-khdnah) for his ins- 
pection. It was sent. The grand wazir and, other chiefs of the Shah 
and all men high and low in the camps of the Shah and of the Hindu- 
stani generals, on beholding the body burst forth into praise of God, 
[crying out that] though he was an Indian, yet no man of such light 
colour and keautiful shape had come into their sight. His colour was 
that of the champa flower, he was a tender youth, his limbs well- formed, 


his arms reaching down to dig knees, his eyes were half open. What is 
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more [surprising], inspite of death his colour had not changed; he 
looked as if asleep. He had one sword cut.at the back of his neck, 
between the two cars, half a finger's length in depth, and a slight 
arrow-wound on his left eye-brow; which had severed about a finger's 
breadth of skin from that place, but it was still attached to his body. 
But not à drop of blood was seen on his coat or body. | 
On the arrival of this body [in the Sháh's camp], the Durrani 
soldiers made a row, crying out, ‘“This is the Padishah of the Hindus. . 
‘We shall dry [and stuff] his corpse and take it to our country ;” 
that they carried’ away the body to the quarters (misl) of Barkhurdar 
Khan and kept it close to the tent of Motilal Khatri Rura, the Khan’s 
diwan. Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah, on hearing of it, rode out, went to 
[30] the Shah's presence, .ahd i in: company with the grand wazir sub- 
mitted to him, “Enmity extends only to the life-time of our euemy. 
Ii is the custom of Hindustan that after a victory the bodies of the 
‘chiefs of every tribe are given burial according to their own manner 
and rites. This-course is a cause of good name [for the victor], while 
the contrary action is a cause of infamy. Your Majesty is à mere 
Sojourner in this country, but we shall always have to deal with these 
Marathas; Let the dead body be given up to me that I l miey carry out 
the practice of this country.” 
For two days this matter was kept under discussion, but Najib-ud- 

daulah and other [Indian] sardfirs also made the same request. In 
the course of this parley I had occasion to go once, along with Rao 
Meghràj, the wakil of Najib-ud-daulah, to the tents of Barkhurcar 
Khaw and, his diwan Motilal. The second time I went there alone. 
This diwan, on the second occasion, asked me, ‘Have you come for 
this negotiation only, or for anything else also?" I replied, “For - 
other things also. Whatever comes up, I am ready for it.” He took 
me into two tents: in one Rājah Bâpù Pandit, the envoy, lay wound- 
ed; I had a few words, with him. Going to the second tent, I found 
there Rao J: ankoji Sindhia sitting down wounded; with a saffron- 
coloured Burhanpuri scarf on his head, and a short tight drawer (jángia) 
of mixed silk and cotton made in Gujrat on his legs. He bore a bullet 
wound and one spear thrust in his arm, and he had made a sling with 
his turban: aid thus kept his arm stispended from his neck. He was 
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a handsome youth, twenty years of age. On seeing me he hung his 
head. down. .I said to him, “Rāo Sahib! Why, do you do so? 


You have performed what valour demands. Long will the recital of 
these heroic. deeds remain as your memorial on the pages of, time." 
At this, he raised: his head, and) replied, “Yes, man is helpless against 
the will of God. If I had fallen on the battlefield, it would have been 
better. But through fate this [captivity] has happened. Now, these 
people are demanding ransom from me., That is not so difficult, but 
at. this place the money cannot be got. You knew my father, and 


there is a [hereditary]: friendship between my family and, that of the 


Nawab Sahib. My father did) good turns [to his father.] If the 
Nawab [31] Sahib now advances the money and secures the liberation 


of this man crushed by misfortune, I shall repay his kindness." , I 


said, “The Nawab Sahib will not hesitate. What is the amount 
needed?" Motilal replied, ‘‘Seven lakhs ‘of rupees has been men- 


- tioned, but, the amount. is not absolutely fixed, it can be settled for a 


little more or less.” i ; 

Leaving that place I canie to the Nawab. He was sitting with 
Najib-ud-daulah on the same: carpet and witnessing dances. I report- 
ed all the facts [of the open negotiation]. Najib-ud-daula, on account . 
of his great penetration in business and employment of spies, used 
to get correct intelligence ; from some place the report of Rao Jankoji 
Sindhia having been - captured: alive had reached him.too. ‘I: knew 
that this noble (Najib) had a:mortal enmity with the Sindhia family. 
I therefore cid not report to the Nawab the matter of Jankoji at that 
time, but sat down at a. distance from the assembly. Najib said, to the 
Nawab, “From the face of this man it appears that he has something 


_else to communicate, but is not telling it because of my presence.”’ 


The Nawab replied, “What difference is there between you and me?” 


and summoning me ordered, me, on the oath of the Ganges, to speak 


the truth. I.had no help but to tell him. ` 


Immediately on hearing of it, Najib-ud-daulah, who was ait 
Aristotle in wordly cunning, became highly pleased. Outwardly: he 


Said to the Nawab, “It is very well. Men show kindness to such 
` persons on such occasions. Let the Nawab Sahib exert himself. 


Whatever is settled ay ransom, I shall pay half of it and the Nawab 
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Sahib the other half.” Ostensibly saying these words, he came out, 

and that very instant went to the grand wazir; and iold him the facts. 

‘As Najib-ud-daulah desired the extirpation of. the race of Sindhia and 
the grand wazir- had enmity towards Barkhurdir Khan, the wazir 
immediately took horse, went to the Shah’ and reported the matter. The 
Shah summoned Barkhurdir Khin and put the: question to him; he 
. totally denied any knowledge of it. Then the grand wazir summoned 
me to give evidence, but even then Barkhudar Khan refused to make 
the admission. At last the Shah sent nasaqchis to search his camp. 
That very moment Barkhurdar Khan sent a message to his servants . 
to slay Jankoji at once and bury him in some spot, and it was done. 


Thus‘perished Jankoji. 


Ibrahim Khan Gardi put to “death P 


"ivan. Khan Gardi had come - wounded into Nawab Shuja-ud- 
daulah’s camp, who [32] "wished to send him secretly to hi$ own subah. 
The news of it reached some nobles of the Shah, and they reported 
_it to him. The Shah, summoning the Nawab, opened a conversation 
with him in a very wheedling manner, saying, ‘‘You are my son, and 
through you I have gained this victory. I shall ask you one thing, tell 
me. I have heard that Ibrahim Khan Gàrdi is alive and in your camp." 
The Nawab denied the fact. Then the Shàh administered an oath 
to him and put the question again. This time the Nawab had no help 
but to admit it. As had been preconcerted, the Durranis crowded to- 
gether arid entered the Shah’s tent, crying out, "This very man is oun 
enemy. A vast multitude of our people have been ‘slain through him. 
Give him up to us, or we shall fight the man who is protecting him.” 
Nawüb Shujà- ud-daulah, laying his hands on his sword and shield, 
cried out, ‘Here I am.’ AC that moment, the grand wazir, displaying 
his skill as a minister, took the. Nawab aside and persuaded him to 
entrust Ibrahim. Khan to him.in safe custody for one week, after which 
be would be restored safe and sound to the Nawab. The Nawab [at 
rst]: apprehended treachery, but the grand wazir took an oath on the 
Holy Qurün. So the Nawab had no help but to consign him to the 
-wazir. ; i 


The Shah afeimoucy Tbrahim Khin before him and asked, “Art 
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thou Ibrahim Khan.?”? He replied, “Yes.” The Shah said, “How 
is this [condition] worthy of a brave man?" The Gardi replied, “No 
mun has power over ‘destiny. -My master, namely the Bháu, had met 
with ‘his death two gharis before when I came io this state. If I 
survive and the Shah takes me away with him, I shall sacrifice my life 
in his service even more devotedly.” Then the Shih sent him back to 
the charge of the grand wazir; his wounds were bandaged with 
poisoned dressing and his diet was filled one half with salt; so that 
on the seventh day, when [the Durrani army] entered: Delhi, he died. 
l write this from hearsay.* 

The. Shah gained the victory. The next day, at dawn i put a 
splendid dress on and wore some jewels which Naléir Shah had taken 
away from the treasure-house of the Padishah of India and which had 
fallen into Ahmad ‘Shah’s hands after the death of Nadir Shah. He 
rode out to view the battle-field. There were thirty-two mounds of 

. the slain, some containing a hundred, some 500, 700, or 1,000 bodies, 
and, at three or four places 1500 each. They had tied the skirts of 
their coats together, fought most energetically and fallen.. The trench 
that the Bhàu.had dug round his camp was full of corpses; while in 
addition-to these, the bodies: that lay around the city and in the jungle 
were beyound [33] calculation. The Shih went into the city of Pani- 


* 


The Durrani history, Husain Shahi (pp. 73-74) gives the following account 
of Ibrahim’s death: Ibrahim Khan Gardi was captured wounded, and taken 
to the Shah’s presence. Although Shuja-ud-daulah and other sardars pleaded 
for him, the Shah declined to listen and replied, ‘My lord son!. I repeatedly 
wrote to this. atheist, offering him my royal favours and: telling him, ‘Thou.art 
.8 Musalman and an Afghan by race. Out of regard for Islam and your race, 
come over to me and join my stirrups, and I shall grant you large estates.’ 
But this wretch sent the reply; ‘I do not know infidelity and Islam. I am 
this person's [i.e., the Bhau’s] retainer, and shall fight against any one- he bids 
me.’ fo, it is better to slay this apostate, who has strayed away from the right 
path.” Then by: order of the Shah, he was beheaded and his corpse flung away; 
‘afterwards ropes were tied to his feet and in this way his body was dragged 
through the Shah’s camp and at last left as food for crows and kites. Mujmi, 
182, confirms this. . 

Tarikh-i-Muzaffari (p. 190) says briefly, “By order of the. Shak the wounded 
captive Ibrahim Khan was first confined in a cage and then beheaded." Siyar 
(iii, 61) agrees, "Ibrahim, after being taken prisoner, was for a short time made 
the laughing stock of the shameless ones of the field, and finally beheaded.” 
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pat, made a site Gage! to the ching of Shah Su Ali Qalandar, and 
then came back to his tent. 

Shuja-ud- daulah, taking hundreds of water-carriers with him, began 
to search for the corpses of the Maratha sarcfirs among the heaps of 
the slain, particularly for the body of the Dhàu great inquiry was 
mace.  Bhashadhar Pandit and Ganesh Pandit, the Maratha waiuls, 
and some other persons, who had been brought in as prisoners and 
who used constantly to remain with the Bhiu and other sardars, were 
_taken by the Nawab with himself during the search for identifying 
him, The bodies of Jaswant Rao Puàr and [not named] the son of Pilaji 
Jàdav and. many other sardirs were found out. How many of these 
bodies could men lift up? 

Next day, when a great search was being made for the Bhiu’s 
body, a man came and said that a corpse was lying a little more. than 
a quarter kos from the battle field, which looked like that of a sardàr. 
Nawàüb Shujà-uc-daulah went there and had the body washed. At 
the time of lifting it up, three pearls, each worth Rs. 200 or 300, 
dropped ‘from it, which proved: that he was a sardar. The Nawab 
handed these three pearls to Shashadhar Pandit, ihe. Maratha wakil. 
The men who were accompanying the Nawab for the purpose of 
identifying the dead, when they saw this corpse, burst into tears and 
said that it was the body of the Bhàu. Some [natural] marks gave 
evidence for this opinion; on his thigh was seen a black mark (mole?) 
of the size of a copper coin, on his back the scar of the wound, inflicted 
by Muzaffar Khan Gardi with a dagger; on the sole of his ‘feet the 
marks known as the fish and the lotus. He looked like a young man of 
35 years and strongly built. The Dhàu used to make twelve hundred 
prostrations (dandawat, in Marathi namaskār) to the Sun every chy, 
and the marks of this exercise were visible on his knees and palms. 

At that time a Durrani had come, and standing at a distance was 
looking at the spectacle and laughing. I told the Nawab that this 
man was standing at a distance and laughing at his place, so that 
he probably knew the facts about this dead body. The Nawab took 
him apart and questioned him. The man gave this detailed narra- 
tive, During the battle I had observed this person was mounted on 


a large horse, and in the fight two horses were killed under him. 
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The: third time he mounted:a mare. At that time he received two 
wounds, one from a spear and the other from a bullet in 
his thigh, so that he fell down from his horse. Just then . 
defeat overtook their army, but this youth kept up his spirit. 
He wore jewelled ornaments and a decorated dress, and was slowly 
[34] retiring from the battle-field on foot, with a short spear in his: 
hand. Four or five of us troopers came up and surrounded him, lured: 
by his jewelled ornaments, and asked him, "Friend! who art thou? 
. If you are a sardàr or even the Bhàu himself, speak the truth. You: 
need have no fear of life. We shall conduct you wherever you wish." 
‘He gave no reply. . One trooper of our party, getting angry, threw: 
a spear at him, but he with his own spear wounded our companion; 
So, we had no help but to make a rush for slaying him. He struck 
two or three of us with his spear, but finally we cut his head off. The 
head is with another man." But this last statement was a conceal- 
ment of truth, as the head was in the end secured from this very man. 

The Nawab placed on two elephants this body and that of Santaji 
‘Wagh*, which latter had received about forty wounds from sword 
and other weapons, and brought them [to his camp] and reported 
everything to the Shah. The Shah,.in order to please the Nawab, 
ordered that these two bodies and that of Vishwas Rao should be burnt: 
‘according to the ‘manner of the Hindus and all the customary: funeral - 
. rites performed. He appointed twenty nasagchis to prevent any one 
of the Durranis from offering obstruction. The Nawab consigned all. 
the three bodies to me, saying that I was of the same race and-country - 
as they and could burn them according to our own rites. He sent Rajah 
Anup Gir along with the Shah’s nasagchis to accompany me. ‘With’ 
their help, I conveyed the corpses to a place between the camps of 
the Shah and the Nawab, washed them with Ganges water and. burnt 
them with sandal wood. About two thousand runaways from the camp of 
the Bhàu were with me at the time of this cremation; they all assert- - 
-ed that in truth it was the body of the Bhau. But owing to the. 
head being missing, I had doubts if it was really his. 


i Rajwade, vi No. 407 gives Anup Gir’s account of the discovery of the 
bodies and their cremation, and 408 Kashiraj’s: report {also in Selections from 
Peshwas’ Daftar, ii. 148.). i i 
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“When two PN is of the diy still remained, we after finishing the 
. cremation | returned to our houses. At night Nawab Shuja-ud- daulah 
going to the grand wazir reported to him-what that Durrani tr oper 
had told him. As the man was a retainer of ‘Barkhurdar Khan, the 
wazir summoned him, and reassured him thus, “Have no fear of your 
spoils being taken away from you. I allow you to retain them. Where: 
is the head of this body? Produce it." Then the Durrani, having 

brought the head wrapped up in a napkin, placed! it before the wazir. i 
For identifying it, Rajah Bapu Pandit, the way, who had been cap- 
tured alive; was summoned, and the head was. shown [35] to him. 

He recognised it and said, ‘This is really the head of. Sutashiv Rao 
Bhàu, who was my master. What is- due to him is my responsibility. I 
beg that this head HU be granted to me, so that I may burn it accord. ` 
ing to oun custom." The wazir smilec! and gave the head to Bapu 
Pandit, sending him away with some nasaqchis. The Rajah. cremated 
the head outside the Shah’s encampment. Then the death of the Bhiu 


was known for certain. 


E ; n JADUNATH SaRKAR 


- The Relations b [o Early" Buddhism 
É and Brahmanism* 


We have aii old literature of India handed down by a great class, 
later called caste, in her sodality called Brahmans, or as some still prefer 
to say, Brahmins-—a literature which has remained peculiarly 
that of India herself. If we speak of Indian religious literature, we 
do not mean the Jain Angas, we do not mean the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
‘hor any other literature; we mean the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
Upanisads and what may be grouped as the Vedanta literature. The 
Jain scriptures have survived in, and remained of, India; the Buddhist 
. Tripitaka hab long been iost out of India; but no one would call either 

the typical literature of India. Hence it is very intéresting t to consider 
how éither literature came to rise in India at all. Are these other 
.literatures the result of movements in open. opposition to that Indian 
type-literature? Did these movements arise as ignoring: it (in so far 
as it was then in fixed, if oral form)? Or were those movements, from 
‘which these other literatures sprang, in sympathy and agreement. with 
the dominant, the older, the still prevailing teaching, and did they 
only gradually break away ‘from the mother-teaching ?- 

Here is a very interesting historical problem, and not an easy on, 
Chiefly why? Because, to leave aside the question of Jainism, neither. 
the older, the type scriptures, nor the Buddhist scriptures (the oldest 
we yet have) help us out in the least with any record of.any rupture 
whatever, -as following on an earlier state of agreement, 

‘As to that, the very word for rupture or schism (bheda), I.do not 
so far find. in the type-scriptures reckoned as preceding, or as cons 


* This is a lecture ` delivered before the Society for Promoting the Study 
of Religions at its headquarters, 17, Bedford Square, London on January 17th, 
1934. By the couttesy of Mr. Loftus Hare, Hon. Editor of the Society's 
Transactions, I aii permitted to publish it liere before its appeürcnce in those 
' Transactions. The Letture opened: a serigs by different exponents oh Great 
Religious Bohisris, 
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temporary with early Buddhism, It does occur in the Maitri Upanisad, 
which may more or less overlap the birth of Buddhism, but only in the 
meaning of parts of a whole, not religiously meant. Yet in just this 
U panisad (vii, 9) we come across one passage, possibly a later 
aecretion, which looks like a smouldering restiveness such as may pre- 
cede open rupture. It runs: ‘men are saying that there should be 
- attention. to dharma, which is destructive of the Vedas and of other 
teachings (sastras) ; hence one should not attend io this." 

This is all, and we cannot say whether we have here any allusion 
{o the prominence given in the risen Buddhist movement to the notion 
of Dharma as mainly replacing the Brahman term for God as working 
in man as an ever-moving monition—now by us termed ‘conscience’. 
Deussen held that there w as here a reference to Buddhism. 

Anyway: we do not find that this discontent emerged in any Snel 
rupture in such relations as there may have been between the nascent 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. And nowhere do we find reference, in 
Brahman literature of that date, to a body of teachers identified with 
this Dhatmo-teaching by name. 

In the Buddhist scriptures there is plenty about bheda in, the 
meaning of religious ruptures, reminding us of the anxieties on this 
score of St. Paul. But one and all-such divisions were internecine ; 
there is no reference in the Tripitaka about any rupture with the 
Brahmans. Four ‘Councils’ held to secure saAgit? or a standardized 
: scriptural reciting, are named in Pali and Tibetan scriptures, but in 
all these the unity aimed at is one that has a Buddhist Sangha as ils 
centre and not a Brahman priesthood. Nowhere is there any record 
known to me of a Council convened either by Brahman orthodoxy or 
Buddhist non-conformity to. have it out between them. Neither 
are meetings on a smaller scale recorded, where convened. Brahmans are 
found censuring Sakyan lieterodoxy between themselves, or where con- 
vened Sakyans are found denouncing the main tenets of the religion as 
taught by Brahmans as such. 

And so the question may arise: Did not Buddhism, start outside 
Brahmanism from the very first? ` And thence the further question :— 
Did it start as neutrally ‘disposed towards the established religiou of 


the Brahmans? Or as opeh opponents of it? And if the latter, is it 
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possible its solution could havé. escaped open and persistent censure and 
counter-opposition from the Drahmans? 

Here we need.to avoid making unirue parallels between this matter 
. and the history of the central Church of Christendom and reforming 
bodies. There was nothing in Brahmanism resembling the ecclesiastical 
autocracy. of the Holy Roman Church of the Middle Ages. © We cannot 
iruly say, that there could be neither secession from the orthodox- 
church, nor independent start without ihe upstarts encountering the 
open hostility of that church: . Brahmanism was concerned with two 
main things: the ancient ritual, partaking in which was not enforced 
on the laity, and the education of gentlemen’s sons, We also .come’ ` 
across .Brahmans as official advisers of kings. A new body of mis-. 
sioners, such as were the first Sikyang (i.e. Buddhists) could steer clear 
of both these activities unscathed. There were many Brahman clans 
of 'celebranis, many houses receiving sons of Brahmans and of 
Ksatriyas as resident pupils; there was room for all of them to work 
mainly independently, as there is with us in parallel matters. There 
was also no social feeling adverse to the free discussion of. cultural 
topics, in which religion was not a specialized subject. 

But in the early Buddhist or Pali scriptures there is not a Jitéle 
which we can lay hold of as fairly good contributory evidence about the 
relations between Brahmans and early Buddhists—evidence which 
„points, I hold, to something very vital for the first Buddhist teachings. 
It points to both agreement and disagreement, There is agreement 
with what was thé internal religious teaching of the Brahmans; there 
is’ disagreement with what was ihe external observances among 
. Brahmans. . It is of the utmost importance that we keep this double 
relation in view. I take the former first. l 

Tt is unquestioned, that when the first Sakyan mission henii the 
religion of the Ganges valley was, both as a taught cult and as a sy stem 
of observances, predominantly Brahman. It is difficult for us of 
Europe to compare the status of these teacher- celebrants with’ anything 
similar in other cults. It was a "sort of magnified tribe of Levi in . 
Judaism. It attached value to hereditary descent comparable to what 
may be found in an exclusive aristocracy. It claimed monopoly in 


the right of teaching and repeating the (orally) fixed hymns and 
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mantras of authoritative religious doctrine. It claimed the right of 
training in such teaching the sons of nobles and its own children. 1t 
claimed a monopoly: of conducting such ritual as was in accord with 
its body of oral sayings on the subject. 

As to the inner teaching of matters spiritual, Braden was 
- itself still throbbing with a great religious reform, with a form of what 
- we now call Immanence, of God as not externally conceived, as is for 
example, relatively true of Judaism and early Christianity, but as iden- 
tical in nature with the very centre of human individuality, That is. 
of course, not with man’s limited body, nor with. any inner functioning: 
| that we might call mind or sense, but with the user of all these, with 
that who experienced by these, valued by these. In .other words, tho 
Prahmen teacher had come to believe in God as identical with the 
self, soul, spirit of man, or with, as India more wisely said, ‘‘the 
.man". This was a great change from the older Vedic way, which 
scught Deity, without, above, around, in rites and roma-juice. This 
- said: ‘seek God in your very self, your best self. You are That; seek 
That; know That; thus can you become safe, free from fear, bound for 
the Immortal.’ 

Here some may say: In that teaching Buddhism in à way is more 
like the older Vedism, for in the Pali Suttas we find a personal Deity, 
not the impersonal ‘Brahman’ of. the type-literature, but Brahma, a 
masculine personage, a3 the one Creator and Dispeser of things. Here 
is no reference to an immanent Deity. 

Yes, and such a personification we also find in the very teachings 
of that immanence, in the older Upanisads. There also (if hardly ever) 
do we find Brahman as ‘Brahma, sitting on a throne in a heavenly hall 
f and speaking to a human visitor. But with this difference from the 
l Buddhist references :—In the Upanisad the personified Brahman 18 
identified with, the human self. ‘‘What Thou art’; says the visitor, 
“That am I." So we see that it is a picturesque way, for youthful 
hearers, of making it possible to speak of the ineffable. - Just as in the 
Old Testament prophets, .the ineffable Deity, named with the groping 
utterance “I am That I am”, is personified as revealing Itself as ‘‘The 
Lord" an autocratic monarch. The Upanisads called this way of 


speaking. ‘the iwo Brahmans’:. the phenomenal and the superpkeno- 
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menal, the latter only to be described negatively as aksara, 
amrta. i ` 

But in the Buddhist reference we have the Brahma picture left 
uncorrected; we have the phenomenal. Brahma only, with the identity 
. with man left out. The immanent Brahman’ is there, in the Suttas 
right enough, but surviving only in compounds: brahmacartya, 
. brahmacakka, brahmabhüta and brahmävihāra.. And the lively’ 
presentations of a Brahma, who is, not Alpha and Omega, but just the 
titular nanie for the governor of the Brahma-world,': is’ due to 
the renascence of Deity a3 personal that was going on in India when 
the Pitakas were taking shape as literary compositions, perhaps some 
300 years after the birth of Buddhism.. With Brahma as personal were 
coming up a masculine, not a neuter Siva, and the Vedic Vignu was 
reborn. (And it is not impossible that it was also in a later editing, 
that the old Upanisad: came in for that more childish, if poetically more 
impressive: vision of a regal Deity): And the Jater Buddhism was only 
conforming to the diction of its day, when it referred. to this regal 
Brahmà in terms befitting a universal monarch , such as existed in the 
ancient tradition of the Cakravarti, and for that matter had, in the 
Mauryan dynasty, materialized as a political fact. 

But let us go back those three centuries or more to ‘the birthday 
of Buddhism, and find out, if we can, what were. the relations between 
the first Sakyan missioners and Brahmans. -There are many Suttas, 
roughly one hundred, telling of meetings between them.’ In almost 
every case the meeting is; in these Suttas, marked by courtesy.on both 
sides. In some cases, where the Brahman visiting or visited i$ a 
magnate in property’ or learning or. both, the Sakyant Founder is 
-treated with honour and his views are accepted, Where one young 
‘Brahman has shown marked rudeness, his teacher, of high fame, calls 
to apologize for him. ‘There is shown a wish to obtain Gotama’s view 
on several subjects, and this, not as.in certain Jain interviews, for 
` purposes of heckling and dispute; but in order to learn what a teacher 
of high standing thought. Even before Gotama begins his mission, 
we find him consulted by an earnest-minded Brahman as to what makes 
the (true) Brahman. I do not, wish to over-estimate the respect 
here alleged as shown. The Suttas are the work of prejudiced com- 
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pilers, and we have no Brahman counterparts of these interviews. But 
it is evident that the Buddhist editors had retained no tradition of any 
chronic ill-feeling as existing between their founders and Brahmans. 
Next, in.all these talks, the central tenet of the Brahman teaching 
of that day, immarence, is never attacked by the Sakyans nor brought 
` up for debate by ‘Brahmans. Tet this never be overlooked, for over- 
looked it strangely is. Contradict me if I have cverlooked anything 
to the contrary. For me;iit is not merely contributory evidence; it is 
crucial. Never do we find Gotama (or his men) attacking Brahmans 
for seeing Deity in manhood, nor do we find him attacked by Brahmans 
for holding any contrary’ and therefore damnable view hereon. Never 
do Brahmans charge him, in these interviews, with denying either 
Deity (i.e. Brahman, Source and End of all), or the aspect of Brahman 
as man’s very self in essence, as man’s ideal. Self. Consider, had the 
opposite been the case, how much the later Buddhist editors, in theiv 
detraction of the self, would have made of such debates. How would 
they not have shown their Founder triumphant over his opponents! 
Compared with the heat we can imagine in such noi-existent attacks, 
‘the few occasions when Brahmans do come with a grievance are as 
very milk-and-water.' Consider how much those editors did make of 
such debates, when the issue did lie between the man as a real entity 
"and as only to. be ‘got at’ as.so many dhammas, constituents of body 
. and mind—I refer of course to the Patna. Debates in Aéoka's day. 
There, the debaters maintaining man’s reality were the surviving up- 
holders of the old, the original tradition.. It was its own house, which, 
in the opposite side, turned and rent Buddhism; it was not 
- Brahmans: . i 
A third point is, that in the alis Anthologies of the Cuts the 
Tri-Pitaka, the truly worthy, good man is over and over again called : 
ülmana'. To quote one of many in Dhammapada and Sutta- 
iVipáta : 
**Whoso has come to know. in every way decease of beings and 
their going to be, without: attac diment, wellfarer! awake! that man T 


call a Brahman V? 


1 E.g on behaviour towards the aged. 
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Do you not agree that it is vium a rand strain on visbulility to. 
fudge: tliat the Sákyans would have so termed the saint as revered by 
them—and that linked with the very words ‘sugata, buddha’ (wellfarer,: 
awake) had the word ‘Brahman’ meant for them a man holding views ` 
they detested ? NW 

There is one more point hinting at a closer elatis between 
Brahman tenets and those of the Sàkyans, which is all I have time 
fo add. This is, that of ihe tén or eleven chief disciples cited as often 
surrounding the Founder, eight were Brahmans, and only three cr 
four of his own class.? I do not think this is taken up into our picture 
of. the first missioners as it should he. Do you say: But.may not 
those: Brahmans have been rebels, seceders from the tenets of the'r 
class? And may. they not have come into the little band, because 
they thought it was out-and up to oppose those tenets, that ritual? 

Well, what is the record about the coming in of any of them? In 
the Canon we have only that of the two. reckoned .ever after as the | 

chief pair’: Sariputta and Moggallana, ^ These are-said to have been 
earnest seekers after amata, which we should call immortality. They 
"were disgruntled with their teacher Saijaya, but he was a noted sceptic 
or sophist, a man unlikely to have been teaching the sublime faith of 
the Upanisadie Immanence. But the quest cf these two" was. 
Upanisacic, anc) was the then accepted Brahman creed. And. yet it wag 
in Gotama that they appear to have found their good guide, with n» 
recorded abjuration of what they had taken as their ideal. They may 
have thought their Brahman teachers were not helping them in an 
adequate way. They were perhaps like Nicodemus the Pharisee, coming 
to Jesus by night, to get a better Way in religion, than he as a 
‘teacher in Israel’ had found. ‘here ig no hint that Nicodemus objecteri 
to the teaching of Jewish religious tenets. 

‘These three points are, I contend, strongly suggestive, that the 
first Sakyans were as far from denying the Immanence accepted and 


taught in their day as were,-say, Joli and Charles Wesley from denying 


2 Brahmans: Siriputta, Moggaliāna, Kotthita, Kacciina, Kassapa,’ and 
Sariputta’s brothers: Cunda, Revata,  Kgatriyas, Anuruddha, | Kappina, 
Ananda, Rahula, 
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the central teaching of Christianity. So much for the start of 
Buddhism in its relation to the inner religious teaching of the Br alma 
teaching of the young. .Let us glance at evidence pointing to a much 
worsened. relation, ‘and finally to what amounts, on the Buddhist side 
to absence of relations. ` 

If any person have read in the Pali Suttas he may round on me 
and say: ` But look at what we find the Founder saying to young 
Brahmans about their teachers, say, in the Tevijja Sutta of the Dighu- 
Nikaya. Is it Not a very contemptuous sneering attitude, condemning 
them as men of faith merely, and not knowledge, and as no better than 
‘blind teachers of the blind. 

This is quite true. And if we would save Gotama from being 
revealed as a man who said very inconsistent things, we must perforce 
choose one of two conclusions: Wither this sneering attitude is earlier 
and the pleasant courtesies later, or the mutually respectful conversa- 
tions are earlier and the sneering belongs to the editing of a later date. 
Holding the latter attitude he could not possibly have been welcomed 
and consulted as those scores of Suttas allege that he was. Nor could 
the respectful attitude have come later, when, as we can gee, the 
Brahman teaching of Immanence was being ever more rejected by the 
Buddhist Sangha for an altogether worsened teaching about the man 
or self. The Tévijja has for me.a core of very old teaching, for it 
shows both Sakyan and Brahman seeking salvation under the figure 
of a Way or Path (márgt), and it shows us in a most precious way, 
what that. Way meant for the Sakyans, namely, works and not faith 
only, conduct not ritual. But to sneer at teachers for holding that 
the End of the Way was, is, always a matter of faith is impossible in 
the true teacher of religion. And no one held faith (saddhà) higher 
than did the Sakyaáns. It is the queerest error to hold, as I have seen 
Buddhist ‘verts hold, that in Buddhism there is only knowledge, not 
‘faith. Let such read the Suttas more thoroughly. 

Tt is fairly obvious that those Digha Suttas are very caréfully 
compiled compositions made up from a number of oral sayings, and 
that into them comes muth that is earlier, much that is later. It is 
“not a thing T say lightly, nor with any charge of forgery. We have 


just to try io imagine the history of the changing, changed conditions - 
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under which the compiling and the much amending of scripture (Çto 
which Buddhist chronicles bear witness) were made. And I say, that 
the lowered esteem of Brahmang as teachers is a later feature. 

But to come to the new teaching ‘itself: Was there anything in 
it to show agreement with, or disagreement from, the cultured religioits- 
teaching of the day? | 

‘This is a most important point, but it is one I have Stealers discus- 
ed. (“The Man", no. I e.g. Transactions of the Society for Promoting 
the Study of Religions). To sum up: (Ll) We find (if we read closely, . 
and get behind the formulas) the Pali Scriptures in agreement with 
the Brahman Immanencee, namely, that what is there called ‘self’ bore 
the dual meaning of spirit and Holy Spirit; that man was as it were 
a dual.self, the one, the ideal Self, being One who was to be sought. 
after by the other, the actual self, as being the ‘Goal’, the ‘Witness’, 
the ‘Guide’, the ‘Protector’, the Judge of the actual self. (2) We 
find that his tenet is nowhere attacked as being a Brahman tenet, but 
that there is evidence of a tendency to substitute, for wétd (self), dharma 
or sense of the ‘ought-to-be’ in mau. "a 

What.then must there have been to cause à man to come forward 
as, not an opponent, but ü .reformer of things that Brahmans were 
teaching? This: T find the early Buddhists soon taking up a stand- 
point involving certain disagreements. with Brahmanism as to ritual 
observances, the paying deference because of birth or caste, and the 

weight attached, and to be attached in religion to conduct or morals. 
Tt is this external system that was weighed and found. wanting, not 
the internal system of spiritual values. It is in those external matters 
that we find the Suttas critical of the established religious cult. 

And here remember, t that Buddhism was born in the Eastern half 
of the so-called Middle Country, or watershed of the Ganges.and Indus, 
not in the Western., There is silence in the Buddhist scriptures about 
the country west of the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, save only in 
a rire sporadic way, such as reference to Ujjeni. I have it on scholars’ 
authority, that. eastern Middle Country Brahmanism was in a more. 
morally lax, less organized state than was western Middle Country 
Brahmanism; hence, may be, the birth and growth of new reform move- 


tients in cult in the eastern half, such as Jainism and Buddhism. 
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The Suttas do not hesitate to hint that Brahman morals were lax, 
where the first Buddhists taught,” albeit the class-respect claimed hy 
Brahmans was none the weaker for that. Now, when we reflect, that 
the very central drive in ihe new.mission work of the first Buddhists 
lay in this, that the one and only test for a religion lay in the lite, 
the conduct of its votaries, and that this was not at all stressed in 
the Brahman teaching—all the moral injunctions in the Upanisads 
could go into a single page—we see here a wedge that was bound to 
force the new popular teaching: apart from ithe established teaching. 
The Upanisad teaching would seem to have accepted the moral code 
as making just for social amenity; as what it was proper to do. It 
is true that we do find one or two isolated passages about man shaping 
his future life's welfare by his morals. But the teachings as a whole 
do not rub this in as do the, Buddhist Suttas. And it is even possible, 
that in these few passages we may have glosses, inserted later, due to 
the grown influence, not of Buddhis sm only, but of more morally earnest 
Brahman’ editors. 

I think, that if we Jook. on these two new emphases as wedges: 
the negative emphasis of dissatisfaction with the importance attaching 
to rite and sacrifice, and the positive one emphasizing the cardinal 
importance of conduct in religion (that is, in man as‘a spiritual being 
not of earth only), we have the main and first cause of the young 
Buddhist cult beginning to diverge from the established Brahman cuit. 
Had that first cause been :dissatisfaction with the sentra ‘Brahman 
teaching of the day, the teaching of Immanence, we should find this 
included in those other Sutta criticisms of Brahmanism: its externals 
in observances, its external moral ethical leaching. But we do not. 

In fact, the shoe is on the other foot. There is one never-quoted 
Sutta in the Fourth Collection, showing the Founder censuring à 


Brahman for ruling out the reality of the self as agent in myself, in 


8 In the JBrühmanadhanuniku-Sutta of the Suttu-Nipdta, Gotama is des- 
cribed as. (4) consulted at Sàvatthi by ‘Brahmans as to his opinion of how 
Brahmans compared with their predecessors, (b) comparing them unfavourably 
with these, (c) not uttering a word of dissent with their religious belicfs, but only 
disparaging their moral standards. 

4 Anguttura, iii, p. 337, P.T.S. ed. 
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yourself. The Brahman gives it as his opinion that there is no such 
agent. . The Founder i is recorded as saying: ‘‘Never have I have even 
heard of such an opinion; ; when you move leg or arm, don't you use 
initiative? If so, how can you say it is not you, the self, who take 
the initiative?" This may not bea true memory; or the disputer may 
have been.a young Brahman sceptic of the Academy; or the word 
‘Brahman’ may. have been interpolated because, at the time of. 
„revising: the scripture, the Brahman had become the typical dissentient, 
or holder of. wrong view. But the Sutta deserves to come out from 
oblivion (Anguttara-N ikaya; iii, 238). i 
But there was, following these two wedges, another, Or to shift 
the metaphor: With those first leakages of disaffection towards the 
established religion the fission widened, and there flowed out disaffec- 
tion with the central tenet of Immanence itself. Namely, the lofty 
uplifted idea of the man gradually gave way, and that in, I think, 
. three stages of decline, Firstly, the man was shorn of the Ideal Man, 
deity as Self, the God-in-Man. Secondly, the man could not. be 
identified as real save in this or that state of body or mind. This 
word ‘state’ (or thing) was the word dhamma used only and always 
in the plural, as we have in our collective plural: ‘things’; or ills", 
‘or ‘interests’. "When you seek the man you ‘can’t get at him," 
(na upalabbhatt) ; you ‘stumble’ upon these dhammas, to use the word 
David Hume used, in a parallel grouping, many. centuries later. 
Lastly; it "was denied that there. was any real man: there were only 
these things or states; they alone were real. Man was but a word 
for the complex of them. 
Now all this growth in the third leakage may be found in the 
Sutta-Pitaka, but with great variety in frequency aud emphasis. 
‘Whenever you see the stock bit of catechism about man cannot be dima 
because he is transient and suffers, you should read Man cannot be 
Deity; manhood is not Godhead. Here it is the Brahman Atma view 
that is denied." It is not atheism; there is plenty to show, that man 
can become the Highest, the Utteriuost, the Best, the Perfect, the 
very Goalif he follow the way of becoming, and if he become all that, 
he is Deity actually, not potentially only. But the term Brahman for 
that Highest was falling out of favour together with the:dissent from 
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moral and external Brahmanism. Next, whenever you see; the man 
cannot be got at save through the mental items of dhammas, you have 
the working of the new psychology called Saakhya or Analysis: the 
Humian phase in Buddhism. Finally, whenever you see a positive 
denial that there is uny self whatever, not merely of a permanent self, 
an unchanging self, but of any self, you are in the later days of the 
 mediwval scholastics a thousand years later, such as. Buddhadatta and 
Buddhaghosa. These even denied there was a Wayfarer in the Way 
or Path, or a man saved in salvation, or a doer in doing:—Yes, in just 
so many words. Utter nihilism. Only ideas! I have found them anti- 
cipated, as yet, once in the Suttas, and once at an intermediate period, 
in the Questions of King Milinda. From the contexts I judge that both 
are later insertions, so different are they from their contexts, so badly 
do-they fit. It were impossible to give details here and now. I can 
refer anyone to both and what I have said about them.” 

This third leakage, in this threefold way, took time; it was more 
genuinely a leakage than were those first two ways of dissent, namely, 
with observances and with the importance of conduct. But it came 
gradually to make the resumption of the friendly relations of past cen- 

. turieg impossible, even when moral reform on the Brahman side might 
otherwise have gone far to knit, bring them once more into being. 

It is curiously hard to elicit anything informative ahout the rela- 
tions between Brahman and Buddhist in the centuries between Asoka 
and the dying out of Buddhism in India. We cannot gather from 
‘Asoka’s injunctions to tolerance between religions whether he had these 
two in view atall. A century and a half after his day, in the Questions 
of Milinda, we find no bitterness about Brahmans, nor anything 
amounting to interest either. Their duties as a class are recited as just 
a matter of social tradition. Later again, in the Jataka Commentary, 
in-the ‘Ten Sorts of Brahman” Jataka, the criticism of Brahmans in 
nine of the ten is put into the mouth not of a Buddhist, but of a 
raja, rivalry between whose class and the Brahmans was old and social, 
not religious. And when finally we see the Bauddhas or Saugatas dis- 


5 Buddhaghosa, in his Visuddhi-magga, gives no heed to Brahmans what- 
ever, save to make pesas, comment on the immoderate eating to be seen in 


‘some’ of them. — 3 


~ 
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‘cussed in a Hindu Manual of a late medieval date, the writer’s concern 
ig merely academic. 

As to the waning out of Buddhism from practically the whole of 
India, and how far it may have been a result of its estrangement from 
the mother stem of Indian religion, this would need a separate treat- 
ment. There niay once have been, to adapt Shakes speare “room enough 
in India for" both religions. But that day passed. Brahmanism (i,e. 
Hinduism) and Buddhism had io fight for life with the incoming 
Muhanmadanigm, Especially, Bucdhism, -sincé in it the worship of 
the IIighest, the Most, the Heroes was not nominally’ kept. ever to the 
front. f 


Where, as in the case of decadent Buddhism, that Highest had be- 
come dimnied by concentration on, not the Most, but the More......... I 
mean,. where arahan and Buddha had replaced Deity............ ejection ' 
was easier and quicker, Decadent Buddhism could not stand, and 
petered out through inherent decay in its religious ideals, and through 
India's insistence, in her own way, itself decadent, but not so decadent, 
. on man's need of keeping the Most, the Highest, as his main quest. : 
Tosum up: I have tried to show, that if we speak of Buddhism as 
arising within Brahmanism, we mean, not Brahman externals, either in 
attention to ritual, or relative want of attention to the religious 
importance of conduct. We mean, Buddhism started in agreement with 
the central religious tenets or principles of the. Immanence in 
Brahmanism of that day. Next, that in drifting apart from Brahma- 
nism, Buddhism, in not attaching importance to ritual and on attaching 
importance to the religious sanction of conduct, did so without any 
crisis arising such as we look for in schisms or ruptures. Nest, that 
while drifting apart in this twofold way (ritual and conduct) it was in- 
svitable that there should be dragged in ‘a drifting apart’ also in the ` 
centra] teaching of Immanence. In this way the lofty meaning of ‘self? 
or spirit suffered in Buddhism thé same "worsening, though in a different 
way, which it has suffered in our days in Europe. For us, self means 
usually our worse self; for India self meant, means our best self; for 
Buddhism it came to mean something that- was non-existent. This, the 
third and. greatest pliase in the breach in relations, was aided in two 
ways from non-Brahmanical movements: (i) the study of mind-ways as 
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apart from the man; (ii) the growth of monasticism, in which the 
standard of manhood wag lowered to mean, not something capable of 
becoming Godhead, but something it was better to end. Finally I hold, 
that the exile from its parent stem shóuld come more into account than 
it does when the causes of the decay of Buddhism in its native land 


üre sought. 
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Agriculture 


—-ffhe Greeks while in India had heard of the tradition that the 
god Dionysos first yoked oxen to the plough, and made many of the 
people husbandmen instead of nomads, and provided them with the 
implements of agriculture." Now Dionysos has been identified with 
God Siva. But this interpretation does not apply to all cases. We 
find Dionysos to be the same as Samkargana because just as in Greece 
the former is associated with wine and plough so is the Jatter in 
„India?  Samkargana is another name of Balarima, who ig usually 
. represented as carrying the plough on his shoulders. We can, therefore, 
rensonably infer that Dionysos here is not Siva but Balarüma. 

The masses were occupied with agriculture. While classifying 
the people of India into seven classes or ‘castes’, Megasthenes observes 
that the husbandmen as a class were "far more numerous than the 
others."^ From certain passages in the Jain sütras we come to know 
that lands and houses formed the main possession; of a householder.’ 
Most probably agriculture was confined to the countryside; and the 
husbandmen with their wives and children dwelt in villages and 
did not go into the urban settlements. There was some agri- 
cultural activity in the towns or the cities also, for, the city of Aornos 
contained ‘‘as much good arable land as required for its cultivation 
the labour of a thousand men."* So also, the fieldbounds of Campa 


1 Arr. Ind. VII. : 2 M'Crindie, VI.p.64fn. - 

3 Arr. lnd. VII. 

4 Meg. Frag. 1.—Diod. IT. 40. cf. Meg. Frag. XXXII.—Strabo XV. I. 40. 
“The second caste consists of the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion"; cf. Meg. Frag. XXXII.; Arr. Ind. XI. :'The second caste consists of 

_ the tillers of the soil, who form the most numerous class of the population’’. 
Megasthenes evidently spoke of India so far as it was under Candragupta 
Maurya. Cf. Meg. Frag. LVI; Pliny. H. N. VI. '*...... Some till the soil..." 
cf. Meg. Frag. LVI. B.; Solin. 59.6.17; cf. Arr. Ind. XVI. 

5 Uttar, XIII. 24; Lbid., IX. 49; c£. Ac. Sü., 1. 2. 3. 3; Ova., T; Ac. Sū., 
1. 7. 9. 4-6. : 

6 Meg. Frag.1; Diod. II. 40; cf. Apast, 1.39. 91; also Baudh, II. 3.6.33. 
Vide also Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. I, p. 237; also the section on towns. 

7 Arr. Anab. IV. XXVIII. Vide also Itin. Alex. 108 & 112. 
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. were "turned up by hundreds and thousands of ploughshares and dis- 
played far-reaching pleasant dykes."* It will not be out of place here 
to mention that in the royal parks of. Palimbothra, among the cultivat- 
ed plants, there were sonie which received special care from the servants 

-of the king.” ` We have instances, however, of the urban people 
cultivating lands which lay around their cities, that is in the suburbs 
outside. Such lands existed round the city of Patala, and also 
around the city to which the Malloi, (the Malavas) had fled for poshiie 
when Alexander invaded their territory.” 

Very probably in urban as well as ‘suburban areas agriculture was 
carried on, though naturally on a much smaller scale. 

Agriculture, was, under state supervision, being superintended by 
commissioners.” It is, therefore, quite natüral that the condition of 
agriculture, and the agriculturists was-not bad. 

he husbandmen were exempted from fighting and other public 
services; they could devote the whole of their time to tillage. But 
Megasthenes perhaps did not understand the real state of things, 
when he says that the lusbandmen were exempted from fighting; 
the rules of caste, in fact, did not alow the husbandmen to weild 
arms in battle-fields.'* 

- Unlike the Assyrian kings, the: Indian kings could not possibly 
ask the agriculturist to take up arms in times of war. For, they 
could not override the dharma of the land. Thus when Alexander 
asked "Texiles whether he had more soldiers or husbandmen, he com- 
plained that as he was at war with ‘Abisares and Porus, he required 
more soldiers than fell-labourers.! . Could he not recruit soldiers 

“from among the field-labourers? Suidly not, 

Perhaps as the king did not summon the agriculturists to take 
up arms in battlefields, he had to maintain a large standing army 


eut 


8 Ov.sec. l. (In the jain sacred works the descriptions contain much that 
is exaggerated). DE 
9 Aelian. XIII. e; xviii; : 10 Arr. Anab. VI: xvii: 
11 Jbid., VI. vi. ' Dux 
.12  lbid., "VI. xii. ef. Mog. Frag. XXX1Vj Strabo XV. 1. 50-52. 
13 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. lI. 40; i 14 Lbid., I; Diod. II. 41: 
15 Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Ruf. VLE. xii: ; 


- 
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ut a great cost.!® Hence in one part of the country when the soldiers 
were fighting out the battles of their kings, in' another part the husband- 
men could be seen peacefully pursuing. their work without any fear 
of danger." i 

The husbandmen were of a very mild and gentle disposition." 
They were regarded as public benefactors by the people;!? they were 
regarded as a class that was sacred: and inviolable ; even an enemy, 
therefore, did not come upon the husbandmen at work on their land. 
and harm them in any way; thus they were protected from all injury." 
So we would ipso facto be led io suppose that in ancient India battles 
and wars did not affect agriculture or the people who were engaged 
with it. But it was not so invariably; when the aggressors came from 
outside Iridia, they being foreigners, did not spare the ogrieulturists, 
Thus, for instance, when Alexander advanced upon the city of Patula 
the agriculturists there fled away in preat terror? Similar things 
might have happened elsewhere too.” B 

The husbandmen were dependent io some extent om neatherds, 
shepherds and hunters, “that is, those who formed the third caste of 
Megasthenes, inasmuch as they’ freed the country from the’ pests with. 
which it abounded, viz., wild beasts and birds which devoured the 
seeds.** They were also dependent on the artisans who fashioned the 
implements of agriculture. According to- Megasthenes these latter 
were not only exempt from paying any taxes, but they also received . 
maintenance from the ki ing.? The king tried io imprcve the condition 


of the agriculturists hy convening Great Assemblies at the beginning 


.16 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 41; /bid., XXXII; Arr. Ind. XIL; Ibid., XXXIII; - 
Strabo XV. i 47. i a 

17 tbid., XXXIII; Strang xv. i. 40; Ibid., I; Diod. II. 36; llid., XXXII; 
„Arr. Ind. XI. a : 

18 lbid. XXXTIU; Strabo XV. i. 40. : : 

19. Ibid., 1; Diod. II. 40. i 20 lbid., Diod. II. 36. 

21 lbid., Diod. II. 40. But somo wicked porsons intentionally injurod the 
crops in tha field. l f 
. 22 Ibid., XXXII; Arr. Ind. XI; Ibid., XXXIII; Strabo XV. i. 40. 

23 Many, for example, were sold into slavory, cf. Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Ruf. 
1X.iv. ‘ m 
24 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 41; lbid. XXXIII; Strabo XV. i. 40, 
95 Ibid., 1; Diod. II. 40; lbid; XXXII; Strabo XV. i. 40. 
26 Ibid, T; Diod: 40. i 
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of every year and rewarding those scholars who discovered any means 
‘for improving the crops and the cattle.?" 

Lands for agriculture were always low-lying; they were ou a level 
lower than that of the village dwelling site, the homestead land.” 
The agricultural lands may be classified as (i) uplands, and (ii) low- 
lands.?* Upland’ crops and low-land crops are familiar things among 
the agriculturists of to-day. But one peculiar feature of the culti- 
vation of these uplands and Jowlands was that both the classes of lands 
seem to have been sown by the ploughmeni about the same time during’ 
‘the rainy season.” : If the agricultural lands were. really so sown, the 
present practice certainly differs from the past; for, at present the 
uplands and the lowlands’ are not sown simultaneously. 

' There were officers, who measured the lands ‘constantly, as was 
done in Egypt, evidently for purposes of the assessment of revenue.” 
This frequent measurement of lands was necessary, because many of 


2 


the lands were subject to aliuvion and diluvion." These officers be- 
longed, to the Irrigation Department. They have beeu identified with 
the Rajukas of Asoka," the Rajjugáhakas of. the Jétakas, whose duty 
was to measure the lands with a rajju or rope. The lands were 
measured by aiyattenas.? One ‘niyattana’ wag equal to two hundred 
cubits or forty thousand Aasias square, that is, ten ihousand yards 
"square in English measurement.* 

From the Jain sources we get no information regarding the com- 
munal cultivation of land. On the other hand, almost all the passages 
referring to agriculture seem to suggest the existence of the system of 
separate cultivation.” In this connection it is worth noticing that the 


Jain siitras were composed on the banks of the Ganges, that is, in 


. 27 Strabo, XV. i. 39. : 98 Ibid., XV. i. 48 

29 lbid., XII. 12. . 

30 Jbid., This is quite evident. from the passage itself. Here. no reference is 
made to any subsequent cultivation of either the upland or tho lowland crops. 

31 Meg. Frag. XXXIV; Strabo XV.i.750-52. 

39 Vide Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 172. 

33 P.E.IV. vide also Raichowdhury, Vol. Hist. Anc. Ind. (2nd edn.), 
p.199. King Hastipala had an assembly-house for his rajjukas. 

34 The rajjus were probably something like the modern chains. 

35 Uvas. I. 19. - 86° See Hoernle’s notes on Uvds. I. 19 

87 Ac. Sa. , 1I. 10. 10. ; ‘Uvas. I. 19. 
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Eastern India. But Nearkos tells us that among some E land was 
cultivated by, families in common. When the crops were collected, 
each person took away a load for his subsistence throughout the year. 
The remainder of the produce was burnt to, provide them with a reason 
‘f6% setting to work again and not sitting idle.** . Nearkos evidently 
spoke of conditions in the Indus valley. 
l ‘Agricultural labour was carried on by the house-holderg them- 
selves. The husbandmen of Megasthenes? were perhaps freemen 
householders: -In the Jain literature the term gāhävai includes the | 
husbandmen. The husbandmen were probably helped by their sons. 
and dependanis," which led the Greek writers to, think that among the 
people (of Mousikanos) it wag a.custom “to employ instead of slaves 
youngmen in the flower of ‘their age, as the Cretans. employ the 
Aphamiotai, and the Lacedemonians the helots.’’*? E 

But sometimes the landowners had their lands: cultivated i 
labourers, who got only a part of the produce of the lands in lieu of 
wages. They were called bhagillus. "These bhayillus were,. However; 
very cruelly treated.** 

Besides wild beasts and birds there were certain idle and: cruel men 
who were in the habit of injuring the crops. We hear that some- 
times, the householder or his sons: "Hheniselves set fire to-the corns out. 
of anger. for some reason or other.’ Floods were another source of . 
danger. 

The Macedonians were struck by the amazing fertility of the soil.‘ 


88 Strabo, XV. i. 66. The oops were burnt for purposes of serving as manure. 
for the next sowing. 

“89 Meg. Frag. ] I; Diod. II. is Ibid., XXXII; Arr. Ind. XI; Ibid., XXXI; 
Strabo XV. i. 40. 

40 Uvàs., 1.2. There are innumerable references to the term in Ac. Sù., 
Uttar. Kalpàsütrá and many other sacred books of the Jains. 
41 Cf. Ac. Sù. I. 2. 5. 1, where the joint family members have been mentioned. 
- Vide also Àc.'Sü.; IT. 10. 10. ; f. a 42 Strabo XV. i. 84. 

: 43 Bhàágilla (bhagila), possibly an equivalent of bhagika. See Sitrakrt. Il. 
2, 68. Weare not however, certain whether bhdga means a sixth part of the 
produce, as Prof. Jacobi thinks. \ : 

44 The crops named are kalama, masura, sesamum, mudga, beans, nispava, 
kulattha, àlisanda, elamiecha,— Sütrakrt. TI. 2.63. 45 Sütrakrt, IT. 2. 44. 
46 Aelian, Hist. Anim. XII XXXII; Meg. Frag.1; Diod. II. 85; Pliny VII.2. 
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The soil near Mount Meros* favoured the growth of chance-sown seeds, 
- and, even laurel, spikenard, ivy and vine grew wild here. The king- 
dom of Taxiles had a highly productive soil? If we can rely on 
what Diodorus says, Alexander, after overcoming king Embisaros,°*° 
-advanced through a country of surpassing fertility." This probably 
refers to the regions beyond the Hydaspes. Strabo says that the country 
beyond the Hypanis was very fertile, and this is corroborated by 
Arrian; the inhabitants of the region were goodagrioulturists.*? 
About the reason of the fertilities of the soil Arrian in his 
Anabasis says that it is due to this fact that the. plains of India were 
formed from the alluvial deposits of rivers. Megasthenes also holds 
the same view.” Strabo says that after the subsidence of the’ floods, 
the half-dried soil, though scratched into furrows by any common 
labourer’, brought whatever was planted to perfection." The other 
parts of India must have been equally fertile. l 
The falling of the rains? and the melting of the snow Íed to the 
overflow of the rivers.5* Aristoboulos says that the Indian rivers were 
flooded by the rains from the north.5 It is very interesting to note 
that flood and inundations often made vast changes in the surface of 
, the country. Aristoboulos says **that when he was sent on some busi- 
ness, he saw a tract of land deserted which contained more than a 
thousand cities with their villages, for the Indus, having forsaken ita 
proper channel, turned itself into another on the left much deeper into 
which it burst like a cataract, so that it no longer watered the country 
on the right, from which it receded, for this had been raised by the 
inundetions not only above the level of the new channel, but even that 


47 Mount Meros is modern Mar Koh. It lay near the city of Nysa (modern 
Nanghenhar, if Nysa be Nagara of Ptolemy). Nysa is ancient Noacha of Taxila : 
—-gilver Scroll Inscription. 

48 Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Ruf. VIII. x. 

49 Plutarch's Life of Alex., ch. LIX. See.alsoMarshall’s Guide to Tarila, 


p. 2. 
59 Possibly king of Abhisara is meant. 
51 Bib. Hist. Diod. Sic. XVII. xc. : 52 Strabo XV.i. 37. 
53 Arr. Anab. V. vi. 54 tbid. 
55 Meg. Frag. II.—Arr. Exped. Alex. V. 6. 2-11. 56 Strabo XV. i. 13. 


57 This clearly refers to the rains and the melting of the snows in summer ; 
Strabo. XV.'i: 18. d 
58 Strabo, XV. i. 17 ; Arr. Anab. V. ix. 59 Strabo, XV. i. 19. 
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, of the new inundations,’’® . The. excavation at Kumrahr and at 
 Besnagar have shown .that sometimes whole towns were buried under- 
neath the silts newly- deposited by the floods." - l 

The floods were very heavy; and the whole country lay under water. 
; The -rivers rose to the height of forty cubits, of which twenty filled 
the. channels to.ihe brim, while the other twenty Swept away the 
plains. As a safeguard against the floods, the towns in the Indus 
valley were usually built on ‘mounds’, that is, on elevated places; and 
in times of floods they looked like so many islanċs.® But in rural areas 
only the dwelling sites, ‘of, the villages, were on a raised level.® . 
Megasthenes ‘says that when the fields lay under water, large fishes 
crawled into them and at the time of the réceding of, waters, the hus- 
bandmen used to catch these fishes." While. the Macedonians 


-encamped near the Akesines, they were obliged to shift their abodes to | 


higher ground at the time of inundations.** 
Floods commenced. about. the time of the summer. solstice’? and > 
ceased after the setting of the Arcturus.** 

The Greek writers. do not mention that the floods caused any serious 
injury to agriculture. On the other hand, Strabo writes that seeds 
Were sown even when the lands were still half- dried after the floods" 
have subsided. , .. : 5. 


,.  Megasthenes says that famine never veiei fnis and he ina 
good many reasons for the same. First of all, there was an abundance 
of food-crops which included cereals, millet, pulses of different sorts, 
rice, bosporon and many others.. Next, India had a double rainfall 
jn course of a year, one in winter and.other in summer. On account 
of this double rainfall there was a double crop every year; and in case 


one of them proved a failure, the people were always sure of the 


60 Ibid. 61 A. S. R., 1918, 14; 1912, 13. 


62 Strabo XV.i.18. > 63 Ibid: 
64 Ibid., XV. i. 45. 65 Meg. Frag. LIX ; Hist. Anim. XVI. 19. 


“66 ‘(In summer'solstice). Strabo XV. i. 18. 

67 Rains fell in about the summer solstice, i.e. about the setting of the 
pleiades. $E 

'68 Strabo XV. i. 18. u : 69 Ibid. 

70 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. IT. 36; at: Strabo XV. i. 13; Ibid. XV. i. 20; 
Arr. Ind. V. ids sg 
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other. Besides, there was a usage, almost universally observed by the 
people, which might have prevented the outbreak of ‘famines in India. 
In times of war the husbandmen were allowed to remain undisiurbed 
inasmuch as the soldiers never ravaged an enemy’s land with fire, nor 
cut down its trees." Megasthenes probably meant. a general and 
protracted famine; for, famines were not quiie unknown in ancient 
India. In Antagada-dasdo the ‘famine-food’ for the Jain monks is 
mentioned." But then towards the end of Candragupta's reign, a 
terrible famine broke out in Magadha, which extended over twelve ; 
years. Such a prolonged famine must have resulted in serious econo- 
mic.dislocation throughout the country. It is very strange that 
Megasthenes does not make mention of this great incident. Possibly 
he left India before the famine occurred, that is, before about 302 B.C. 


Rainfall 

. Justas in modern times, so also in ihe past, India enjoyed the 
- benefits.of a double rainfall. But Nearkos wrote that the plains of 
India. were watered with rain in summer, but were without it in 
winter; 'obviously, ‘Nearkos wrote it from his experience. During the 
winter the Macedonians stayed. in the cragey heights of the Hindukush, 
when mountains were covered with snow, and rains were not seen.” 
During the course of ‘their ten months’ sojourn, which occupied the 
whole of the late autumn, the winter and the following spring and the 
summer they saw no rain.” |: 

As to what Aristoboulos said about the rainfall of India there has 
been much misunderstandng. The followers of.Aristoboulos in later 
times observed that the plains of India were not watered by rain.'* In 
a passage where Strabo quotes Aristoboulos, it is said that the moun- 


- LU 
tains and the regions at their foot received rains and snow, while the 


71 Meg. Frag. 1; Diod. IT. 36. For a recent explanation of this asser- 
tion of Megasthenes see Radharaman Gangopadhyaya’s Some Materials 
for the Study of Agriculcture and Agriculturists in Ancient India,’ 


pp. 112-126: f 5" 
72 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 36; Arr. Anab. V. IX. 
73 Strabo, XV. i. 18. 7A Ibido XV i. YT. 
jo Ibid. 76 lbid., XV. i. 94. 
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: plains had neither." By * “regions at the foot of the mountains" 
Aristoboulos probably meant Taxila and the surrounding country, and 
by ‘plains’ he meant that part of India which lay between the 
Hydaspes and Patalene. For, he refers to the absence of rains in this 
` part of India.'* But he says that in the country beyond, rains and snow 
fell and lands were easily cultivated.? H ere he is probably referring 
to the Upper Punjab and the mountainous regions of northwestern India 
or to the country west of the Indus between the Hydaspes and 
Patalene.*? 
In the mountainous regions to the north-west of India rains were 
very Jones In the country round about Nysa, modern Naghenhar, 
rains used to pour down so heavily that the bunches of grapes fell off 
in the vineyards. Aristoboulos writes that the Indian rivers were 
flooded by the-rains from the north." In the mountainous countries 
‘of Paropanesene, Aspasioi and Assakenoi* rains set in early in spring 
. and poured down. day and night in torrents without intermission.** 
When the Macedonians were in Pale, rains fell for the first time.” 
"But the truth of this statement is doubtful; for they had already: ex- 
` perienced heavy rainfalls in: Paropamisadai, Aspasioi and "Assakenoi.** 
During the course of their march eastwards from Taxila, the Macedo- 
nians saw that the whole ay between "Taxila and the Hypanis was 
being watered by heavy rains.“ 
Kathiawad and the neighbouring regions were also subject to heavy 
rains; we hear that the lake Sudargana, which was built during the 


77 Ibid., XV. i. 18; cf. Ktesias. Frag. I; Bib. LXXII. p. 144. 

78 Strabo, XV.i. 19. and 26. . 19 Ibid. 

80 For tothe east there is the desert of Rajputana which was well known 

\ to the Macedonians (Herod. III. 98.). Here in the heat of the sands, there 

could not have been any snowfall, nor any rains. But in the country west 
of the Indus we have the mountains of Beluchistan where there were possibly 
falls of rains and snow. Cf. Vincent Smith, #. H. I., 4th. edn., pp. 40-41. 

81 Meg. Frag. XLVI; Strabo XV. i. 6-8>. 82 Strabo XV. i. 19. 

83 Paropanesene is the Hindukush. The territories of the Aspasioi aud 
the Assakenoi are to be located in the valleys of Bajaur and the Panjkora. 

84 Strabo, XV. i. 17. 85 Ibid. 

86 lbid: - 87 Ibid. 

88 EI., VIII., 36; Flect’s Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 56-65, 
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reign of Candragupta Maurya, thrice burst out on account of heavy 
raius. The Arthasdstra contains certain details about the rainfall in 
the different parts of India," e.g., Anupa received twentyfour drogas 
of rainfall, Avanti 23 drogas, Jamgala (probably Kurujaimgala) 16 
dronas, Aámaka?! 18} dronas and the western countriés and the borders 
of the Himalayas got an immense quantity of rainfall. 

The following passage from the Acárünga Sütra gives a very brief 
description of the country during the rainy season; '*when the rainy 
season has come and it is raining, many living beings are originated 
and many seeds just spring up, the roads between (different places) ` 
contain many living beings, seeds etc............. the foot-paths are not 
used, the roads are not recognisable.’’®* .From ‘this it appears that the 
eastern. Gangetic: plain received'a fair quantity of rain, 

India, às Eratosthenes states; received her summer rains from ihe 
Etesiaà winds and from the vapours which arose: from the rivers." 
Rains used to set in early in spring, and lasted till the rising of the 
Arcturus, that is, the beginning of autumn.” So the rainy season 
extended over about six months. But this was the case only in the 
Indus valley, that is, western India." In the Gangetic plains rains 
lasted for four ‘months, and ceased only in the beginning of Marga- 
Kirsa. In other words, in the eastern part of India rains set in in the 
beginning of Sravana and lasted till the end of Kürükh or the begin- 
ning of Margasirsv. From the Girnar inscription of Skandagupta we 
come to know that ihe rainy season: followed the summer and that the 
country witnessed heavy raius in the month of Prosthapada, so that the 
period of rains roughly coincided with that of Gangetic plains." 


- 89 ibid. 

90 In the Arthasistra we find that the raingauge (varsamdna) was used for 
measuring the rains in those days. It was a very simple contrivance. In front 
of store-houses, there were bowls (kunda) the mouths of which were wide as 
an dratin, that is, twenty four a&gulas; and these served as raingauges. 

91 Either the Aspasioi and the Assakenoi are meant or the Aímaka kingdom 
of Deccan. 


92 Artha. N., TL, 24. 93 Ac. Så., 1I. 3.1. 1. 

94 Strabo XV. i. 13. 95 Ibid., XV.i. 17. 

96 For, the knowledge of the Grecks about India was confined to the 
western part of our country. 97 Ac. Sü., IL. 3. 1. 4. 


98 Fleet's Gupta. Inscriptions, pp. 56-60. 
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Lands were irrigated with the waters of many rivers." Quintus 
speaks of the river Ethimanthus which was used for irrigation by the 
people on ity banks.'" We are not, however, certain whether the waters 


of the Indus and,tributaries were used for purposes of irrigation.’ 


Some rivers supplied water even for the nurture of garden vegetables.’ 
In fact, there was an extensive system of irrigation, though, . of course 
there might have been lands which were cultivated without.the help 
of. irrigation. In 1914 the remains of an irrigation canal of the 
Maurya or possibly pre-Maurya period were exhumed by Dr. 
Bhandarkar at Besnagar. The, canal was seven feet broad and five feet 
and six, inches deep. 4 King Mabápadma Nanda extended several 
channels (panádi) fot purposes of irrigation from Tanasuliya vada to 
the capital town of Kalinga. The Archzologicai.Department has not 
been able to find out any trace either of the reservoir or of the 
channels. This, however, shows the extent of care and attention 
paid by the ancient kings to,matters of agriculture and irrigation. 
Under the Mauryas also irrigation was under state supervision."* 
There was a special Irrigation Department maintained by the king. 
"Megasthenes wrote, ‘‘some superintend the rivers, measure the lands, 
us is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices, by which water is let out 
from the main canals into their branches, so that every ore may have 
equal supply of it,.2°7 From this Vincent Smith infers that a water -rate 
must have been levied, and that there was ‘a regular system of | 


canals,’1°8 


99 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 36-37. This explains why some of the oflicers 
of the Irrigation Dept. had to superintend the rivers. cf. Dion Chrys. 
Orate. XXXV. 434. á 

100 Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Ruf. VII. ix. 

101 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 37. The most notable of the tributaries of 
the Indus were ‘“‘thé Hupanes, the Hudaspes and the Akesines" ; Cf. Arr. Ind. 
‘IV. “We ought not.........canals". ` 102 Ibid., 

103 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 35. The expression “greater part of the soil 
is under irrigation" implies that there were probably lands, which did uot 
require to be irrigated. 

194° 'A.S.R., 1914-1915, II, pp. 69-70. 

105 J.B.0.R.S., 1917, pp. 425-472. i 

106 Meg. Frag. XXXIV; Strabo XV. i. 50-52. : 107 Ibid. 

. 108 Smith's E. H. I., 4th edn., pp. 138-140; Oxford History of India, 2nd 
edn., p. 91; Asoka, (Rulers of India Series), p. 95. i 
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The Girnar rock inscription of Rudradaman tells us that Pusya- 
gupta the Vaisya, who was Candragupta's governor of the western 
provinces (rüytrika), built à reservoir by making an embankment across 
a gorge of the hill for purposes of irrigation and named it ‘Sudarsana’. 
But for some reason or other he could not construct the irrigation 
channels, and these were done by Yavanarüja Tusáspha, the viceroy 
of Aíoka.' The scheme was an ambitious one and it required much 
time and labour. Begun during the reign of Candragupta it was com- 
pleted. only in the reign of his grandson A&oka. 

| In consequence of a double rainfall and an extensive system of 
irrigation the soil bore two crops in the course of a year.’ In ihe 
winter season wheat,!!! barley, pulses and many other esculents were 
sown; and in the summer or rainy season rice, bosmoron, sesamum, 
millet and flax.” Strabo ascribes a double crop also to the fruits, 
" Ploughing was perhaps carried on with the help of oxen. In the 
`. country. of the Aspasioi Alexander the Great captured about 230,000 
oxen. Ouf of them he selected those better in size and beauty and 
sent them to Macedonia to be employed in agriculture." 

Probably for a deeper ploughing some people employed elephants 
in agriculture; they regarded them as forming the main part of their 
stock in cattle.''5: 

' From what has been said above it can easily be inferred that big 
plouglis were employed in agriculture. In the U'vásagadasáo the teeth 
of a pisaya have been compared with ploughshares.!!* 


109 xi., VIII, 36. i : i 

110 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. TI. 35.36; Strabo XV. i. 13 and 20. Lbid.» XVI. iv. 2. 

111 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. 11. 36; Strabo, XV. i. 13. l 

112 Strabo, XV. i. 20. : 

113 bid. XV. i.13; Meg. Frag. 1; Diod. II. 36. 

114 Arr. Anab. IV, xxv; cf. Itin. Alex. 105. "MEE 

115, Meg. Frag. LVI; Pliny N. H. VI. See also N. C. Banerji's Economic 
Life and Progress in Ancient India, pp. 116, 121. Prof. Banerji’s sugges- 
‘tion is that the employment of oxen even to the number of 12 implies either 
a deep ploughing or the hardness of the soil. But the theory of the existence 
‘Gf a deep. ploughing is more probable than the theory of the hardness of 
the soil. The alluvial soil of North India is naturally soft, and some 20 years 
back, Dr. Spooner proved that the soil of Patna district-has been extremely 
soft from time immemorial (ASR., 1912-13. H). 
. H6 Uvàüs. II, 94. 
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During the growth ofthe plants the cultivators had to take great 
` care of the fields, ab the/weeds that grew by the side of the plants had 
to be removed. 117 Tn thé Jain literature*** where the cutting of the crops . 
` when ripe is referred to there is no mention of the sickle. Sickles must 
have been used, for at Taxilà and Sarnath such implements were found 
in course of excavations. Affluent landowners had a large number of 
carts for carrying the grains from the fields to the barn-door;'? they 
also possessed a large number of boats which were perhaps employed 
for the same purpose." It may be added here by way of an explanation l 
. that probably the rich landowners had large acres of land, which lay 
a.long way off their houses or their barns. Then the seeds were dried 
in the sun. Threshing and: husking processes have also been re- 
- ferred to by Strabo. He says that rice was husked in the same way as 
barley."? In the Acürühga Sütra the winnowing of grains is men- 
` doned.?, The winnowing sieve was called swppa.7* Besides winnow- 
ing, we hont of the grinding of grains on a rock (siláe) or ‘on a piece 
-of clay. The granary was called pinu; igtpindi?* or khala. UT Now 
from the Vedic literature!?* we come to know that in the granary bundles 
of grains were beaten ‘or trampled upon. There were storehouses 
(kosthid or kolejjà or kosthdgdra™’) for the preservation of erains.**? 
The kings also used to keep storéhouses for emergencies, 7 
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117 Sütrakrt., TL. 2.11. 118 Anuttar. 

119 -This is based on the explanation of thc term Suyvdhaniehim as given 
in the commentary. Though thecommontary is of a later date, yet it seems 
that the explanation given there is-probable, and has been taken from earlier 


commentators. For parts of the commentaries on Jain works are traditional, 
. being handed: down from teacher to pupil. - 


120 .Uvàs. I:: 121; vide also n. 119. 191 Anuttar. f 
199 Strabo XV. i. 18.. ` 122 Ae. Sa. II. 1. 6. 8. 

194 Uvas. IT. 94. ` i 125 Ac. Sa, IL. 1.6.8- 

126 Sütrakrt., YI. 6 26. 197 {bid., 1I. 2. 41-46. 
. 128 N.C. Banerji’ s Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, p. 115. 


129 Wbid. "130 Uttar, XI. 26 
131 c. Sü., L, 1.7.2 . 


132 Sohgaura Inscr. in /A., 1896. 
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Caitanya as an Author 


It has never hese critically discussed whether Caitanya, with whose 
name the form of Vaisnavism prevalent in Bengal is.associated, ever 
wrote any religious or speculative works as did the founders of other 
Vaisnava Sampradàyas. The pious imagination of his followers natu- 
‘rally loves to invest him with the highest academic glory and! scholastic 
eminence. One at least of his early biographers, himself a highly 
trained scholastic theologian, puts in Caitanya’s mouth long philoso- 
phical discourses, marvels of exege:.s and elaborate sectarian theologi- 
‘sing, even though this picture of Caitanya as a Sastric Pandit is not 
consistent with the general impression given of him in the biography 
itself as a devotee of great emotional capacity, surrendering himself 
more: and: more ^to rapturous abandonment. Even when a 
e mere "boy, Caitanya is said to have possessed extraordinary precocity 
of. intellect ‘and some. of. his: learned biographers make out 
that lie was: a “youthful prodigy, mastering all branches of learning at 
ihe age of fifteen; At the same time we are told that his fond parents 
were at first averse to sending the boy Caitanya to school for fear that: 
learning would lead him, as it led his elder brother Viévarüpa, to asce- 
. ticism, and he was allowed to grow wild at. will. Later on he was 
. sent: to one Visnu Pandita and Sudarsana for elementary education, and 
: then to Gangadasa, who was chiefly a grammarian, for more advanced 
studies. It is probable that Caitanya displayed in his younger days 
a keenness and intelligence much above the average. He does not, 
. however, appear to have cared much for deep or wide scholarship, and 
it is really not necessary to present him as a great scholar when his real 
greatness lies in other directions. His education was. probably that of 
a well-born Brühmana boy at such a centre of learning as Navadvipa, 
but his studies appear to have been chiefly confined to Sanskrit 


Grammar, especially Kalapa Grammar,’ and probably to some literature 


1 Vrndüvana-dása telis us (Cattunya-bhagavata, Adi vii that Caitanya’s 


teacher Gangidasa was proficient in Grammar area X Ue quia ) and 


Caitanya’s knowledge and teaching of Grammar are more than once mentioned. 
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and rhetoric? to which allusion is made. Although Navadvipa was, 
and still is, famous for its teaching of New Logic (Navya Nyäya), there 
is Karavi! no evidence to show that Visvambhara (as Caitanya was 
then called) ever studied this subject. On the contrary, people noticing 
the -keenness of his intellect, are said to have on one occasion wished 
that he had studied Ny&ya and become a great Bhattàcarya, which he 
was in their opinion sure to become.? 

Caitanya’s dialectic exploits of the period, during which he became, 
a householder and set up a school like most educated Brahmanas of 
the time, are made much of in his two orthodox biographies, but the 
descriptions of his scholastic triumphs are obviously exaggerated, and 
even appear as: puerile. He is said, for instance, to have vanquished 
in disputation Keéava Bhatta Kāśmīrī, the well-known scholar and 
commentator of the Nimbarka sect. The account is given at some 


Kegava Kismiri, for instance, speaks contemptuously of his teaching of Grammar 


( Riga equum FETT sm, -P's Adi xi; STATA amet were Fa 


Caitanya-caritamrta Adi xvi, 32 35) which Caitanya himself admits as a matter 


_OF pride (RY qu SIEN WIE afara «fx, C-C; loc. cit). ' Reference to Kalüpa 
is alo made by J ayananda in his Cate qo nud 
2 Caitanya himself is reported to have admitted that he-made no serious 


andy of Rhètorig (Guci aR magn RRG AT, C-C., Adi xvi, 52), but in his 
alleged disputation with Kegava Kāśmīrī he is made to rely chiefly on his stray 
knowledge of this subject. _ $ 


3  &e qq tma a f R aA a WA He aT aÈ (CBM, Adi 
xi. No reliance can be placed on the legend narrated in the Advaita-prakase 
that Caitanya wrote a comméntary on Nyüya, but threw the work into the 
Ganges out of compassion towards a Brühmana who had written a similar work 
but who was afraid lest it should be eclipsed by the more learned commentary 
of Caitanya. The lēgend is obviously inspired by the pious tendency of glorifying 
. Caitanya by imputing scholastic eminence to him. The Advaita-yrakasa, the 
historicity of which work itself as well as the genuineness of the printed text 
is open to serious doubt, also speaks of a comimeniary on the Srimad-bhagavata, 
but of this there is no mention elsewhere. The legend that Caitanya was a 
pupil of Vasudeva Sürvabhauma Bhattücürya need not be seriously considered. 
The Vaisnava tradition delights to make a great academic figure out of Vasudeva 
and assigns to him four distinguished pupils, viz. Raghunitha Siromani, the 
Naiyüyika;  Raghunandana, the Smürta;  Krsnánanda Agamavagisa, the 
Taüntrika; and lastly, Caitanya. But Caitanya's pupilship, though plausible, 
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length in Krgnadasa Kaviràja's biography. What really happens in 
Vigvambhara’s so-called, disputation with this formichble scholar, who 
was the author of learned commentaries of the Bhagavad-gitd, tho 
Vedanta-sütra and other works, is somewhat strange. Visvambhara, re- 
quests Kesava to compose a hymn to the Ganges, on the banks of which 
they meet, and on Kegava’s reciting ez tempore an astonishing series of 
verses on the subject, all that Visvambhara does to silence him is to pick 
rhetorical and grammatical flaws of a rather fastióíous kind in the 
verses cited. This is the whole extent of the learned disputation, and 
the account in its triviality.is extremely disappointing. The disputa- 
‘tion is omitted in other biograpliies of Caitanya. It is given for the 
first time by Vrndivana-déisa, from which source obviously Krsnadüsa l 
eluborates it. In the same way Visvambhara is represented elsewhere 
as picking grammatical flaws in Iévara Puri’s poem. No concealment 
however is made here of the fact that Viévambhara was chiefly a teacher 
of grammar to young pupils, and -possessed some stray knowledge 
perbaps of rhetoric. All that these Navadvipa legends tend to indicate 
is that Caitanya’s youthful and thoughtless mind was at this time filled 
with the scholastic spirit and pride of learning of his native place, and 
that the sprightliness of his boyhood had developed into the pedantic 
but harmless arrogance of a young Pandit. One might even suspect 
sectarian loyalty in the biographers in making a veteran champion of 
the rival Nimbürka school suffer defeat at the hands of the youthful 
Caitanya; but, apart from pious credulity, the episode is poorly pre- 
sented and is hardly worthy of a really great scholar, such as Caitanya’s 


biographers make him out to have been. Keáava of Kashmir was the 


appears to have no foundation in fact, for the accounts in his orthodox biographies 
do not mention this fact; on the contrary, they show that Caitanya’s first meet- 
ing with Vasudeva must have taken -place at ‘Puri, where the latter 
lived. Probably the venerable old scholar had already left Navardvipa 
before Caitanya was oid enough to bo his pupil. In the accounts . of 
Caitanya’s early life no reference is made to Vüsudeva's teaching Caitanya, 
whose attitude at Puri was hardly that of a pupil towards his teacher. Vasudeva 
appears to have been mcro of à. Vedüntist than a Naiyüyika, and this is confirmed 
by his known commentary on Laksmidhara's Advuita-makaranda. 

'4 For a good analysis of the academic aspect of this episode, seo Calcutta 
Oriental Journal, December 1933, pp. 91-99, in which the writer of the article 
expresses his conclusion that “the entire episode looks very suspicious." | 
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son of Srimangala, disya of Mukunda and pra-sisya of Sundara Bhatta, 


as he himself tells us in his various Sanskrit works. He was the author 
of learned commentaries on the Brahmopanisad, the Bhagavad-gità, the 


Srimad-bhàgavata (Sk. X) and other works; but the most well-known 
work for bis school was his Prabhā commentary on Srinivisa’s 
Kaustubha commentary on Nimbarka’s Vedünta-párijáata, The meet- 
ing with Caitanya, as a matter of fact, is not unlikely, for Kedava 
lived in the latter part of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century ; l 
but there can be no doubt that the account has been grotesquely 
exaggerated. ; l 
A study of the general trend of Caitanya’s life will also make it. 
clear that although he possessed great qualities of leadership and extra- 
ordinary powers over minds of men, he did hardly at any time of bis 
career concern himself directly with the organisation of his followers. 
When he turned his face towards Puri immediately after his Sannyása 
' at the early age of twenty-four and made his permanent residence there, 
he practically lost all direct touch with the active propagation of his 
faith in Bengal; and this was probably one of the reasons why the 
sect never achieved any real solidarity in its later history. Although 
a close connexion was kept up between him-and his followers in Bengal, 
‘his departure must have been a great loss to a cause which had hardly 
had time yet to establish itself firmly. The later disruption of the’ sect, 
the organisation of which was left chiefly in the hands of Nityànanda, 
who appears to have possessed other views than Caitanya, was partly 
due to the laok of direct contact with the Master, whose personality: 
was, not only the strongest asset of the community but also-the only 
powerful influence. which could unify and organise it into a compact 
body. While the movement in Bengal fell into disorder after his death, 
the influence of his personal presence for long years at Puri has conti- 
.nued to make Orissa a stronghold of the. Vaisnava faith up to 
the present day. ` 
Absorbed in his devotional ecstasies Caitanya does not appear to 


have ever sought to build up a cult or a sect. If such a cult or sect 


] 5 Ed. in the Pandit, viii, ix; also ed. by Nityasvarüpa Brahmaciri, 
Vrndávana 1906.. 
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gathered itself round him, it was due chiefly to the influence, of his 
personality and the powerful appeal of his evident devotion. ‘The 
enthusiasm of some of his more practical or more scholastically inclined 
disciples would feign see in him a great organiser and expounder of a 
system of theology, but neither propagating zeal nor theological ambi- 
tion ever appears to have entered his simple life of intense religious 
emotional realisation. If some notable conversions were achieved, they 
were not the result of any direct missionary effort on his part, but, 
as the orthodox records themselves reveal, they were due to the powerful 
impression he could create on receptive minds by his outstanding 
religious personality. _Mven admitting that he could employ philosophy 
or theology as a weapon in argument, it was yet his vivid sensc 
of spiritual truth which could cast a mystic spell and call Yorth a Ceep 
and lasting response. ‘This wonderful. spiritual. influence could 
enthrall men of great capacity and inspire them with’ a lifelong zeal 
for sectarian pionéering, laborious scholarship and’ devotional austerity ; 
but to attribute, this achievement to any. conscious effort or purpose is 
to misread. the whole trend of his life. . 

l The later development of the sect and the cult, aie is chiefly 
the worl! of his disciples ‘and! associates. At the same time, one must 
guard against the error of supposing that the cult and the sect were 
entirely created by his followers to-whom Caitanya was a mere figure- 
head or a willing instrument. Caitanya’s personal relation to his 
leading ‘disciples, as borne out by the orthodox records, clearly 
demonstrates that on the main lines of its growtli and expansion the 
movement was directly ‘inspired by the example of his life and 
experience, even if he did. not actually persevere at the task. If he- 
possessed the capacity, he never had in his emotional absorption either 
ihe time or the willingness to found' a sect or a system; but from the 
very beginning the movement bore the impress of his personality and 
developed on the lines of his spiritual experiences, which formed its 
greatest and most powerful asset. This was the driving force by which 
the movenent orgunised anc: propagated itself during his life-time, and 
. which inspired his leading disciples to organise and propagate it after 
his passing away. As such this was his highest. contribution to the 
sect and the cult, The standard of Vaisnava life and devotion set up 
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by his own life, the new spirit of emotionalism which he imparted to 
traditional piety, the widespread émotional appeal of the new mode of. 
Sankirtana which he developed, the sincerity and contagious passion 
of his realisation of the Radha-Krsna cult, the expansive and liberating 
power of his catholic and simple ideas of worship, his devotional fancies 
about ihe Vrndàvana settlement, his winning over of scholars and 
devotees who were to be. the future organisers of the sect both on its 
„practical and doctrinal sides and his inspiring them with a selflesh 
love for the task,—in one word, his. great religious life and) personality 
clearly gave an initial direction and an impetus to the movement, which 
gradually organised itself-in the hands of his followers into a definite — 
` sect and cult. P 
If Caitanya did not concern himself actively in the work of . 
organising his followers, which was left mostly in the hands of Advaita 
and) Nityünanda, still less did he take upon himself the work of a thinker 
or writer. However much intellectual pride he is reported to have 
possessed in his youth, he gave up his scholastic pursuits after his 
return from Gaya. A man of his great emotional capacity was hardly 
ever fit for serious or sustained intellectual effort, for which he never 
“showed any particular bent, and which became more and more im- 
possible as years went on. To a man of his temperament spiritual 
"iealisation was hardly a matter of speculative discussion. In spite of 
the fact that some of his scholastic biographers delight to depict ` 
'Caitanya as a trained theorist expounding with precision a whole 
theological system and’ invest him with the omniscience of a Sastric 
-Pandit,° they also indicate that in his ecstatic absorption he was careless 
of mere Sistric knowledge. The theology that is placed in his mouth is. 
clearly the theology of a later day; in which these biographers 
- themselves were severely trained. It must not also be forgotten that. 
the significance. of Caitanya’s teaching, like the teaching of all 
„great teachers, lies not so much in his special interpretation of this 
or that text, but in the reality and force of his inner spiritual ex- 


‘perience, which gave him an extraordinary power over the minds of 


6 In one place for instance Caitanya is represented as explaining a text 
in 61: different ways. 
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men, The whole trend indeed of Caitanya’s life was aguiust his being 
an exact scholar or thinker. When Caitanya closed his school after 
bis return from Gaya he is reported to have shut up his books and said 
to his pupils that for him lessons were finished from that day. The 
words became almost literally prophetic, for in after-year& he hardly 
ever read or wrote anything. The scholarly pursuits of a Pandit, the 
pride of learning or the zest for dialectic disputations—all passed out of 
lis life, which now began to move in an entirely different atmosphere. 
Outside the Srtmad-bhayavata, the newly discovered Brahma-samh ita 
and tlie devotional lyrics of Bilvamigala, Jayadeva, Vidyapati 
or Candidasa he appears to have vead next to nothing. It is misdirected 
'zeul which invests him with the false glory of scholastic eminence; his 
true greatness lies in other directions; and his power over men came 
from other sources, 

. It is not surprising, therefore, that Caitanya wrote nothing with 
the exception of eight Sanskrit verses, which are given as: the 
Siksástaka, and which are:nothing more than expressions of his simple 
and passionate faith. All these eight versos are to be found under his 
name (cited'as Sri-bhagavatah) in the Zadyavali compiled by. Ripa 
Gosvümin, who was an immediate disciple of Caitanya.  havikarna- 
püra in his Caitanya-candrodayd appears to negative the idea 
that Caitanya ever wrote anything about his doctrines. Anandin in 
his commentary on Prabochànanéa's Cuitunya-cundramrta distinctly 
' states that Caitanya never composed any work, but he meets the ob- 
jection of those who maintain the impossibility of propagating any 
. devotional doctrine without'such meaüs by saying that even if Caitanya 
wrote.nothing he transferred his own energy into his disciples like Rupa ¢ 
and inspired them to reveal the doctrines.*. The altribution to kim, 
therefore, of any specific work or specific doctrine is more a matter of 
pious belief than a positive historical fact. It is indeed difficult to say 
how much of the elaborate theologising which is piously put in his 

7- nunu yranthadi-racanam vind liladi-vistéranam -na syát, granthadih ko'pi 
na krtah sri-krgna-cuitanyena katham tad-vastu-prathanam iti vaéeyam.| bhagavaté. 
süksüd grantha-karanabhüvad hrdaà bralimani brahma-prakasitavpe $-rüpadisu 


svegu hrdi śaktim saficárya. tat-lad-dvarega. sarvam prakasitam iti] /. 
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mouth was actually uttered by him, for these reported utterances of his 
are in fact faithful summaries of the highly scholastic works of the six 
Vrndavana Gosvamins themselves, who as leisured recluses could devote 
their keen and highly trained minds to the construction of elaborate 
systems of speculation. It is not clear, therefore, how far these teneis ` 
of a later time actually represent Caitanya’s views. No doubt Caitauya 
is represented by Krsnadisa ay’ commissioning Sanàtana and Ripi 
Gosvümins to prepare these learned texts as the doctrinal foundations 
of the faith and suggesting to them elaborate outlines and schemes ; but 
these outlines and schemes are so suspiciously faithful to the actual 
and much later products of the Gosvaimins themselves that this fact 
takes away whatever truth there might have been in the representation. 
That some such relation actually existed between the Master and! his 
learned disciples i is highly probable, but excessive zeal hag represented 
it in a distorted perspective. It is also remarkable that while these 
Gosvàming themselves make a general acknowledgment of the inspira- 
iion derived from Caitanya and his life, there is nowhere any acknow- 
ledgment of direct instruction -or outlining of schemes to them 
by Caitanya.* The actual personal contact of Rüpa and Sanatana with 


8 Sanatana Gosvümin, for. instance, in the llth verse of his Brhad- 
bhdgavatamrta states ; 


wT MTSU UA ee pA ATAA ARRETA: od 
The word anubhütasyo here is significant. Sanitana does not anywhere say 
that he actually received any direct instruction in-thesé matters,’ but that he 
is compiling. what he felt about the character of Bhakti in Caitanya himself. 
At the end of the Digdarsanī commentary on the same work he says again: 

wa maf. : gaa: | effe degens war Meet T i 
which speaks indeed of inspiration received from Caitanya, but not of direct 
instruction by him.  Rüpa similarly speaks of inspiration derived from 
Caitanya (hrdi yasya preranayü pravartitv’ham varüka-rüpo' pl); but there is 
nowhere in the works of the six Gosvümins any acknowledgment of direct instrued, 
tion by Caitanya, as alleged by Krsnadase Kavirája. Had it been a fact, it is 
improbable that they would have been silent about it. Nor is the, fact mentioned 
jn any other biography of Caitanya. The Bhakti-ratndkara informs us that Rüpa 
and Sanatana were already advanced in years and well trained in Sastric 
knowledge, as well as predisposed to Vaisnavism, when Caitanya met them; this 
must have beon one of the reasons why Caitanyn selected them for the special 
task of systematising the theology of the sect. l 
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the Master was indeed very brief, while there is no’ evidence to show 
that Jiva, their nephew, ever had this good. fortune. It is hard! to believe 
that within the period of a few months at the most, they could have 
been. instructed by Caitanya, as alleged, in the whole range and depth 
of the Bhakti-éàstra and in every such detail of theological doctrines 
as they set it forth in their elaborate and voluminous works which un- 
doubtedly betray the learning of a life-time. It is certainly true that 
Caitanya inspired these men of great talent with a life-long zeal for 
the task, which made them scorn celight and live laborious days; he 
might have also suggested to them his own ideas of devotion born out 
‘of his own religious experience; and above all, his life itself must have 
furnished them a vivid text'to enlarge and comment upon. But to hold 
Caitanya responsible for every fine point of dogma and doctrine elabo- 
rated by Sanàtana, Ripa and Jiva would indicate an undoubtedly pious 
but entirely unhistorical imagination. 

‘It is worth remarking ` ‘in this connexion that although Bengal 
Vaisnavism presents: itself as a deliberate historical religion promulga- 
ted by a definite founder, yet in the practical working out of the system 
the direct intuitive realisation. or teachings of the founder do 
not expressly find a place. Except'the usual obeisance and homage to 
Caitanya andi general passages testifying to. his identity with the 
supreme deity, there is nowhere in the extensive works of the three 

early authoritative Gosvàmins (Ripa, Sanátana and Jiva) any direct 
reference to his personal views and teachings. These theologians and 
philosophers are chiefly concerned with the godhead of Krsna and his 
Lila as revealed in the older scriptures; and Krsna in their 
theory is not an Avatàra but the supreme deity himself. They are 
almost entirely silent about Caitanya-lilà and its place in their devo- 
tional.scheme, and it is somewhat strange that in presenting a system 
in Caitanya's name they rely exclusively upon older sources and' do 
not refer at all to his direct realisation of spiritual truths. The divi- 
nity of Krsna as the exclusive object of worship is elaborately estab- 
lished, but the divinit of Caitanya, which is implicitly acknowledged 
in the Namaskriyüs and miscellaneous devotional verses, is hardly ever 
‘discussed. It is said in the later Bengali biographies of Caitanya that 
these works themselves. were not only inspired but were directly com- 


a“ 
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municated to these disciples by Caitanya himself. It may have been 
so, but there is no direct acknowledgment of this fact by the Gosvimins |. 
themselves; and what: appears to have been communicated (if. we take 
the texts themsélves as evidence) is not his own Anubhava but elaborate 
scholastic systems based on and developed from inherited Vaisnava 
tradition. Nor is there any devotional.interpretation of the persona- 
lity of Caitanya and Caitanya-lila as there is of the personality of Krsna 
and Kyrsna-lila.’ ‘There can be no doubt that the devout life of Caitanya 
inspired these faithful disciples, but in the actual builcing up of their 
systems of philosophy and theology, there is no reference to the life, 
personality or views of the Master himself. There is, on the other 
hand, an ‘entire dependence on a complicated system of. interpretation 
of older sacred texts, rather than upon any direct and vivid Spiritual 
illumination. lu these works of the Gosvimins we reach indeed a 
high level of the emotional doctiine of Bhakti in the setting of a vital 
system of religious - beliefs, and the life and personality of Caitanya 
must have been a powerful exemplification of ‘these - beliefs and coc- 
drines, but we.still move in an indefinite haze of mythology, sentiment 
and speculation derived from the Purànie tradition; while the intellec- 
tual seriousness or the ethical nobility of the tenets is hardly propound- 
ed with the force of direct realisation, inasmuch as they are 
completely merged in a floating. mass of uncertain myths, legends and 
traditional beliefs. In all probability Caitanya himself never. claimed 
any divine honours, but the piety of his ‘devout followers exalted: him 
as such, making him an incarnation not only of Krsna but also of 
Rädhā. It is, however, remarkable that this doctrine of single or double 
incarnation is nowlrere discussed by the six authoritative Gosvamins. 
Nor do they anywhere.recognise or inculcate as'a creed the worship of : 
Caitanya or his image, although this became a notable feature of the 
later development of the faith. ` i 
Whatever might have been the case, the fact remains that Caitanya 
‘never thought it necessary to emulate the founders of other’ Vaisnava 
Sampradiiyas in the writing of religious or speculative works himself, 
nor did he care much about limself putting together what he taught 
and. practised. The only work that can be ascribed to him with 


certainty consists of the eight verses which are attributed to him in Rüpa 
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‘Gosvimin’s Padyāvalī (nos..22, 31,32, 71, 98, 94, 324, 337). The eight 
' verses which are assigned here are also represented! by Krsnadása Kavi- 
.rüja in the last chapter of his biography as having been uttered and ex- 
.plained by Caitanya himself, and' they are named Sik säştaka. (6, 
Antya, xx,; 64-6 5). Krsnadàsa states: 
qd sm pm wf eA fr fama. 
ae ae ats a Bente db) 

Caitanya is made to retite and explain these verses to Svarüpa and 
Ramananda at Puri; but the word pürve in the statement quoted above 
perhaps suggests that the verses were probably composed) by him long 
before this. This supposition would explain the somewhat curious fact 
that the Padgaávalz,? unlike most other works of Rüpa Goyvamin, does not 
‘contain any Namaskriya to Caitanya but that it still contains these 
verses assigned. to Sri-Bhagavat. It is probable that this anthology 
was an early compilation, which Rüpa Gosvàmin might have completed 
before he left Ramakeli to become a professed follower of Caitanya. If 
this surmise is correct, then it is likely .that. these verses, which 
Caitanya probably composed, in his younger days at Navadvipa, were 
naturally included by Rapa in his collection of Vaignava verses. The 
honorific epithet Sri-Bhagavat is not inconsistent with the conjecture ; 
for the glorification, or.even deification, of Caitanya must have already . 
begun at Navadvipa and ‘created the: mass of miraculous Navadvipa 
legends which Vrndavana-dasa collects in-his biography. We are also 
told by the Bhakti-ratnakara that Ripa was already predisposed towards 
Vaisnavism and Caitanya ' before he becamie an ‘actual convert to 
Caitanyaism and that he was even at this early period already i in touch 
with Navadvipa. If this surmise about the inclusion of Caitanya’s 
verses in an anthology which f even, though compiled: by one of his closest 


disciples, contains no Namaskriyä to him, be not. acceptable, then one 


9 A critical edition of this work by the present writer, based on 16 manus- 
cripts, is being printed and will ba published shortly in the Dacca University 
' Oriental Publications Series. The numbering of the verse .as well as attribution are 
cited here as they are in this edition. The verses are given’ almost in the 
same order as above in Krsnadisa' s work. "These verses are found in all Mss 
of the Padydvalt and are uniformly assigned to "Caitanya. 
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must. -presume that these verses: were e added at a subsequent revision of 
l the: work. This alternative presumption, however, is open to the objec- 
tion that if we presume subsequent révision and addition, it is inex- 
plicaple why a Namaskriya. to Caitanya could not also have been, simi- 
-larly added: when the work was revised. Whatever might be the expla- 
nation, there is, however, nothing which would throw doubt ou the - 
genuineness of these verses, with’ the exception of the. second} verse . 
‘given below, which is found assigned to one Madbusiidana in’ the 
Subhágitàvali of Vallabhadeva. But this ascription of the Subhdsita- 
vali is undoubtedly overridden by the testimony of Rüpa Gosvamin 
whom we can certainly take as a better authority on this point. These 
eight. verses by Caitanya are in the order in which they are given in 
the Padyàávali. 


Sewer vara rare 

aa erate fragman! 
o gahi sf na d 
aiaei qe fara saratia Ui 
aaa faf: erp a F: | 

Care TI ST ATTA 

S sffieerfrererfst rer: und 
aai ger ath aRU i 
“marten STRA Bay: wur ER: uiu 

qR at far emerit t 

UNDC WINES 

feaageftaest fram ut 

WIR TACTIC 

mob TES fire | 

gafi qq: FAT 

qa ame wien 


Caitanya as an Author ; Sis 
a Wd seb gend 
frat ar SRTRINT SETS d 
m a A 
-I ATA AT teu 
l gara PAT SENT aT | 
ead r MART 3 uen 
mea a gat frees a 
AMAIA WT ar 
aaar a fase egal oc 
AA S UH AIT Us l 
These verses are expressions of devotion simply. Their earnestness 
and depth of feeling cannot be mistaken, and it is not necessary to read 
any abstruse theological meaning into them. Apart from such theo- 
logical bias, one can very well take them as the utierances of a goc 
intoxicated devotee surrendering his all and pining for his deity Krsna. 
If in the last verse cited above, the devotee imagines himself as Radha 
longing for her beloved, it need not be taken as supporting the special 
theological creed that Kygna. incarnated himself in Caitanya both as 
Krsna and Radha; for oue of the essential.modes of devotional realisa- 
. tion of this sect, as practised) by Caitanya, consists of the practice of 


‘Raginuga Bhakti, an emotional state in which the cevotee imagines 





himself as one of the dbar ones of Krsna. | 
In the Caitanya-caritamgta of Krsnadása, Caitanya is made 
io recite some other Sanskrit verses, but it is not clear if they 


were actually composed by him, e.g. Adi, xvi, 82: 


sgag ord AR a rgng | 
gR aaa maea AT N 
Also Madhya. i, 211 {which Caitanya is stated to have spoken 
to instruct Ripa) but the'verse actually occurs in Paricadasi ix, 84: 
qea am anfi cerf 
ANARA TTR ARITA, Îl 
Another passage of a more sententious characters said to have been 


ullered by Caituuyu (Antyu vi 285); it exposes and ceüsures the im- 
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proper. expectations which a begging ascetic often seriais wiih 
regard to the alms he gets in his wanderings: 
AINEA AAAI TATATE | 
wat TTA q WU Sede a areata t u 
Also, Madhya ii, 45: 
s Sarre she qum à id 
arate diam ARA | 
Jiva Gosvimin in his Bhakti-sandarbha, p, 477, cites the verse no. 
39 of the Padyàvali'? as being composed by the Bhagavat (kali- yuga- 
H pácanavatüreya sri- bhagavata) "who. sanctified the Kali-Yuga. by his i 
ii descent, ‘a: description which Ji iva: Gosvàmin also: applies to the: ‘case of.. 


- no; 82. (trndd api sunicend, cited above) which verse occurs fii the: 


E Stksdstuka ascribed to Caitanya as well as in this Anthology as 


; Caitanya’ s. The Cattanya-bhagavata puts the following hali-veise ín - 
3 de mouth of unge: o jx UE " 
. BRIT fafa gë — 
"amarte feet revient: n ET 
A Sanskrit work called Gopàla-caritra- (Mitra, Notices iii, ao; lis) B 
or Radhá- or Gopi-premámrta, (Mitra, Notices ii, no. 736), written. in ET 
the form of a Sanskrit Campi with prose and, verse, passes current as | 
a work by Caitanya. It has been printed at the Radharaman Press, 
Berhampore and published at Murshidabad, 1335 B.S. —1927 A.D.; but 
it is curious that the name of the author in the printed edition is given. 
as Mohini Mohana Lahidi Vidyàlamkàrà of- the- village Malaga. 
Three of its verses (Nauki-khanda, nos; 12, 18,-19, pp..33 and 36), how- 
éver, are quoted in the Padyéralz as nos. 275, 273.and 274; but two of 
these (nos. 274 aud: 275) are. assigned by ‘all our sixteen MSS of the 
E 
10 qaid a afaa | 
qa afta xa RTEPNUAQSPRHIKNTS d 
. Rapa Gosvániin in lus anthology ascribes this verse to Sri-hhagavad- 
tyüsa-páddh. ^ ' 
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Padgüvali to Manohara (Manoraka, DA) and the remaining one 
: (no. 278) is given anonymously as kusyaoit, although one of our MSS 
(PB) would assign even this verse to. Manohara: On this, as well às. 
oh other grounds the attribution of the. Bopala-adritia or Premamrta. to 
Caitanya - is unjustifiable, l 

A commentary on Bilvamaigala’ g Rounds ‘ta is ascribed! to 
Caitanya-deva i in R. G: Bhandarkar’ s Report 1884-87 (Bombay 1894), 
p. 48, no. 326; ; but this is apparently a mistake for Caitanya-dàsa, who 
wrote a commentary, entitled Subodhint on Bilvamahgala's poem. 
This Caitanya-disa appears to have been one of the Gosvamins of Vrndà- 
vana at whose command Krsnadüsa wrote his: Bengali biography of 
Caitanya.! He is said to have been, a, disciple of Bhigarbha Gosvamin 
and worshipper of the Gopala-image at Vrndàvana; sometimes he is 
identified with’ Caitanyadása-send, son of . Sivinanda-sena and.. 
brother of Paramünandadàasa-seng Kavi-karnapüra. “The commentary 
has been printed,’ but a good manuscript of the, work exists in.the Dacca 

University. Manuscripts Library. In the. concluding verse!* there is a 
reference to Caitanya- dàsu's being a Govinda-püjaka. It is a brief but 
good commentary which has been appropriated very largely by Krsna- 
Case: Kavirüja i in his own commentar y (Sáraüga-rang guild) on Bilvaman- 
pala’s Stotra. : 

Various short collections at verses of the Stotra type are often found 
ascribed to Caitanyi, but none of them appears to be genuine. They 
are either the works of Caitanya-dàsa referred to above or some less 
known Caitanya Gosvamin or of even some anonymous scribblers, over 
the performance of which no sane criticism will ever be enthusiastis. 
But they are all piously attributed to Caitanya, after the old manner of 
lumping all anonyma upon a:single author or personage of traditional | 
repute. At any rate, if by any chance any of them prove to be genuine 

[works of Caitanya, they would hardly redound to his credit. We have, 

for iustance, in the Dacca University Manuscript collection a series of 

25 eulogistic Krsnaite verses in Anustubh Sloka' metre entitled 
Premémyta-rusayana. One of the manuscripts (MS no. 2542) of the work 

i v : 
“11, €, Adi viii, 69. . : ' 
apn are TeaATMTAg fadt emi Am XARA FOUR AAT I 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1934 t "s 
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ascribes it in the colophon to Caitanya thus: $ri-jagaj-jivanánanda-sri- 
krgna-caitanya-candra-mukha-nir. gutam premámprta-rasáyanain stotram; 
but another manuscript of the same work (no. 3628) uscribes it 
_ in.the colophon simply to Sri-Caitanya Gosvamin. 1s _ Uther works of the 
' game type found in our manuscript collection are: Y ugals-parihára- 
stotra (8 verses) and. Sri-radhikastottarasata-ndma (a fragment of 17 
verses in Anustubh Sloka metre). Many. other sectarian compositions 
of this kind will possibly be discovered in other collections, but it is not 
‘necessary to waste time over these poor productions which no amount 
of misdirected zeal will be able to glorify even by ihe strange deviée of 
associating them with the name of Caitanya. 

A Bengali version by Krsnakibkara-Düsa of the Sans skit Bhakti- 
bhava-pradipa of Jayagopüla-Dàsa, disciple of Suidarànanda,* a MS 
of which, existing in the Dacca University- collection (no. 3065), 
appears to have been copied in Saka 1630—1708 A. D., quotes, however, 
several verses ($1. 8b to 21a,.as given below) lfrom the: Premdimyta- 
rasayana referred to above, and ascribes: the work distinctly to Caitanya 


(visegata], premamyte s$ri-caitanyenoktam, fol. 164b). "This testi- 
se | | 

13 This may or may not be Caitanyadisa Gosvàmin. 

14 This Sundarinanda may or may not be the Sundaranánda who is roferred . 
to by: Krgnadasa (C-C, Adi xi, 23) as a disciple of. Nityánanda and as belonging 
io the Nityainanda-gakha. See also C-U, Antya vi, 61; C-Bh, Antya vi; Gaura- 
gauoddeía, śl. 127. He is regarded in the later hagiology of the sect as one 
of the twelve Gopals (dvádaéa-gopálu), an incarnation of Sudiman. This Krgna- 
kinkara was probably the younger brother of Kagirima- disa, the famous Bengali 
translator of the Mahābhārata; for from his Bengali Sri-krsna-vilása it appears ` 
that his orginal name Krsna-dàsa was changed by his Guru, Gopàla (or Jay "a-gopála 
as here) Dasa, -into Krsnakinkara. The present Bengali version of the Bhakti- 
bhāva-pradīpa, -however, has not been mentioned by Dinesh Chandra Sen ior 
-noticed in any catalogue of Bengali manuscripts. The original Sanskrit work, : 
however, has been noticed by Aufrecht (i, p. 9908. Another Sanskrit work by tho 
same. author, entitled Bhakti-r atnakan &, is noticed by Rajendra Lala. Mitra, Notices 
ix, no. 2918, p. 31. The name of the author, however, is given by Mitra as 
Gopiila Dasa (and -not Jaya-gopala Disa}, which appears fo be a mistake; for 
one of the concluding verses. cited by ‘him from this work says! prathayati jaya- 
éabdüd yas tu gopala-dasah. The date of composition of this work is given as 
Saka 1511=1589 A.D. Ii is alse quoted in the Bhakti- bhava-pradipa as madiye 
bhakti-rainakaté. 
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mony of a late work need not be taken as conclusive, but it indicates the 
fact that by this time the Premámprta-rasáyana, ‘rightly or wrongly, 
came to be attributed to Caitanya. There are, however, sever al ascrip- 
lions.iu this Bengali version of the Bhalti-bhava-pradipa, which are 
positively wrong, and which certainly throw doubt upon the accuracy 
of the attribution to Caitanya. For instance, on fol. 170b it ascribes a 
verse to Rüpa which is stated io occür in the Bhaigavata-sandarbha.™ 
Neither is the Jhágavata-sandarbla. by. Ripa, nor does the cited verse 
occur in it, As the Pr emiimyta-rasayana Sotra, however, iy short, con- 
sisting only of the 35 verses in Anustubh Sloka metre, we transcribe it in 
an Appendix to this essay as a curiosity which illustrate certain aspects 
of the later development , of the cult, The theme is a description of 
Krsna’s qualities as contemplated by Rädhä,.but it is really a Krgnaite 
Stotra of. hardly any great merit. There is no inherent iinpossibility 
„of its being Caitanya's own composition, unless it is by Caitanya-casa ; 
bùt the question’ must be left ” open 9nd there is more conclusive 


evidence to that. effect. 


S.K. Dr’ 
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T'REFRHRFRUNN E 


TIEA SHE D 
VAI PUTET ard frugem | 
aiaiai erate BAS: usu 
PU: aaga wise Tae | 


15 qafe maT ETE FT 
qrexrard aff fe ASTA i 
AAT wate Aaaf: Seq: 1 
* This ‘transcription is based generally on Dacca University Library Ms 
no. 3628, with variants noted from Ms no, 2542. : The-first named Ms (marked 
here as A) in Bengali character consists of only one folio, having 14 and 15 lines 
respectively on its two pages: neatly written, fairly correct, modern script of 
probably’ the early 19th century. The second Ms (marked. here as B) is much 
older, worn ‘gut and fadea in many places;-part of the first page (fol, Ib) being 
entirely indistinct and faded ‘out. It. consists of 8 folios (beginning on 1b and 
ending on 3a) of 9 lines to a page, ex¢epting fol. 8a which contains 8 lines. 
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=- The coppei-plate, in question, was discovered, quite accidentally, 
during reclamation of land: from the dense primitive forest 
in F Plot, West. Sunderban, near the sea-coast of Bengal. The 
site which is situated -in the islet of Rakhsaskhali, not far-from the 
mouth of the river Hughly, is bounded by ihe vast expanse of water 
called the Satamukhi river on the west and the comparatively smaller 
estuary Burirtat on ihe'east.! The copper-plate was discovered while 
excavating one of the many earth mounds scattered over the ground, 
each containing a square brick chamber witb an extraordinary thick wall, 
surrounded by another thinner wall at a little distance. The chambers 
are now roof-less, but the thickness of ihe walls indicate that 
formerly they supported one or more storeys. The presence, 
however, of a Buddhist monument, referred to in the inscription, is 
significant. - 'The historie importance of the forest land is not only 
attested by the remains of temples and stray sculptures in stone, but also 
. by the existence, in the neiglibourhood, of a village with the significant 
name ''"Páthar-pràtimàü." It is also evident that this portion of 
‘Sundazban, now infested by wild beasts, was a flourishing centre of 
civilization, with the old course of the Ganges flowing by, at last up to 
the time of the Muhammedan invasion. , 

The inscription is written on one side, is plated with a thin 
lining of silver. © Such silver-plated inscriptions are rather rare. Apart 
rom the material and the valuable and interesting data contained in- 


the grant,? the copper-plate contains, on the reverse, the only engraved 


1 For exact ‘location See Vurendra Lesearch Society's Monograph No. 1. 
Rajshahi, 1930; map facing p. 12. i 

3 Ït appears to me that contrary to our prevailing notion, just on the ere 
of the Muhammadan invasion, parts of lower Bengal did not recognize the Sena 
supremacy and were controlled. by a hitherto unknown Pala family, probably a 
branch of the Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj, who suecessfully raided and tem- 


porarily occupied portion df Bengal during the Imperial Pålas. 
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drawing of any. importance as yet found, and represents the- niy 
Brahminical con position so far discovered. Tis i iconographic and wsthetic 
‘significance, also, is of great interest.? - 

The engraving consists of a Vaisnavite: group on the upper part of 
‘the plate, comprising a striking image of sitting Visnu, with a þe- : 
: flowered standard and sun-shade at the back and a kneeling devotee, 
probably Garuda in front. The peculiar charaeter of the representa- 
tion is further enhanced by the fact that Vignu (hailed in the i inscrip- 
tion as "Bhagavümnürayüna' ) which evidently belongs to the Nrsimha 
variety, as warranted by the arrangement of the emblems in the four 
hands, is squatting. gracefully in the Lalitisana pose, on a wheeled 
chariot, in three-quarter profile. While the figure of Garuda (?) pro- 
minent for ‘its staff under the armpit, remarkable mien, and impassioned 
appeal confronts the- divinity in strict’ profile. | The god is resplendent 
in his usual jewellery and embellishment but his attendant is character- 
. ised by a severe though affective treatment. 
. . From the peculiar style and. technical language, the piece can be | 
safely ascribed to the latter part of the.twelfth century A.D. The 
present engraving may also offer valuable clues to the development of 
Nepalese and Burmese painting, whose Bengali components have been a 
long ago pointed out by Coomaraswamy‘ and so clearly elucidated by 
Kramrisch? recenily. Its remote "connection with Wayang pic- | 
tures of Java and Bali is also equally obvious, . B 


. It 


The inscription which is complete in 22 lines is engraved on one 
side of a single copper-plate measuring abot 103" x8}” inches. A slice 


nieasuring half an inch in length has peeled off from the top, causing 


3 A Tull description and critical estitnato' of the engraving is given by 
. Mr. Deraprasad Ghosh, in the June number of the Journal of the Indian Society. 
of Oriental Art, Calcutta. . 
4 Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and: Indonesian Art. pp. -114, © 
146, qm 
` Kramrisch, St., Nepulise cee Journ. Ind. Soc. - Oriental Art, 
"E ., 1988. ` 
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the disappearance of a portion of a name in the first line, a name 
which, if pre: served. in full; would have probably dida a valuable 
historical clue. 

Another small. part hus similarly been lost at the bottom with the 
consequence that the day of the month, on which the inscription was 
‘engraved, cannot be precisely ascertained.. There is besides a thin. 
crack about 3” inches in length ruining from the bottom right through | 
ihe middle of the last seven lines of the inscription, which has caused 
a slight disfigurement of some of the letters. In addition to this, one 
or two letiers have been slightly damaged, probably in the course of 
_the ‘cleansing process to which the plate was subjected. The inscription - 
is otherwise in an excellent state of preservation and is engraved in 
bold characters of the proto-Bengali script which was current, in the 
12th century A.D. Of the: initial vowels, a, à, i and u, which occur in 
' the inscription, the first two are represented by forms which are almost 
‘completely modern. The form for u (wbhaw in 1.10) shows a well- 
' fornied. curve! towards the: right.as an accretion to the inward curva-. 
ture of tlie vertical line, which has not been carried as in its modern 
prototype upward to reach ithe top-stroke.? The additional curve which 
is to be seen in the modern form above the.top-stroke is also absent. 
` Thé form for the initial i (iti in.1.19) calls for special notice as being 
f somewhat uncommon.’ `The signs for the medial.vowels, excepting those 
for u, à, f, are. nearly the same as those found in the modern Bengali 
script. _As regards the consonants, most of the signs as used in the 
record’. notably those for c, j, t, t, d, dh, p, bh, 1, and l, are more 
or less in the intermediate or transitional stage. In some cases r, is 
present with a dot, an essential accompaniment of the modern Bengali 
form. The transitional form for 2 has been throughout used with one 
or two exceptions where the approximation to the modern sign is much 
closer (e.g. the first » in pupgakarmmánau, 115). The anunasiki is 


used once, e.g. in anydmsca, 1.5). The sign is given in a slanting 


1 Cf. some Tstraküta inscriptions "of the Oth century, where a similar 
. tendency is noticed. For illustration see Bühler, Indische Paleographie, Tafel 
V, 5. 

2 Ibid., Tafel VI, X, 8. 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1934 . 
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position below the level of the top-stroke and may be jontriited. with 
the form occurring in some copper-plate grants of the period.” The 
sign for visurga generally employed in this inscription, consisting of two 
circles joined together, agrees with the one given as an alternative form 
in ihe . copper-plate — of Viévarü üpaséna, sou of Lakymanasena, 
preserved in the Museum ji the: Vaügiya Sahitya Parişat, Calcutta. 
‘In respect of orthography, the peculiarities observed ‘are the doubling. 
of consonants with a superscript + and occasionally of t with a m 
, the use of the same sign for v aud b, the conjunction of a final ; 

with a following v, and a tendency to leave Sandhi.unformed in some 
cases. The language of the record is Sanskrit. With the exception of 
-the usual Huprpeatory: and didactic verses the inscription is throughout 
in prose. 

"The inscripiion is dated in the Saka year 1118 (= -1196 A.D.) and 
records the grant of a v illage called V(Dh)āmahithā by a Samantaraja 
Sri Madommanapala by name, to Maharanaka Vasudeva Sarman, u 
student of the Kāņva branch of the Yajurveda. The Simanta is described 
as meditating on a Mahamandalika whose name ends with Pala and seems 
to begin with Sri. ‘The letter preceding ‘Pala’ can be easily read! as s, 
but there nust have been another letter before it, while has been peeled 
off.’ Samanta Madommanapala is mentioned, in the record to have be- 
longed to, a Pala family (1.8) which hailed from Ayodhya® and secured: 
Pürva-Khátikà where the village granted must have been situated. 


The name Khitika will remind one of Khadi which is mentioned as a 


3 dip, lud., XIV, p. 160, Il. 35, 36, and Plate facing p. 161.; N. G. 
f Majumdar, Zhe Inscriptions of Bengal, Plate facing p. 388, 1, 32. 

4 Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. II, no. I, pp. 77-86, and Plates; The Inscriptions, 
of Bengal, pp. 140- 148; and Plates. d: 

5 fg was probably part of a conjunct letter. The lost: letter may have been 
single or conjunct with or without a medial vowel accompany ing it. 

6 For another reference to an Ayodhya in a Bengal inser. see Damodarpur . 
“copper-plate (d. 224 Gupta era), Ep. Ind., XV, p. 143; XV TJ, p. 193). ‘Ayodhyi’ 
seems to he a familiar place-name in the drin of the 24- -Parganas. There are at 
least two villages of this name (Ayodhyanagar) within the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision, one belonging io the Pargana Azimabad and the. other to -Maidan- 
.maht. (=Madommanapiila P). l 
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bhukti in the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena’ and as a visaya in the $ 
lost Sunderban copper-plate of Laksmanasena.* A Pargana in Diamond 
Harbour subdivision is still known by the name of Khádi. It is 
likely that the Pürva-Khatik& of the present record comprised the 
eastern portion of what was formerly called Khadi, and which is now 
represented by the pargana bearing the same name. It is interesting to 
 nole that there was a Buddhist moliument (ratnatraya-vahih 1.17) in the 
neighbourhood of the village va(Dh P)mahitha. The formal communi- 
cation of the gift of this village was made to ministers and. other officers 
at Sri-Dvarahatika which was- probably thé chief town of Pūrva- 
Khüfika. . It- will be noticed that the donor’ s predecessor, the Mahà- 
‘mandalika, was a Saiva (Parama-Maheégvara 1.1), his own attitude 
towards: the deity Niriyana being friendly (bhagavan-Narayana- 
nirdroha 1.2). In regard io.the picture of a Vaignava worshipper to be 
seen on the other pide of the plate, one wonders if it is a representation 
of the vassal himeelt. . 

The new inscription will be welcomed: by scholars as a contribution ` 
to the history of Bengal in ‘the 12th century A.D. Its importance is 
enhanced. by reason of ‘the date contained in it, for none of 
the inscriptions of pre-Muhammadan times, previously recovered 
in Bengal, are definitely known to be dated in the Saka era.’ 
The present inscription which is to be placed before the Muham- 


madan Conquest is thus in a unique position as being the only record 


7 Ep. Ind. "XY, Pp: 283. : 

8 For an diuini of the text see jandan, 0p. cit., p. 172.. 

9 Ibid., pp. 61, 170. One -of the principal. villages of this Pargana is also 
known by the same name. See Kalidas Dutt’s article in Varendra Research 
Society’s Monographs, Nos. 3 & 4; UH A Statistical Account of Bengal, 
vol, I, p. 106, p. 855. 

10 The Bangad Pillar-inscription of 2 Kamboja Gaudapati is a probable ex- 
ception. Seo J. & Proc. A.S.B., Vín. 1914, p. 619.. But the matter is controversial. 
See Vaigavini, a. Bengali. ae 1330: B.S., pp. 249-252; J. & Proc, 

, A.S.B., 1981, p. 14I." The Tipperah Plate of -Hariküladeva Ranavaikamalla(?) 
and the Chittagong plate of Damodara are later than the new inscription, being 
dated respectively in the Saka years 1141 & 1165. See Kielhorn’s List of Inscrip- 
tions of Northern India, Nos, 365, 366; b. R. Bhandarkar's Revised List, Ep. 

, Ind., XX, part IV, p. 15]. 


] 
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Whose date is aspis referred to the Saka era, Mubammadan authority 
was inaugurated in Bengal within a decade of the date of the new 
record, . Whether it was Lakshmanasena or one of his sons, who was 
seated on the throne of Gauda in 1196 A.D., the date of this inscription, 
is a question of chronology, on which there may be differences of opinion, 
- but it is. certain. that the province was under the rule of some Sena king 
at the time. Our inscription does not refer to him by name, bat it is 
highly rotate that his identity has been concealed under the ‘imperial 
title ‘Maharajadhiraja’ applied in the record to an unnamed ‘paramount 
sovereign. If our interpretation of the text iş to’ be regarded 
as correct," it will be seen that Samanta Madommanapala whore gift 
is recorded in the inscription, was hostile to the suzerain ruler. Tt has 
already been noticed that the Khadi district in Western Bengal was in- 
cluded. in the dominions of Laksmana-Sena, but it appears from the 
present record that the Sena cynasty could no more hold this possession 
in tact as the Palas from Ayodhya are credited with haying ‘established 
their authority in the-eastern part of the territory. Altogether the evi- 
dence furnished by our document seems tò point to the conclusion ‘that 
the control exercised by the central government in the proyince -had 
already been weakened before the onslaughts of the Muhammadan in- 
: vader resulted in the dramatic fall of Nudiah and (hus put an end to the 
Sena rule sometime in the neighbourhood of 1205 A.D. As to the 
Pala chiefs mentioned in the new inscription, one may note as signifi- 
cant Madommanapála's description as, a ‘dhavala simantaraja’ which 


11 The nassage.in question is capable of an alternative interpretation. ‘The 
two titles, Maharajadhiraja and Mahasamantadhipati, may be taken as applying 
to Madommanapila himself, the expression ‘vipaksa-samanta’ in that case meaning 
‘one whose sümantas have been reduced to ‘helplessness’. According to this view, the 
Mahārājādhirāja will be found to be the same as the samanta-rüja, which ‘docs 
not sound quite convincing, part/culatiy in view of the fact that the Senas were 
still the dominant power in tlie province. For another instance of a S&manta making ` 
a similar grant in Bengal, see L. -D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 6064. The 
list of royal officials paying allegiance to the Sümantaràja in the present inscription 
may be explained as more or less conventional. His immediate .predecessor , was 
EE Mahàmindalika, a vassal chief. The "Ramganj copper-plate of Iévaraghosa 
shows that authority over similar officials could be claimed by a Mahamandalika. 
See Tnseriptions of Bengal, Pp: 147-157. 


4 
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probably contains a clue. meaning the origin of his family. The exis- 
tence of a Nayaka or Mahánàyaka, Pratapadhavala’ by name, who was 
the Tuler of J āpila at least from 1214 to 1225 V.S., is known: from his 
own inscriptions found in Bihar.* He was probably a feudatory of 
f Vijayacandra, the Gāhadavāla king of Kanauj, whose name occurs in 
Üie former’s Tātācaņdi Rock inscription. Pratāpadhavala’s family 
seems to have survived the extinction of the imperial Gāhadaväla dynasty: 
well into the 13th century, maintaing a precarious existence against 
the Moslem invaders for some time. The Rohtasgadh Rock-inseription 
of Pratapa, dated. V.S. 1279, in which is to be found a reference to his 
contact with the Moslems (Yavana-dalana-lilé-mamsala—), is regarded 
by Kielhorn as a record cf Praidpadhavala’ s family. In identifying 
Pratapa of this inscription as a descendant of the Japila Mahiniyaka 
Pratápadhavala he cites the phrase ‘dhavalayati dharitrim’ used in this 
document as containing a useful hint. Inscriptions of Govindacandra 
and Jayaccandra recoveréd from Bihar™ testify to the successful attempt. 
made by the Gahadavalas of Kanauj in establishing their authority in 
certaiu portions of that region, apparently at the cost of the Palas who. 
had been driven from Bengal by the Senas in the first haM of the 12th — 
century. There are also indications of hostilities between the Gihada- 
Vilas -and the Seras. It is not improbable that Pratapadhavala 
appeared in Bihar in the wake of ihe movement that culminated in the 
eastward extension of the Gahadavala power. The date of the new 
copper-plate: from Sundarban falls within the period when his family 
is supposed to have been still in existence. The suggestion advanced 
here that the ‘dhavala-simantaraja’ of this copper-plate grant may have 
-been connected with the feudatories of Japila seems to be worthy of 


consideration, !* 

12 Tārācaņdi Rock-inscr., Journal of the American Oriental Socie.y, Vol. VT, 
pp. 547-549; Rohtasgadh Rock-inser., Ep. Ind., V, p. 22, No. 152; Tutrahi Falls 
'Rock-inser., Ep. Ind., IV, p. 311. 13 Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 310-312. 

14. Lar Plate, Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 98-100, Maner plate, J & Proc, A.S.B., 
1922, pp. 81-84; Bodhgaya Stone-inser., Ind., Hist. Quart., 1929, pp. 14-80. Also 
see Benares grant of Jayaccandra, Ind, Ant., XVIII, pp. 129-34.- 

15 One should not, however, overlook the difficulties involved in the theory. 
"The use of the Saka era in the Sundarban plate and the absence of any reference 
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TEXT 


L 1 Om": svasti | Parama-Mahesvara samagta-suprasasty = 
upeta mahimandalika Sri-Sri—pila-dev= Anudhyatah 
L:2 Mahásámant- adhipati-maharaj —üdhirája-vipaksa-sà- 
manta bhagavin = Nürüyana- -nirdroha- dhavala-simanta- 
rája 
sh 8 Sri-Madommanapàla-devah kuśalī | Ayodhya-vinihnyita- 
Pal=invay = oparjjita- -pürvva-Khátik— ántah pati- svi 
"L4 yamukti-bhümau éri-Dvarahatike sam =upigal = isega- 
rüj asrijanyaka-rajaputtra-rijiii-sapt= —ümatya yivad=eki 
L 5° .patra-rinaka-dandaniyak=arohak=anga-rakgaka caita- 
bhatta-sevakidin | Anyam=éc=4kirttitan rija-pid=opa, 
L 6 jivinah prativāsino janapadàn'" brihman=ottaniin yath- 
ārham mänayati bodhayati samüdiéati ca | Vidi- l 
' tam —astu bhayatàm | Vàmahithà-gràm — oyam ratnatraya- 
vahih catuh-sim=Avacchinnah sa-jala-sthalah sa-gartt- 
ia : n 
L- 8 -rah sa-jháta- vitapah '8$-ümra-madhükah | A-catta-bhatta- 
pravegah | A-kificit- kara-grahya parihrita-sarvva- pi 


miu 


L 


L 9 dah. ā-candr=ārkka-kşiti-sama-kālam. yivat™ Vard- 
dhinasa-sagotraya SSIES vved = àntá(-r) - ggata-Künva-- 
sikh — ai- 


.L 10 ka-deá-àdhyàyine | Somadeva-pauttrüya Purusottama- 
` deva-puttrüya | Mahirinaka-Sri-Va- 


to the surname 'Pàla' in the records of the Japila. family are points that max throw 
some doubt on the suggestion advanced above. But it may be mentioned in this : 
connection that there is a theory connecting, Pratapadhavala’ S linéage with. the 
` solar family. . See Ep. Ind., IV, p. 311, fn 10. Madommanapila’s forefathers 
belonged to Ayodhya, the, radtianal seat of that family. Was Palapāla related 
to these feudatories? He assumes the title of ‘Gaudesvara’ in the Jaynagar 
Inscr. dated in the 35th year of his reign, which must be assigned to the 12th 
.' century. Palapala's connection with the Imperial Palas lacks definite proof. See 
1 Cunningham's Archeological Surrey eur TIT, No, 33; J. Bihar e Or. Res, Soc., 
1918, pp. 496 ff. : : : 
16 Expressed by a symbol. 


17 Read Ja* f .18 Read yayäd 


L 15 


L I6 
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sudeva-éarmmane san=mittraya | Mittra-dinena a-kara- 
Süsanikritya pradatt=osmabhih | Tad=yusma- 

bhih sarvvair—eva bhavibhir=api bhoktribhih | Bhiimer= 
apaharana-piteka-bhayat! dànam —idam —anu- 
mody=4numody=anupalaniyam | Prativàsibhih — karsa- 


, kai sca samucita-kara-bhara-pratyay =adikam- 


pradanaih  sthátavyam | Bhavanti c=4tra dharmm- 
ünusürinah slokah” | Babubhir =vvasudha datta rüjabhih 
Saga- 

rüdibhih | Yasya yasya Ai bhūmis=tasya tasya tadü 
phalam i Bhūmim yah i yas=ca bhūmim 
pra- 

yacchati | Ubhau tau punya-karmm =āņau niyatam did 
gga-gàminau || Gàm — eküm svarnnam=ekam _ ca?! | 
bhümer-apya-* l 
rddham=angulam | Haran =narakani=āpnoti yāvad= 
&hüti-samplavam || Sastimva™rya-sahasrayi sva(r)gge. 
vasati bhümidah | Akseptà c=fvamanta ca dvayañca 
narakam vrajet I Sva-dattāņ para-dattā- 

mvà^ yo hared — vasudhàm —imái | Sa visthiyam krimir 
=bhitva pitribhih saha pacyate || Iti.” 
kamala-dal-ámbu-viudulolàm sriyam=anucintya ma-. 
nusya-jivitafica | Sakalam 2idam =uda. 

hritaiica buddhvà N a hi purusaih —para-kirttayo 
vilopyàh. Il l 
Sakibda (h) ITIS vaisakha—diné—1 (P 


TRANSLATION 


d. 1-3—Om Prosperity! The handsome vassal chief, Śri- 


Madommianapala- deva, a sümanta who is hostile to the Maharajadhi- 


rija, the paramount lord’ of sümantas, who is friendly?” to the god 


Narayana, meditating on the Parama-Maihesvara, Maháàmàndalika, Sri 


Sri-pàla-deva endowed with all the marks of praise due to him, and 


being in sound health. 


19 
21 
23 


25 


Read bhayad= . 20 The metre of these verses: Ánustubh 
Read - fica 22 Read ühüta 

Read m varsa- - 24 Road - im vā 

Metre: Puspitagra s 26 nirdroha: lit. friendship or alliance. 
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Ll. 3-0—duly honours, informs and commands all the Rajans, 
‘Rijanyakas; Rájaputras, Rajiiis, the seven amatyas, the entire host of 
servants, headed by the Ekapátra, Ranakas, Dandanayaka, Arohakas 
(riders), the ahgaraksakas (body-guard), Chattas, Bhattas, and all others | 
depending for their livelihood on His Royal Highness, who are not 

: mentioned, the prativasins (dwellers), janapadas (provincials), ihe prin- : 
cipal Brahmins, who have assembled at Sri-Dvarahataka, the place of 
his own salvation, situated within Eastern Katila won by the Pala l 
family proceeding from Ayodhya: 

Il. 6-10—Be it known to you’ that this wives: Vamahitha, out- . 
side the ratnatraya, with its four boundaries fixed, along with water 
and land, pits and barren grounds, woods and trees, with mangoes, and . 
blossoms from which liquor is distilled; not to be entered by Chattas 
and Bhattas, immime from the realization of any: kind of tax, with 
forced labour abandoned ' . 

Ll. 10-13—is given away by Us, as a friendly gift, being ae 
into a grant free from all taxation, to the good friend, the Maháránala 
S1i-Vasudeva- Sarman of the Vardhinasa gotra, student of a portion of 
the Kànva branch of the Yajurveda, son of Purusottamádsta, grand- 
son of Somadeva,—to last as long as the Moon, the Sun and the Earth 
endure. l 

/ Ll. 11-13—Therefore, this gift should be approved and maintained 
by you and all the future rulers too, out. of fear for the sin caused, by 
fhett, of land. 

» Tl, 13-14—The dwellers -and cultivators shall remain by virtue of 

“all payments such as tax, cess (P) and toll, etc, which are due. 

-Li. 14-21—Here are the verses in pursuance of dharma: Land has 
been given away by many kings, such as Sagara. . Whosoever at any 
time possesses the land, to him then belongs the fruit. Whoever ac- 
cepts, and whoever granis, land, ; both. perform a sacred deed and 
always go to heaven. Onej who takes away a cow, à piece of gold or 
land measuring even half a finger gets into Hell (where : ‘one remains) 
till the Deluge is called. He who bestows land resides in heaven for 
sixty thousand years and he who takes it away or approves ` 
(of such action) lives in Hell for the same length of time. He who 
‘takes away laid given either by himself or by others changes into a 
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worm and rots in filth: with his forefathers. Therefore, the good deeds 
of others should not be annihilated by men, considering that fortune 
and human life are as unsteady as a drop of water on a lotus-petal, and 
also appreciating all that has been cited here. 
L.22—The Saka year 1118, on the-.... day of Vaisakha.* 


BENOY CHANDRA SEN 
DxvarRAsAD GHOSH 


* Part 1 of the article is written by Mr. D. P. Ghosh and Part ii by 
. Dr. B. C. Sen. mE j . . 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1934 , . 16 


The Jaina Calendar 
The astronomic chronological period.on which the Jaina system 
is based is the well-known quinquennial yuga or cycle. It is the same 
as that of the Jyotisa-vedaiga and is described in the Garga Samhita 
. as is to be seen in the extant fragments of-the latter work. According 
to Varahamihira’s Pafcasiddhantika, it formed the fundamental 
doctrine of Paitamaha Siddhànta which also Varühamihira considers 
as one of the more important Siddhántas known at his time. 
References to this cycle are met with in the early history of 
Buddhism. mM 
. In the Jaina astronomy a yuga consists of five years and 
' begins with Abhijit. The lunar year and also the solar year 
commence at the sàme point or day and end at the same point 
or day once in every cycle of 30 years whicli is equal to 6 
cycles of five years each, The lunar year gains 6x2 months 
and thus completes one complete intercalary year., Similarly, the 
solar, the Savana or seasonal, the lunar, and the Naksatra years begin 
on the same day and end on the same day or simultaneously begin : 
and end once atthe end of 12 cycles of 5 years.each i.e, 60 years. 
- It must be noted here that the lunar year is really equal to 354 days 
589 muhürtas. In a cycle of five years, there are 60 Solar months, 
61 Rtu months, 62 Lunar months, and 67 Naksatra months. Similarly, 
the intercalary Lunar year, the Solar, the Ritu or Savana, the. 
Lunar and the Naksatra- years will simultaneously begin and end 
once’ in a great cycle of 156 cycles of 5 years each, for 156 x5 
years make 744 intercalary Lunar years, 780 Solar years, 793 Rtu 
years, 806 Lunar, and 871 Naksatra years. 
One Nakgatra year=82781 days 
One Lunar year=354$2 days 
One Riu yearz360 days 
One Solar year-366 days 
l The intercalary lunar year=383 days 2148 m 
The moon moves and coincides 67 times with Abhijitin a yuga 
-öt 5. years, The sun meets with the same star five times in & 


yuga, : 
' he names of the months are ;— 
‘ Modern names: Jaina names 
1. Srivana ^ - au sie Abhinanda 


2 . Bhādrapada. ... .. 7 —— Supratiştha 
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3. Aésvayuja - die. 2 Peek Vijaya, 

4. Kartika ur -.,  Pritivardhana 

'5. Margasirsa l a Sreyàn 

6. Pausya Suxee er Siva 

T. Máàgha . m. 5d De o. - Sisira 

8. Phalguna  .. ele, E . Haimavàn : 

9. Caitra - TUE —.. — ^ Vasanta 

10., Vaiśsākha aire un = Kusumasambhava 
ll. Jaistha a ote Nidagha f 
12. Äsādha ve Am oa Vanavirodhi 


The: year or: the samvatsara. iš, of four kinds :— 
(1) Noksatra-samvatsara- 12 Náksatra. miisas=12 x273} days = 


327 days+ $4 day, 

(2) Susie iss (cyclic year)- =5 years. 

(3) Pramina-samvatsara, 

(4) Saturn-year. 

The first is of 12 kinds, as Sravana, Bhidrapada etc ; ; when 
Jupiter completes the whole circle of constellations once, itis called 
. a Naksatra- ae of 12 years. — 

Lunar dedu 2982 x 12—354 days +33 day. bkew Lunar 
year= 38344 3 days. Baud or Solar year= 12 x 305 =3866 days. 

Thus, once in 30 solar months there will be one intercalary lunar 
month. Hence in a yuga of 60 solar months there will Bè iwo 
intercalary lunar months, Each lunar month , contains two parvas. 
Therefore, a lunar year contains 24 parvas, and an intercalary 
. year 26 parvas. 

"The Pramina-samvatsara is of five kinds: Nakuia 
- Rtu (seasonal), Candra (lunar), Aditya (solar) and intercalary 
lunar. The Rtu and Aditya-samvataaras are thus explained :— 


2 Ghatikas make one Muhirta, 

30 Muhürtas make one Day and Night. | 

15 Ahorátras (Days and Nights) make one Paksa,- 
'2 Paksas make one month 

12 Months make one Year. . 

- The year of 360 days and nights is a Rtu- samvatsara. This 
has got two more names, ‘Karma-samvatsara. and Sàvana- samvat- 
sara. The former name is. given on . account ` of the. fact that 
it is popular among the workmen, Karma ‘month has. no frac- 
tion and facilitates calculations in worldly transactions; the 
rest .have fractions and so are not convenient for calculation 
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purposes, Savana means engagement in Woin. . Hence. that year 
which is chiefly agreeable to work is Savana year. The year of - 360 
days is called Karma and also Savana year. Similarly, the solar 
year is the time taken by the rainy and other seasons: for completion 
of one revolution. Itis, however, usual to. assign 60 days to each . 
of the seasons. . Still each one of them: has: (el ‘days. Hence the 
solar year contains ie days. In a yuga: there ‘are three ordinary 
lunar ; years of 35434 days and two infercülary. “Years of 383844 days. 
- Hence in a yuga hore are 9» ‘Lunar : :mónths and 6T Naksatra 
months: l à : poe CHE. 

- Now, a solar year is sequal t to: 366. tac ; hence one solar month 
is 389 =30} "days: | . karma-samvatsdra = 360 days; hence one 
he hace days. A lunar year= - 854 $$ days; hence 


12 
one. lunar month 22583-2084 days.| One Naksatra year 32187 


2 51 
ee ; hence one Nakşatra onthe” yates days. An inter- 


calary lunar year 38384 days ; ; hence one o intercalary lunar month 





38363 _ 31131 
Bo | | 
Ina yuga or cycle of 5 years or 1830 days, there are 60 solar 
‘months, or 61 Savana months, or 62 pon months or 67 Naksatra 
, months or 57 intercalary months, T days, 1 133 muhürtas, for; an inter- 
TN ..926920 
~ 8965 


days. 








calary month —31121 days and therefore 


7 days and 1132 muhürtas. 
Again one T i is divided into two parts or parvas, the 


=57 months 
1H D i . 


white half PEEN 4 di days= 2082 x15 muhiirtas= 44248 muhürtas, 


and the dark half’ EA 4424$ mchürtas. A tithi or lunar day ds 


3 1830 6l 
equal to a parts of a day asit is equal to E: —20 = 62x30 G9 day. 





Hence. & day being divided into 30 muhürtas, a tithi will be equal to 
11x30 muhirtas= 2982 muhürtas. The tithis are of two kinds : 
(1) ue de and (2) night tithis, Both kinds are ‘divided into a 
week of five lunar days, called (a) Nanda, (b) Bhadra, (c) Jaya, 
(d) Tuccha, (e) Parna,‘in the case of day tithis; and (a) Ugravati; 
. (b) Hisgnvett (c) Yaéomati, (4) Sarvasiddhà ànd (e) SUIDAS 


1 The difference between à karma-m8sa and alunar month which is equal to 


(.' 80- 9933 =30/62, makes Avamar&tra. The difference due to one day is 1/62. 


- Hence i in 62 days there will he one complete Avamaratra. 
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in the case of night tithis. Thus three weeks of day tithis and three 
: weeks of night tithis will make fifteen complete lunar days. 

The Jaina astronomical works mention five seasons, viz., 
rains, autumn, dewy, -spring and summer, The seasons are 
of two kinds, the solar and the lunar. The solar season is 
_equal to two solar months=61 days. The seasons commence with the 
Asadha month, though the cycle. of 5 years commences with the 1st 
day of the dark half of the month of Sravana. Here a connection 

may be sought with the word 'Varsa' (year) and it is surmised 
that the year must. have come to acquire this denomination from 
the fact of the year beginning with 'Varsà' or rainy season. It may 
also be mentioned here that Kautilya, in his Arthagastra; says that 
the year in his time began with the summer solstice at the end of 
Asadha.? 

Now. to determine Hehe season’ on any day, we are to 
count the number of: parvas elapsed since the beginning 
of the cycle and multiply it by 15 in order ‘to reduce them to 
lunar days; then we add the remianing days above the parva up to 
the day in question; next we deduct the Avama days at the rate of 
es per day; we then double the remainder and add again 61. Then 

` we divide the sum by 122 and the quotient by 6; the latter quotient 

is the number of expired Rtus and the remainder divided by two 
gives the days’ of the current season. For example, to determine 
the season on the Ist Dipotsava day, we have the number of parvas 
from the beginning of the cycle on the Ist day of the dark half of 
Srüvana to the day in question to be 7. Therefore 7x15=105 lunar 
days. Now 105 x dy — nearly 2, i.e. two Avama ràtris. Deducting 
this from 105, we have 103, Then 103.x2=206, 206+ 61=267, 
267 + 122=2+-38;, 28-114. Then counting the seasons from 
Asidha we may say that two seasons are past and that 1i days 
have elapsed i in the third season. * 

With regard to the question which season closes with what 
lunar day, we are to take/the number of the season in question, 
double it, deduct one from it, double it again and then keep this 
product in two rows. One indicates the number of parvas and the 
other being reduced to half shows the number of lunar days (tithis). 
For example, to find on what lunar day the first season in a 
cycle happens, we get.1x2—1-1, again 1x2=2, keeping on two 
rows, as 2 2, we have the latter 2. The result is that 2 parvas 


2 Vide my article “On the Seasons and the Year-beginning of the Hindus,” 
1.II.Q., December 1928. 
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have elapsed and that on the Pratipat day the first Rtu closed, 
Similarly for the second season, we get 2x2—1=8, 3x2=6. Then 
we have Gand 6. ‘That is, 6 parvas have elapsed and that on the 
3rd day the second season has closed, and so on. 
"Now in one sidereal revolution of the moon, the lunar seasons ` 
are six. Hence ina cycle of 5 years which is equal ‘to 67 sidereal 
revolutions of the moon there are 6 x 67=402 lunar seasons. In one 
lunar season there are 432 days. Because one sidereal revolution 
' of the moon=6 seasons, one revolution =2744 days, and therefore, ` 
. one season = 2783 +6=484 days. The formula to determine the 2 
lunar seasons is as follows :+— Multiply by 15 the number of parvas 
that have. elapsed from the beginning of the cycle; then add the 
remaining number.of days above the parvas, ifany. Then deduct 
Avama ratris at 4s per day. Then multiply the remainder by 134 and 
add to the product 305 and divide the-sum by 610. The quotient is the D 
number of Rtus, For example, to find the Rtu on the 5th day of the | 
1st parva from the beginning of the cycle, we get 5—1—4, 4x 134= 
586, 586 + 805=841, 841+610=1334. Then the result is the first sea- 
son, Taking the remainder 231, divide it by 134, this gives 221 — 1j, 
‘ie. one day and 48! sixty-seventh parts of the second day have 
elapsed. To know what season there will be on the 11th day of the ` 
second parva from the beginning of the cycle; we get 1 parva having. 
elapsed, 1x15+10 (as 10 days have elapsed up to the 11th day)= 
95, 25.x 184 —3350, ME 3655. 3605-010— 855.5805. i.e., 5 
Rtus have élapsed, Now, $25 = -24fAh, i.e. 4 days and 343 sixty-sevenths 
of a day have elapsed after 5 Rtus: ` l ; 
In order to determine the closing: day of a lunar season 
the following method: is given :—As in the case of. solar 
seasons, multiply the constant 19$ by.one for the first and by 
( x number of seasons+1) for the second and other seasons up to 
jhe last season. Then the quotient is the number of lunar 
days expired, For example, for the first lunar season, the cons- 
tant is 294 ; multiply by 1. Then 13$—2£4. Hence after 2 days 
and. 184 sixty-sevenths of the third day the lst lunar season attains 
completion, me the 402nd season, “S24 x (2x 401+ 1)=334 x 803= 
24894 = 1827387. That is, the 402nd season will be completed when 
1827 days RE LE sixty-sevenths of a day after those days have 
elapsed. 


S. R. Das. 


Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 

The Pratiharas are believed! to have been a branch of the Gurjara 
tribe which, in the latter part of the 5th c. A.D., poured into India 
along with the Hünas. There is at present no disagreement among 
the scholars in regard to this.) The theory of the Gurjara origin of the 
Pratihàras is entirely based on the evidence of a stone inscription, ` dis- 
covered in the village of. Rajor or Rajorgadh, ir. the Rajgadh district 
of the Alwar state, Rajputana. It states that,? in V.S. 1016=A. D. 
$59, during the reign of Paramabhattaraka-mabarajadhirija-Vijaya- 
'püladeva, who meditated on the feet of the Paramabhattàraka- maha- 
rajadhiraja- -Kgitipiladeva, maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara- -Mathanadeva 
of the Ga irjara-Pratihára lineage, son of the maharajadhiraja 
Süvata, residing at Rajyapura, made some grants of land. 

It is unanimously upheld that the expression Gurjaia-Pratihara, ` 
referred to above, means Pratihàra clan of the Gurjara tribe, and 
thereby conclusively proves that the Pratihàras were Gurjaras. But a 
critical examination of the passage in question discloses that it bears 
more reasonable interpretation. Ksitipala and Vijayapála, mentioned 
jn the above inscription, were unquestionably the kings who belonged 
to the Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj.* Ràjyapura is Rajor where the 
stone slab was discovered. Gurjara was the name of a country. The 


Nausari grant* of Pulakesi Janàéraya, dated 738-9 A.D., mentions 


-1 Dr. Bhandarkar, JBBRAS., vol. XXI—The Gurjaras, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Gurjara-Pratihüras: J. Dep. Lett., vol. X, Dr. Smith, Early History of 
India. . |: 

9 El. vol. lI], p. 263. Puramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-pura mesvara- 
Qi- KK sitipülude va-padaa udh yata-par rumabhattaraka-mahar Gjadhiraja-parameseurde 
aiey ijuya pdladeva-padandm abhipravardhumana- -kalyüna-vijayarajye Samvatsara- 
gatesu daśasu sodas- otturakesu Mayhamasa-situpakse- -ttrayodusyan Suni-yuktiyam 
evam Sam 1016 Magha-gudi 13 Sunavadya éri-Rájyapur-ávasthito muharaja- 
dirája-parameévara-$ri-Mathanade vo maharajadhiraja- -éri-Sàvata-sünur Gur- 
jjera Pratiharanvayul k usali| 

8 EI., vol VIII, App. 1, p. 12. 
4 Suindhava-Kucchella-Saurastra-Cavotaka-Matir yo-Gurjaradi — vàjye ete. 
Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. L, p. 109,. fn. P 
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Gurjara as a country. So also does the Ragholi plate,® a record of the 
8th c. A.D. The, country of Gurjara is identical with the country of 
 Gurjaratrá, The. Daulatpur . inscription? of Bhoja records that the ` 
Dendvanaka Visaya, modern. Didwana im the Jodhpur State, 
Rajputana, was in the Gurjaratrà-bhümi. An inscription’, in “a. 
‘temple at Kalaiijara, states that Mangalanaka, modern .Maglona, in 
| the Jaipur State, in Rajputana, was. situated in the Gurjaratrü- 
‘mandala. There are indications in the Rajor stone inscription that 
Rajor and its neighbourhood formed a part of the Gurjara country.’ 
“Tn this circumstance the country. of Guijara is to be taken to have 
extended from at least Didwana i in the west to Rajor in the east, com- 
prising the western part of the Jodhpur State, and nearly the whole 
of the States of Jaipur and Alwar.’ 

In the light of the above discussion the expression Gurjara-Prati- 
hàra may very reasonably be taken to mean the Pratihara family of 
the Gurjara country. Its object is to distinguish thie Pratihàra family, 
to which Mathanadeva belonged, from that of the Kànyakubja-Prati- ` 
“hava, of which his overlord Vijayapala, referred to at.the beginning 
of ihe Rajor inscription, was a member. The ancient Indian records 
were not unfamiliar with this -sort of expression. Tlie Madhainagar . 
copper plate? of Laksmanasena states that Samantasena- -was the head- 
garland of the clan of the Karnata-Ksatriya. This evidently means 
that Gnuadiosim was a member of the Ksatriya clan of the Karnata , 
country, and was distinct from that residing in Bengal. 

Even, if the term Gurj jara, in this connection, is taken to have- re- 
ferred to the tribe, the Gurjara origin of the Pratihüras cannot be de- 
finitely proved. It can well be taken to mean that Mathanadeva’s 


Deáaw: Guurjjaram etc., EI., vol. ix, p. 44. 
El., vol. V, p. 218.. ` 7 lbid, p..210, fn. 3. 
Gwrjara-vahita-sumastu, ksetra etc., Lbid., vol. III, p. 266, 1.12. 

:9 Hiuen Tsang tells.us that Kü-che-lo is 1800 li (600 miles) north to Valabhi 
(Watters, vol. II, p. 249). Scholars are unanimous in thinking that Kii-che-lo 
is identical with Gurjara. But this is erroneous. Kii-che-lo is to be identified 
with Kacchella, referred. to in the Nausari grant, which is distinct from Gurjara 
(See above, p. 1, fn. 4). : 

10 Karnàta-Ksatriyanümajami  kula-sirodáma Sümantasenah (Inscriptions of 
Bengal, vol. III, p. 110). , 


Can 
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father belonged to the Gurjara tribe, and his mother was a member of 
the Pratihàra family. S&mantasena of the Sena dynasty is said to 
have been the head-garland of the clans of the ` Brāhmaņas and the: 
Ksatriyas. The Guhila Bhatrpatta, who flourished in the seventh 
century A.D., was a member of the PBrahma-Ksatra family.” They 
obviously signify that. the (father and mother of the founder of the 
Sena family of Bengal; and the father and mother of the founder of 
. the Guhila family in the Gurjara country belonged respectively to the 
Brahmana and the Ksatriya clans. ; 
i Hence the view that the expressions Gurjareśvara, Gurjaranatha 
etc., mean the Pratihiras because the latter were Gurjaras should! be 
abandoned. In ancient Indian records we frequently come across 
the terms Gaudegvara, Malavanatha, Cedisvara, Karnüteóvara etc., 
but hardly Palesvara, ‘Kalacuripati, Paramàranàtha, etc. -This sug- 
gests that the words isvara, nàtha, pati etc. ; were used as suffixes of the 
names of the countries, and not of tribes or families. The Pratiharas 
since the time of Vatsaraja were in possession of the Gurjara country," 
which they ruled through ‘their vassals. But the expression Gurja- 
regvara (lord of Gurjara), occasionally mentioned in the Ràstraküta 
records, does not appear to have referred) to Vatsarüja or any of his 
successor. The Baroda plate of the Rastrakita Karka, chief of 
Lata, distinguishes between Gurjaresvarapati (master of the lord of 
Gurjara) and Gurjaresvara. Here Gurjaregvara-pati was evidently 
Vatsarüja's successor ^ Nügabhata II, and Gurjaregvara (lord of 
Gurjara) was his feudatory. The Bagumra plate? also distinguishes 
Mihira Bhoja from the Gurjaras. 

Again, it will not be proper to assume that a particular country 
was known as Gurjara because of the ‘fact that the Pratihàras settled . 
there. The kingdoms over which the "(Pratihàras ruled were known as 
Malava, Kanauj, Vallamandala and Gurjara. The Pratihara 


Kakka, who was the ruler of Vallamandala, is said to have obtained 


11 Brahma-K satriyánamajani kulagirodama Saémantasena (EL., I, p. 207, v. 5). 
12 41bid., vol. XII, p. 13: Brahma-Ksatranvito ete., 1.5. , 
13 lbid., vol. V, p.208. - 14 IA., vol. XII, p. 160 15 bid., p. 179. 
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renown in Vallamandala, Gurjaratra ete® The Pratihàra Vatsaraja, 
king of Malava, and the Pratihara Nagabhata II, and Bhoja, kings of 
Kanauj, granted lands in the Gurjaratr&bhümi." All these prove. that . 
Gurjaratrà or Gurjara was distinct from Malava, Kanauj, and Vallaman- 
dala. Indeed Abū Zaid (A.D. 916), who never travelled in India and 
China, and who'collected information from books and from travellers 
who visited the countries, states that Kanaüj is a large country form- 
ing the empire of Jurz.!* Kanauj was at that time under the sway of : 
the Pratiharas. . But the more authentic Muhammadan historians, how-- 
“ever, do not connect the Pratiharas with the Gurjara country. Al 
Mas'üdi, who was one of the informants of Aba Zaid, mentions, in the 
Same connection, about Balhara (Rastraktita), the king -of India, 
Batiura, the king of Kanauj, and.about the king of Juzr (Gurjara). 1s 
Al Biladuri, when describing the military excursion of the Arabs in 
India, mentions the countries of Marmad, Mandal, Baris, Uzain, 
. Maliba, Baharimad,: Al Bailmàn, and Jurz." Of the countries men- 
tioned, Barüs is Broach, Marmad is Marumàára, Uzain is Ujjain in. 
Malava, Maliba is Malapa i.e. Western Ghats, Al Bailman is Vallaman- 
dala, and Jurz is Gurjara. Ujjain and Vallamandala were at that 
time ruled by the Pratiháras, and Gurjara was an independent king- 
dom. ; i 
Even, if for ar gument’s sake, it is taken for gr anted that ‘the expres- 
sions Gurjaregvara, king of Jurz, ete. , signified the kings of the Pratihara 
dynasty, it will not be fair to regard the Pratihar: 'as as members of the 
Gurjára tribe. ` This point is definitely settled by a Ganga record. The 
Gangas were not racially connected with the Gurjara tribé. But the 
Srayana Belgola epitaph”! states that the Gaga Saty avüky: a-Kohguni- 
varman (A.D. 978-984) became known as ‘the king of the Gurjaras’ by 
conquering the northern region for Krsnarája III. 
After all, we have at present no evidence to prove that the Prati- 
hāras were a branch of the Gurjara tribe. 


“15 El., vol. IX, p. 280. ME j 


17 .El., vol. V, p. 211. i8 Elliot, vol. T, p. 2, 10. 
19 Lbid., pp. 22-25. 20 Ibid., p. 260. 


E! Satyavāk yo-Komgunivarmma-dharmmamaharajadhirajasya Kr snurdiottarda- 
dig- vijaya-vidita- -Gurjjar-ädhirājasya j etc. (EL, vol. vı p. 176, Ls., 6-8). 
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.The Pratiharas, through their records, claim that they were des- 
cendants of the epic hero Laksmana. The Jodhpur inscription?! of 
the Pratihàra Báüla, dated V.S. 894, reports that “inasmuch as the - 
very brother of Ramabhadra performed the duty of a door-keeper 
(Pratihara), this illustrious clan came to be known as Pratihüra," 
Similarly the Gwalior praáasti? of Bhoja narrates that “all praise unto 
his younger biother, Laksmana (Saumittr? , a stern rod of chastisement 
in war with Meghandda, ihe destroyer of Indra’s pride, who served as 
the door-keepen (Pratihàra) (of Ràma), owing to his commandment not 
to allow others to enter. In that family, which bore the insignia of 
Pratihara (door-keeper), and was a shelter of the three worlds, the king 
Nàgabhata appeared...... 

Needless to mention that this claim is evidently a myth. The epic 

“hero Laksmana was a Ksatriya while the Pratihàras were originally 
Bràhmanas. But this claim of the Pratiharas may be explained in 
this way. Pratihira was an important office in ancient times, 
This dynasty essumed the name Pratibara because its founder 
occupied, the office of the same name. That the name of the dynasty 
has close connection with the official EA T Pratihara, is proved 
by the fact-that the family continued, as the above verse tells us, to 
"bear the insignia of the office of Pratihüra even when it attained to 
sovereign position, Dr. Fleet, while discussing the- origin of the 
Rastrakiitas, remarks that? “in early times there was a class of officials 
named Rastrakita which title seems to have designated the head man 
of a Rastra or province just as Grimakiita designates the head man of 
a village. The Rastrakiitas may have been feudatory and hereditary 
governors of provinces, who, when they rose to LN power, preserved 
their official title as a dynasty or family name.’ Similar arguments 
hold good in the case of (he Pratihira dynasty also, Pratihāra was the 
‘name of a dynasty, and not of a tribe or a clan. The Ghatiyale ins- 
cription” of Kakkuka, dated 861 A.D., states that the Brāhmaņa Hari- 


-22 EI., vol. XVIII, p. 97. 
23 El., vol. XVIII, p. 110. 24 Bom. Gaz., vol, I, pt. II, pp: 384-385. 
25 Asit Pratihāra-vamśaguru saddvijah śrīi-Haricandra.-—EI., vol, IX, p. 279. 
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candra was the Pratihāravamsa-guru. The J odhpur inscription? of 
the Pratihàra Baiika,, dated 837 A.D., records that Haricaudra was a 
preceptor (of the Pratihàras) like Prajaipati, which means that 
llarieandra was -a creator (founder) of the. Pratihàra dynasty 
just as Prajāpati (Brabma)- was the. creator .of the living being. 
Alb these prove that Haricandra . was the founder of the 
Pratihàra dynasty. The founder of the Pratihára dynasty, as has been 
noticed above, held the office of Pratihára. Hence, Harieandra, its 
founder, must have held that office for some time. lle, however, in 
course of time, succeeded in attaining to kingly position. Later, 
his successors; im accordance with the general practice of the age, 
` appear to have been. inclined to give some mythical colour to the origin 
of their family. ‘They, in course.of their endeavour to find out some 
thing from the epic lore for the adjustment of their case, struck on the 
fact that Laksmana, the younger brother of the hero of the Ramiyana, 
held the office of Pratihara on a particular occasion under his elder 
brother. This admirably suited their purpose, and thenceforward they 
boldly put forward She claim that their family originated from 
Lakgmana. f 

The existence of three Pikes of the Pratihara dynasty have 
hitherto been traced. One held sway over Vallamandala i.e. the terri- ` 
tory around the city of Jodhpur, in Rajputana, the other ruled in 
Milava and Kanauj, and-the third governed the Gurjara country. All 
. these branches evidently originated from Haticandra. The Jodhpur 
insoription?'! of Bāüka states that “there was ‘an illusirious Brahmana 
named Haricandra, who had the title (mark) Robilladdhi, who was 
versed in the meaning of the Vedas and the Sastras, and. who was a pre- 
ceptor like Praj&pati. That illustrious IIaricandra married (first) the 
daughter of a Brahmana, and (as) second (wife), the Kgatriya Bhadra, 
belonging to a noble family, and possessed of good qualities. "Those 
-sons who were born of the Bralhmana wife became Pratihara Brähmaņas. 
` Those who were born of queen Bhadrü becanie drinkers of wine.’ The 


same inscription further tells. us that the Pratihàra dynasty of Valla- 


96 Dvijah Sri-Haricandr-akhyah Prajipati-sumo gurul] Ibid., NVITL, p. 98. 
27 EI., vol. XVIII, pp. 97, 98. à 
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mandala were. descendants of Haricandta through his Ksatriyà wife. 
The Pratihàras of Gurjara; who flourished in the middle.of the tenth 
century A.D., and who were vassals of the Pratiharas of Kanàuj, might 
have ‘been remote descendants of the Pratiharas of Vallamandala. 
The Jodhpur inscription, dated 887 A.D., states that apart from the 
Pratihara dynasty of Vallamandala there was “another line of the 
Pratihara kings, who were born of the family of the Bráhmana chief, 
and who were put into tronble by Mayüra i.e. the Rastrakiitas of the 
Deccan, whose early capital was at Mayürakhandi. We know the exis- 
tence of only two branches of the-Pratihara dynasty in the first half of 
the ninth century A.D., one ruling in Vallamandala, and the other at 
Malava and Kanauj. The fact of the terrible struggle between the 
Pratihàras of Mālava and the Rástrakütas of the Deccan is well known . 
lo the studénts of Indian history. Hence the Pratihara kings, born in 
the family of a Brühmana chief, may ‘very reasonably be identified 
with the Pratihara kings of Malava. l This Pratihira dynasty- obviously . 
became Ksatriya through matrimonial alliance. l 


D. C. GANGULY 


98 JDvija-nrpa-kulajüm sat-Pratiharabhapam (Lbid., p. 24). 


A Gandhara Relief in The Indian Museum. 


. i the show case no. ii in the Gandhara room of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, is a fragmentary relief marked no. 5130. It is curved out ‘of 
black slate as the Gandhara sculptures usually are and it measures 3^ x 
7”. lt appears to have belonged to the ‘frieze of a comparatively small 
votive stüpa.- The museum records show that it hails from Swat valley : 
in the North-Western frontier. The carving on a substantial portion of 
it on its right side has peeled. off and its left shows a slanting break, 
Inspite, however, of this considerable damage to it, enough stil] remains 
(as will appear from the accompanying plate) to justify an. VIDE in 
determining the subject matter of this illustration. 
Beginning from the. left, we find a male figure dressed in oss] 
, accoutrements shooting an arrow. A bill is depicted in front of him 
cn: the upper part of which is an animal running to right and on the 
lower part a lion peeping from its den; trees are shown growing from 
the hillside on the right. A heavily draped male figure seated on a: 
raised seat on the other side of the hill is playing on a barp and a 
female figure is dancing; their faces are turned towards the right. In : 
front of them is a big tree shown slightly aslant. Next, we find a man 
lying down and a female lamenting over her companion with her right 
hand raised. That they are the same couple shown on the other side of 
the tree is clearly. indicated by the artist by his depiction. of the herp 
nean the head of the man. The. grieving female figure is 
‘being forcibly grasped -on her left. upper arm. by „a royal 
figure (evidently the same figure we saw on the extreme dleft—he . is 
similarly dressed and he. carries the bow on his left arm). Lastly, we . 
find the female figure being led away by the king whose head, is lost. 
The relief breaks here and we do not know what more there were in 


_ continuation. The above description will show that the sculpture ` 


depicts a forcible abduction of a woman by a king after her male com- 


panion was shot by him. The scene of the abduction is laid in a hilly 
forest country where the couple had gone to indulge i in music and 
dance, 
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Now, what may this story represent? ` It evidently does not depict 

any of thé incidents from the present life of the Master, which are so 
' copiously illustrated in Gandhàra. So, it may depict one of -the stories 
connected with the past lives of the Buddha. If it does so, then we are 
at once apprised of the importance of this fragmentary relief. It is a 
wellknown fact that very few Jataka stories are actually illustrated in 
Gandhàra. M. Foucher long ago pointed out that the four Jàtaka 
stories which can be mainly recognised amongst the Hellenistic reliefs 
of Gandhara are the Dipankara, Vessantara, Chadanta, and the 
Syüma Jatakas. It is true that Hiuen Thsang records the acclimati- 
‘sation of a good many Jàtaka stories in, the Gandhára region and its 


adjoining districts,’ some of which do not appear in the Ceylonese com- 


1 Hiuen Thsang refers to the following stüpas, among: others commemorating 
incidents of several Jataka stories: (A) A great stone stüpa, above 309 ft. high, 
having marvellous sculptures, said to have been built by Asoka, about two li to 
the east (in the Life south-east) of the capital of the Na-ka-lo-ho country or 
region near Jalalabad. -(B) Four or five li north of the city of Pu-se-ka-lo-fa-ti 
(Puskarüvati) was an Agoka stüpa some 100 ft. -high commemorating the incident 
-of the Bodhisattva’s dedication of his eyes in charity, (C) About 100 li to the north- 
west of this stiipa, was another which marked the place at which the Bodhisattva 
in his birth as Sy&ma was ‘accidentally shot by the king Brahmadatta but was 
later restored- to life by Sakra; M. Foucher identified this’ stüpa with Periano 
Dheri, a mound near Charsadda. (D) Several stüpas said to have been built by 
Agoka, in the environs of Po-lu-sha (modern Shahabaz-garhi), connected with the 
various incidents in the Vessantara Jataka. (E) About 120 li n.n.e. from Po-lu- 
sha was an Agoka stüpa to mark tlie spot where the sage Tu-chio (Ekasrnga) once 
lived; M. Foucher, in his L’ Art Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhéra, (tome Il fasc. 
I, p. 265 fig. 438 le pêre du Resi Ekucringa—Muséé de Calcutta, No. 2377; the 
illustration shows—from the left—trees in the back-ground, a doe grazing just in 
front of a bearded ascetic , sitting on his haunches before his hut) 
reproduces. a fragmentary relief which according to him depicts 
the incident (in the Jataka Story) which led to the birth of the sage Ekasrügu 
(Brahmanical] Rsyasrhga). Foucher describes this relief as lying in the colleétion 
of the Calcutta Muesum but the exhibits in the Gandhàra room of the same do 
nob include it. A fragmentary relief, however, in the show case No. I of the 
same room and.by the side of tho relief under discussion, seems to depict another 
incident in the same story.. (F) In the Udyüna country, near the capital Mang-kil, 
a stüpa commemorated the' incidents ofthe Ksantivadin Jàtaka (no relief illus- 
trating it has so far been found among the Gandhira specimens, but an elaborate 
one illustrating it is in the collection of the Sarnath Museum). (G) Some distance 
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‘pilation of these legends, but are mentioned in their Chinese versions: 
but none amongst these has the slightest resemblance to the scene illus- 
trated in our relief. However, there is one Jàtaka, Candakinnara by 
name (no. 485 of the Jätaka collection) which substantially agrees 
with a portion of the illustration. The story rans thus: 

While Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhisativa was 
born as a kinnara in the region of the Himalayas; his name.was Canda 
and he had a fairy wife Candi by name. One hot season the kinnara 
couple came-down to the foot of the mountain and began to indulge 
themselves in music and dance, the male playing on a lute and the 
female singing and dancing to the tune, waving her soft hands. Guided 
by the sweet sound of music, Brahmadatta, then ahunting. in the same 
region, came near the couple and watched them from a secret place. 
Charmed, with the beauty of the kinnari, he thought of abducting her 
after killing her male companion. Actuated by this desire, he shot 
the kinnara dead. Candakinnari, on seeing her husband fall down 
‘pierced by an arrow and perceiving that life was extinct in him, began 
to lament grievously over her dead husband. ‘The king now came out 
of his hiding place and offered his love to the grief-stricken fairy who, 
in all fairness of things, indignantly refused his overtures. The king 
made repeated attempts to seduce her, but had to go away unsuccessful 
in the end. Sakra, however, took pity on the unfortunate fairy and had 
her husband restored to life. 

As is clear from the perusal of the story, there iş a close’ agreement 
between it and the relief up to a certain portion. The'Jataka refers to 
a denoument quite different from the one which seems to be indicated 
by the relief. There is no reference to the forcible abduction of the 

. female fairy in the story. But the relief being fragmentary, we have 
no idea how the scene ended here. Or, is it possible that a different 


from Mang-kil, a stüpa was erected by Agoka, to mark the spot in which the 
Bodhisattva as king Sibi sliced his body to ransom a pigeon from a hawk (there 
ig a relief in red spotted sand stone-in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Caleutta which depicts the incidents `of this Jàtaka; it evidently hails from 
Mathura). (H) A few miles to the west of Mang-kil, Lu-hi-ta-ka tope was erected 
- by Agoka, to commemorate ‘the incident of king Maitribala’s drawing his life-blood 
to feed five famished Yakgas. 7 
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version of the sanie Jàtaka way current in the region of Gundhara? As 
regards the representation of the Kinnara couple in the relief, a point 
worth noticing is that they are shown as two ordinary human beings 
clothed in heavy drapery peculiar to the locality. According to ancient 
Indian literary and plastic tradition, Kinnaras had two different forms. a 
One a hybrid one with the body of a human being and the head of a 
horse and the other a normal human one; the idea being that the former 
typified beings inimical to man while the latter were friendly spirits.? 
In one of the medallions‘ -of the Buddha Gaya railing pillars, a scene 
i depicts the seduction of a man by w horse-headed female figure (referred 
to in Pali Jataka texts as Yakkhini assamukhi). In an earlier relief, 
from Bharhut? there is a scene from the Takküriya Jätaka (the relief, 
which Pacnientar y, is inscribed as Kinnura Játaka); the Kinnara 
couple in front of the king are shown up to their knees and they appear 
to be wearing leaves of trees round the body.* The Kinnari Manohara 
and her companions» are invariably represented in human form in the 
depiction of several scenes from the Sudhana-Kumarüvadüna. in Boro- 
Budur (Java).' So, the fact that the couple in our relief are shown as 
ordinary human beings need not stand inr. ihe way of identifying it as 
representing perhaps a slightly dits version of the. Canda-Kinnara 
E staki, i 


JITENDRA Narn BANERJEE 


2 Hybrid figures with the upper part of a man and the lower that of a bird 
are usually described as Gandharvas. a 

3 Barua and Sinha: Bharhut Inscriptions, p. 91. 

“4 R. Mitra: Buddhu Gaya. p. 155, pl. XXXIV, fig. 2. 

5 Cunningham: Bharhut Stupa, pl. XXVII, 5. | . 

6: Grunwedel remarks “These secondary deities, then, may have heen 
originally represented in the costume of the aborigines of India, which, by borrow- 
ing from the antique, resulted in the siren type.” Buddhist Art, p. 48. 

7 Foucher: The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. 217-224, pl. XXXIV, 2. 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1934 jc ees i ee: 
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Leaving out of account Nimbürka, whose original name is said to 
have been Bhàskaràcàryae. (see Hall, Bibliography, y. 115), 
` we have to admit the existence of.at least two philosophers of that name. 
. The oné is the well-known Vedàntin, critic of Sankara, who 

is so, often alluded to and quoted in the scholastic. literature: His 
Bralemasitra-bhasyi has. been available since 1908 as a volume of the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Unfortunately he gives no clue in his 
work,às to his family or Guru: If he belonged io the Sándilya Gotra,? 
he.could have, been an ancestor of another Bhaskara (Bhatta) and of 
that, well-known astronomer ; Bhüskara ‘as also of two poets called 
Trivikrama Bhatta the earlier, of whom (c. 915 A.D.) is the author of 
the Nalacampi.. This much at legst is certain that his Brahmasitra- 
bhasya must have. been written after Sankara’s and before the Bhémati. 
' For, his Bhüsya is practically a critical recast of Sankara's, while in the 
Bhamati, as pointed out by Mr;-T; R. Chintamani (see JOR., Madras, 
1927, p: 387), he is himself criticised by Vacaspati in more than. thirty 
; places. The Bhémati, being Vicaspati’s last great work, may have 
been written a considerable time after 842 A.D., the date of his IV; yáya- 
süci-mibandha.? And, since the lutter is said to have been written 
sixty-six years after the demise of Sankara, the latest possible date 
for Bhàskara's Bhàsya would seem’ to be about seventy or seventy-five 
years after Sankara, which would imply the possibility of Bhaskara 


^1 The following is 'essentially a review of Mr. D. N. Krishnamurti Sarma’s 
valuable paper ‘‘Bhaskara—a forgotten Commentator on the Gita’? which Jas 
appeared-in vol. IX of this Journal. The abbreviation KRBh. will be 
used for my work The Kashmir Recension of the Bha gavadgità, Stuttgart 1930 
(obtainable from The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore). 

'2 Seé the coppér-plate inscription quoted by Pandit Vindhyesvariprasüda 
Dvivedi in his. Bhümiki to his „edition of Bhaskara's: Brahmasitrubhasya, and 
‘compare Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol, III, p.876, n. 4. 

3 See Dasgupta, H. 1..Ph., vol. IE, pp..107 and 119. For reasons un- 
-khown to me Mr. Krislinamurti gives the date as 886 A.D. 
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` having been a contemporary of Vacaspati. I do not see how from , 
Mr. Krishnamurti’s quotations from Vacaspati and Bhaskara (on p. 667, Jd 
loo. cit.) “it will be clear that Bhàskora i is much earlier than Vacaspati’ 
: Miéra" (italics mine). He: would, indeed, be earlier than even 
Pacmapáda, if Mr. Chintamani were right i in believing “that Bhaskara 
had before him the Paficapadika.”” .But it is surely inadmissible to 
make him, as Mr. K. does, a contemporary of Sankara on the strength’ 
of Sankara's criticism (in his Bhasya on Bhag. Gità TI, 10) of the 
. jüanakarma- samauceaya- -vada, because, this theory, in Mr. K.’s opinion, 
had, not been taught by any Gita commentator before Bhaskara.. This 
is an altogether arbitrary hypothesis. If there were, Gita commentaries 
older than Sankara’ s—and their existence is testified to by the latter 
itself —they are much more likely to have been written from some 
` smgrécage standpoint (like that of the Gita itself) than from one of 
advaita, There is, indeed, every probability that most, if not all, of 
those earlier Gità commentaries! were Vaisnavite. For, we have no 
notice of any other pre-5 Sankarite religio-philosophical community . 
holding the Gita in high esteem than those ancient Vaisnavas (Bhaga- 
vatas, Päñċarātras, ete.) who made it the very foundation of their belief, 
- while, on the other hand, it is but a cheap tribute to Sankara's genius 
to credit him with having been the first to introduce, the Gita into 
' the Advaita-Vedanta. I am afraid that the two ‘othier arguments Mr. 
K. has for ihe contemporaneity of Sankara and Bhaskara are equally 
irrelevant. That the Atman is anu (or samkucite)while bound, but 
vibhat, when liberated, is an idea aş old as Svetasvatara Upanisad (V. 2) 
and an established belief in thé Agamas, both Saiva and Vaisnava (for 
the latter see, e.g., Ahirbudhnya Samhita, ch. XIV). Nothing entitles | 
us to assume that of Vedantins before Sankara ip was taught just by 
Bhiskara only. And, when the Manamanyjart, a work of the 14th 
century, tells us in one of its verses that Bhaskara, no sooner than he 
had-heard a bit of Sankara’s Bhasya read out to him, covered his ears, 
this is, of course, mere poetical fancy of which there is still more in 


that ill-famed libel against Sankara. 


hy 
4 “As also all Bralmasitra commentaries preceding. Saùkart s; Sce Das- 


op loc. cit., vol. I, p. 420, 
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Now, & Gita Bhágya by Bhüskara has not so far been discovered. 
But thanks to Mr. K. we know now that there must have been one. 
For, as he shows, there are in Jayatirtha's commentary. on Madhva's 
. Gita Bhásya .Six passages (viz, in the prastüva and on Bhag. 

Gita IT, 54; VI, 7; III, 4; III. 42; and II, 47, respectively) referring 

polemically to Bhaskara’s Gita interpretation. The passages are very 
interesting and partly throw new light on Bhaskara’s metaphysics. One 
of them shows Bhaskara to have rejected the vulgate text of Bhag, Gita. 
VI, 7 in favour of the Kashmir reading, as already noticed by me in 
my. ERBI., p. 16. I cannot, however, agree with Mr. K.'s finding 
thát'a view mentioned by Sankara ad Bhag. Gitá XIII, 12 must be 
. Bhaskara’s because of. its appearance of being implied in the latter's 
view as expressed by Jayatirtha ad Bhag, Gita II, 54, For, “the 
Infinite Brahman having me (Vasudeva) ag its Highest (Sakti)”’ (hamı 
Vasudevakliya para saktir yasya' tan matparam iti), which is according 
io Sankara the way as ‘some’ explain the padaccbeda (anddi matparam) 
- rejected by him, is clearly Paficarita where Vasudeva as both Vyüha 
and Avatàra, is, indeed, distinguished ` from the Absolute (purusa, 
brahman, etc.) and sometimes even. from tlie (personal) Para Vüsudeva," 
"Whereas the view censured as Bhaskara’ s by Jayatirtha, viz., brahma- 
visnumahesvarah. te yasyavajavabhütah sa Kesgavah: paramatma, is 
exactly the reverse of the above, because it does not make Kegava (= 
Vasudeva) the sahti of the Highest, but fully identifies him (as Pürna- 
vatára) with the latter.” As to Bhag. Gita VI, 7, Y have elsewhere 


5. Jayatirtha, unaware of the Kashmirian recension, speaks of a con- 
jecture by Bhaskara. Some Kashmirian readings have, as Dr. Sukthankar con- 
firms’ to me, found their way into manuscripts of the vulgate, and it is thus 
that Bhiskara appears t: have become acquainted with one or two of them. For; 
had his whole commentary been based on the Kashmirian recension, Jayatirtha 
would not have failed to, take him to task on other. occasions and judge him 
much more severely. (I must apologize to Dr. Sukthankar far having referred 
to Dr. Belvalkar instead of to him in the Winternitz Congratulatory Volume, 
p. 47). 

. 6 See my Introduction to the Püitcarátra, p. 53, ‘aiso 34-35. 

. T7 The padaccheda anādi matparam i is, by thg way, not só very bad. For, it 
admits of the interpretation Aham paro yasya tam matparan, ie., matsthana- 
bhatam (so Purugotbtama), which is in perfect agreement with Bhag. Cita 
| XIV, 3 (mama yonir mahad brahma, ete.). 
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(KRBIi., pp. 14-16) discussed ‘at great length this verse and expressed 
myself in favour. of tlie Kashmirian (and Bhaskara’s) reading; parat- 
masu has been misunderstood by Mr, K. : it cannot possibly be intend- 
ed to mean ‘‘in regard to other selves," but must be a dvanda (paresu... 
tath@tmant), as understood by the commentators. 
The seco id Bhàaskara, whom I proposed to bring to notice 
is the Kashmirian B h a t ta Bhaskara, son of Divakara and pupil 
of Srikantha Bhatta of the guruparampara started by Kallata (be, 
Bhaskara, being the fifth after Kallata).° His Sivasütra-varttika has 
appeared in print as part of vol. IV of the Kashmir Series of Texts 
and Studies. ‘‘He lived probably in the 11th century A.C.” (Chatterji, 
Kashmir Shaivaism, p. 86a) and'is thus about two centuries 
later than the Vedüntin Bhàskara, Itis, of course, 
‘to'this Kashmirian Bhaskara and his (now lost) Gità commentary, and 
not, as Mr. K. holds, to the Brahmasütra-bhàsyaküra,'? whose views 
he could not have approved of, that Abhinavagupta refers when he 
closes his gloss on Bhag: Gita XVIII, 2 with the remark that for 
`a fuller explanation of that adhyàya tatrabhavad-Bhattabhaskara and 
others should be consulted (see ARBh., p. 6). For, no other 
philosophical author called Bhatta Bhàskara is known to have existed 
in Kashmir, and it is utterly unlikely that Abhinavagupta should 
have here referred to an outsider; nay, this is well-nigh impossible, 
because he did not know the vulgate version of the Gità on which, so 
far as our knowledge goes, all Gità commentaries except the earlier 


Kashmirian one were based," I have shown ARBh., pp. 7-8 aud 


8' Quoted in full on p. 47 of my AKRBh. I think that parātmasu sama 
matih is the ensier reading, because it involves no doubt as to the padaccheda 
(paramdting or param átma) nor requires an ndhyalüra (as of hydi in Madhva's 
case). But I admit that.the easier reading is often not the original one and that, 
therefore, it might after all be wise to accept the adverb param (‘in the highest 
degree") or else (as suggested by me in the Festschrift Moritz Winternitz, p. 
46) understand paramatmé to mean the higher individual self as distinct from 
the lower one (manas) belonging to Prakrti. . 

9 See J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Saivaism, p. 36 (a). 

10 Tridandimata-bhüsyaküra, as he is called by Vardhamiina in kis 
Praküéa on the Nyiyakusumanjali, ed. Bibiotheca Indica, p. 332. 
11 My attention has been drawn to Abhinavagupta’s comment on Bhag. 
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2) that in Kashmir there are no signs of acquaintance with the vulgate. 
of the Gità before the decline of the Pratyabhijiia school. It was pro- 
bably introduced there through Sankara's Gitü-bhasya and with other 
works of his and' his school during the reign of the Kashmirian king 
Harsa (1089-1101). | That Abhinavagupta’s reference is to the Saiva — 
Bhaskara and. not to the Vedantin may also be inferred from the title 
bhatta which was hereditary in. Kallata’s line of pupils but ‘appears 
neither in the colophons of Bhaskara’s Drahmasütra-bhüsya nor in any 
of the references, collected by Mr: K., to ‘his Gitá-bhásya."* 

: There, was then, a second Bhaskara who, like Sankara’s critic, 
also wrote a commentary on the Bhagavad gité. As he was the fifth 
(and last) of Kallata's successors, he may have been a contemporary of: 
Abhinavagupta. Unfortunately the latter's reference to him is all we 
know of his Gitá commentary i.e., this. commentary must have. been 
a fuller work than Abhinavagupta’s (which; is, indeed, one of the 
smallest existent). : And from;.the. fact that its, author is mentioned in 
the first iu by A., the other commentators being only referred 

-to by the *'etc." (tatrabhawvad-Bhattabhaskar-ddibhil), we must, I be- 
lieve, ee that A.’s interpretation of the .Gita (written to show 
its gidhdrtha or esoteric meaning) was substantially, in agreement with 
his, And this confirms our conclusion that the Bhaskara referred .to 
“by A. cannot be. the Vedantin. For, there is little agreement between 
Abliinavagupta and the Vedantin, Bhaskara: the philosophical stand- 
poini is different, and the merely textual interpretation, is also different, 


Gita VIII, 16 (abrahmabhuvanal lokah, etc.) as being evidently directed 
against Sankara and others following him. But nothing in A.’s wording is in 
favour of this opinion, and, for'the reason given above, sarvaih cannot possibly 
stand for Sankarüdibhil but must refer to the Kashmirian Gitü commentaries 
previous to Abhinavagupta. By the way, Sankara's explanation (saha-brahima- 
Lhwvanéna) of this $loka is just the reverse of what he teaches on krameamwukti 
in his Brahmàsütrabhásya. 

19 See in JRAS. my forthcoming’ paper ‘On the: form oi the Bhagavad- 
gità contained' in the Kashmirian Maha bhirata.’” ] , i 

13 If still he is sometimes called 'bhatta elsewhare, as the editor of the . 
Bhüsya seems to insinuate, this may be due to a confusion with the Kashmirian 
, Bhatta Bhaskara or the Bhatta Bhaskara of srauta fame (Trikindamandana) 
or heayen knows what other Bhüskara. 
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At the very beginning of his Vyakhya, Abhinavagupta is‘anxious to 
make if clear that the Bhagavadgità is not meant to teach 
jüünakarma-samvuccaya (ed., p. 8: na tu jidnakarmant. samutaya 
‘samucetyete dty atra tatparyar); and ad Bhag. Gita III, 42 he 
does not understand sah. as referring to kāmah but to ātmā, as do 
Sankara and others; In metaphysics, the difference between the two 
is- smaller, essentially, "than that between: Sankara and DBhàskaxa, 
but stil undoubtedly great enough .to~ render it impossible 
for Abhinavagupta to recommend a commentator whose authorities 
(Brahmasütra and Vedas) ignore, if not reject, his own sources of 
inspiration (Sivasütra and Agamas). But, as said above, it is unlikely 
that he knew him at all. 

There isa Kashmirian Gità commentary .which is older than 
Abhinavagupta's, viz, the. ‘‘Sarvatoblindra-nima — Bhagavadgità 
vivarana’’ (so the colophons) by Ràjànak a Rà makantha 
whose name also appears as the author of a Vivrti on Kallata's 
‘Spandakarikas, This Vivrti has been published (as vol. VI 
of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), whereas the Gita commen- 
‘tary is still only available in manuscript form.!* That the Sarvato- 
bhadra is older than Abhinavagupta’s commentary is the conclusion 
to ‘be drawn from thie fact that ihe Rajatarangini mentions 
his brother Muktàkana along with Anandavardhana, Ratnikara, and 
Sivasvimin as the great poets who flourished during the reign of 
Avantivarman (c. 856-883), which agrees with what Ramakantha tells 
us, in-the concluding stanzas of. his commentary, about his family, ` 
viz.: “There was in holy: Kanyakubja a- brühmama called 
Niaviiyana, a store-house of Vedic learning. In his lineage (vamse) 

14 Which, by the way, is (pace Ramanuja) the only correct view, not merely ' 
because of tlie, parallelism with Kathekw Uvpunisud (AIL, 10), but also 
because according to Bhag. Gita III, 40 the Evil One can penetrate into 
man only as far as his buddhi and, consequently, “he” whc is ‘beyond buddhi” 
must be the one and only stronghold from’ which, accordi ag to III, 43, kama can 
be successfully combat»d, i.e., the diman. : 

15 Ad XII, 12 also A.’s padaccheda is not that of the commentator cen- 
sured by Sankara (anddi matparam); whom Mr. K. believes to be Bhaskara, 
but the.common one. 

16 Excepting the rather fige "number of extracts, given by me in KRBh, 
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` (ason) studded with his: own high virtues was emitted (to life) and 
called Kana. And by this (Kana’s) brother Rima, who was like him, 
this commentary has. been written." On the other hand there is the 
tradition that he was a pupil of Utpaladeva and thus a fellow-student 
of Laksmana, one of the Gurus of Abhinavagupta. If this is true, 
his time must be the first half of the tenth century, and he would 
have been much younger -than his brother.  Abhinavagupta is silent 
about him, excepting possibly the fifth of his opening stanzas which 
can be understood to refer to th voluminousness aud insufficient. depth 
of R.s work. Mx. Tadpatrikar rightly observes" that his commen. 
tary gives the impression of his having been u jfüünakarmasam- 
uocuyavddin; and this would indeed also account for Abhinavagupta’s 
silence. The same scholar says: ‘‘The identity of this Rümakantha 
is a little doubtful." He seems to mean that the Gité commentator 
is not the same as the author of the Spandavivrti. This is possible, 
‘But the reason given for it is insufficient." l 

Older still than Ramakantha’s commentary, and, indeed, the 
oldest Gita commentary of Kashmir Saivism (though hardly the first 
Git& commentary in^Kashmir) is Vasugupta’s Vasavi Tika 
which is wifortunately lost, with the possible exception of its first six 
chapters." "Vasugupta must have lived in the first half, of the ninth 
century.’ Let us hope that the Research Department ‘of the Kashmir 
State will see to it that Rümakantha's commentary and what may 
still be there of Vasugupta’s will soon be published. 

"Was there a Gita commentary also by Y idava prakisa 
who was Raminuja’s first teacher and taught a philosophy of bheda- 


17 Cf. S. N. Tadpatrikar, Srimud Bhagacadgita (Pratinidhi Series No. 1), p. 8.. 
` 18 -Doc. cit., Notes, p. 1. j 
` 19 The seloghiia do not consistently give the name of tho Gità commenta- 
tor as Rümakantha, but about half of them. call’ him Ramakavi which: agrees 
with kavivara in one of fhe. concluding stanzas. Such variations ‘of names are, 
lowever, not uncommon. The colophons in Spandavivrti call the author 
E simply Raima, except the last which gives his full name. as Rajainaka $ri- 
‘Ramakantha. - d 
90 Bee Chatterji loc, cit., p. 87, who believes those six chapters to have 
been incorporated into a.later Giti commentary called Lüsaki (by Rājānaka 


Lasakaka) of which manuscripts are available. 
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bheda of a more realistic (pluralistic) type than that of the Vedàutii 
Bhiskara?. As a matter of fact, he is mentioned as a Gita commen- 
tator by Vedāntadeśika. I cannot remember laving seen any quota- 
tions from that work; if there are any, they should be brought to 
light. 2I c l 5. 

Vedantadesika’s list of Gitai commentators, at the end' of. biiy com- 
ments on  Rámàánuja's Gitàbhabya on XV III, 66, to which 
Mr. Krishnamurti calls attention, is welcome, even though it might 
not help us much. The order of the names (Pifaca-Rantideva-Gupta- 
Sakara- Yalavaprakisa - Bhaskara-X drdyandr ya-Y ajiiásvami-prábhrta- 
yah), which is evidently meant to be chronological, suggests that 
according to V. the three first-named have preceded Sankara. Can the 
. first, Pisdica, have anything to do with that clumsy work called 
Paigaca-bhasya and ascribed to Hanumat??? or are title and author’s 
name a mere trick for hiding a modern compilation under the veil of 
antiquity? It looks like a bad réchaulfé of Saükara's Gitabhasya, but 
possibly copyists and editor have made it worse than it was. 

At present, then, Sankara's Gitàbhàsya is still the oldest 
ane We possess. There is therefore every reason for congratulating Mr, 
B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma on his having succeeded in showing thai 
this Gitàbhügya really. is, or, jto say the least, can indeed be, the work 
of the great Vedàntin.? For, this had so far been doubted by many 
a scholar, for some time also by the present writer. There were just these 
two possibilities: either the Bhasya is genuine, viz., a juvenile worl of 
Sankara's; or it is not his but the work of a later author who had not 
entirely assimilated the views of Sankara aud succeeded but imperfectly 
ii imitating his language. ' I decided for myself in favour of thie former 


view, but expected someone else to do the painstaking work of providing 


921 lt would be well if everything said by or about him would-be collected 
NT also the whole information available on Bhiüskara, excepting, of course his 
published work which, however, also deserves to be translated. I suggest) a 
booklet entitled '"Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaga” and giving first the extracts 
and then two sketches trying to reconstruct, as far as possible, the two systems. 

22 Badly edited. in the. Anandaérama Series, No. 44. 

23 See '"Sankara's authorship of the  Gita-Bhüsya," in Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute, vol: XIV, (1988), pp. 39-60. 
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thes proof for it on strictly philological ‘lines, viz., by comparing, with 
attention to' every detail, Sankara’s Gitibhisya with) his Brahmasütra- 
bhasya. I thoug ht of a more comprehensive inquiry than Mr. Krishna- 
murti's, but, seeing what he has ‘one,'aittmit that he has sufficiently 
proved his case. There remains one more point concerning the 
characten of the Gitàbhàsya to which I wish still to. call attention 
before concluding. If Sankara’s praguru, or, as some would have it, 
his direct teacher, was Gaudapada, how can it be accounted for that - 
in this juvenile work of his, the Gitabhisya, he appears to be even less 
affected by Gaudapüda's extreme idealism than in the Brahmasttra- 
bhasya which reje cts the Buddhist vijfiánavada and has but two 
quotations from the Mándükyá-Küriküs (III, 15 and T, 16)? The Gità- 
bhüsya professes in its very introduction a. standpoint widely different 
from Gaudapáda's by declaring that the Lord, ''ever possessed of 
jfana, aifvarya, Sakti, bala, virya; and tejas (which are the six 
'aprükrta gunas’ of God in the Paficaritra!) and keeping control p 
the mülaprakrti, viz., his vaisnavi máy consisting of the three gunas,’ 

condescended to be born, with a part of his (amsena), as Krona, son of 
Devaki by Vasudeva. This is hardly what we should expect of un 
enthusiastic young pupil of Gaudapida! And would not such a one 
have felt irresistibly tempted to quote his guru’s karik@ or at least to 


refer to him with one or two words at such passages as Bliay. Gita 


94 We are glad to learn that also tlie. problem of the authorship 
of Brhada@ranyakopanisad- -bhasya has been ‘recently solved in fayour of ‘Sankara, 
viz, by Miss Kaethe Marschner:in her excellent thesis (for the Ph. ‘D.) ontitled 
“Zur Verfasserfrage dos dem-.Samkaracarya ` zugeschriebenen Brhadaranyako- 
panisad-Bhasyw’’ (Berlin- -Charlottenburg, 1933). The authoress ‘comes to the 
conclusion that thero is nothing in that Bhisya which could not be attributed to 
Sankara himself: The doubt as to the authorship seems to liave crept up through 
tho late Prof. Deussen who called attention (in “Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda,” ' 
p. 478, n. 1) to Sankara’s accepting, in his Brh. Up. Bhásya on IV, 4, 17, an 
S hastis of paca janāh which is at variance with Brahmasütra I, 4. 12 and 
is in Gankara’s commentary thereon added only as that of kecit. Miss. M. thinks 
that in this case Sankara, after vacillating in his Sütrabhasya, ventured in his 
Upanisadbhisya to discard Bidariyana. A more serious case is the totaly 
different explanation of bályam in. Sa.Bha., IIT, 4, 10 and Up.Bhà., II, 5, 1. 
But this again may simply mean a change of opinion. 
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IL, 16 (comp. Gaud. Kar., IV, 31)? This complete silence is suspici- 
ous, and the sole explanation of it'I can think of is that Sankara. wrote 
his Gitabhasya. before becoming acquainted with the work of 
Gaudapida. The latter ‘has undoubtedly a 

evolution, but nat, apparently, from the: beginnine and never an 


yed a part in Sankara’s 


overwhelming ond. This opinion would have to be modified, as to its 
latter part,’ only if the Māņdükya-bhäsya could be proved to be really 

: a work of Sankara.** For, then indeed we should have to assume a 
period in Saükara's life in which he was obsessed by Gaudapáda. For, 
not only the Sütra-bhüsya but also most, if not all, of Sankara’s 
Upanisad commentaries: can apparently, for linguistic and internal 
reasons, not belong to a time before the Màndükya-bhàsya. A minute 
examination, from all points of view, of the Mandifkyabhasya is, at any 
rate, a great desideratum. l 


TF. OTTO SCHRADER 


25 I have not so far seen any criticism of Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhatta» 
cherya’s remarkable article “Sankara’s Commentaries on the Upanisads’ (see 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, vol, IIT, 1925-27) except Mr. T. 
R. Chintimani’s paper ‘“‘Sankara—the commentator on the Mandikya Kārikās" 
(see pp. 419-425 of the Proceedings and Transactions of the. Third Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras) which is scund but touches a few points only, and not, e.g., the 
objection to dulkhatmake. ata. Dasgupta without giving reasons, includes the 
Mandiikya-bhaisya in his list of works attributed to Sankara which appear to 
him ‘ty be his genuine works;" and equally A. Venkatasubiah and B. N. 
Krishnamurti Sarma in their stirring papers on the Kārikās and 
their relation to the prose text of the Upanisad make use 
of the Bhisya as a genuine work of Sankara.—The other Dhiüsyas not as- 
cribed by Vidhusekhara to the author of the Sütra-bhüsya are the Vikya-bhasya 
on  Kenopanisad. the Bhisya on Nrsimhapürvatüpaniyü, and that on 
Svetigvatara. Among those which might have to be added to this list is 
Pragnopanisad-bhisya, because (ns pointed out by Deussen, loc. cit., p. 570, n. 
the explanation it gives of jivaghana (ad V, 5) is not identical with Sankara's 
in his interpretation of the same Upanisad passage in his Bhisya on Brahma- 
sūtra I, 3, 18, but is only added there .as the view of ‘‘another’’ commentator 
(aparah). However, this case differs but little from the first mentioned in the 
preceding note and seems, ‘therefore, to leave room for a similar explanation. 
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MISCELLANY 


A Further Note on the Origin of the Bell Capital + 
II | 
Dr. eonun on the Diffusionist Hypothesis 


Dr. Coomarswamy ‘finds fault. with the diffusionist Reais on 
several grounds. I shall briefly discuss them as follows:— 

(a) ‘Chronology: I have said that ‘references. to, pre-existing 
stone columns in the edicts of Agoka cannot be interpreted as denoting 
their’ existence much earlier than the reign of Asoka or the Mauryan 
period, though some of them may be assigned to the two preceding, 
reigns.’ (ZB Q., vol. VIT; p. 221). Notwithstanding Megasthenes' notice 
of Candragupta’s palace at Patna, our knowledge of his building acti- 
vities can only be described as meagre, while of those of Bindusüra, we 
are completely. ignorant. My theory does not require that Asoka 
should have sent his architects to the ruins of Persepolis, burnt down 
more than sixty years earlier, in order to obtain material for the construc- 
tion of ‘period architecture’ in India. In fact, I have got no con- 
temporary literary document to show whether Mauryan architecture | 
was the creation of Greek, Persian or Indian architects. As to 
the Persepolitan structures having been destroyed at the time, we 
know that inspite of the destruction wrought by fire and' weather, 
“the site was never.at any time forgotten. . . . Since the end of the : 
18th century, the curious traveller to Persia has noted with interest 
the ruins on the terrace at Persepolis, and from the description : of 
early visitors we know that ‘they greatly deteriorated during the 
past century. Their excavation has yielded few surprises, for the re- 
mains were all above the ground and the great stone columns are still to 


be seen standing upon the original level of the platform,” 
* Continued from p. 136 of this volume. 

22 But cf. EI., vol. VIII, pp. 36-49; X Appendix: (Lüders, H.) pp. 
99-100, No. 965, where Tusüspha, a Yavanaraja, is credited with the construction 
oi certain prandlis in ihe dam of the Sudargana lake at Girnar. 

23 Pijoan, Joseph - A History of Art, Barcelona, 1917, vol. I, p. 128. 

“For about 150 years," writes Curzon in his Persia and the Persian, 
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(b) Morphology: The difference between Indian and Persian 
columns and capitals, alluded to by Dr. Coomaraswamy, has been 
pointed out not only by Prof. Chanda whom he cites, but some 
work las also been done by me in that connection. As already 
stated these differences are satisfactorily explained in the diffusionist 
hypothesis. l ; 

-(c) Technique: Dr. Coomaraswamy distinguishes between 
Persian and Mauryan architecture as follows: -— : 

. (1) Persian: 

| Material ; ` Soft limestone. 

Construction: result of a masonry technique, the tall columns 
being made up of superposed cylindrical sections. 

(ii) Mauryan: a | 

Material: hard sandstone of the Ganges valley. 

Construction: had its immediate origin in carpentry: the 
smooth cylindtical column and the octagonal construction- 
al type with square base are immediate reproductions of 
wooden forms. Rd. 

In this connection we should note the following :— 

(i) PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE, 

. Material: The limestone which aed thé building material 
at Pasargadai, Persepolis and. Suga is one ‘of good quality’ and, comes 
from “the upper geological stratum of the Iranie plateau, on the 
south of Teheran,’ and “some (of its) varieties are so fine, hard 
and close-grained as almost to deserve the name of marble.’’?® 

Construction: “The hardness .of the stone which the rocky soil 


Question (vol. IE, 148 ff.) ‘in 1892, "''the platform (of Persepolis) has been 
called ..... Takht-i-Jamshid.... Its earlier name, which can be traced 
as far as the fourteenth century, and also still survives, was'Chehel Minar, i.o. 
Forty Minarets or Spires, an allusion to the big columns ot the Hall of Xerxes, ' 
which originally numbered many  more,. but have’, steadily dwindled for 


centuries.” 


24 Mitra, A. K.—'Mauryan Art,’ JHQ., vol. TIT, no. 3, Sept. 1997, pp. 511-55. "a 


25 Perrot and Chipiez—A History of Art dn Persia, p. 47 and note 1. 
"Short of marble, to which in grain and surface tone, it approximates, a finer 
material cannob anywhere be. found." Curzon, op. rit p. 152, 


I 
/ 
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of Persia yielded in great abundance, 


vs 


according to Perrot and 
Chipiez, “not only permitted, but counselled the employment of 
materials of great size. he highest columns al Persepolis, those the 
total height of which is almost twenty metres, are not mace like the 
Grecian supports, of cylindrical drums of mediocre heighi,. but are 
composed of two or three segments at most. Thus, in the substructure 
of the Takht-i-Jamshid platform are blocks 4 m. 50 cm. long, whilst 
the window aud niche frames of the Palace of Darius were cut from 
one single block.'?* “Several steps of the main staircase a 
Persepolis, ‘in one instance (noled-by Ouseley, ISIL) as many as six- 
‘teen or seventeen, arehewn out of a single block of limestone," each 
being 224 ft. wide, 15 inches broad and less than 4 inches deep. 
Origins: “We have," to quote Russell Sturgis, “in the Persian 
work of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. . . . . the rapid intro- 
duction .... of an architecture, wholly columnar, but with its 
columns so slender and so widely spaced that it almost certainly ori- 
. ginated in the use of wooden columns, often set upon stone bases or in 
metal sockets, and carrying a superstructure of wood. Indeed, the 
wooden roof and ornamental eresting probably remained to the end; 
and helped in the development of a somewhat fantastic method, of 


-desion.’??7 


i). Mavryan ARCHITECTURE, 

“Material The sandstones employed by the Mauryan ar chitects 
come tiom the great Vindhyan system which ‘provides incomparable 
.sandstones and limestones'.* I am not sure, however, if the former 

s “almost as hard as marble." 

Construction : The Dhvajastambhas are, so far as we know, made 
.of two biocks of stone, one for the shaft andi the other for the capital: 
a third block having been used for the wheel emblem of the Sarnath 
pillar. The late Mauryan pillars discovered in fragments at Sarnath 


in 1914-15 must have been made of three or: four blocks of stone, 


26 Perrot and Chipiez-—Op. cit., pp. 69-70; Curzon, ` i Xo cit., p. 151. 
27 Russell ‘Sturgis—A History of Architecture, vol. 1, London, 1900. DP. 80. 
98 Imperial Gazetteer, vol. I, p. 62; vol. TH, pp. non 
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though their shafts which were of uo great height, were monolithic. 
''he archstone from Patna testifies to a masonry iechuique.*" 

Origins: I do not detiy that Maw yan craftsmen took over certain 
motifs from contemporary wooden: architecture. In fact ilie mono- 
lithic dail of Sarnath®® is derived from a wooden prototype. But no 


carpenter would undertake its construction out of a single block of 


29 Stone construction in India dates from pielustoric times. Abundant evi- 
dence has.been collected by Majumdar (Amri in the indus Valley,—4ndie. in 

' 1929-30, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 353-54; Ali Murad and Lohri, near Johi, Larkana 
District, - /ndiu in 1980-31, ` Calcutta, 1982, p. 484); by Hargreaves (Sohr Damb, 
Nal, in Baluchistan, Excavations in Baluchistan in 1925, Sampur mound, 
. Mastung and Sohr Damb, Nat, Memoirs of the Archwoloyical. Survey of India, 
No. 35, Calcutta, 1929; (see also Bühler, J.H. Gaorbands in Baluchistan, 
ASIAT., 1903-04, pp. 194-201) and by Stein in’ Waziristan and Baluchistan, - An 
Archeological Tour in Waziristan and N. Baluchistan, Calcutta, 1929, Mem. 
ASL, No. 37). Stone built. cities (Gémunmayi Jur) are referred to in Vedic 
literature. Mitra, Rajendralalf z Indó-Arjaus, Calcutta, vol. 1, pp. 24-25; 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, - The, Írdus Vajléy in the Vedic period, Mem, A51., No. 
31, pp. 3-4. At the Bhir mond; /l&xila, the rubble masonry probably goes back 
to the 7th century B.C. AS/AL., 1919-20, pt. I, p. 20 ff., and 1920-21, pt. J, p. 
liff. Stone masonry is mentioned in connection with Alexander's siege of 
Massaga, (M’Crindle, J. W. - The Invasion of India by Alerander the Great, 
Westminister, 1896, pp. 191-195). By cirea the 5th century, the stone mason 
(Pásüua. Kottuko) is found to have been at work as far east as Rajgir. 

For the origins of columnar architecture in India we ne¢d, noi turn only 
to the wooden posts and props that featured in Vedie building. At Siktagen | 
Dor, in Gedrosia, Major Mockler and Sir A. Stein (An Archaeological: Tour in 
Gedrosia, Mem. ASI., No. 43, Calcutta, J931, p. 67) foünd some round stone 
drums 8” high x 11” diam., evidently meant for supporting wooden posts. 
Masonary pillars and pilasters, rectangular in form have been uncarthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, where a striking example of their use is in the pillured hall, dis- 
covered by Mr. Mackay, (Marshall, Sir John, Mohenjosduro and the Indus 
Civilization, London, 1931, pp. 23-94, 160-165). Four square capitals, 12 inches 
along each side and.some 6 inches in height, made of limestone, with a project- 
ing upper.hand, horizontally disposed and turning off at the corners into spiral 
volutes, have also been found in the same locality, (Marshall, op. cit., 191, Pl. 
OXXX. 22, also p. 264). At the Siah Damb, Nundara valley, Stein: unearthed ` 
certain collas with rectangular pillars of stone construction (Gedrosia, pp. 138- 
144). At the Bhir mound, Taxila, Marshall also discovered a large oblong hall 
with three curious square pillars: of rubble’ masonry situated down in its middle, 
(ASIAR., 1920-21, pt. I, pp. 22-28, Pl. XIV, b). i 

30 ASIAR., 1904-05, p. 68. l 
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wood: ‘This monument as well as the monolithic staircases from’ near 
the Jagat Sing Stipa at Sarnath?! should be regarded as Indian pro- 
ducts iuspired by the tradition of the window and the niche frames of 
the Palace of Darius and the' ionolithic steps of the main staircase 
at Persepolis. 
In 1927, while pointing out the non-Achaemenian distin of 
the cylindrical but smooth shafts of the Mauryan Dhvaja- -stambhas, I 
had suggested thein derivation from wooden prototypes such as the 
funeral Sthünà of Nandangarh.? The Vedic hypostyle Sadas (sitting .. 
room) or Mitra-Varuna is described as Suhasra-sthüa." The Vedic 
\sabha was an assembly hall, used for dicing, etc;, and Sabha-sthanu 
signifies a dicer,™ “doubtless because of his constant presence there.” 
The  epithet: Suhasra-sthine found in Mahabharata, II, 49.48, 


. à propos a sabhà where dicing is to take place.” Our hall of Kumrahr 


N 
N 


might have been just such a sebha or sadas ind might, conceivably, . 
preserve the form of the old Vedic sthünd** or wooden post in 
structural nase. 

On the other hand, ihe plain and unfluled appearance of the 
Mauryan shafts might have’ been occasioned by .the difficulties 
présented by the material. It might also have been désigned for . 
presenting a deliberate contrast with the highly ornate member on its 
tope Above all, in tracing ‘the cylindrical and tapering form of the 


a ASIA H., 1907-08, pp. 64-65. The inscription (0p. cit., p. 73) is evidently 
much later (200-300 A.D.) 3 l ex 
32 .Mitra, A. K., ‘Mauryan Art’ IZIQ., vol. LII, p. 544, footnote 3; ASIAR., 
1906-07 (misprinted 1908-09), pp. 123-24, Pl. XL. ` E 
38 Rg., I. 415: = 
Rājānāvanabhidruhā dhruvo sadasyuttame/ 
salinsrasthüna üsáte-/ l 
alio V. 62. 6. 
.$4 Macdonell and Kath, Vedic dés vol. IT, pp. 426-27. 
35 Roy, P. O., Mahabharutam, k. 1900: 
sthünasahasraih brhatim $atadvürüm sabhim inama/ 
manoramam darsaniyam isu, kurvantu Silpinah / / 
od , Macdonell and. Keith, op. cit.; p. 488. Tho persistence of terminology 
ulcus cannot, however, be regarded: as. positive. ;proof. “ot a morphological survival. 
The hybrid charactcer of the Achaemenian pillar" ‘déscribed as ‘stuna’ in the 
, inscriptionis; is a cüso in point. 
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Mauryan shafts io a wooden prototype, I was aui wrong not to 
take into consideration the short, cylindrical and tapering pillars of 
rubble masonry, discovered by Marshall in the Dre-IIellenic strata at 
the Bhir mound, which seem to be exotic at Taxila.": I am, there- 
fore, not now.in a position to take for granted the wooden and indige- 
nous origin of the cylindrical shaft of the Dhvaja-stambha, aa 
advanced by me six years ago. 
‘The evidence for the ,origin of the octagonal shaft is no less con- 
flicting. Ganguli's opinion (which is ‘adopted by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy**) that the form, was derived from Astasra or eight sided 
yüpas or (wooden) sacrificial posts, js apparently ‘strengthened by 
Capart’s view à propos the polygonal pillar in Egypt that it was deriy- 
ed from a wooden prototype,** as well as by the fact that an octagonal 
shaft (of wood) of a torana pillar has been discovered by Mr. 
Monoranjan Ghosh,” close to the, wooden ‘pallisades of Pataliputra. 
But we must not forget that the yüpas were cult objects having at 
their tops a wooden head‘ ring (c«sála), some eight or nine inches 
high, eight cornered; narrower in the middle like a mortar, and 
hollowed out as to allow: its being fixed, on the shaft. No such ring 
appears on these pillars. Further, the aforesaid torana pillar has 
. been exposed only to the, depth of some 18 ft. and its date relative to 
the timber pallisades (which.may ov may not have been Pre-Maunyan) 
has not been ascertained. That the octagonal form is represented’ in 
the shaft on the Mauryan standard bowl of Sanchi, of course, proves 


nothing, as it may well: have been derived from contemporary archi- 
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tecture or from objects like the yüpas which were not meant for struc- 


tur at purposes.*? 


97 ASIAR., 1919-20, pt. L, pp. 22-93. : 

38 Ganguli, Manomohan, ‘Archit. from the Vodic period, JBORS., vol. 
XH, 1926, pp. 192-215; ‘Indian Archit. from the post-Vedic Period, lbid. pp. ` 
406-24; ‘A Survey of Indian, Archit.’, Ibid., pp, 464-76. 

39 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian ind Indonesian Art, p: 17, footnote 6, 

“octagonal columns are essentially Indian." 

40 Capart, op. cit., p. 111. 41 ASIAX., 1926-27, p. 138. 

49 ('atalogue of the Sanchi Museum of Archaeology, Hamid, Kex & Chanda, 
Calcutta. 1922, A. 10, Pl. VI. 
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In these circumstances, the fragment of an octagonal pillar of 
white marble from  Taxila inscribed with the Aramaic edict of 
Asoka,“ is of considerable interest. According to Ganguli, it was 
made octagonal after the old Vedic tradition of the yàpa. “The 
reason... . . . will be best understood," says he, ''if we try to 
‘find out, either in parts or in entirety, a single octagonal column 
in Egypt, . Assyria, Babylon, Persia and Greece, which, according to 
the advocates of the Graeco-Bactrian School, furnished. to India the 
models of art and architecture." It may be observed, however, that 
plain polygonal shafts with more or less numerous faces appear in 
Egyptian architecture, from, very ancient times. ‘Some octagonal 
ones occur in the Vth dynasty. In the XIIth dynasty they are six- 
_teen-sided, keeping the four main faces flat and slightly hollowing 
the others . ... . This was continued in the earlier part of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, but after ihat, the polygonal form almost 
disappears” (Petrie).** 

The German excavations at rece led to the discovery of the 
capital of a column made of black basalt, together with a portion of 
shaft, which is  sixteen-sided, probably belonging to about 
the time of Tiglath Pileser I (1100 B.C.). An eight-sided basalt column, 
bearing an inscription ‘of Shamh-i-Adad, the son of the former, was 
also unearthed at the same place. At Karambs an octagonal column 
was discovered apparently: belonging to the Parthian period In 
the circumstances, it is tó be noted that, whereas, the Mauryan artists 
used the Vindhyan sandstone (unless when working on the living 
rock), (a) the Taxila column was cut from white marble*® and (b) was 
found at a place which stood on the highways of commerce then com- 


43 Marshal, Sir John, A Guide to Tarila, Calcutta, 1921, pp. 9. 77-78, PI. 
XIII (4); Herzfeld, EI., vol, XIX, pt. “VI, April, 1928, pp. 25-58, and Pls. 

4 Petrie, W.M.F., Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt, pp. 67-68; Capart, 
op, cit., pp. 111-143; Perrot & Chipiez, H.A.I. A, Egypt, Ii, p. 95. 

45 Percy, S.P., Mesopotamian Archaeology, London, 1912, p. 167, and 
‘footnote. 

46 Limestone is available at Taxila from the neighbouring ‘ridge of hills ' 
stretching along this tract of country from N.E. by E. to S.W. by W.—Marshall, 
op. cit., p. 2. ] 
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municating with Iran, Mesopotamia and W. Asia, (where the Armaio 
script, employed in ‘the ‘pillar edict prevailed). These considerations 
. forbid, our unreserved acceptance of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s dictum that 
‘octagonal columns are essentially Indian,'" and raise the question 
whether the appearance ‘of octagonal columns in Indian architecture 
was not'due to inspiration from the Middle East. 


Dr. Coomaraswamy on the origin of the Lotus Capital 


Dr. Coomaraswamy has never explicitly stated that the lotus (so 
called Bell) capital (as he-terms it) was “of W. Asiatic origin at some 
pre-Achaemenid :period." Adverting io “the Asokan lotus or ‘bell’ 
capital and the Achaemenian pillar bases, he remarks, however, ‘that 
“the two types are to be regarded as parallel derivatives from older 
forms current in Western Asia. Northern India.. . . . . had long 
formed part of the Western Asiatic cultural complex; inheritance of 
common artistic traditions, rather than late borrowing, affords the 
key to Indo-Persian affinities.”“* As we have no evidence whether 
the said ‘older forms’ had been also current in Northern India when 
it “formed part of the W. Asiatic cultural complex” (pp. 3 & 11 of 
his History), and as the common existence of a few traits like painted 

_ pottery does not necessarily create any presumption in favour of other 
traits or trait elements, I think my deduction in question is not 
unjustified. 

Again, if the Persian and Mauryan forms are. really parallel 

derivatives from older forms current in W. Asia, as Dr. Coomaraswamy 
AT Coomaraswamy, op, rit., p. 17, footnote 6. 

A small octagonal weight of stone (Vs. 647) has been unearthed at Mohen- 

jo-«laro, ASTAR., 1995-26, p. -96. But the Indus Valley ‘pillars were quad- 

rangular in form. From Bardi, Dist. Ajmere, comes a fragment of a hexagonal 

shaft (of marble), incised with a record which has been claimed to be of pre- 

Mauryan date, but may not be pre-Agokan, Indian: Antiquary, December, 1929, 
p. 229. For hexagonal columns in Egypt see Gwuilt, J. (Revised by Papworth, 

W.) Encylopacdia of Architecture, London, 1899, p. 37. ` 

48 Idem., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 17, footnote 6. Cf. Fabri, 
C.L., ‘Mesopotamian and Early Indian Art Comparisons, 1932, pp. 222-253, 


specially p. 282. { , p^ 
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assumes, the latter may be presumed to have been characterized by 
‘equally close resemblance with them, andi their invention could not 
have taken place at a date far ‘removed in antiquity from their ap- 
pearance in Ivan and India. But.Dr. Coomaraswamy does not tell us 
“if he has.come across any moulding in W. Asiatic architecture or in- 
that of the Indus . Valley ‘which satisfies the above conditions. A 
peculiar moulding like this could not have appeared independently and 
simultanéously in all the culture foci lying between the Mediterranean 
and the Ganges valley. So that we have to localize the exact source 
from which bell capital might have been inherited by Achaemenian 
and Mauryan architectures and determine the manner of its appear- 
' ance in Iran and India. This source may have been in Egypt or in 
Iran, but the fact remains that the Achaémenian architects gave it u 
' distinctive physiognomy which again is reflected in the ‘Mauryan 
mouldings. . Chanda“! and myself are, therefore, agreed upon the point 
` that the remarkable affinities between the Achaemenian pillar base and 
the Mauryan capital, in general shape as well as in small details are ex- 
plained only on the diffusionist hypothesis, and this. view has been 
accepted by Bachhofer*® and Rene Grousset.*! If, again, we recog- 
nize in the distinctive features of the Mauryan school the survival. of 
“am architecture related to the older art of- W. Asia, already . EERE? 


current in India before. the Mauryan period,” as suggested by Dr. 

Coomaraswamy, we have not only to define the exact nature of the 

relationship of that pre-Mauryan architecture with those of W. Asia 

and trace its survival on Indian soil, but also to explain the revolu- 

tionary changes in technique and workmanship exhibited by. Sunga 
N . 

49 Chanda, R., ‘The Beginning of Art in Eastern India te, Memoirs 
of Archaeological Swrvey:of India, No. 30, pp. 29-80. 

` 50 Rachhofer, Ludwig—arly Indian Sculpture, vol. T, Paris 1999, p. 4. 

51 Groussot (0D.:cit., pp. 84-87), describes the lower moulding of the Mauryan 
capital as ‘that ‘of a bell shaped reversed lotus’ (cf. supra, note 21, for Perrot 
and Chipiez on the shape of ‘the: Egyptian campaniform capitals, which resem- 
bles the general lines of some flowers belonging to the family of the campanulaceae 
rather than that of the nymphaeceae). In agreement with Chanda he hag ‘no 
hesitation in regarding this highly important innovation (viz. Maurya art) as 
the effect of Graeco-Persian influence.’ Cf. Roger Fry, The Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture, London, 1932, p. 85. 
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art and architecture as. contrasted with the Mauryan. Curiously 
enough, the characteristic Mauryan varnish iş retained in Sarnath 
“work (inscribed) of the ‘first century B.C.,?. and probably also in 
Patna work of a similar date, so that its absence in Suga work from 
Sanchi, Dharhut; etc., also demands an explanation. 

In short, in dealing with problems of this type, greater import- 
ance should always be attached: to the evidence of archaeology rather 
than to a priori considerations. In the present case the archaeological 
evidence is admiited by Dr. Coomaraswamy when he says that ‘in all 
probability ..... some western, probably Achaemenid, influence is 


present in Asokan art.” 


Acuyura KUMAR MITRA 


52 ASLAR., 1914-15, pp. 111-117, 120-123, and Pls. ` 

In Jtüpam, April-October, 1930, p. 3, Dr. Coomaraswamy in roviewing Dr. 
Bachhofer’s Indian Sculpture, concedes that “the technique of polishing sand- 
Stone may perhaps be of foreign origin; but.we must remember that the Indians 
were expert in polishing small hardstones (gems) and even in working sandstone 
(Bhir monud and Sankisa discs) before Asoka.” Ts it suggested that the teheni- 
` ques of polishing small gems and varnishing sculptures and architectural monu- 
ments are one and the same? By what criterion are the Taxila discs assigned 
io the pre-Asoka times? Cf, Marshall, Sir John, Mohenjo-daro, ete., pp. 62-63, 
Pis. XIII, fig. 14, CLIX, figs: 9 & 10. . 

$3 Ripam, April-Oetober, 1930, p. 4. Tn the same review (p. 8) Dr. Coomara- 
swamy exclaims, “Can anybody seriously doubt that wooden ‘bell’ capitals and 
others with addorsed animals, existed in India before the time of Asoka 2", ‘ef. 
Spedizione Ttaliana De Fillippi Nel’ Himalaya, Caracorum E Turchestan Cinesc 
(1913-14, Serie IT, vol. 9; R. Biasutti E.G. Dainelli I Tipi Umani E Bologna 
Tav. XXXII, fig. 1; LII. fig. 1; LVIF, fig. 1; also Stein, Sir A., On Alerander!s 
Track to the Indus, London, 1929, pp. 63-64. Tt is not unlikely that bell capitals 
made their first appearance in Indian Art during the reigns of Candragupta or 
Bindusira. That possibility, however, is no proof of its existence in pre-Manryan 
wooden architecture. i B 


A Note On Simhapura—Arya Deva’s Birth-Place 


In his learned article (above ZHQ., X. pp. 139 fi.) on ‘the Home of 
Arya Deva,’ Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt brings forward formidable arguments 
in support of his theory, viz. that Simhapura was in the north-west of. 
India. His arguments on the whole seem to be quite sound. But there 
are one or two statements which Dr. Dutt makes tliat may be questioned. 
He writes thus: —''In any case, there is no doubt that Arya Deva was 
Lorn in Simhapura. | It is a well-known place of the north-west."' From 
the evidence of the Mahdvastu, the Jatavas, Divyávadána, and the 
Chronicles, it is clear, Dr. Dutt asseris, that “there were in ancient 
India at least two towns of the name of Sihapwa, one in Kalinga and 
the other in the north- west, and the.latter seems to be more historical 
than the former". 

We may certainly ieaie to the statément that there may have’ 
been two or móre towns bearing the same name in ancient India. But 
_with latter part of Dr. Dutt’s assertion we cannot agree on historical 
grounds, That the Simhapura of Kalinga is less historical than the 
Simhapura of the north-west—the exact location of which is as yet a 
matier of uncertainty—, we are not prepar ed to admit. On the strength 
of literature and epigraphical records, we may assert that the Simha- 
pura of Kalinga was a great centre which has figured in the annals 
of India and Ceylon. s ) 

We shall first turn to Ceylon: to find out some definite evidence of 
the importance of the Simhapura of Kalinga. This city gave that 
island a great dynasty of kings. Epigraphical evidence tells us that 
the kings Niáéanka Malla and Sahasa Malla were sons of the Kalinga 
king Gopariya of Simhapura. King $ri-Jayagotra (i.e., Góparüya) is 
called the glory of the ‘‘dynasty which reigned in the city of Simha- | 
pura". King Sahasa Malla, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1200,* is 
styled thus:—''The glorious Sáhasa Malla, lord of the Simhalas, the 


head of the Kalinga dynasty,. having come here from Kaliüga,......... 


1 1HQ., X. p. 139. .- 2 Ibid., p. 142. ` l 

3 Edward Miiller, Ancient ‘Inscriptions of Ceylon, I, pp. 128-129 
' London, 1883. A. 

4 JRAS., for 1909, pp. 3277-351, . 
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descended from the unbroken line of kings of Kaliiga emperors who 
int the glorious line of ihe Iksvàku family had redüced all cakravariis 
under one umbrella whom Sri Góparàja had generated ‘from the womb 
of the great queen Bahidaloka at Simhapura...... "s 
l The Mahdvense relates that Tilokasundari, the queen of Vijaya- 
bahu I, was a princess of Kalinga.® Three relatives of this queen, 
one of whom was named Madhukannava, are said in the same Chronicle 
to have come to Ceylon: from Sihapura.? 

Do literary and epigraphical records of the mainland confirm the 
evidence of Ceylonese epigraphs and chronicles about the existence of 
Simhapura or Sihapura in Kalinga? ‘The earliest evidence is found in 
the Tamil classic Manimekhalai. Manimekhalai's mother in the shape 
of an image at Vafji, relates that two princes ‘‘cousins by birth and 
ruling respectively in Simhapura and. Kapila in the fertile country of 
Kalinga, fellto fighting against each other ‘in great haired. This 

war between Vasu and Kumara left the country desolate for six gavudas 
(leagues), and made it impossible for any body to'approach on account 
of the prevalence of the war. A merchant Saügama by name with his 
wife, eager ‘after profit, went there to sell jewellery and other articles at 
Singapuram’’.® | l 

We are unable, it has to be confessed, to identify for the present 
the two princes mentioned in the Tamil classic. Likewise are we un- 
certain about the exact identity of the following king mentioned in 
connection with the same Singapuram or Simhapura. An undated 
epigraph informs us that a Pallava king named Candráditya erected a 
rock-cut temple dedicated to Siva at Simhapura.? 

The existence of a dynasty. of kings at Simhapura in Kalinga is 
vouched for by inscriptions found’ in that province. The Komara 
plates of king Candavarman relates that the ruler, who is called a 


5 Miiller,Anc. Ins. Cey., 1., p. 136; see also JIRAS., for 1913, p. 518.7 

6 Mahāvamsa, ch. 59, v. 29. Colombo, 1877. King Vijayabahu I is said 
to have reigned from A.D. 1054 to A.D. 1109. JRAS., for 1913, pp. 519-520. 

7 Mahavamsa, ch. 59. v. 46; JRAS., 1918, p. 520, n. 1. 

8: Manimekhalai, BK. XXVI. p. 187, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar's ed. 

9 Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1916, p. 114. l 
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glorious Maharaja, issued his grant from his victorious (city) of Simha- 
pura," Dr. Hultzsch's remarks on the reason for identifying this 
1uler with a member of the Sàlankályana dynasty, given in the course 
of editing the Komarti plates, may be recalled here. From the same 
city (the victorious Sihapura), the glorious Mahárüjo Umavarman the 
icrd of Falinga, who was devoted to the feet of (his) father, male a 
specified grant in the thirtieth regnal year of his reign. This town 
called Simhapura or Sihapura has been identified with Singapura: 
between Chicacole and N arasannapetta, '? It is also spelt Sihgàá- 
puram, l , " 
Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt makes another statement:—‘‘Coming now | 
to the legend recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles about the settlement 
of Sihabühu's son on the outskirts of Vanga and Kalinga, the present À 
writer meant that.a new city was built up in the forest by the son of 
Sthabahu and it was named Sihapura after the king". The reference 
given is to the Mahdvamsa, VI, 35. Dr. Dutt perhaps refers to the same 
town on p. 139.* This does not seem to be so. In the chapter on the 
coming of Vijaya, as given in the Mahāvæmsu, we are told that 
Sīihabāhu accepted the offer of kingship of the Vangas but “handed it 
‘over to his mother’s husband and he himself went with Sihasivali to 
the land of his birth. There he built a city, and they called it Sihapura, 
wid with forest stretching a hundred yojanas around he founded 
villages. In the kingdom of Lala, in that city.did Sihabahu, ruler of 
men, hold sway when he had made Sihàsivati his queen". Tt thus 
. appears that that Sthapura mentioned in the Mahavaimsa in connection 
with Sihabahu, was not on the borders of Vahga and Kaliiga but in 


Lata (or Radha), i.e., modern Gujarat. 


10 .Lyigraphia ludica, LV. p.. 145. : 
1 EL, IV, p. 143. (19 EL, XIL, p. 6. 
13 Lbid., p. 4. 
14 7Sewell, Lists of the Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, I. p. 9. 
15 .1HQ., X. pp. 141-142. i 
16 No source for this piece of information is given but we are supposed .to 
refer to Jātaka No. 422; Yuan Chwang, I, p. 249 (Watters ; and Mahāvamsa, IT, 
95, 98; III, 432, 238 ff. 
` 17 Geiger-Bode, Muhavamsa, p. 53. 
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Dr, ‘(then Mr.) Radha Govind Basak identified this Sihapura in 
Lata with the Simhapura mentioned in the Belava copperplate of king 
Bhojavarmadeva dated in the fifth (regnal) year of the king.'* The 
editor Dr. Sten Konow rightly commented on the above saying that 
we knew of princes who:e names ended in varman, and who ruled from 
Simhapura and who were kings of Kalinga.!? 

We may digress a little here and examine the Belava plates of 
king. Bhojavarmadeva more minutely in order to find out that the 
Simhapura of Kaliaga has figured not only in the history of Ceylon, 
the Tamil and Telugu lands but also in the annals of Bengal as weil. 
King Bhojavarmadeva was a ruler of Eastern Bengal. The Belava 
plates relate, among other details, the following—that “the varmans, 
mailing themselves with their hairs standing on end in their enthúsiasm 
-for the three Vedas’’,...... occupied Simbapura which may be likened 
to the cave of lions.? We may identify the Simhapura mentioned hera 
with the Simhapura of Kalinga, and not, as Dr. Basak affirmed, with 
the Simhapura in Lata; and we may likewise assert that the varmans 
referred to in the Belava plates belonged to the same family to which 
the Kalihga kings Candavarman and Umavarman belonged. The 
following reasons confirm our assertions: 

(a) The Brhatprostha grant of Maharaja Umavarman being - 
thus: “Om! Hail! -From the victorious Sibapura, the lord of 
Kalinga, the glorious “Maharaja Umavarman, who is devoted to the 
feet of his father", etc.” 

. This may be compared with the beginning in the Beiava plates: 
“the glorious Bhoja who meaitated on the feet of the Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sdmalavarmadeva...... 124 

The titles Kalingdidhipati (lord of Kalinga) and the expression 
"devoted to the feet of (the lord) (his) father" were borne also by 


` 38 EL, XIL, p. 37. ns 19 Ibid., p. 37, n. 2. 

20 EL., XII, p. 41. . . 21 lbid., p. 6. 

22 Ibid., p. 42. Maharajidhiraja Samalavarman is taken to be the father of 
king Bhojavarmadéva. But this is only a supposition. For vv. 9-14 do not give 
us any reason for affirming that Sàmalavarman was the father of Bhojavarmadeva. 
The remarks of "Drs. Sten Konow and Basak may be read here. 
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kings Cannavarman, 'Vijayanandivarman, and Nandaprabhaijavar- 
man as well. f 

(b) In the Brhatprostha plates king Umavarman ‘commands 
the ryots, accompanied by all (ouben) in the village of Drhatprostha,: 
while making the grant.?* f l 

King Bhojavarman in the Belava plates “duly pays ‘respect to, 
and informs and instructs all the. required Rajans, Rajanyakas, etc. 
(a great many named), ihe citizens, and the cultivators, the Brahmanas 
and -the Brahmakula elders" on the occasion of making his grant./^ 

(c) The Drhaiprostha plates of: king Umavarman end thus: 
“(The above edict) was written by M......vara, the son of Haridatta, 
who was placed in charge6f | the Record Office (eksapatala) of the 
district — (defa).?* 

King Bhojavarmadéva's grant ends thus: . “Signed (i.e., by the 
king). After this, signed by the Mahaksapatalika (Records Keeper).?” 
‘The similarity in the mode of beginning, continuing and ending 
their grants, as shown above, suggests that these rulers may have be- 
longed to one and the same stock. We are not here concerned however 
with the exact relationship that existed betweén kings Candavarman, 
i Umavarman on the one hand, and king Bhojadevarman on the oher; but 
we may note that the above mentioned records and literature contain 


irrefutable prouf of the existence of Simhapura in Kalinga. 


B. A. SALETORE. 


25. EI., XII, p. 43. 

26 Ibid., p. 4. 27 Ibid. p.43. | 
98 Indian ed V. p. 176; XII. 48; EI., 1V., p. M3... 
21 EL, XM, p : 


Simhapura 


Dr. D. A. Saletore has questioned two of my statements made in. 
the paper “Iome of Aryadeva”’ written in reply to Prof. Vidhusekhar 
Sastri’s contention that the home of Aryadeva was in Sihala. (Ceylon). 
What T contended ‘for is that Aryadeva’s home was at Sihapura, which 
should be located,somewhere in Northern India, and suggested that 
there were two Sihapuras, one in north-western India and another in 
Kalinga. I had to prefer the former mainly for lack of evidences in 
fevour of ihe other place excepting the tradition of the Mahàvamsa. 
Now that. Dr. Saletore has brought forward a number of additional 
evidenées supporting the historicity of Sihapura of Kalinga, the little 
doubt left in mind about the Ceylonese tradition regarding Sihapura 
has been removed. l 

Dr. Saleiore’s statement that the town of Sihapura founded by 
Sihabahu was not on the borders of Vanga and Kalinga. but was in 
Gujerat is not however s supported by the Mahávamsa. I would like i in 
this connection to refer Dr. Saletore to a féw passages in the work : 

(i) The mother of Sihabühu accompanied ihe merchants who 
were going towards Magadha (ch. vi, 4) 

(ii) The mother with the; són and daughter left the forest and 
first met her cousin, who was a Senapati posted by the king 
of Vahga to .control the border country (paccantasádhana) 
(ch, vi, 10) l 

(iii) The people of the border-country made their complaint 
about the lion tò the king of Vanga, (hence the paccanta- 
gama must have been within his dominion) (ch. vi, 23) 

(iv) It was just across the border country that the gatibhimi of 
‘Sthabahu was situated (ch. vi, 34). 

‘And so how can it be identified with a place in Gujerat? 


N. Derr 


REVIEWS 


- JIVANI-KOSA,. Vol. I (Bharatiya-Pauranika) by Pandit 

Sasibhusan Vidyalankara. Demy Octavo, pp. 2200, Calcutta. 

A Comprehensive : Dictionary of Indian mythology has. 
long been a desideratum for the furtherance of Indological studies. 
Pandit Sasibhusana Vidyalankara has earned the gratitude of the 
students of Hindu culture by compiling and publishing such a work. 
The volume under review is the first part of his great dictionary (writien - 
in Bengali) of the mythical and historical person-names of the different 
countries of the world. The other parts which are in preparation will 
deal with Indian and non-Indian historical characters as well as non- 
Indian mythology. 

The volume under review treats of the Indian iuythdlosic] person-. 
names collected ‘from all possible sources such as the Vedas, Brahmanas, . 
Upanisads, Sutras, Epics, Puranas, Upapur&nas and Dharmasastras. 
Pandit Vidyalankara has most laboriously and patiently ransacked eighty- 

. four Sanskrit works—a number of which has not been translated, and 
given almost all available pieces of information regarding the different 
mythological heroes and heroines of India. These being furnished with 
references to source-books will prcve most useful to scholars who will 

.have anything to do with Hindu Mythology. It is written in good l 
literary style of Bengali, which encourages the groats possible use of 
T'atsama works. 

As far as our knowledge goes ghi an exhaustive work on Indian 
mythology has not yet been published in any Indian language. 

To give an idea of the very comprehensive character of the work it 
may be mentioned that the article on Visvamitra covers nearly four of 
its closely printed pages ard is replete with information collected from 
the Rg-veda, Manusamhita, Ramayana, Mahabhirata,Harivaméa Devi- 

. bhágavata and Matsya, Kürma, Vamana, Visnu, Siva, Skanda and 

Markandeya Puranas. The articles on Visnu and Sri Krsna cover res- 

pectively fifteen and forty-six pages and the lists of references are pro- 
portionately long. It may confidently be hoped that the present work 
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will remain for a long time a standard work of reference on Hindu 
mythology. 

It i$ an arduous task Pandit Vidyalankara has performed by com- 
pleting the first part of his great work, and we hope that the remaining 


parts also will be completed and published in due course. 


M. M. Gnosiu 


. SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA, edited with numerous variants 
from old Kashmiian MSS, an introduction and notes, by 8.N.Tad- 
patrikar. Bhandaikar Oriental Research Institute. P:atinidhi Series 
No. 1. Poona 1934. B 

This little work, giving us a fresh edition of the text of thé G?tà 
with Kashmitian variants, follow up the work of Prof. F. Otto Schracer, 
who brought to light in 1930 the Kashmir recension of the text, along 
with two commentaries thereon belonging to the 10th century. The 
editor of the present text has utilised six Kashmirian MSS of the 
Bhandarkar Institute Library and noted the variae lectiones occurring 
therein. He has not claimed that his effort is to produce a critical 
edition of: the. Gi tä text, nor even of the Kashmitian version; but an 
examination of the interesting variants noted by him shows that his 
. effort has not been entirely unfruitful. His study has at least establish- 
ed the suggestion of Schrader that the Gitd exists in more recensions 
_ than one, and. that it is necessary to examine them carefully before the 
‘textual problems connected with this much discussed work can be satis- 
factorily settled. From another point- of view, however, the new read- 
ing do not appear to possess much substantial value. In spite of their 
great importance in the text-history of the work, it is difficult to be con- 
vinced of the absolute worth of the new readings. It is true, as the 
present editor's labours have amply demonstrated, that the Kashmirian 
recension in many places improves the Vulgate text and clears up many 
obscurities, the differences do not yet very” materially deck the 
general substance of the work. 

Turning to the larger questions raised but not finally settled by . 
the editor in his lucid and suggestive introduction, one feels that here 


` 
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-there are possibilities of sharper difference of opinion, although the: 
problems cannot indeed be finally solved without further collection and 
examination of data. For instance, the present reviewer's views regard- 
ing the .Narayaniya episode and its relation to the Gita differ from 
what is said in the introduction, and agree generally with, the con- 
clusions arrived at by Miss Dasgupta in ZH Q., vii, p. 358 and viii, p. 81 
(1931-32) that the Narayaniya episode probably represents an earlier 
and independent tradition. The suggestion of the editor, again, re- 
garding the Ksatriya origin of tlie Gata i is indeed not new, having been 
already propounded by Grierson and others; but here also the present 
reviewer finds that the evidence in favour of this hypothesis is hardly 

t conclusive. These differences of opinion, however, which are inevi- 
table on such controversial questions, do not affect the reviewer’s 

` appreciation of the. present study. The attempt is modest indeed, but ` 
it is undoubtedly suggestive and full of interest, and it-very worthily. 
follows up the editor's previous studies in the Krena-Problém publish- 
ed in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. i : 


| S. K. DE 
. 


KAVYAPRAKASA, Ullisas, I, II, III, with five commentaries, 
edited with an Introduction, English translation and Explanatory 
Notes, by S. S. Sukihankar. The Bombay Book Depot, aL 
Bombay 1933. . 

There are not many technical Sanskrit texts which have been so 
much commented upon and ‘so often printed as the deservedly popular . 
Kavya-prakasa, "which, for many reasons, has been regarded as one ot 
the standard works on Sanskrit Poetics. The chief interest of the 
present edition, when there are so many in the field, lies in the publica- 
tion of several important commentaries along with the text. The first 

three chapters of the work, which are printed here, are certainly diffi- 
eult and require elucidation, but from the theoretical point of view, 
the fourth and especially the fifth might also have been included. . Of 
the commentaries, the Pradzpa of Govinda, the Uddyota of Nàgeáa and 
the Prabha of Vaidyanütha Tatsat have already been published several 
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. times, but they àré, in spite of iheir late date, undoubtedly some of the 
best commentaries on the text, and afford the best means of understand- 
ing it. But to the student of Alamkara literature the most interesting 
feature of the present edition is the addition of two important commen- 
taries hitherto unpublished; namely, the Sanketa of Ruyyaka, which 
is one of the earliest commeritaries composed by an independent writer 
on Poetics, and the Bala-cittdéiuranjant of Narahari: Sarasvatitirtha, 
which is more extensive but lessser pethaps in importance. It is a pity, 
. however, that the limited, scope of the edition did not allow the publica- 
tion of more than three chapters of these iwo new commentaries. 

The text and the accompanying commentaries have been edited 
with care, and, in spite of a few unfortunate misprints, neatly printed. 
The English translation is literal and faithful, but because of this 
very, merit it does not sometimes read well in the foreign tongue. The 
English explanatory notes are clear, painstaking and. useful, bub in 
some places defective expression appears to make the statements some- 
what strange and misleacing. Misprints, however, appear to be more 
frequent in this part of the work, and errors like aqeqyisfr (Notes, 
p. 86) for aqaräisfr, which is not included in the Errata, are 
‘apt to be annoying. In spite of these minor defects, we welcome this 
fresh edition of an important text, especially for the new materials that 
it publishes for the first time. We hope that-the editor will find time 
to continue his labours, and publish the remaining chapters, for which 


undertaking he seems to be eminently well equipped. 


S. K. Dr 


The ABHINAYA-DARPANA of Nandikegvara, critically edited 
with Introduction, English Tianslation, Notes and Illustrations, by 
Manomohan Ghosh. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, no. 5. Calcutta 1934. 

The publication of this work forms an important addition to our 
rather inadequate knowledge of certain aspects of the less frequently 
studied subject cf the Natya, Nrtta and Nrtya, on which original texts, 


‘so far published, cannot be said to he too numerous, The substance of 
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the present work was already known from an English translation made 
from obviously imperfect materiais and published uncer the title of 
ihe Mirror of Gestures by Coomaraswamy and Duggirala (Cambridge, l 
Mass., 1917). A. critical edition of ihe text itself, which was little 
known but which was important for the siudy of the history of ancient 
Indian Dance and, Histrionic Art, was long expected; and it is a 
happy idea to include it in the- newly started Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 
which has, already distinguished itvelt by the undertaking of several 
important works. 

The work, attributed to a-mythical or semi-historical Nandikesvara, 
summarises the established. code. of hisirionie gestures and movements 
meant to be scrupulously followed by the actor. It is a brief manual 
chiefly of the Angika Abhinaya, which is treated here with perhaps 
greater clarity and fulness than what is. found in the frankly corrupt 
and unsystematic text of the Ndtya-sdstra of Bharata. The substance 

- of the work in some parts probably goes back to a very early time, but 
the editor is wise in holding that in its present form the work as a whole 
cannot be placed very early. There is definite evidence to show that 
it existed in its present form at the beginning of the 18th century, and 
_it may have existed a few centuries earlier; but in the present state of 
our knowledge of the subject in general and! of the text in particular, 
a more precise dating cannot be safely attempted. l 

. Though based upon only, two complete manuscripts, eked out "by 
three fragmentary: ones, the text. appears to be as well edited, as the ` 
waterials permit. The translation is much fuller and improved; and 
the critical. apparatus is all that.could be desired. The informations 
supplied in the interesting and well written introduction, concerning 
the work itself and its relation to the JV atya-sastra, the Sangita-ratna- 
kara and other texts on the subject, are fairly full and painstaking ; and 
there is hardly any relevant feature of such an edition which has been 
overlooked. The illustrations are well chosen, and! the printing and : 
general get-up of the book does credit to the Series. There is a useful 


glossary of technical terms, but an index of the verses miglit also have 


pons: included. 


"E dd ' 8. K. Dr 
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MEGILASANDESA Or KALIDASA edited with Mallinitha’s 
commentary and translated into English by G. J. Samayaji. 
244441164120. pp. Sri Rama Press. Madras. 

The Meghasandesa, generally called -Meghadita in the northern 
side of India, is one of the' best productions of Kālidāsa and is a 
favourite study with the Sanskrit reading public. Every serious student 
of Sanskrit literature in this country goes through this short eligiac 
poem of one hundred and forty-four stanzas in Mandákrüntü metre. 
Ti won the admiration of Goethe, and its theme, the banished yaksa 
requesting a passing cloud to carry messages suggested, to Schiller 
the idea of making the flying clouds the messages of the captive Mary 
in the Maria Stuart. So it is in the fitness of things that there are many: 
editions of the text of the Meghasandesa with various commentaries 
ancient and modern published both in India dnd abroad. 

In the present edition, the text bas been fully: annotated and 
translated into English, and in the Introduction extending over 24 
pages, the editor has dealt wiih all the important topics regarding the 
poet and his work. The probable date of Kalidasa has been discussed 
in the light of evidences collected up to now. The editor is inclined 
to place the poei in the first century B.C. The appreciative remarks 
about the poem and the review of its subject matter are illuminating 
and well considered. The industry put in by the editor is manifest im 
hid notes and explanations so copiously supplied at the end of the book. 
Following generally the excellent commentary of Mallinatha he has taken 
due note. of the views of other commentators who differ in iheir interpreta-. 
tions of the most suggestive among’ the slanzas of the Meghasundesa. 
OF the existing commentaries on the poem, those written by Mallinatha, 
Curitravardhana, Vallabhadeva and Dakginamürtinàátha as also the 
Vidyulluta are well-known. The text of Mallinatha's commentary has 
heen fully given in this edition and interesting pointy fram the 
Vidyullata have been discussed in the notes. Thus the edition will 
suit iot only the University students for whom it may be chiefly intended, 
but. will also prove valuable 4o those who are interested in the intensive 


study of this beautiful gem of poems. ` 


|. D. BuarracHaryya 


1.11.Q., JUNE, 1934 22 
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. SRI HAMSADUTA OF RUPA GOSVAMIN edited with a Sanskrit 
commentary and translated into Bengali by Bibhas` Prakas Gango- 
padhyaya. iv+188 pp. Calcutta 1934. 

The Hamsadita belongs to the class of lyrical poetry. "€ 
known as Dütakavya. The Meghadita ot Kalidasa is the earliest 
known specimen of the class in which the passing cloudg have been 
made messengers of love. Since Kalidasa's time, various writers have 
composed poems, in which eitner inanimate objects or irrational crea- 
tunpa are the carriers of the messages. 

' Ripa Gosvaciin. the author of the Hagsaudai: was born towards 
‘the end of the 15th century and served as a royal officer at the court of. 
‘Alauddin Hussain Shah of Gaud. He had a versatile genius and a facile 
pen. He wrote poems and dramas and also treatises on different subjects 
like grammar, rhetoric and dramaturgy. The poet came under the influ- 
ence of Sri Caitanya and composed almost all his works with the set — 
purpose of disseminating and explaining, the Krsna cult. ^ Most of 
these works were written during the first half of the 16th century. 

The poem under review, though said to have been composed before 
the author’s actual conversion into tue Caitanya Order, deals with the 
emotional aspect of Bengal Vaisnavism, It describes how Lalita, a 
confidante of Radhà requested a swan to carry the news of Radhi’s love- 
` lorn condition to Krsna who had gone to Mathurà leaving his beloved 
] Radha to Vrndàvana. 

‘The stanzas are composed in the Sikharinr metre.. Their number, 
as found in the Kavyasamgraha df Jivinanda and the Advyakalapa of 
Hirachand, is 142, while in the Vasumati Press edition of Calcutta, it 
is 101. The present editor has adopted the louger version and added 
a short Sanskrit commentary on the same. He has translated the 
_ Sanskrit stanzas into Bengali; sometimes supplying good explanatory 
notes. Some of the verses of this- poem have been quoted by: Rüpa Gosvà- 
‘min in his two ldter works, the Ujjvalantlamani and the Bliaktirasámrta- 
sindhu and have been consequently explained by Sri-Jiva and Viévanatha 
in their. commentaries on those two.works. In regard to the exposition of 
.these verses, the’ explanations put forward by the twa authoritative 
writers have naturally been taken as the basis by the present commenta- 
_tor Mr. Gpngopadiyago.. ‘In other cases, he has Interpreted the verses i 
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t : : 
the light of the well-known Rasa theories propounded by the Vaisnava 
authors of Bengal. The work is printed in the Bengali script, perhaps 
in the expectation that it will readily commend itself to the readers in 
Bengal. We confidently hope that the edition will be welcome to the 
lovers-of lyrical poetry permeated} by thoughts and feelings associated 
with the erotic mysticism of the Bengal Vaisnavas. 


D. BHATTACHARYYA 


THE HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA by Radha 
Govinda Basak, M.A., PH.D. The 1 Book Company, Calcutta, 1934. 
340 pp. and a map. . 

Dr. Basak is ta be EEEE for this valuable publication, 
which embodies the results of a long study. dt epigraphic and, other 
materials relating to the history of North-Eastern India during the period 
circa 820-760 A.D. The word ‘History,’ as ‘used. in the title of the 
book, has, of course, to be taken in a limited sense, as very little 
space is devoted im it, to the literary, cultural and economic aspects 
` _ of the period, Some of. the, chief points of the author;.which deserve 
particular attention, are his interpretation of the Mehaurali pillar inscrip- 
tion and identification of King Candra of that record with: Candra- 
gupta I, and his exposition of the various land-sale documents dis- 
covered in North Bengal. From these documents the author has fully 
demonstrated that he Province df Pundravardhana formed an integral 
part of the Gupta Empire, that the sway -of Budhagupta, who had 
a long reign, extended from Malwa to Bengal, and that the Imperial 
Guptas were in power at least up to the first quarter of the 6th century 
A.D. Another point of interest is that the District Officers stationed 
during those days in Bengal, who were under Provincial Governors 
directly appointed by the Crown, were assisted, at their respective head- 
. quarters, by an Advisory Board representing the various local interests. 
Most of the views expressed by the author testify to a very creditable 
handling of epigraphic matexials. It is a relief to find that King 
Yasovarman of the Nalanda inscription; attributed by its editor to 
the 6th century A.D., has been correctly dated to the 8th century and 
identified with the king of that name mentioned in the Gauda-vaho . 
\ 
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(p. 209). There are some matters, however, in which Dr. Basak’s views 
are open to criticism. His acceptance of Puskarana of the Rock inscrip- 
tion at Susunia in ihe Bankura District, with modern Pokhran in 
Rajputana (p. 14), does not seem to be tenable in view gf Mr. Dikshits. 
explorations im the vicinity of Susunia, wliere an ancient site Pokharan: 
actually exists (Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of Indie, 
1927-28, pp. 188-189). The author has dismissed withoui adequate 
erourids the reading of the numeral 73 or 79 occurring ‘after the word 
‘Samvat’ in the Ashrafpur copper-plate of Devakhadga (p. 208). Dr. 
BR. C. Mazumdar, who has suggested this reading, refers the year io 
the Harsa era (606 A.D.). This would place Devakhadga towards the 
end of the 7th century A.D., a date ihat {allies well with the palaeo- 
graphy of the record, as also with the identification, commonly 
accepted, of T-ising’s ‘Rajabhata, King of Samatata’ with Raja- 
Tajabhata, son of Devakhadga, mentioned in the copperplate. ‘Barring 
these, minor ‘points, ihe book. will be found generally acceptable to those 
who care for a systematic'and accurate treatment by a scholar who 
has made himself. an` ‘authority in his subject. It will also serve as 
an admirable text- ‘book for the advanced students of Ancient Indian 
dud 


INDO! TIBETICA TR a. Tucci, published. by Reale Aenea 
D'Italia, Roma, part I (1932), pp. 158 + plates EMI, part IT Ea 
- pp. 1-101 (with a map). 

Tibet has furnished modern scholarship with valuable TN 
of Indian thought. ' It was. in 1920 that. Berthold Laufer's German | 
translation of the Tibetan work on the ILindu ‘canons of painting g, en- 
titled Das Citralaksana, -was introduced by the present reviewer to the 
Indian scholars through- the pages of the, Collegian (Caleutta).. Since 
then, indology comprising as it does also the studies in Indian art has 
grown .considerably on account of the research activities of Indian 
scholars. Eyen Tibetan is today not unknown to quite a few'of them. 
Today, therefore, it is not an éntirely new world that Tibet exhibits io 


z : ^ 
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the Indian indologists whether from the standpoint of general culiure 
or of Buddhism or even specifically of art. But tho publications in 
1932 and 1933 of the Italian Ac ademici "an Prof. Giuseppe "Tucci, who 
early this year completed his fourth ST of archaeological explorations 
in, Tibet, (Cal, Rev. , April, 1954) have placed before the Orienialists a 
valuable and hunjanistic mast; of well-digested documents. And from 
his interpretations of socla-religicus and art-iterary data one is almost 
iempied to believe that, from now on Tibetan will bid fair to commence 
rivalry, to a certain extent, with Chinese as a source for the study of 
Hindu-Baddhistie civilization as propagated in Northern and Eastern 
Asia as well as for a proper orieniation to the growth of the diverse 
currents of life in the Indian subcontinent: itself. 

The interest of Tucci in Tibet is an expression,—an eminently idea- 
listie one,—of Fascist Italy's:expansion ín the realm of world-culture. 
Iiis to Fascist energism that Italy owes ler fist central Academy. 
The Reale Accademia d'Italia (oywl Academy of THaly) was establish- 
ed in 1928. Since the Academy intends to “promote Italiam culture 
in foreign countries" it believes that the best means of achieving {his 
result would be for Ttalian-scholars to “interest themselves in the things 
of the vast world" and to present to the Germans, Frenchmen, English 
people and Americans things bearing on those lands and peoples, there- 
hy * AUR them to take nate of the intellectual activity of the 
Taltans,’ i , 

The Investigations into Indó-Tibetan literature, art. and religion 
prosented by Tucci are of course studies in extra-Italian subjects. 
And they are of such worth ihat the sc holars. dt the world will recognize 
them as solid. acquisitions tò knowledge. 

Tucci's studies in Indo-Tibetan culture have keen published in two 
volumes. The first volume is entitled “Mod Rien” e “Tea Ta 
nel Tibet Indiano ed. Occidentale (Mc'od 1teu aud Twa is’a in Indian 
and Western Tibet), a contribution to the study of Tibeian religious 

"art and its significance (158, pages, 43 Tables, 1932). 

The work is based on iwo Tibetan texis and a Imge number of 
small figures. Those who know neither Tibetan nor Italian would 
still find the study attractive because of the beautiful plates which 


render Tibetan Buddhism visible in quite an agreeable form. Indeed, 
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ihe, morphology of Tibetan art as exhibited here serves to bring the 
: people of Tibet nearer io the Indian people than has been possible. to’ 
believe up till now. The indices also should be helpful to indologists 
from various angles of vision. Special attention may be invited to the 
names of geographical places as well as of gods, masters, and Siddhas. 

The caityas or stüpas of India are known as mood rten in Tibet. 
In many of these Tibetan stüpas—although not in all—are to be found' à 
small window through which it ‘is‘usually possible tó see the empty 
space inside the structure. It is in this empty space that are 
seen collected a number of objects known as fs’ ts'a. These objects are ` 
small figures and may be of diverse forms, for instance, representing a 
‘stupa, or a Buddhist divinity. The ts’a ts’ a may even be nothing but 
one of those formule which embody the gist of Buddhism. 

The work is thus a study mainly in the architecture and to a certain 
extent in the sculpture of Tibet as influenced by Buddhist thought and 
; practice. 

Treatises on iconography are ditione in the Tibetan translation 
` of Indian texts in Tanjur collection. It is generally held that manuals 
of architecture are not to-be found in this collection. But according 
to Tucci the Tibetans knew more of Indian literature than collected to- 
gether in Kanjur and, Tanjur. Besides, as Laufer points out in Das 
Citralaksana, a treatise on the marks of caityas, translated by Lotsava 
Bu ston, is mentioned in the bs Tan agyur di Co. Then, on the authority 
of Cordier, it is possible to speak of a Tibetan’ treatise dealing with the 
parts df a caitya, entitled Caityasamvibhag ga, which is to be found in 
‘a section of bsTam agyur. This is undoubtedly a fragment because it © 
Jacks-the usual title in Sanskrit, the names of the author and the trangla- 
tor as well as the place where the translation was done. But it contains 
precise indications relating to the parts of which a caitya is composed, as 
well as the proportions to be observed while constructing it. Tucci is 
therefore, positive that the architectural terminology in connection with 
the construction of chityas used by the. Tibetans. was derived 
` almost entirely from Indian masters. The fragment contains a 
_ classification of the eight fundamental types of caitya corresponding 
to models existing in India.. This classification is in full agreement 
with the material in the Tibetan text on the subject reproduced in the 
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book with Italian translation. "The text in Tugci’s volume is a copy 
of the fragment in bsTan agyur with a few modification derived per- 
haps from Bu-ston. 

The eight fundamental types of caitya or stüpa were often describ- 
ed in Tibetan literature and it is possible to trace four treatises at the. 
present moment. Extracts from two Tibetan texts are reproduced by 
Tucci, one covering as it does five pages in print, from a work by 
bLo-gros-bzan-po, and ihe other from V«idürya, ^ Vyasel 
(which is a comnientary. and supplement to the largest Tibetan work on 
astrology). This second text covers three pages and a half. Transla- 
tions of the two extracts are given in Italian. Be it observed, ev 
passant, that these are the only texts accessible to the author. Both 


these extracts deal with the architecture of stüpas and the methods of 


^ constructing them. 


. The author has found the technical terms used in these iexts not 
always easy to explain. Besides, Tibetan philology is still in its non- 
age, as he regrets. 

bLo-gros-bzan-po has cited Sahaja-Vilàsa as his authority and 
followed him closely. There is some difference between this text (A) 
and that of Vaidürya (B). The discrepancies are noted below: 
Suddhodana (A & B) 


Name of Stüpa Placo of Stüpa 


1 Descent from Kapilavüstu (A and B) Suddhodana (A and B) 
Heaven (A and B) ` 
Great Illumination Magadha (A) Ajātasatru (A) 


(A and B) 
Great Miracle (A) 
First Preaching (B) 
Preaching (A) 
Great Miracle (B) 


Rajagrha (B) 


| Kusinagara (A) - 


Benares (B) 


| Benares (A) 


Jetavana (B) 


Dimbisára (B) 
Mallas (A) - 
Penca Vaggiya (B) 
Brahmadatta (A) 
Licchavi (B) 


5 Kanika (A) Vaisali (A) | Prince of 
Descent from Sankisya (B) Licchavi. (A) 
Heaven of thirty Inhabitants of 


three goods (B) 
Victorious (À) 


Reconciliation (B) 


Lumipous (A) 


‘Victorious (B) 


Totous formed (A) 
Nirvana (B) 


Sriivasti (A) 
Rajagrha (B). 


Tgadge (A) 
Vaigali (B) 


Tikacagi (A) 


Ku£inagara (B) 


the locality (B) 
Prasenajit (À) 
Jeta and others 
' of Magadh (B) ` 


Suncidala (À) 


Inhabitants of 
the city (B) 

Indrasvamin (A) 
Mallas (B) 
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Kvidently the printers’ Devil is responsible for the unfortunate 
transposition of types in the table at p. 22 which renders ihe classifica- 
lion entirely different from the Italian. translation of the second text 
as given on pp. 127- 129. Perhaps it should not be difficult to get 
page 22 replaced by a fresh one. The table presented. in, ilre presen 
review follows the Italian translation but has been arranged in a form 
different from. that given by ihe author, in order io render easily 
obvious the discrepancies between the texts A and B. ` 

'A- whole section is given over ig the description of the isa isa 
collected by the author in Ladakh, Spiti, Kunavar and Gage. 
These are 156 in number and have been classified as follows : — 

I. Printed seals bearing the figure or figures of stdpa: 44. 

"II. Impressions hearing figures: 

(a) Single gods, such as Vairocana,  Amilübha, Aksobhya, 
Rainasambhava, Sakyamuni, Jokanatha, Avalokitešvara, Manjuśri, 

Vajrapani, Samvara, Mahal fla, Kaürtükeya, Mahjusri, Vajrasativa, 
.Vijaya, eie: 91. l 

The rivalry between Vajrapani P Siva and the former’s 'diyvi ijaya 
form ihe subject matter of a-Sanskrit text in late Gupta character, at 
present in the possession of the Nepal Government. "The author has 
reproduced the text and has furnished an Halian translation, The 
Sanskrit text is interesting and will be easily understood by Hose in- 

dologiste w ho donot know Malian. 

(€ The figure ot Kartlikey ra appearing, as it does, in a Tibetan £s'o isa, 
will cerlainly have some appeal io Bengali readers. The author con- 
siders it to be the first example of this type of iconography. 

(b Gods in groups: e.g. Sadaksari, Lokeivara, Manidhara, 
Vujrapüni, Manjusrr, Amilibba, Aksobhya, elc: d 

(c) Guru and. Siddha: 11. 

III. In ihe forms of slāpa: 8. 

IV. Bon po, some non-Buddhistic or. pre-Bucdhistic divinily of 
the Bon-po pantheon (original Tibetan); 1 

The volume contains 43 well- done plates which. diouti: serve to 
add immensely to the knowledge of Tibetan, Buddhist anthropology 


and art-forms. 
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The second volume is entitled “Rin c'en bza& po e la Rinuscita 
del Buddhismo nel Tibet intorno al Mille? or “Rin ven bzaù po aud 
the Renaissance of Buddhism in Tibet round about 1000 A.C.” (101 
pages, Map of Tibet, 1933). l 

Rin c'en bzaà po was known generally as the Tibetan Lotsava who 
built many temples and translated the Prajüápáramità. But in Lucei’s 
presentation of this Tibetan monk-scholar-saini we come into living 
contact with what may apily be described as the I-tsing or rather ihe 
Yuan-Chuang of Tibet, and by all’ means one of the most remarkable j 
personalities of medieval: Eur-Asia. l 

It was Rin c’en bzañ po who rescued Buddhism from degenerating 
into Tantric ritualism on the one hand as well as from being swallowed 
up by the pre- -Buddhistig and non-Buddhist religion of the Bon gods. 
An epoch. of spiritual. renaissance for Tibet and Tibeto-Indian cultural 
intercourse commenced with him. It is to the new spirit embodied 
in him that we have to ascribe the missionizing activities of the Bengali 
Atiga and the Kashmiri Somanitha in Tibet. One can easily under- 
stand, therefore, why Tibetan historians describe Rin een bzan po's 
work as the “second penetration of Buddhism” in Tibet. 

The literary. work with which Rin c'en bzaà po's name is associated 
may be classified into three groups as follows: — 


4. Sütra and Tantra 
l Lagh usamearatantra 
2 Abhidhānöttarutantra 
3 Sarcatathāyata kāyavākcittaraąhasyąyguhyasıamāja 
4 Mayajdlamahdtantraraja 
6 Astasahasrikdprajhaparamita 
6 Mahaparimireanasütra — — 
T Ghantisütra 
Altogether, seventeen works ‘are mentioned in this group. Among 
Rin c'en bzah po's collaborators are found such Indian names as 
Dipahkaraérijfiüna, Sraddhakaravarman, Padmakaravarman, Kámala- 
gupta and Dharmaáribhadra, some of them: being mentioned more than 


once. 
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1 


2 


ll 


Thirty-three works are mentioned in this group. 


kara, Sraddhàkaravarman, 


Translation 


lurkdraloka 


Translation 


33> 


Revision of the translation of Bodhicarydvatara: 


Translation 


33) 


Reviews 


II. Commentaries on Sütras 


-and revision of  Haribhadra's Abhisamayd- 


of Durbodhaloka 


of Hastabalaprakarana 


of Paramitaydnabhdavenakramo padesa 
of Saptagunaparivarnanákathà ` 
of Dhyanasaddharmavyavasthdna 


of T'risaranagamanasaptati 
of Yogdvataropadesa 
of Astángahrdayasamhità 


of Saliliotriyasvayurvedasamlutà. 


Kamalagupta, Dharmasgribhadra, 


The following 


“Indian nameg are to be found among collaborators: Subhasita, Dipan- 


Padma- 


karavarman, Prajfiákaravarman, Gaügüdhara, ° Boddhabliadna;, Jànār- 
dana, Atīśa and Buddhasrisainti, Í 


pi: 


Doo oaR CO d 


t 
m om Hoe p 
M Ae- A 0 m o 


Translation 


HI. Conmeen on T antras, 


of V isosastavatika 

of -Aáyeateaya-skotrucivaraua 
of Defandstaca — 

of Buddhabhisckandmustotra 
of Septatathagatastotra l 
of Bhayavadabhisamaya - 
of Vajrayoyinistotra l 


of Mrtyuvaficanopadesa 


|. of Sadangayogatika 


of Guhyasumajamandalacidh i 
of Amrtakundalisādhanā 

of Mukhägama . 

of Yamárisadhanàá 

of Kośalälakāra 


of Gn part) the commentary to Tattcasamgraha 


wore -~ 
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16 > ,, of Pratisthavidht, 

1T y of Vajravidaranidharanitika 
18 35 of Sthiracalvabhàüvaná . 

19 » . ot Nayatrayapralipa 

. 20 " of Tattwasarasamgraha 


The list contains. 108 titles, The following names among 
collaborators are Indian: 

J anardana,. Sraddhaikaravarman, --Padmakaravarman, Dharmasri- 
bhadra, Buddhakaravarman, Sraddhakara, Buddhaérisánti, Sraddha- 
‘karavarman, .Atiéa, Kamalagupta, Subhasita, Prajiiasrigupta, Virya- 
bhadra, Kamalagupta, Tathagataraksita, Vijayasridhara, Devakara, 
Subhitisribhadra, Kanakavarman. 

It is to be observed that Rin c’en bzah po obtained co-operation 
from the scholars of. Tibet also. But their number was very limited. 
In the third list no Tibetan ‘collaborator is mentioned. The second list 
has only one ‘Tibetan name, Sa kya blo gros. In the first list we come 
across the. names of two Tibetan collaborators, T’sul k’rims yon tan 
and Ses.rab legs pa. These three lists alone ought to furnish materials 
for further investigation into the work of ‘Indian Pundits in the Land 
of Snow," such as was initiated by our Sarat Chandra Das. 

Seventyfive Pandits are. known to have been invited by the royal 
patrons of Rin c'en bzan po from India in order to help him in his. 
literary work. Some of them were his own paus from whom he had 
received direct initiation while on pilgrimage in India. 
| He was in India thrice and spent altogether seventeen years. His 
first Indian voyage was confined to Kashmir and lasted seven years. 
It was to Eastern India, perhaps to Vikrmagilai, that he went out from 
Tibet during the second voyage. The third voyage took him again to 
Kashmir. l i ` 

He was 87 years old when he met Alia who was invited to Tibet 
by the king of Guge. He died in his 98th year. 

Rin c'en bzan po was an encyclopedist and in his sweep of Buddha- 
lore he covered the entire system of-ideas, practices, rituals, esoteric 
exercises, mystical experiences and what not, such as belonged to the’ 
Indian Budklhists of all ages. And since his mission consisted in trans- 
planting Indian Buddhism in its entirety,—both the-spirit as well as the 
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letter of Buddhist lite,-—he could not be content with simply translating 
the literary documents. Me sought to furnish his father-land with the 
permanent abodes of Buddhist faith in “brick and mortar.” 

Tradition ascribes io him the construction of 108 temples and other 
buildings, and practically every village claims a chapel said 1o have. 
been built by him. Jie was a great architect, sculptor and painter all 
boiled into one. What is more important, he knew where his limita: 
tions as builder or artist lay and sought to make up for them by inviting 
creative artists from India, ibet is dotted over with numerous edifices 
auch as senved to give a “local habitation and a name" to the new 
spiritual urges of the people. 

l His temples and shiyas are rich in frescoes and wooden carvings 
"nd sculptures. The architecture, sculpture as well as. painting are 
very, often as much Indian in inspiration’ as Tibetan. The artists of 
India, be it observed here, went. io Tibet not only from Nepal and 
Bengal, as is generally believed, but also and iu large numbers from 
. Kashmir. ! 
` The chief of the three principal temples, the monastery of Rad nis, 
was furnished with numerous statues of wood, copper and bronze re-. 
. presenting not only Buddha and Avalokiteávara but also the divinities 
of. the Guhyasamáàja cycle. The walls were painted, with Taniric 
pictures, A Tripitaka of 468 volumes was likewise deposited 
in it. f : 

The Tantric — introduced by Rin c'en, bzan, po is known as 
Kashmir systems. Kashmir plays an, important part in Tibétan 
Buddhism and for obvious reasons. Fugitives, from Kashmir took 
shelter in Western Tibet on account of tyranny at home. The rulers. 
of Western Tibet are said to have found it- difficult to cope with the res- 
ponsibilities of -hospitality on account of limited resources and were. 

l compelled to restrict the permission for residence to a period of not 
more than three years. . i : 

The renaissance of Buddhism in Tibet coincides with its decay and 
virtual disappearance in India. The. literary and. artístie activities of 

Rin c'en bzah po assume thus a special importance in the medimval 
history of FEur-Asia. It is as a great Asian of the tenth century that 
this Lotsava has a place in the cultural experience of mankind. 
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Extracts from three Tibetan texts in Tibetan script cover fourteen 
pages. One is from Deh ter snon po, the second from G’os "byun di 
Pad ma dkar po and the third from rGyal vabs. ‘These three are the 
most valuable genealogical and historical works on Tibet. 

The biography (rnam t'ar) of Rin c'en bzaà po was written by Jnàn 
di K'ri t'aà, one of the most famous of the master’s four disciples. 
TTucci's work is based on one of the three’ versions of this biography 


as well as on ihe genealogical histories mentioned above. 


DBEkNoy Kumar SARKAR 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental presearely: Institute, 


vol. XV, pts. i-ii (Oct.-Jany., 1934). 


.A. VENKaTASUBRIAH.—Pancatantra Studies. It has been discussed how 
some stories of. the Paficatantra have been remoulded in the differ- 
ent versions. By a comparison df the variant readings in ‘these 
versions, the original forms ‘of ‘some of the verses of the Parcu- 
tantra have also been suggested. 

JuGALKISHORE Muxutar.—Samantabhadra’s Date and Dr. Pathak, 
The traditional view among the Jainas is that Samantabhadra, the 
well-known Jaina author, flourished in the 2nd century A. C. But 

- Dr. K. B. Pathak assigns him to the Sth century on-the assumption 
that Samantabhadra in his works attacks Dharmakirti and Bharir- 
hari, and had a direct disciple in Laksmidhara. Evidences have 
been adduced in the present paper to show that the assumption made 
by Dr. Pathak is not correct. i 

Bimata Cuury Law Ost aphical Data 7! om -Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature. 

Manomonan Guosm.—[he 'Adibharata and the N atyastcvasvadipili, 
The writer is of opinion that the Adz-bharata and Bharata mention- l 
ed in Raghavabhatta’s commentary on the Sakwntala refer to two 
different recensions of the Bharate-Ndatyasdstra and not to two sepa- _ 
rate works, The expression like ádibharate and adibharatasastre do 
nob prove the separate existence of a work called Adzbharatc, 
They have been used for Bharata’s Natyasastra, the firsti work on 
dramaturgy, as against later works such as the Nandi-bharata and 
the Mataiga-bharata, 

H. R.-Karapra.—Ethico-religious Classifications of Mankind. as states 
ed in the Jaina Canon. 

P. K. Gont.—Date of Caritravardliana, Commentator. of Kumárasam- 
bhava and. other Kavyas—Between A.D. 1172 and 1385. 

Antiquity of a few spurious verses found in some 


Mss. of the Meghadita of Kalidasa, Two verses of the Meghaduüta 
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: believed generally to be spurious were known io scholars living 
about the 18th.century A.D. 
A commentary on the Kumarasambhara called 
Sabdamyrta by Kayastha Gopdle (son of Balabhadra) and its pro- 
buble Date—Middle of the 15th, century. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. 54, no. 1 (March, 1934). 
L. C. Barnur.—Vhree Paippalàda Fragments. Vrom the last page of l 


. the facsimile of the birchbark manuscript of .the Kashmirian 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rescarch Society, 
vol. XX, part i (March, 1984). 

K. P. Javaswar. Nome ineuadbleled Seals. Ten seals have been des- 
' eribed hi the paper, seven being assigned to the Maurya periód And 
three to subsequent times. Of the Mauryan seals, the names of 
Budhaputra, Devaraksita, Hasika and Siddharaksita appear on four 
seals, One seal is taken to be a mould for casting Mudris (pass- 
ports), and two are gold signet rings with designs that could be re- 
ferred to the Mauryan age. Three post-Mauryan ` seals are of 

' Kumāradāþa, Rudradeva and Dhava Sarma. 

Six Unique Silver Coins of the Swigas. The coins 
have legends with the ‘names’ of Sumitra, Ajadeva, Stryamitra, 
Dhanadeva,. Agvaghosa and Agnimitra. . 

G. R. Huwrer.—Unknown Pictographie Script near Ramtek, C.P. 
There occurs an inscription on the exposed portion of the surface 
of a rock mostly covered with the brick ruins of a palace of the Sth 
century A.C. The rock is on the side of the Mansar Tank lying at 
a distauce of three miles from Ramtek in ihe Central Provinces. 

' The same pictographic signs are found. to be repeated nine times. 
One of the signs resembles a bull’s head-and another a conch. It 
is guessed that this inscription is in the script of a people that lived 
in the Central Provinces before the Aryan invasion. 

NawananL C. Murra.— 4 he Tripod Symbol (Sthapanácarya of the 


Svetambaras). 
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K. P. Jaxaswar.—Kandaha Inscription of King Narasimhadeva of 
Mithila (Oinwàr Dynasty), dated S. 1357=1435 A.D. The inscrip- 
tion records the construction of a temple dedicated to the sun under 

— the orders of king Narasimhadeva, a contemporary of the poet 
Vidyapati. The date found in the inscription as calculated by Mr. 
Jayaswal is equivalent to Saka 1357 or A.U. 1435 which points io 
the time when Vidyapati lived. 

.— Dating in Laksgmanasena, Era. In Mithila, mss, and 
documents are dated in the La. Sam or Lakgmanasena Era. But 
the initial year of this era is uncertain (due to differences in the 
different mss. The writer of this note explains the cause of this 
confusion. In the time of Akbar, the Fasli era of lunar reckoning 
was promulgated in 1556 A.C. In order to obtain the La. Sam, 
people began to deduct a fixed figure from the current Fasli year. 
Thus the La Sam associated henceforth. with the Fasli year came 
to be based on a lunar calculation instead of luni-solar as hereto- 
fore and became inaccurate. 

Umesua Misurs,.—Mimamsdsastrasarvasra and its Author. This is an 
Introduction to the Mémdmsasastrasarvasca, a commentary on l 
Jaimini’s Mīimāmsäāsūtra, the available portion of which has already 
‘been published in the previous issues of the Journal. The author 
of the commentary, though not mentioned in the mss., is known to 
be Halayudha Bhatta who was attached to the court of king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal in the 12th century A.C. The commentary 
ns published extends up to the fourth pada of the third chapter of 
the Sūtra. In it the commentator has copied extensively either 
from the Saástradpika of Pürtbasürathi or the T'untrevárttika of 
Kumárilà adding only a little here and there. 

G. Ramapas.—The Initial Date of Ganga Era. Discussions in the 
paper point out the flaws in the arguments of those who try to estab- 
lish that the Gahga Era was started from the year 495-96 A.C. 

Jo&ENDRA CHANDRA GHosH.— The Date of the Patna Museum Plates of 
Ranabhafjadeva. The chronogram giving the date in this charter 
recording the grant of a village to the god Vijesara by the queen of 
Ranaka Ranabhafijadeva-has been read afresh by the writer of this 
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note as 1009-10 A.C. It is also suggested that this Ranabhafija may 
be the same as Ranaéüra of Takkanalddam (Daksina Radha). 

The Dates of Tirlingi and the Jiringi Grants. The 
reading of the date given in the Tirlihgi copper-plate grant has 
been corrected here into ustasitd instead of astdvinnsati suggested by 
others. This date is considered to be in the Ganga Era, and accord- 
ing to the writer falls iu the year 582-583 A.C. 

The date given in the Jirihgi plates of Indravarma should not, 
according to the writer, be interpreted. as, 309. It should be 39 
equivalent to 534-535. A. C. 

Rawa SHANKAR . TRIPATHI.—T'he Maiken of Kanauj. The paper 
deals with the history of the Maukhari dynasty which came into 
prominence in Northern India in the 6th century A.C. and estab- 
‘lished itself at Kanauj. l 

Karrrana Mirra.—On the Methods af Punishment anid: Disgrace in 
Folklore. 

"Java CHANDRA VIDYALAMKARA.—Ulüka Country. On the strength of a 
reading found in an old ms. of the Mahabharata, it is stated in this 
noté that Ulüka mentioned in the Digvijayaparvan of the Mbh. in 
connection with Arjuna’s noithern conquest is a misreading for 
Kulüta, which-was the ancient name of the modern Kullu. 

.—Mount Visnupada. The well-known Mahrauli 

Tron Pillar originally stood on the Visnupada mountain whence it 

. was brought to its present site in- Delhi, according to tradition, by 

Anaügapàla in-the eleventh century A.C.. The writer locates this 

in the Siwalak or the Solasingi range near the river Beas mainly 

on the evidence of the Ramayana which meniions Visnoh pādam 
while describing a route for messengers. 

Katipapa Mrrra.—Unity between the Deity and the Devotee, It has - 
been shown that the aspiration of a Hindu devotee to merge in the 
deity through meditation has found expression even in the plastic 
art of India. The Visnu image of Eran is a representation of king 
Samudra Gupta in his personal dress, and the representation of 
Visnu-Varaha and Prthivi at Udayagiri were really a delineation 
of Candra Gupta IT rescuing Dhruvadevi. The appearance of the 


Siva image with a bejewelled crown and other features in the 
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Bhumara temple in the Nagodh state befits equally a king and 
Mahegvara. This tendency to represent the deity by an image of 
the devotee had migrated to Further India. A temple of Po Klaun 
Garai in Champa contains a liùga on which there is the head of a 
male divinity presumably of Siva, with the physiognomy, dress and 
ornaments of a Champa king. This is nothing but the identification 
of the founder king of the temple with god Siva. In the Sivaguru 
images from Java also, Agastiya, a faithful worshipper of Siva is 
portrayed with features commonly found in Siva, pointing thus to 
the unity of the worshipper and the worshipped. 


DaAuAMATMA Saran.—The Date and Place of Sher Shah’s Birth. The 


account of Abbas Sarwani’s Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi along with oiber 


‘confirmatory evidences shows that Sher Shah was born in 


December, 1472 A.C. in the Pargana of Bajwarā and not in 1486 
in Hissar Firoza as hitherto believed. 


Journal of Indian History, 
vol. XIII, part i (April, 1984). 


M. Q. de Hxszsv.—On a Writing Oceanique of Neolithio Origin. This 


is'an English version of M. Heresy's lecture delivered before. the 
French Pre-historie Society. The hieroglyphic script discovered 
at Harappa and Mahenjo-daro has been compared with an ancient 
inscription found on tablets from the Island of Paques (i aster: 
Islands) in Australia, The lecturer has pointed out a similarity 
between the signs of the Indus script and those of the tablets. 


M. Govinp Pat.—The Genealogy and Early Chronology of the Early 


Kadambas of Banavasi. 


Dives CHANDRA SrgkAR,.—Samudra Gupta’s Atamea Sacrifice. The 


writer in this a tiele refers to the rulers of Southern India who 
are said to have performed the Aévamedha sacrifice; and concludes 
that Samudra ‘Gupta got the inspiration for celebrating the Horse- 
sacrifice from his connection with the southern countries. 


T. K. Joszpu.—A Médhava-Vidyarayya of the Eleventh Century A.D. 


One Madhava alias Vidyaranya is mentioned in a work called 


Brahma-pratisthé as having lived in the eleventh century A.C. 


 AbbUL Aziz.—The Imperial Treasury of the: Greater M ughals. An 
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account of the diamonds. known-to be associated with the reigns of 
‘Akbar, Jahangir, Sha Jahan and Aurangzeb has been given and 
incidentally some famous diamonds of the world have been 
described. mE 


Journal of Orlental Researeh, . 2 
-vol. VIII, part ij (April-June, 1934). _ 


S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI —Substance and Attribute in Saiwa 
Siddhánta. 

VENKATASUBBIAH. —Purnabhadra and his Padcatantra, Against 
Hertel’s opinion that Pürnabhadra was the author of a Paticatantra, 

evidences have been adduced to show that he only revised the book. 


. R. Racuavan.—Kriyakalpa. _ Kriyakalpa is a name used clearly for 
-. the ` Alamkàra-sastra' in Valsyayana’s Admasitra, Valmiki’s 


E Rámáyana and in a way in Dandin's Kavyadarsa. So it is inferred 


- that the name was in use before Bhámaha's time. 
. R. Sanxaran.—Accentuation, in Sanskrit Determinative Compounds, 
. VENKATARAMANAYYA.—The Reddi Kingdom of Rajamandry. 


‘SIVARAMAMURTI.—T he’ Artist in Ancient India, References are 
‘given from literature to the habits and customs of the artisis as 
also to the art criticism in ancient India, 


Journal of the University of Bombay, 
` vol.-11, pt. iv (January, 1934). 


. S. COMMISSARIAT.—Studies in the History of Gujarat, It is an 


account of the activities of Sàntidas Jawahari, the great J ain 
Magnate: of Gujarat in the 17th century. The important part 
played by him in the Diony of Gujarat has been pointed out in 
the paper. : 

 Hrnas.—4'hree Forgotten Pallava Riau The activities of the 
three Pallava kings Nanakkasa, Santivarman and Candadanda who 
are only mentioned in the inscriptions of the Kadambas of Vanavasi 
are the subject-matter of this article. They lived in the second half 
of the 5th and. the first BB. of the Sth centuries of the 


Christian era. 
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D. V. Karr.—Development of Constitutional Ideas in the History of 
.the Marathgs, 


Man In Indla, - 
vol. XIV, no. 1 (January-March, 1934). 
Joersu CHawpRA Ray.—Food and Drink, in Ancient India. 
Sarar CHANDRA. Ray.—Caste, Race. and Religion in India. “Current 
theories about the origin of the Indian caste system Baye heen 
discussed, 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
vol. XXIV, no. 1 (April, 1934). 

ee CHANDRA Mrtra. —MNotes on Popular Religion in Bihar. 

G. B. BupHaxar.—Is the Advaita of Satkara Buddhism in Disguise. 
This. is an ‘attempt to prove that Sankara-is not indebted io the 
Vijfánavadà and, Sünyavada of Buddhism for the conception of 
Advaita Philosophy but has drawn upon the more ancient Advaita 
literature. ü 

C. -Hayavapana.—Date " Istasiddhi. The :writer’s conclusion is that 
the Zstasiddhd was written about the 11th ey A.C, and not in 
the 9th as suggested by some. 

S. SRIKANTHA Sastr1.— Studies in the Indus Script. Continued. 


Sahitya Parisat Patrika (Bengali), 
vol, XI, no. 8. B 
JANARDAN CuaKravartt.—Kalankabhanjana of Radha attributed to 
Candidasa. This gives the text with annotations of a story found 
`. ìn a manuscript df Chittagong, exonerating Radha of the charge 
of faithlessness levelled against her for her love for Krsna. In two 
places of the story it is attributed to Candidasa. 
Visvesvar Buartacuarya.—Fatehabad. The author seeks to identify 
Fatehabad, the well-known Muhammadaz town, with the village 
Gerda four miles to the south-east of Faridpur, a district town in 
Eastern Bengal. 
NiryapHan BuatracHarya.—Rémacandra Kavikeíari or Dri ja Rama. 
candra, An account i is given here of Poet Ramacandra (1793- Do 
and his works. c.c, 
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Ibid., vol. XT, no. 4. 


Binuvtisuvsan Darra.—Acérya Aryabhata and his Followers. This 
paper gives a detailed account of. the celebrated astronomer 
Aryabhata .(5th century A.C.) and his school. 

JoaEnpra CHANDRA GHosn.—Family history of Muktārāma Sen; 
Author of the poem Saradámangela. — c.c, 
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The Great Goddess in India and Iran 


Even today i populations of India venerate a Great Goddess 
whose cult i is attesied in every epoch from the time of the Vedic period. 
Au analogous divinity was invoked by the Achemenid kings. Aud the 
two goddesses, the Indian atid the Iranian, ure related to the Great 
Mother of Asia Minor. "The birth and diffusion of these cults are ex- 
plained, probably, by the existence of matriarchal institutions.’ In 
' fact, the belief in a goddess, the superior of the masculine gods, could. 


scarcely be devéloped except in societies where women enjoy import- E 


ant privileges. It is not at all probable that the Indo- European or 
' Şemitit peoples have had- from the beginning an organization of this 
kind. When these populations make their entrance intu history, 
their juridical institutions show sometimes u trace of the matriarchate. 
But one knows that the vocabulary of the ancient Indo-Murepean and 
Semitic languages contains a notable proportion of words of foreign 
origin; it is clear that external influences at a very early date made a 
deep ‘impression ou the peoples who spoke these languages. The 
matriarchate, which does not fit in with their institutions as a whole, 


may possibly be an heritage from un earlier civilization.? 


'1 Account and bibliographic notes in Cumont, (Les lteligions orientales 
dans le pagamise romain, chap. 1D; J. G. Frazer, (Atys and Osiris, XIT). 
2 For the function of woman and the traces of the matriarchate in Asianic 
society; see ‘the facts brought together by G. Contenau in his Manual d’archéo- 
logie orientale, t. i,-p. 293 et suiv.). 
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The publication of the great work of Sir J. Marshall's oAenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization calls once more our attention. to this 
problem. There have been found in the’ valley of the Indus a large 
number of female figurines, most of which represent the same type and 
portray a woman, standing, almost nude, wearing a girdle, a necklace 
and a headdress. ^ With these figurines which are, it is supposed, 're- l 
presentations of the Goddess Mother, Sir J. Marshall has compared 
others which have been found by Sir A. Stein in Baluchistan, which 
consist merely of a head and torso and bear a very close resemblance 
io the Cretan and Mycenean figurines. l 

It is known that figurines like ‘those of the valley of the Indus: 
-and of Baluchistan have been found in the regions which extend be- 
tween Persia and the Aegean Sea, especially in llam, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine and as far as the Caucasus and Egypt. 
It is generally admitted that they. portray the Great Goddess ‘whose 
cult appears in Western Asia. ‘The correspondence, however," says 
Sir J. Marshall, “between these figurines and: those found on the 
banks of the Inds is such that it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the latter also represent a Mother or Nature Goddess. . . and this 
' conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the range of these figurines 
now extends practically without a break from the Indus to the Nile, 
over tracts that are not only geographically continuous, but whieh in 
the Chalcolithic Age were united by common boncs of culture.” 

In this way the discovery of very ancient images and ihe study 
of the old religions of India and of the Near-East lead us to presume 
that the populations of these vast territories venerated a Great’ God- 
dess who was at first a Goddess Mother. I propose to show that- the 
comparison of the names of the goddess confirms the testimony of anti- 
quity and explains, up to a certain point, the diffusion of this cult. 1 
shall study then the myths and the rites which have been associated 
with the goddess. Finally I shall show the existence of her cult 
from, a period, long before the conquest of India by the Aryans, up to 


the present time. 


3 J. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro, p. 50. 
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After having enumerated: the ‘gods to whom the ancient Persians 
sacrificed, Herodotus, I, 131 proceeds to say: Tt is to'them alone 
that they have sacrificed from the beginning; but they have learned, 
in addition, from the Assyrians and the mos to Vans. to Ourania. : 
The Assyrians call Aplirodite Mylitta, the Persians Mitra.' 

M. Benveniste, who has recently commented on this text, admits 
like his predecessors, that the goddess of whom Herodotus speaks is 
. the same as the one whom the Iranians ‘called Anahita and the ‘Greeks 
' Anaitis and who in Middle-Persian represents the planet Venus under 
the name of Anahid ve Persian Religion, p. 28). - The same author: 
adds.(Zbid., p. 02): ^ +! l 

‘Besides, the Avestic form ‘Anahita, ‘the immaculate,’ conforms . 
neither with the Greek Anaitis.nor the Pehlevi ‘Anahid, name of the 
planet Venus, both of which have a long i. In all probability - Anühita 
is the osult] of an adaptation, tke ancient name of the goddess 
being Ardvi.” ; 

I have not the intention of considering here whether Ardvi is 
. Mote ancient. than Anáhita. I make the statement only, along with 
M. ‘Benveniste, that Ardvi and Anāhita are two names of the Great 
Goddess and that she was identified ‘with Artemis in Lydia from the 


- ]st'century of our era (Keil, in Anatol. Stud. presented to Sir W. M. 


Ramsay, p: 250). 

In his work on Les Pouilles de Dowra-Ewropos M: Franz Cumont 
has described the temple of Artemis which was oun the most 
important of that city-and shows that the divinity ‘was not really 
the Greek Artemis but the great indigenous divinity Nanaia’ (p. 196). 
The assimilation of the Hellenic Artemis to Nanai is moreover of fre- 
quent occurrence, An inscription of the Roman period, discovered in 
the Piraeus, records n vow to Artemis Nanaia. 

It seems that the cult of the Great Goddess was common to the 
Tlellenic, Iranian and ‘Semitic populations, and that this divinity 
enjoy ed a wide celebrity under the names of Ardvi, Anahita, } Nanai, 
Artemis.’ No one of them is completely explicable in the Indo- 


European, or Semitic -languages:* Artemis is obscure in Greek as 
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Ardvī‘ in Iranian and Nanai in Semitic. Anahita, which seems clear 


when isolated in Avestic, has no longer a certain origin when compared - 


with the Greek Ánaitis or. with the Pehlevi Anahid. 


Let us compare Ardvi and Artemis. These two names are formed 


out of the same elements, slightly modified: from «rd to arte, the,- 


difference is. trifling and the same is true -between the fihals v; and 


be due to chance. ‘One has no reason to suppose -that there was a 


transfer from Tran into ‘Greece or. inveisely, aud besides a, direct “bor- 
‘rowing would not explain the, deformations that have been observed. 


One is, therefore, led to suppose that the two forms have both diver-- 


ged from a more ancient original. . Artemis and Ardvi are probably 


two words borrowed by Greek and' Iranian froni Pre- Hellenic languages. - 


The Lydian -form is akin to the Greek n name: sfardak artimul 


ponding to Artemis. is Artume (D. . Ducati, Etruria Antica 1, p. 103). 


One knows that in- the languages of Asia Minor, m and w are often 


interchangeable: If the Lydian urtimul. has become the Etrüscan artume, 
one can also suppose a. form *artwii that the Iranians, would have pro- , 
nounced Ardvi. In case that this name could really have meant “the. ` 


' gentle” this. epithet must have been felt as a euphemism, for gentle- 


ness was probably not a trait of the power n Ardvi. 
“The ault of Nanaia’’ says Fr. Cumont, “goes back to the origins 
of history. She was, strictly speaking, the goddess of Erech (Ourouk) 


or Üréhoe, which is situated to the south of Babylon near the Eupli- 


‘rates. At an ‘early period she was assimilated to Ishtar and was 


4 Bartholomae suggests with reservations (s. v. Andy the following cty- 


mology: - “Big. wohl. “die Feuchte, Feuchtigkeit.” - vgl. rdū, Johansson IT. 


.2, 27." But in compounds such as rdūdara, rdūpā, poa rdu "seems. to be 
for. mrdu “gentle” (Cf. P.W giv.); the ‘signification ‘damp’ is unsatisfactory. 


One’ may suppose that rdu? may. have helped. to modify, by a popular etymology, 


the primitive name of Ardvi. That would then be, like Anáhita, tle result of 


an adaptation. 


"mi (s). This similarity in the names, of a mythical: person cannot 


‘probably means, according to. Littmann, “of Sardian Artemis (or to. 
_ Sardian, Artemis)” (Sardis, vi, I, 69; cf. A Smieszek, RO, iv, 267). 
. Here. is D the: ‘point of. departure. . The Etruscan name corres." 
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adored, not only in Mesopotamia, but also in Ivan. Towards the year 
2295 B.C., she was brought to Susa, where her temple in the Greek 
period was still in existence. Ín 164, Antiochus IV failed in an 
enterprise directed against another of her sanctuaries at Flymas. She- 
penetrated as far as Bactriana where her name is found on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian kings of the Ist century of our era. Towards 
the north, she was established in Armenia in the valley of the Lykos. 
In the Greek world she was, as we have seen, introduced ‘by Oriental 
merchants to the Piraeus aud to Alexandria, where a Nanaion was 
' used as a storehouse for archives." | 
“The discoveries made at Doura are in keeping’ with-the complex 
. character and the manifold aspect of this "great goddess of all the 
i3 ‘earth’ assimilated. at the same time to Artemis and to Ishtar. Like 
` the’ ‘latter she was at first a divinity of fecund nature, she who fosters 
reprodiction. Her very name probably means ‘Mother’ It is then 
natural that a statue of Aphrodite might be placed in her temple." 
*Dut.as the Babylonian Ishtar or the .Celestis of Carthage, 
Nanaia was also a warrior goddess, the protector of combats and the 
dispenser of victory.” 3 
Nanai is a Semitic name of the goddess; The form that is attésted 
by tlie cuneiform texts is transcribed Nani, à final being used to denote 
a vocal element which may have been ai. It has been supposed that 
^oNanà is one of those. ‘Lallnamen’ which are used in the most diverse 
languages to. designate: the mother, and Kretschmer has’ brought 
together for Asia Minor a quantity of names of the type Nana, Nanna, 
As for Nanai, it should he derived from Nana by the addition in Semitic 
of 7 possessive. i 
_ This. attractive theory, does not perhaps iake into sufficient 
account the. ominous character of divine names. We e may suppose 
that besides her popular name which was used as a common designa- 
“tion and which could be ‘Mother’: or ‘Mamma,’ the goddess had 
her proper name which was not necessarily very different from the first, 


but which was not to be profaned by daily use. In India, for example, 


‘5 Kretschmer, Einleifung in die Gesch. der Gr. Sprache, 1896, p. 341 and £.; 
Cumont, **Deura-Europos," p. 198, n. 4). 
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` mātā, ambé, ‘mother,’ are current names of the Goddess. Mother; 
which do not prevent her from having as her own other more personal a 
names. If Nanai be derived from Nana by the addition of an ? posses- 
sive,' then ‘Nana would be the original: form. Now itis only by 
a comparison of the different names of the goddess that one 
can see if this postulate is justified. 

One finds among all the Semitic peoples the "belief in a Great 
Goddess who is one: of the highest niythical entities: Atargatis or 
‘Atar ‘ate in Syria, Athtar in Arabia, Ishtar in Babylon, Astarte in 
Pheenicia, Tanit in Carthage, etc. Almost: all the names in this 
series are comparable: _atar(yatis), — *atar(fate),. athtar, ishtar, 
astar(te. Tanit ‘only is at variance.: Let ‘us compare Anaitis, 
Nanai and Tanit. In these three names one finds a common element 
anai|ani which follows, in two cases, dental n or t. The ‘principal - 
objection to the comparison of the three names is that this initial dental 
is sometimes pure (f), sometimes nasal (n). May not one suppose’ 
| that these tliree forms are. derived ‘from’ a Pre-Semitié original 
which ‘contained -a sound intermediate between » and t ? This con- 
jecture is confirmed indirectly by the facts. In Asia Minor, especially 
in the Western provinces, the name of Anaitis is occasionally written 
Tanais (Roscher, Levikon, y. 332, 45; Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. 
Diana, p. 152). There are besides apart fro mthe name serious reasons 
for considering Tanai(s) as closely allied to Nanai. The goddess of fec un- 
dity is naturally ‘also that of the “waters which insure fertility. That 
is.why in Iran Ardvi is at the same time the name of the Gr eat Goddess 


and that of a mythieal river. Tanais, the name of the Great: Goddess 


6 In tanit, which is the usual transcription, the | second vowel varies, 
In fact TNT, which is known throtigh inscriptions only, has an uncertain vocali- 
sation. Moreover, the identification of Tanit with Artemis is proved hy the 
fact that the name abcTNT has for equivalent Artemidoros. C. E. Meyer, ZDMG, 
XXXI, 716 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, Supplement III, 162. Í 
l 7 Roscher admits that Tanais is' an “Umformung.” But this deformation 
was doubtless possible because the name of the goddess was a borrowed word and 
the initial sound lent itself to confusion. Besides if in the original, the initial 
was a dental, imperfectly nasalized, Nanni and Tanai(s) show au equal degree 
|^ of divergence. DE . 
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in Asin Minor, designates in the ‘Scythian’ country the river which 
'.laler was called the Don (Cf. J. Rozwadowski, Don-Tanais . et les 
Cémmériens, RO, ITI, pp. 142- -144). The name of the Don has for a 
long time been connected with the Ossetic don ‘water, river,’ uvest. 
danav “river, siream," skr. dénu ‘fluid, drop, dew." But as 
Rozwadowski has observed, there is a very marked difference of final 
letter, of initial ‘and’ of quantity between Tanais and danav. If 

Tanais and dánav were, as it seenis, borrowed from Pre-Aryai langua- 
ges; we must, perhaps, see -in Tanai/Nanai an ancient name of the 
water or of the river, later changed to Nana in order to resemble a 
- ‘Lallname’.* 

» ‘We cannot separate from the series Anaitis, Nanai ete., the 
Semitic: goddess Anat. The origin of her name is also obscure: 
Babylonian according to some, Hittite according to others. “In any 
vase, her cult must lave been widely spread in ancient Palestine. 
‘Toutmes III (1501-1447) found there a city called Bet Anat, that is 
to. say, . “temple. of Anat" apparently that of which Jewish writers 
kuew in the tribe of Nephtali. Some took the goddess for patroness of 
their children : as an evidence may be cited, the name of the Anati at the 
period. of Tell-el-Amarna. A stele recently found at Beisin informs 
us that Anat was the great goddess of this important city in the time 
of eli I. She was called: there ‘ ‘queen of. heaven aud lady of all 
the gods" (A. Lods, dsraél, p. 158). 

* Anat, whose cult penetrated iuto Egypt in the time of the great 
Pharaonic conquests,’ is usually represented by the Egyptians with . 
‘material ‘attributes. The goddess, who had a'clergy at Thebes from 
the time of the reign of "Poutmes IIT, is represented as clothed, seated 
on a throne and holding in her right hand the lance and shield and in 
her left ihe battle axe. In the eyes of the Canaanites, she was above 
all ihe incarnation of: feminine fertility, slie who engendérs love and 


who bestows maternity": (A. Lods, Ibid., D.. 154-155). In this way 


-8 One cannot separate the name of the ‘Don from that of the Danube: 
. Danavins can be the result of a Celtic. adaptation.” There is reason for thinking 
` that the name of the Danube as that of the Don, perpetuates in European 
languages a Pre-Indo- Surana name of the „tiver and of tie toddess which is 
í intermediate between dānav and tanuis. : 
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Anat is closely akin to. Anailis who, in Iran. was also a goddess of 
warlike courage and also of fecundity.” 


Finally we have the following serles:——- 





lran ; Anaitis, Anihita, Anahid,- 
Palestine Anat 
Syria, Asia Minor Nanai, l Nana, ' 
Tanais 
Carthage . TNT 


. For the origin of these forms, it seems that one can find an 
- original such as Lanai |Nenai to which it is possible to add in Semitic 
the sign of the feminine t. The diphthong wi is sometimes reduced to 
« or i. This simplification, however, appears only in the forms, of which 
the vocalisation“ is somewhat uncertain. The initial, imperfectly 


`- masalized, should be a variable sound, intermediate between » and ‘the 


pure dental, which may be. written tor may even disappear com- 
pletely.” An analogous sound existed perhaps in the Austro-Asiatic 
languages. The word for ‘water’ is there found under the following 
forms: Mon daik, Boloven, tik, Bahnar dak, Khmer tik, Annamite 
nüök, a relation which allows us to find in the common ‘sowce of 
Austro-Asiatic languages a half-voiced initial from which have issued : 
` in the modern languages d, l, n. Now the Austro-Asiatic languages 
constitute a large part of the Pre-Aryan. substratum and their connec- 
tion, if not their kinship, with Sumerian is vety probable." 

In the Vedic Mythology, the gods have a limited power and they . 


9 Cf. Benveniste, "he Persian Religion, p. 27-28, Ishtar had already 
this double character : from the most remoto: antiquity, sho was ab the same 
` time a. martial divinity and the goddess of fecundity (G. Contonau. La 

deesse nug babylonienne, p. 120-122). 
10 In the same order of ideas, note the presence in Pre-Aryan languages of 
a sound intermediate between t, d and J, as is especially shown in the variations 
of the first consonant in the name of Ulysses in Greek. The nane of this hero is 
án Etruscan Utuse (Cf. Ducati; Etruria Antica, I, p. 109). 

‘11 In the Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique, XXVI, fase, 3, p. 227 and 

. £., I have observed the lexicological resemblances between Sumerian and Austro- , 

Asiatic, while reserving the problem of their’ kinship. M. Rivet, who has taken . 
‘up the question in Sumérien et Océanien believes in the kinship of Sumerian 
and of an extensive group which he calls eQreanion: a 
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have ascendancy over the goddesses, Aditi is clearly an exception 
` to this rule: her sovereignty is unlimited and she is superior to the 
- gods. She is therefore: àkin to the Great Goddess of Asia Minor, for 
in the couple Cybele-Attis "the first place belonged to the woman, a 
. remainder of an age of the matriarchate” (Cumont, Religions Orientales, 
y. 60). : > 
The supremacy of Aditi is especially noticeable in the following 
stanza (Ry Veda, I; 89, 10, quoted and commented! upon by Jaimi- 
nīya-upanişad-brāhmaņa; 1, 41): 
“Aditi is the héaven; Aditi is the atmosphere; 

Aditi is mother, she ig father, she is Son; 

_ Aditi is all the gods (visve devd) and the five sorts of beings; 

Aditi is that which is born; Aditi is that which is to be bom.” 

. One could nót characterize more clearly the omnipotence and the 
immensity of Aditi which make of her a power superior to the gods, 
‘a polymorphous and pantheistic figure. In ‘consequence, aditi has 

become in Vedic an adjective signifying “unlimited, inexhaustible ;’’ 
it iy also a name signifying -the infinite extent of the sky (Rv., V, 

2, S). But the origin of the "word is obscure. Keith (Religion and 
Philosophaj of the Veda, p. 215) recalls the former theories, especially 
that of Geldner for whom Aditi signifies “plenitude, undividedness,”’ 
while for Oldenberg the sense ig “liberty, absence of bonds." Keith 
is in favour.of the theory of Macdonell for whom Aditi signifies ‘‘in- 
nocence.”” Negelein (Weltanschauung, . p. 103) proposes the equi- 
valent ''Unermesslichkeit." All these. authors -see in -Aditi an 
abstract notion that has been personified, but the various senses which 
‘have been proposed are a proof of the obscurity of the term. 

In the Vedic iuythology, Aditya derived from Aditi designate a class 
of powerful gods; the foreign origin of whom has been suspected for a long 
“time. The fact that these gods bear the name of their mother, places 
{hem along with her in a line of uterine filiation, but. it does not 
_ agree with Indo-Aryan institutions as a whole. | 

Aditi, mother of the gods, is akin to the Great Goddess of Asia 
Minor. . Her name can be related to that of Anaitis, especially if 
one admits: that the dental a imperfectly nasalized, may have been 


horrowed without nasalization: in an intervocalic position, this sound 
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| has been noted by means of the voiced d E T to the common 
tendency i in Indo-Aryan, and the diphthong ai has’ ‘been reduced to 7. 

In fine, the name of the Great Goddess appears in the Semitic 
and Indo-European languages under forms which may be reduced ‘to 
“two types: the first, defined by the equivalents Artemis/Ardvi, is l 
common to Greece and Persia; the second, which seems derived from 
an original Tanai/Nanai, passed from Pre-Aryan world to Iran and 
_to India. The names of the former type may have been. borrowed 
“directly from Pre-Aryan languages ‘by Iranian and Greek. But if 
the termination ti common to Anaitis and to Aditi is the mark of the 
feminine, one must probably admit a Semitic intermediate between 


the original Tanai/Nanai and the Iraxian and Vedic borrowed words. 


oe a 

In the study of the cult of the Great Goddess, two extremes niust 
be avoided: one of which consists in seeing. particular traits only, the : 
other in generalizing too much. If through a ‘liking for precise 
- details, we see no, more than the particular nuance of a certain belief, 
we shall never attain to more than a “fragmentary view of the real: 
if through a liking for the abstract, we dwell too much on general 
characteristics, our view. of the real will, in this case, be unduly 
- simplified. The truth lies betiveen these two extremes. 

Statuettes of the Goddess. Mother have been found in the countries 
of ancient civilization which extend between the Indus and the Aegean 
‘Sea. The resemblance between these statuettes is such. that one is 
inclined to suppose that at the prehistoric era, the same cult was pro- 
pagated from the’ Mediterranean Sea as far as India. Tu fact, sinilur 
‘ beliefs and practices were imposed throughout this vast domain upon 
peoples the most direne: Asianicy and Pre-Aryans, Semities and Indo- 
Europeans. Here is a “contradiction for those who proclaim on every ' 
5 occasion the irreducible originality of races, who are always contrast- 
ing the -Qrient aud the. Occident. Is it not disturbing to see peoples 
very dissimilar possessing in common the cult of a Goddess Mother? 
Thereupon | the eee spirits are eager to triumph. “The 
l Goddess Mother" they say, “‘is a figure which one finds everywhere. 
To exalt the Mother, what is more natural? Is it not an idea which 
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could come to al " I admit readily that one finds goddess-mothers 
in many countries. But the divinity of whom we are speaking is not 
only a goddess who hos brought forth; she has another distinctive 
"trait: she is superior to all the gods. She is at the same time the 
Goddess Mother and the Great Goddess. Surely we have here o gome- 
what strange cohception, one which cannot be found everywhere. 
The Greeks and the Latins liad a Goddess Mother, Hera, Juno, but 
she was not superior to Zeus or to Jupiter. Here we have 
to dea] with a conception by no means uncommon, since one 
finds it throughout a large part of the civilised world, and yet it is not 
one which is inherent generally in the human mind. 

In the first place, let us try to find in what societies the idea 
could originate and develop. It does not require much, reflexion 
to perceive a necessary link between the juridical institutions of a 
people and their religion. Let us take a society where the father of 
the family has an unlimited authority over wife and children, can dis- 
pose of their persons at his pleasure and does not allow them the smallest 
share in his resowices. If this people honour a divinity more power- 
ful than the others, it is more than probable that this god is a Father 
God. In ancient Rome where the pater fumilias enjoyed despotic 
powers, Jupiter was, as his name indicates, a Father God. 

‘Let us now take a society which is within our reach'and the org: 
nization of which cepencs upon opposite principles, for example, 
ihe animal world, the society of bees. In the hive, the male element 
is thrust into the background.  Preponderance belongs to the female. 
The mother, or the queen as we say, is at the same time she who gives 
life and she who brings prosperity to her people. Imagine the bees 


making for themselves a religion. Do you not think that above all 


other beings, at the summit of the universe, they will place a Goddess . 


Mother? . Reasoning by analogy, we are led to suppose that the iden 
of a divinity, who would be at the same time mother and Sovereign, 
must have originated in a society where the feminine element was pre- 
ponderant, Today such societies are rare. The great peoples whose 
influence is most apparent in universal history: Indo-Europeans, 
Semites and Chinese, have a social organization hased upon the patri- 


archate. Tt is true that one observes here and. there, in the great Indo- 
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European, Semitio and Chinese civilizations, institutions which are 
contrary to the strictly patriarchal form but they are exceptions. 

If now we observe savages, that is to say, peoples which are 
considered primitive and which are, in fact, only retrograde or arres- ` 
ted groups, we see that certain tribes have a patriarchal organization, 
the members of the family being grouped under the power of the father 
or of the grandfather or of the representative of the comraon ancestor; 
but others have a very different organization: the child is connected, l 
not with its father but with the maternal family. Thereupon, certain 
observers, wishing to simplify, declare that one is in the presence of a ` 
matriarchal organization, in opposition to. the patriarchal regime. 
This manner of expression is, in many cases, inexact. A child can 
live in the maternal clan and bear the name of its mother without be- 
ing, for all that, in the power of its mother. In certain tribes, this 
child is placed under the authority of its maternal uncle. In conse- 
quence, although the filiation is uterine, the power does not belong 
to the mother and one cannot, with regard to these tribes, speak -of E 
matriarchate, i 

This does not mean that there have never been organized human 
‘societies under the law of the matriarchate. At the dawn of history, 
during ‘what is called the prehistoric period, we see the. peoples of the 
Ancient World making an effort to unify themselves. Everywhere the 
regime of the clan atid of the tribe givea place to political organiza- 
^. tions of a widen scope: confederations,. kingdoms, empires. Among 
these groupings which then make an appearance, some have an organiza- . 
tion definitely matriarchal or, to use a better term, they are gynecc- 
cracies; woman in them enjoys a privileged situation; she wields a 
large share of authority in the family and in the State. Unfortu- . 
nately much is laeking in our knowledge of the details of this organiza- 
tion, It is probable that in certain regions, the gynecocraey was con- 
fined to the patrician caste and that feminine powers had, a religious 
origin. What makes it possible for us to perceive in some meabure the 
importance of the matriarchate, are the traces which this regime has 
left in the organization of peoples who have made a late entry into 
history. . E ) E 
Now one observes in India and in Iran, at the historie epoch, the 
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remains of -a very ancient religion which seems to have been, in its 
beginning, connected with a matriarchal or gynecocratic organiza- 
tion. We are now concerned in reconstructing, at least in its essential 
traits; the religion of the. Great Goddess and in showing what has 
‘survived of her myths and of her cult in the ancient religions of India 
and of the Near East. .We shall examine the myths in which her 
divine nature is revealed, and the rites of which her cult is composed, 

A stanza of the Fg V eda, already quoted, defines Aditi in the 
following manner: 3 

“Aditi is the heaven; Aditi is the atmosphere...... 

We must now endeavour tó explain the effort of abstraction by 
means of-which the ancient Sages attained so broad a conception.? We 
^ shall see that in speculating.on the divine nature of the Great Mother, 
one was of necessity forced to attribute to her an unlimited capacity, 
a power without measure, a universal competency. 

The fundamental idea is the notion of a mother, that of a goddess 
: Who fosters reproduction. ' This idea, in the divine plane, is expressed 
by the myth of a goddess, the mother of the gods. When the Romans 
adopted the cult of the Great Goddess of Phrygia, she took in the 
‘Occident the name of the Great Mother of the gods, Magna Mater 
Deorum, But the first peoples; who adored her, could not confine to the 
gods the sphere of her activity. She who has engendered all the gods 
is most certainly the originator of men and othér beings. It is by the 
efficacy of her power that they continue to grow and to multiply. The 
Grent Goddess is then at the same time the mother of gods and of men; 
through her the cattle increase and the plants grow. All that has 
life manifests her power. A. figure so majestic, soon became 
ihe centre of a cul'in which all the peoples participated : 
pastoral and agricultural, nomadic and gtationary,. barbarian and civi- 
lized. Sages devoted to abstraction and. the simplest minds could meet 
in-a common sentiment of veneration for a goddess who is the incarna- 
- tion of our profoundest instincts and By mbplizes perfectly the unity 
l and the immensity of the cosmos. 
12 It is probable that in the. countries where the myth of the Great Goddess 


was born, many local cults have been progressively unified; but we have not yet 
grasped in detail the process of this unification. 
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It was probably under.the influence of the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion that these ideas were most clearly and most completely formulated. 
The Sumerians followed by the. Assyro-Babylonians are the authors of 
a system, the leading and fundamental idea of which is the-unity of 
the cosmos, Three hundred and sixty is the number of the days of the 
year and of the degrees, of the circle. The same measures are valid for 
extension: and duration, consequently time and' space are under the 
same numerical norm. All which is, lives. from the same life: men, 
animals, ‘plants, the very stars, pass through periods of growth and: 
decline. l 

These speculations of a character quasi-scientific may easily be 
brought into agreement with the belief in the imniensity of Aditi, We 
see that the Great Goddess reigns over all the cosmic spacé; from her 
beings past and. future are brought into. existence. That is to say that 
her sovereignty is extended over the infinite realms of time and space. 
At ‘this stage a monotheistic conception is not yet realized, because | 
Aditi is only the first in a numerous pantheon; but we are close upón 
monotheism, for Aditi i is, so.to speak, the sum of all the gods who have 
issued from her. , i ; 

‘Evidently such high conceptions were: ‘not within the grasp of .all 
minds. . In all religions, dogmas are conceived of in a different manner 
by the philosopher and by.the common herd. By the side of the abstract 
notions which gathered about the Great Goddess, certain myths were 
destined io give her a'more concrete Image. It was in this manner 
that she was adored, sometimes as the goddess of the waters, sometimes 
as the goddess of war. 

In the Ar esta, Ardvi does not only. designate the Great Goddess 
it is also the name of a mythical river. This river comes down from the 
‘mountain, Hukairya, and flows towards the lake Vourwkaga. This river 
is the source of'all the waters of the earth. All tlie.rivers, therefore, 
all the’ water-courses have a single source and this heavenly source is 
no other than the Great Goddess. Ardvi is not solely the mother of 
all living beings; she is also the mother. of waters. 

13 D; Berthelot, L'Arstrobiologie et'la pensée de PAsie: essai sur les ori- 


gines. des ‘sciences’ et des théories morales, (Revue dé Métaphysique et de ` 
Morale, 1932, No. 3, p. 293). ‘ ; 
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An analogous myth is found in India and there also we have reason 
to think that it is as ancient as the cult of the Great Goddess. In India, 
the mythical river is the celestial Ganges. It falls into a mysterious 
lake of -the Himalayan regiou aud it is from this reservoir that all the 
waters of the earth have their source. In this way, as in Iran, all the 
rivers, all the water-courses have the same celestial source and the name 
of the heavenly river designates also the Great Goddess. 

The extension in the Occident, before the Indo-European invasion, ` 
of the ‘cult of the Great Mother, _the divinity of the waters, allows us 
to explain the Hellenic legeind of the ‘Danaides. Tt is scarcely a matter 
of Coubt that the Danaides, condemned ‘to fill eternally in hell a cask 
with > holes, really “peisoiified’ the incessant flux of springs, rising 
from the subterranean world: According to Strabo their punishment is 
no’ more than an historic allégory. These princesses, who came 
from Egypt to Argos, brought there the methods of irrigation 
in use in their country. Springs’ were dug and the Argives 
had an inexhaustible water supply: It is likely that in order 
to explain the’ introduction into Greece of a foreign method of 
irrigation, an Meyptian ‘origin was assigned: to the princesses, but 
the essential element of the myth ip probably Pre-hellenic. It is no 
chance resemblance between the name of the Danaides, who personify 
the springs, and Tanais, ancient name of the Great Goddess and of the: 
divine River which is the origin of all the water-courses. "Tanais must 
then be the mother of the Danaides. But the Greek legend connects 
them with a heto-father, Danaus.: The change of sex in his person is 
probably oue of those modifications which myths undergo when they 
pass from a matriaichal society into a milieu where the organizatioh 
of the family. is different. A final trait which arresis our attention 
is the sanguinary character of the legend. With tlie exception of one 
only, all the Danaides massacre their husbands. As we shall see pre- 
sently, the Great Goddess is a cruel and murderous divinity.: The Danai- 
des are of the same family. 

So the ancient religions of India, Iran and Europe havea 
common myth, that of the Great Goddess the divinity of Fecundity and 
- of the Waters. A’ momeni’s reflexion is sufficient in order to perceive 
a necessary link between the two ideas. Water is the origin of all life, 
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of all prosperity. . In a prolonged drought everything perishes; the 
earth brings forth no harvests; food is lacking for men and beasts. 
iividently it is in the nature of things that the goddess of Hane 
should be also the. goddess of the Waters. 

Another association, of ideas, which. seems inore strange to us, has 
suds of the Great Goddess a warlike divinity. Almost everywhere in the. 
. Semitic world as well al ‘in that of Tran, she is the goddess of battle. 
One would’ expect to see rather a masculine god presiding over martial 
activities. But let us not forget that war, with its cortége of epidemics 
- and of . privations, is among. the scourges of humanity aud is 
g fhe’ cause of the: greatest number of, victims. In medizeval India: 
the Goddess Mother was. renowned for her cruelty. .This fact gives: 
us a clue to the enigma. The Great-Goddess is warlike because war is. 
one of ‘the forms of death. She who piesides at the "production of 
beings ‘also provides for their destruction. This is a truth: of all times ` 
which we also find in the words of our Ronsaxd: J 

“Car l'amour ei la mort ;ne's qu'une nême chose,’ . 
l - To. returw to ancient times. Why are death and -reproduction. 
“closely. connected? Because, with the resources which they had at their 
disposal, men.could not be very “numerous. -In the societies of remote 
antiquity, the number of those who find means of subsistence is strictly . 


limited. That is why we observe in many countries, even up to the ` 


historic _period, institutions. which make one shudder viz., infanticide 
l and the murder of the aged. The aged are killed so that the young may: 
have something to-eat. Girls are killed so that boys may be fed. Tt 
is the death.of the former which allows the latter to be born and to 
grow. The -Goddess Mother is the incarnation of this cruel 
necessity, for she is one of the forms of Destiny. Like the 
gardener who uproots the old plants to. prepare for future harvests, she - 
destroys in order that she may create anew. These two aspects of her 
activity. are linked together by an iron law, and this is why the Goddess 
Mother presides over battles in Iran, while in India. she appears as 
the goddess of small pox. It seems that in Iranian the ancient name 
Of the Great Goddess has .become an epithet which may signify the 


14 “For love and death are one and the same.” 
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Gentle. Really she was anything but gentle. Durga in India was 
cruel; but those whom she struck blessed her sovereign hand 
and, te make her propitious, gave her gracious names like the 
Gentle or the Immaculate. 

We now must examine ihe attributes of the goddess and shall 
_see what they deach us indirectly with -regard to her cult. These 
attributes are the bundle of rods which she holds ‘in her hand and her 
thick fur cloak. 

In a hymn of the Avesta which 1s consecrated to the Goddess 
Anahita, she is represented holding in her hand a bundle of rods. M. 
Benveniste has noted that the Accadian gods have also in their hands 
x bundle of rods and. this analogy may be explained by. the fact that 
these gods are like Andhita gods of vegetation or, rather let us say, of 
fecundity. Sir J. Frazer has compared among a great number of 
peoples, practices which consist in striking persons, animals or plants, 
with green leaves, freshly cut branches or rods. This whipping is 
destined either to renew the life of the beings so struck, or to increase 
their. vigour or their reproductive power.. Since the flagellation is a 
rite which stimulates fecundity,!" it is natural that the Goddess 
Mother should be represented holding. the rods in' her hand. These 
boughs are.at the same time the sign and. the instrument of the pros- 
perity which the goddess gives. TE this explanation is exact, the rites 
of flagellation fermed a part of the cult of the Great Mother. Certain 


15 It : seems, as M. Benveniste has indicated (Lhe Persian Religion, p. 57), 
that the rods of Anühita were borrowed from a foreign ‘cult and that tlic reds may 
be compared to the sheaf of hranches that the Accadian gods carried. In these 
: conditions, we may distinguish between, on the one. hand the bursman of she 
Avestà related to the berhis of the Vedas, and on the other the rods of Aniühita. 
It is true that the latter are called harsman in the Avesta. This word then con- 
tains two distinct notions; it designates, sometimes a support, a kind of cushion, 
related: to the Vedic burhis, sometimes. a bundle of rods: that the gods of fecun- 
dity hold in their hands. It may be shown that the former notion, strictly 
‘Aryan, is not very far removed from the latter. In every case, the barsman was 
used, either to isolate or to strengthen and these two uses have a connection in 
magic. 

16 The Golden Bough 3rd ed., pat vi, - “The scapegoat;’? pp. 255-274, Cf. 
S. Reinach, La Flagellation rituelle, Cultes, Mythes et Religion, I, p. 180. et 
suiv. : 
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facts lead us to suppose that this was really so. This is the way ino 
which Strabo describes the practices of the Magi: “After having 
` made a libation of oil, mixed with milk and with honey which they 
poured on the ground, they remained chanting a long time, holding a 
handful of rods of tamaris. 17 Here the priests are represented hold- 
ing in their hands the attribute of the goddess. It is true that Strabo ` 
does’ ‘not ‘say: what gestures were. made with these rods, but it may 

‘be conjectured from the testimony of ‘others, At Rome, the festival ‘ot . 
Cybele aud of Attis was inspired by the cult of the Goddess Mother, 

as it was celebrated in Phrygia. This festival was held from the 15th 

to the 27th of March, Now the 24th of March was in the calendar a : 
day called sanguis: on this day the priests of the Goddess scourged : 
themselves and cut their flesh, their shrill cries mingling with the sound 

of flutes. Then during a mysterious vigil; the initiated was regarded |: 
as united with the Great Goddess.!* 

In Arcadia, children were flogged in the presence of Artemis and 
we know that Artemis represents in. Greece ihe Great Godldess ‘of Asia 
Minor. In a village of Laconia, sanguinary legends were ‘cytrent con- 
cerning Artemis. It was said that in order to appease the goddess, 
they: had formerly been obliged to offer human sacrifices. Tater tliesé 
sacrifices had been transformed. into a flogging of young’ boys befóró 
the idol; -One of the Greek names of the. goddess was Artemis Phake- . 


litis; a name derived from phakelos which means a ‘sheaf of branches. . .. 


She was adored under this name in Sicily and in Southern Italy. dn "ud 


Arcadia, there was a sanctuary of Artemis where women underwent a 


self- imposed flagellation. In other Greek cities, it was at the festival of 


Demeter that the worshippers of the goddess beat one ‘another with ^-— 


whips made of the bark of trees. ` 
We have now sufficient ' knowledge of tlie aubject to understand a 
Vedic term, the obscurity of :which has hitherto battled : ere : 


17 The branches of tamaris were used in certain eases of ritual flagellation. f 
Cf. Ghwoisohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, Th 34 quoted. by BR J. Frazer, 
ibid., p. 264. 

18 Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganism romain, chap. TII. 

19 Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, Sv. Diana. 
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In a hymn of thie Atharva V eda (ix, 1) consecrated to the goddess mother 

Aditi, one finds a compound madhulasa which means literally 
‘“honey-whip.” It has been supposed that this mysterious whip was: 
an instrument destined to beat milk and that it wag called “honeyed” 
because by it the sacrifice was made to be as sweet as honey. Such | 
fancies are not very convincing. In re-reading the text one sees that 
madhukasad is one of the epithets of the Goddess Mother. She is 
called “she whose whip is honey” because honey is, among all other 
‘aliments; that which gives vigour just as the whip of Aditi is a stimu- 
lant as she is the goddess of fecundity. Here is a proof that in Vedic 
India the whip, like the rods.in Italy and in Greece, was the attri- 
bute of the Goddess Mother and that, perhaps, there was scourging’ 
‘tn her honour, : m d 

Just now I spoke of the garment of Aditi, though this would appear 
strange as the ancient statuettes of «the Great Goddess ‘represent 
her as almost naked, adorned merely with jewels. It is true 
that in the Avesta, Anühita is described clad in a sumptuous mantle 
of beaver, embroidered with gold. .Is it possible to bring into agree- 
ment the testimony of the texts and that of the statues??? 

In the study which he has devoted to the naled, goddess of the 
Babylonians, M. Contenau has called our attention to the figure of a. 
woman, completely naked, depicted on ‘the cylinders as standing in a 
^ieratie attitude. This goddess is often smaller than the other persons. 
She is in the company of a divinity clad in an ample cloak, made of a 
material with a long nap, which is called kaunakés. Some archeolo- 
gists have wished to see in. these scenes the representation of the des- 
cent of Ishtar into hell, when stripped, at each gate of one of her gar- 
ments, she appeared naked before Allat. At this moment she is con- 
quered, imprisoned, confined in the subterranean dungeon. It would 
seem that the Babylonian ‘cylinders really allude to this myth. In 
certain cases, they represent not the descent into hell but rather the 
events which followed. Upon her return’ to ‘earth, the goddess 
recovers her powers. She grows tall and her garments are restored. ` 


20 Coomaraswamy, Bulletin of the Museum of Vine Arts, XXIV, 1926, p. 59. 
The fiugre 12 shows the persistence of the ancient type in India. 
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The craftsmeh who decorated the cylinders must have placed 
together two images of Ishtar, small and: naked one symbolizing the 
goddess confined in the subterranean world, like the grain that is 
buried during winter or as Proserpine, the cantive of Pluto, and the 
other tall and clothed, representing, like Ceres, the vegetation during 
summer, when the plants attain their fullest growth and are covered with 
. foliage. 

This interpretation is found to be indirectly supported by 
- researches ‘undertaken in different parts of the Mediterranean world. 
M..Picard in studying the most ancient representations of Arteinis has 
Indicated that this goddess had at. first her seat in.a tree?', On the other 
hand, the Semites venerated a goddess’ named ee or Ashrat. 


' One may then suppose 


Ashera i in Hebrew signifies “sacred stake.’ 
that: ^s goddess was thought of in the likeness of a tree trunk 
without branches. Now the documents of Ras Shamra, recently deci- 
phere by. M. ‘Virolleaud,” sliow the importance of this divinity who 
reems Nto have. played in the Phoenician world before the time of the 
year 2000, "the part of the Great Gorkless, Mother of tlie Gods. 

If the Great Goddess ix a tree, one can- depict her in two ways—as a 
trunk either bare, or covered with foliage. Whence came the idea of 
fashioning this heavy l garment which we call kaunakes. By the: 
flutings of its surface where it is thought that ruffled flounces may he 
‘seen, the kaunakés of Babylonian statues suggest the image of a vegetal 
garment, like the straw mats which gardeners use to cover green- ` 
houses or better: still those cloaks.of reeds or rushes which are worn by’ 
peasants of the Far East as a protection against’ inclement weather?" 

It is probable ihat ihe myth of the goddess either naked, or 


covered with leaves, took possession very early of the mind of agricul- 


91 Ephese ct Claros, pp. 377, 487-88, 523 

22 Syria, xxi, p. 193 eb suiv. and xxii, p. 113 eb suive CT. Dussaud, Le 
Sanctuaire e£ les dieux phéniciens de Ras Shamra. (R. H. R.. 1932, p. 275). 

23 It is generally admitted, since the researches of Heuzey, that the 
“kaunakts’’ was & garment of an animal origin; T do not pretend to 
say that certain divinities and the Great Goddess may not sometimes have heen 
elad in fur. My belief is, merely, that the *Lkaunakes" mado of meshes of. 
wool laid in flounces, could not have been the imitation of the skin of an animal: 


\ 
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{ural peoples. henceforth the heavy mantle of the kaunakès 

could, only be the symbol of luxuriant vegelulion, the symbol of fecun- 

| dity and prosperity. From this point of departure, we can explain two 
series of rather puzzling facts, one viz., the widespread use of a thick fur 
garment in parts of the ancient world where the climate made the wear- 
ing of it unnecessary, evén uncomfortable, and the other eiz., that gar- 

“ment is called, by a horrowed. name at Rome (yaunacum), in Greece 
(kaunaekès), and in Andia (gena). 

Pliny tells us that ihat under the Etruscan domination, in the 
time of Servius Tullius, the woollen material, held in highest esteem, 
was that which he calls “undulata vestis," an appellation which 
agrees exactly with the ‘image of the Chaldean kaunakés.? Besides, 
the word C Launakés? has as equi valent in the Latin vocabulary, a 
borrowed word *gaunacum."** We also know that Ring Servius had 
clothed the statue of Fortune with a certain number of “‘togae prae- 
textae" which were preserved, in the wardrobe-of the goddess up to the 
time of the death of Sejanus. Now Fortune, goddess of Prosperity, is 
no other than the Oriental reat Goddess introduced to Rome by the 

. Ktri uscans, According io.the legend, T anaquil had fashioned with her 
-own hands for King Servius a royal ioga of *kaunakós" and this toga 
Was seen by Varro in the iemple of F'ortune.?* . 

If ihese facts ave linked together, it becomes evident that the Birus- 
cans introduced to. Rome cat the same time as the cult of the Great 
Goddess, this hairy stuff, of Oriental crigin, which the Greeks called 
“kaunakès? and the Latins "gaunacum." This stuff was used to clothe the 
goddess, and the kaunakeés was at the sume time a symbol and a promise 
of prosperity; for it represented the foliage with which plants are covered 
in the time of renewal. ^ It was logical that togas should be made of 
it, not for the goddess only, but also for the king, for such a gurment 


D 


if it had been fur, the wool would’ have been arranged .in n morc 
regular manner. Tt must then be that the remembrance of another model had 
been: preserved and this must have been made of slender stalks, arranged in 
layers, one above the other like the tiles of a “roof, f 

24 Heuzey, Une tofe chaldéenne, le Kaunakis (Revue archéologique, 1887). 

95 Une étoffe orientale, le Lannakis, (TRAS. Aprl i931, pp. 339-47). 

96 ` Heuzey, op. cit., K. N 1o. 
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could not fail to bring happiness to the king and to assure in his person 
the prosperity of the kingdom. ; 

` -We see iow under the influence of what superstitions, the use was 
widely spread in the ancient world of an inconvenient and costly. 
garment. This garment brought happiness, for it was the garment of 
Fortune. Its use yas perpetuated in Greece up to the time of Aristo- 
phanes and the great comic poet was amused by it. 

In a scene of the “Wasps,” Bdelycleon offers to his father Philo. . 
cleon a luxurious cloak of '"kaunakés." When he perceives the stuff 
. with which his son wishes to clothe him, the old judge rebels: 

.. "By all.the gods" he says, “what is this plagued coat?” 

Bdelycleon— Some call it persis, others kaunakés. 

Philocleon—Really, I would! take it for a sheepskin of the hamlet 
of Thymoetes. 

Bdelycleon—Y our mistake is not at all surprising, for you have, 
never been to Sardis; you would know that among the Barbarians, 
this stuff is woven at great cost. This mantle alone has exten up a 
full talent of wool. » PT 

Philocleon—One should cali it wool-eater, rather than kaunakés. 

"The old màn then complains’ that they have clothed him with an 
oven; he begs them: to bring: him & hook **to get myself out, ”” he says, 
“before I am melted.” 

How is it comprehensible that a garment so costly and- so uncom- 
fortable should be. so widely -in ‘use from Italy to India and 
-should have continued to be worn for centuries, were it not for ahcient 


- superstitions that were deeply implanted in the human mind? ', 


III 


' The preceding ‘pages throw light upon one of the most difficult 
problems of the history of Indo-Iranian religions. Striking analogies 
have for a long time been observed between the Iranian Zervàn and the | 
Indian Kala: both of them personify Time and Destiny; from their 
power which is without limit, not a being escapes. In view of these 
analogies, we are tempted to inquire whether India has borrowed from 


Iran the cult of Kala or whether, on the contrary, the two cults have. 
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devéloped independently., Scheftelowitz has devoted an essay? 
to the. study of this problem. Relying chiefly upon texts of a 
late origin, he dismisses any relationship between the Indian Kala and 
the Iranian Zervàn. The investigation of this question must be again 
undertaken and the’ early Buddhist testimony must be taken into ac- 
count. At this point, we may perceive a.new aspect of the problem. 
Along with the two solutions considered by preceding investiga- 
tors,—the independence of Kala and of Zervàn or the direct filiation of 
the one from the other, there is place for a third solution. Are not 
Kala in India and Zervàn in Iran both avatáras of the Great God- 
dess? If this conjecture -should be correct, the analogy between 


Zervan and Kala would be. explained by a common ancestry. Along 


. | With a-possible influence Zervanism upon Indian thought, there is the 


other probability that Zervanism and. Kalavada are both in an equal 
‘degree connected with the cult of the Great Goddess. 

The Magi, according to Diogenes Laertes, had certain ‘divinities 
which were both male and female. (Diog. Leart. Prooem. I, T). “We 
must understand this peculiarity’. says M. Benveniste, *'to apply . 
‘to Zervàn alone, for it'is emphasized by the sarcastic Christian argu- ` 
: ments against Zervanism . in the Acts of Anahid: j ‘How can you say 
,, that Fire and the Stars are children of Hormized . conceived and. be- 
"s gotten by him oi by another t iod Hf "Hormized has conceived and 


E liegotten within. himselt,. she’ is andiogynous, like "his father Zervàn, 


us the Manicheans say.’ ‘This is indeed the peculiarity of Zeryān.” 
(Lhe Persian’ Relig gion,- pp. 113-114). In the system which we call _ 
Zervanism, Zervàn is "the supreme god; identified with the starry 
‘heaven, ‘representing Time. This god has engendered two twin gods, 
one of whom is bright and the other dark. ..These two, gods 
originally may have represented day and night or, it may be, the 
‘principles of good and of evil." (Nyberg, Cosmogonie et Cosmologie 
mazdéones in J.A., Oct.-decembre 31, p. 240). In short Zervün is not, 


27 Die Zeit. als Schicksulsgottheit in der indischen und iranischen Religion,” 
in Beiträge zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgechichte, 4os Heft. 
About Külavüda, cf. also Otto Schrader, Ueher den Stand der Indischen Philo- 
sophie zur Zeit Mahüviras und Buddhas, Leipzig, 1902. 
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‘strictly speakitig, a father god oru goddess mother: he is at the same 


time father and mother; he is a hermaphrodite. 

This strange eure is probably the result of the vambina den of 
two mythical conceptions: that of, the goddess mother wliich, from: a 
very remote antiquity, was current among the Asianic peoples and that 
of the father god, current among the Indo-Kuropeans and the Semites. - 
When these populations came into contact, we know that the-laiter 
borrowed the cult of the goddess, mother. Thenceforth the pantheon 
woukl- comprise by the side of u father god the sovereign of thè 


universe, a goddess mother of equal onuiipotence. "To which should be 


, assigned the higher place? In order to’ settle this dispute, the father 


edu l " 3 . LEES : cce 
‘god, and the goddess mother were combined to form a single. hybrid 


. entity, both masculine and feminine, an hermaphoroditie divinity. 


An analogous combination appears in India as early as the Vedic 
per iod. Dyaus is one of the rare Indian gods who is certainly known to 
have existed at the time of the Indo-European period. Ile appears in, 
the Ry Veda as the genitor from whom have issued Usas, the Asvins, : 
Agni, Parjanya, etc. Representing the Sky, he ‘is’ often coupled with 
‘the Earth (Prthivi). He is above all a male god and a father god like 


. Zeus and' Jupiter; yet, neveriheless, the sky and the Marth are some- 


‘times called the goddess mothers and not unfrequently the word Dyaus 
‘is feminine (Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 95). 

In Zervanite mythology, the names qsoqur, frasoqar, zaroqár form 
with Zervàn a tetrad’ (Schieder, - U a g und F ortbildungen ‘des 
manichaeischen Systems, p. 161 and fol.). These names are not, strictly 


speaking, proper nouns but rather compound common nouns, the final 


‘element of: which is the word kara. “Zaroqar” says M. Nyberg, ‘‘is 


exactly parallél to marsokura,.the first element zaro belonging to the 


- : root zar *'to grow old, to languish’? (Skr. jar-), from which are the 


Avestic zairina (Altiran. wW örterbuch, col. 1681), a-zarma-, a-zarsant- 


` (ibid., col; 224-225), zaurvan- “old age” (ibid., col. 1684), a word which 


‘popular etymology has perhaps: found again in Zervün,?* neop. zār män 


28: aissein | exe es one must probably seek in the word (z@7van) an allusion to the 
root zar—‘‘grow old", the notion of old age being especially connected with the 
god of time............ ;., but we have there perhaps a popular etymology and the 


_true derivation of the word remains still obscure” (Nyberg, op. cit., p. 52). 


s 
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of the same meaning, etc."  Zervün is then represented in this tetrad 
as the. god “who makes virile, who makes splendic, who makes old.’ 3 


" who im 


To match Zaroqar, India offers an analogous entity “Decay 
the Buddhist Jétaka appears in the form of a man Jara” and in the 
Epic under the aspect of a ràksasi Jara." So we have in Iran an omni- 
` potent hermaphroditic god, called Zaroqar as ihe god who makes old. 
In India, the same conception is embodied in a person of.an ambiguous 
character, either masculine or femiiiine. Jara does not seem to have been 
of grèat importance, at. least not in literature, but epic India knew 
another couple said to be the highest of destinies, Kala-Kali. 

That Kala personifies Time is a fact that no one will deny.. 


Although Kali is -probably tlie ‘feminine form of this god; she is 


Us always . connected ` „with Kalas, becatise . Kali. was early confused | 


with. .Umā , and ^ so this. goddess became . the. “wife of. ‘Siva. 

“Although Kali (as Syàmi)," says: Hopkins; ‘shows ‘that the popular 
etymology connects Kali with "black," itis “probable: that the god- - 
dess in this form is related rather to Kali, the' genius of destruction" 
Qrpie* Mythology, p. 996). Nevertheless, it seems extteme to con- 
nect Kali with Kali or with the adjective. kala “black.” This cruel 
divinity personifies probably female Time: as the. destroyer ; like lier, 
she is insepárable from: Kala “time.” Already the authors. ofthe 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, although they have classified; Kali under the — 
adjective ‘ala ‘‘black,”’ have accurately stated:. ‘here, as in the case 
Jof Kàla the surname of Siva, one has lad perhaps in mind, by the 
side of the notión of “black,” that also of Time which destroys every- 


thing." 


R. G. Bhandarkar desists from making’ a choice, because 
after having cited; Kali as one of the names of Durga; he. translates 
clack or female time as destroyer." (Vaignavism, Saivism and. 
minor religious systems p. 142). vo i 

' The double figure Kala-Kalt is indeed a «continuation of Fara: 
Jara and ihese doubles, like the hermaphrodite Zervàn, are closely con- 
nected with a myth more ancient, I mean, thaf of the Great Mother, 
goddess ot reproduction and of death, all-powerful as Destiny. In the Ist 

29 ct. Játaka, n” 454; Mahàábhàr., 16, 126F, 

30 CF., Mahibhar., 2. 715;-729F, 7, 8294. 
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section of the Adi parva, Sañjaya says to Dhrtarüstra who is in a state 
of desperation: ‘Time createth all. things and Time destroyeth all 
` creatures. It is Time that burneth creatures and it is Time that ex- 
. tinguisheth the fire. All states, the good and the evil, in the three 
worlds, are caused by Time. . . Knowing, as thou dost, that all things 
past and future and all that exists at the present moment, are the. 
offspring of Time, it behoveth thee not to throw away. thy reason.’ 
These words recall to us the myth of Zervàn who engenders tlie 
principles of good and evil. They also seem to ring like a paraphrase 
of the stanza of the Rg Veda which describes Aditi thus: 
‘Aditi is the heaven; Aditi is the atmosphere. - 

Aditi is mother; she is father; she is son. 

Aditi is all the gods and the five Kinds of beings. E 

Aditi is that which is born; Aditi is that which is to be born." 

In attempting to connect Kali with the ancient Vedic goddess 

Aditi, I am not, I believe, at variance with the testimony of the epics 
which represent Apyà (Durga) as the goddess of the. Sabaras, Pulindas, 
Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of wine and flesh. 
Bhandarkar has supposed that her two names Karāla. and. Kali “came 
into use when at an early age Rudra was identified. with Agni, whose 
flames, which are considered. his tongues, have those two names and. 
five others." And he adds: ‘That an aboriginal element should 


have contributed to the formation of Rudra's consort in later times... ^ 


as it did in earlier times towards the formation of Rudra. himself as 
he is represented in the Satarudriya, is a matter that might. be ex- 
pected” (/bid., p. 144). 

` We have no reason for contrasting the religion of the aboriginal 
populations of India with that of Asianic populations, On the con- 
trary, we have every reason, for comparing them. Kali, the- divi- 
nity of the Sabaras, Pulindas and other wild tribes, has an aspect, not 
very unlike that of Aditi-Anühita. / Even before Vedic times, the 
Aryans were found in contact with populations who adored a- great 
Mother and this contact, prolonged up to the modern. era, explains 
ihe persistence of the same beliefs throughout the course of centuries. 
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Old Vrttikaras on the Pūrva Mimamsasittras 


Jaimini's Pürvamimámsásütras have been commented on in 

different periods by different authors who were subsequently known 
as Vrttikaras, Unfortunately none of these _vritis is available 
now, but some idea can be formed of them from the references 
-in Sabarasvinrin’s Bhasya. and Kumarilabhatta’s Varttika. 
. .4. Upavarsa. . 
Prominent and most probably the earliest among them is the 
Vrttikira Upavarsa who is generally, known by the honorific 
title ‘bhagavan.’ Sabarasvàmin in his Autpattikasütra-bhàsya! 
and Sahlarácárya in his Devatadhikarana-bhdsya® make mention 
of ‘hhagavan Upavarsa, Sabarasvümin in his Bhasya on II, 3, 
IG? refers to a Vrttikira whom he subsequently calls ‘bhagavan 
ücárya. This Vrttikira mentioned in high reverence is identified ` 
by Kumárila^in his Varttika with Upavarsa who alone is, among 
the Vrttikaras, generally associated with the title ‘bhagaviin,’ 

The identity of Upavarsa with the Vrttikara referred to by 
Sabarasvimin in his Bhagya on I. I, 5. is however questioned by Mr.. 


1 aq ARAA we weg? arinaa aft agrad: N I. 1.5. 

2 qui ag wear aR argia: N T. 3. 8 (28) 

3 "Rr mariar — NAET? a- TAT Raa... 
afana Ra GR Aa anarai YIRA “aaa” 
qaaa fü qus gia desi sraa e—f& qs DITS EUIS Igi- 
waa ta afa 1 II. 3. 16- 

4 aada fü cert ageit aa afta 1 
d afafteratat ad qa fate 0”? 

—BHfRr ufq, AGA | a — erd erar | 
TAR Ae ŠINE... ATA À aft seed qun. 
ard darai... d qaaa arate Afa iA 
ataa afte agad: aA Agera waft MFT — 


"seme. [LE 3. 16, pp. 602.608, Anandasrama edition]. 
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- P. V, Kane, He contends’ that Upavarga is separately mentioned by 
name by Sabara and that as such, the two cannot be identical, 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha, on the other hand, proves*, on the authority 
of Mandanamisra’s — Mrmenusanukramapika, that the Vritigrantha in 
the Bhisya.of Sabara on I. 1.5 extends to the end of àtmavüda 
even, Soitisto be admitted: that Sabara does not quote verbatim... 
from the Vrttikara? and that he. refers to one and the same person 
in two places, once, by the, name Vritiküra and a second time as 
Upavarsa.. This view is strengthened hy the following additional 
evidences, DParthasirathimisra’ im his  Sastredipika identifies the 
Vrttiküra referréd to in Sabara’s bhüsya on 1. 1.5 with Upavaárga :— 


afar "ed ‘qatar aa | Ramakrsya commen- 


ting on this passage in his Yuktisnehaprapüragt? supports this 


| identification: : — mp wee GRERARATO ar firda RAA- 


n ah. du capere ERSEN sede AEA fiu | 


^ Ash  aedPramre—aftarftef 1 suas. A | ge 
aia AIER: | a edens aaa maag: fan: j? 


4 


5 See his paper oi ‘Gleanings trom the Sábarabhasya" in JBBRAS,, 1991. 

6 Sce his paper on ^V rbtigrantha' contributed to the Fourth Oriental 
Conferénco (a summary of which only this writer was able to sec). ~ tl 
| 7 Reo Dr. A. B. Keith's Karmamipimsa, p. 83. “It is probable, however, 
that the citation from the Vrttikira’ is only a. resumé, not a. verbatim quotation 
and that Sabnrasvümin is responsible for the reference to. Upavarsa, the Vriti- 
kiira’s proper name, and for this view support may be derived from the mode 
in which the Vrttikara and Upavarsa are referred: to hy Kumirila elsewhere 
(T. 3. 16).” ' 

.8 Sastradipikd, Nirņayasāgarn edition, p. 48. ; 

9 Süsteadrpika, yuktisnehaprapirant NS. ed. p. 48. References to the 
Vrütikara or to Upavarsa in the Ywltistelaprapisau:, p pp. 29, 74,88, 92 
establish the extent of the Vrttigrantha in the Sübarabhüsya at ieast to the 
beginning of the Atmaváda. The two different explantions of the sütra Aafa- 


Fe as given in the Bhisya hy Saharfsvamin—one at the outset and another 
After the Citraksopa—confirm this view. The Atmavida in the Bhasya also might 
have been, in every probability, taken from Upavarsa’s Vrtti on the Brohinasitra, 
TTI, 3. 53. Compare Sankariejtya’s Dhásya on ITE. 3. 53 : 


MAJA v. wq Te Arann Weerfufusenentsfqengen ; 
Ser AIGA, TF AA quur | EE F TAs GAFN TAR TAAT- 
geet Raa eaa wee wave ARTA, | 
HI TT MMT TAH Tet STATI AN TEMA KFS: FA: | 


z 
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In the sūtra II. 3. 16 also, Sabarasvamin and Kumirilabhatta 
expressly say that the Vrttikara gives visaya and. visaya - for that 
adhikarana, and the *bAageean dearyah” in the Bliasya is none other 
than the *bhagaván Upararsa’ in the Varttika, and the Vrttikara 
referred to both in the Bhasya and Varttika is, therefore, U pavarsa. 


(a) His Personality. 

The personality of ihe famous Vrttikdra Upavarga is a subject 
of learned controversy. Professor Mm. S. Kuppusvami, Sastri 
holds!" that Upavarga i is identical with Bodhayana, Dr, S. Krishna- 
svami [yengar mainiains'" that they are iwo different authors, The 
Prapaicahdaya mentions" the two, Bodhàyana as the author of 
the Vrtti, Krtakoti, on the 20 chapters of Parra and Uttara- 
Mimdmsdsitras’ and Upavarsa, as the author of. a summary of the 
Krtakoti. -The Manimekhalai refers” io one Krtakoti (along with 
Vyüsa and Jaimini) as an Aeürya who has formulated eight pramà- : 
pas, Dr, S. K., Iyengar iries'' to identify this Krtakoti of the 
Mayimekhalai with Bodhiyana, the author of the Vrtti Krtakoti 
of the PrapaAücahrdaya, on'the ground that the name KErtakoti 
might be applied to both-the author and the work. : 

The identity .of these authors ie; either of Upavarsa with 
Bodhayana or of Bodbàyana with | Krtakoti may have to be re- 
‘ studied in the light of the followin evidences ; :— 

(I) Upavarşa, .it is ‘contended, | ias established the vibAutva of 
dtmanin his Vetti ITI. 3. 53 of the Brahmsitras, a resumé of which 
we have now-got in the dtmavada of the Sabarabhásya on I. 1, 5 
| of the Pürvamimamnsásütras. Bodhayana, on the other hand, has, 
it is “believed, enunciated the doctrine of Jirdgutva in his Vrtti on 
the ` Brahimasütras ; : and Ramanuja, in. the opening words of his 
Sr7bhdsya, says that he closely follows Bodháyana Fytti ; and so, 
he proteeds further to establish the doctrine of Jivanutra in his 


10 Vide his paper on “Bodhiyana and Dramidicirya—two oll Vedintins 
presupposed hy Rāmānuja” submitted to tho Third Oriental Conference, Madras. 

IL Videhis Menimekhaleai in its Historical Setting? pp. 91-92. 

12 Prapedcahydaya (Trivandram Skt. Series XLV, p. 39). 

13 “Discoursing on the instruments of knowledge....:.he pointed ont that 
three teachers were recognised as of authority an®ng them, namely Vedavyiisa, 
'Krtakoti and the faultless Jaimini. These three have recognised instruments 
of knowledge to be ten, cight aud six ee [Dr. S. K. Tyengar’s 

‘Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting’ , p. 189.] : 

14 Lbid., p. 92. 
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Bhásya. If Bodhayana were not the person to speak of the Jiva-. 


. qutva, then Raminuja would, not haye ventured to elucidate that 


doctrine in vehement opposition to the Jivavibhiutva held by the 


' Advaitins, since it is one of the fundamental doctrines of Viái- 


stadvaita., 

. (3) The Krtakoti of the Manimekhalat i eight pramànas, 

Bodhàyana, the. famous Vrttikara of the Pürva and U ttara Mimdin- 
süsütras, cannot he possibly belived to have accepted eight. 
pramánas but only six or-less than six (according to commentators). . 
'Sothe authority of the Manimekhalei which is only a romance", 
should not be taken seriously. The contention that the number of 


the pramánas depends on the principle of classification has to be view- 


| édin the light of the fact that the pramanas constitute the fun- 


PEE 


damentals of every system of’ ‘Indian philosophy. This becomes 
quite evident from-a, passage in ch. XXVII of the Manimekha- 


lai itself, ‘Six ate the systems that are founded on the basis of 


those instrumentsof knowledge : (1) Lokàyata, (2) Bauddha, 
(8) Sànkhya,- (4) Naiyàyika, (5) Vaiéesika and (6) Mimümsà'*," 
These systems, are separately mentioned on the basis of their 
differences in accepting pramainas (i,e.). 
One pramaina—pratyakga by the Lokayatikas or Càrvàkas ; 
Two—pratyaksa and anumina by the Bauddhas and the 
Vaisesikas ; 
Three—pratyaksa, anumàna and gabda by the Sei digdsss ;- 
Four—pratyakga, anumina, upamina, and fabda by the Naiyà- , 


`- yikas ; l - 


Six—pratyaksa, anumāna, upamāna, śabda, arthipatti: and 
anupalabdhi, by the Mimionsakas (Bhattas) as well as by the Advaiti- 
VYedàntins, 


(Y His Date. 


The ditte ot Upavarsa. is as unsettled a question as that of his. iden- 
tity. He may he roughly assigned to the period between 100 D.C. and 
200 A.D, i.e. after Pataíijali anil before Sabarasvümin, Accor ding to- 
the view that the Vrttigrantha in Sdbara’s Dháüsya on I, 1. 5 extends 


- to the end of -the Bhasya thereon, it is clear that the Vrttikāra who is 


none other than Upavarsa, has mentioned and refuted the doctrine 


- 15 Vide A. B. Dhruva's Introduction to his edition of Diüniga' S TOUR pan: 


‘weda—p. xv (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. XXXVIIT). 


16 Dr. S. K. Iyengar's translation in his ‘Maopimekhalai in its Historical 


. Setting’, p. 192. 
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of the samuddyasabda, othérwise knowi as sphota of the Sanskrit 
grammarians, cheifly of Patafijali. And it is Datafjali who 
first enunciated the doctrine that the sphofaíabda is both vacaka 
` and arthapratyayaka,* though Panini, Kātyāyana and -others 
‘had directly or indirectly spoken of the nityatva of sabda, artha and 
` their swmbandha, before Pataiijali, This fact proves well that Vrttikira 
done is subsequent to, Patafijali. 
"n T.R. Chintamani in his paper on the ‘Date of Sankaràcárya,'! 
l Pane that Upavarsa might be placed about 200 B. C. between 
Patañjali and Kātyāyana. His main reason for this view is that 
Upavarsa allows the-Caturthi samasa in the compound—‘ge@fagrar’ 
“in the sütrü—'spqrgt — smerfengur and that this Caturthi samisa is 
sanctioned by Katyiyana by the Váritika—Spqqmr4eneqm , but 
overruled. by Pataüjali who says: -aaqa Whaat wa. This 
is not convincing. It may also be argued that .the Vrttikira 
Upavarsa would have, in all probability, known all the injunctions 
of Pünini,:Kátyaüyana aud Pataíüjali regarding this Caturthi samasa, 
and would not have exclusively in all instances followed the dictum 
of the grammarians—sqqnmm gitat am so in this case, he might 
have followed the Vàrttikakàra.? `’ 


17 See the writer’ s article on the Doctrine of Sphota’ in the Annamalai 
University Journal, vols. 1,11. — 

18 Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. 11I, part L. (1929). 

19 The violation of this.dictum bythe eminent Mimimsaka—Sabarasvamin— 
can bo well illustrated from his Bhasya : On X. 8. 1(4) the Bhasyakara writes— 


TATA ATTA aa grair aaa ef aaa minena 
TAA wT | Teas aien t afa men: 1a fe fers 
‘gf see gee amaga | waiters qr: sar) NAATA Fi- 
PENA * D x " e 
arate | CAEDE fe Aaa agar AAT WESS WIS ze. The 
Combination +AA in the Vedic passage— argan yaaa FÜR is not 
samása, since, according to Panini, the samása-vidhi is optional, though Katyà- 
yana, his successor, has made it a nityavidhi. Here Panini, the Sütrakàra, is called 
a satyavadin (truth-speaker) while Kat tyfyana, | the Vàrttikaküra, an asatyavüdin 
(liar). So the authority of Panini is followed in Breternes to that of the 
Varttikakara. . 
20 In the light of this interpretation, it may be observed that Sankar&- 
-eirya’s criticism on the Vrttikára (as endorsed by Vácaspatimis?a i in his Bhümati 


on I. 1. 1)is not an adverse criticism ; and that Sankara,a later exponent of 
the Vedanta sütras, can be said to have closely followed the said Vydkarana 


dictum and have explained the compound as a (afar) ahaa 
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A parallel instance of this Caturthi samdsa cun be cited here from 
Sabarasvimin's Bhasya on L1. l. quf feram qafrara, «ur fe qur 
dafia | No doubt, Kuniarila Bhalla, a later exponent of ihe Mi- 
mümpsäsütras, like Sankara of the Vedauta sütras, has felt the un- 
soundness of this Caturthi simisa and has ably but laboriously gol 
over the difficulty by the explanation that the Bhasya passage in 
question does not ‘constitute the exact: vigrahavakya but only indi- 
cates by Caturthi that the dharma is the final fruit or goal of 
the discussion and thatthe Sasthi samasa is suggested also in the 
Vivarana bhäsya—ar f£ wer arafaegr by the genitive qe. This is 
not the only instance where a later commentato! is driven lo 

 ingenious devices in his anxiety to justify his original author, 
. Kumárila's Vürttika on l. 3. 1 gives us another instance ;— i 

maat gadi ed cartes eret saat eufaeddhe (ape) po ste 
US Tanai afe aa: aae eufemcqü (aria) | 

In such cases the commentator makes clear not so much the mean- 
ing of the passage ‘as his own respect for grammar., If the Caturthi 
sumiüsu were an accepted factor in Sanskrit’ even. in instaiices where 
there is no pra krti-vikrtibbàva, then Kumarila would’ not have ven- 
tured to say that the first passage in the Bhasya.does- uot give the 
vigraha, Nowhere is such a thing seen or accepted as the vigraha- 
vākya without the vigraha and the vivaranavakya with the same.” 
Most probably, Sabarasvàmin might have taken the Caturthi samása— - 
“Tay faarar’ from Upavarya’s Vriti (which requires further proof) ` 
and as such, he might have in this instance followed Vritikira 
U pavarsa aud not Patañjali.”? E i 


21 Appayya Diksita remarks in his Kalpataruparimala 1: 1.1 "EREXTSITRT ag 
z ; c EM sà. c ] n EN 

agim aft GIRPESIGTTH | taaa aa fI SIT aafaa 
xa caria enm: . (p. 73, Nirnayasagara edition). Would 
not this quotation be sufficient to prove that to Sabarasvümin Kityayana is a 
greater authority in grammar than — Pataüjali (though he has declared on 
another occasion Panini as a greater authority than Kātyāyana) 7 i 

22 Eminent Mīmämsakas like Kumārila Bhatta who came to the field after 
Upavarsa and Sàbarasvüntin honour Upavarsa with the title Mabàübhasyakiüra 
and this well emphasizes, the fact that in matters of grammar, Upavarsa, to them 
at least, is à' more eminent authority than: Patauiüjali. Comparé the Bhiüsya on 
I; 1.41— AAA — tarr: emà fgdtäfa a Kumārila comments on this 
Bhäsya this— MATAARA AEAT | aaa GAA ER A ae AETERNE 
—ddhImm: enà BAA — (Anandasrama edl, p. 412). ` Somesvarabhatta 
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(c) His Views. 

Vyttikara Upavarsa’s views as referred to bs Sabarasvamin and 
others do differ considerably from dhose of the Bliüsyaküra, From the 
Bhasyaküra's extract of the Vrttigrantlia on 1.1, 5, the Vritikāra’sex- 
planatiou of the three sitras—qu fafaardfs: ; geist Tere 
gard serrquifafaxi TATAE, ; ART MANTA HAITA 
gags faea sg wemmub aeaea (T. 1, 3-5 )J— 
may hé summarisad as follows : — 

The sülra-—qer fafa: —is not a itor bm AFER. us 
explained by the Bhastakara 3 the particle 5? is to he inserted 
and the sūtra, therefore, nveaus that the Nimi(ta—authority—on 
dharma, viz. Codana (as explained by the Codana sūtra) need not. 
be further examined, since all the pramáyas including Codana are 
well-known and their self-validity-—zpq:- graeq—also is unques- . 
tionable, l ; . 25 cops 

But it may he drgued that the pramaina, for example, the pra- 
tyakya, is sometimes, not yalid in that it produces à wrong cognition 
like ‘this is silver Mhore there is no silver except a conch-shell ; so 
also other praminas like anumàüna (inference) that have the sole 
basis on the pratyaksa; hence all pramanas including $abda (co- 
dana) are tobe examined and well defined. 

To this the Vrttikira replies that the pratyaksa is never non-valid 
and that the instance cited is only a semblance of pratyaksa-jiina 
( seram ) since it is succeeded by a contradictory cognition like 





Ta Cad’? ov ad wre’ —there i is no silver here or this is not silv er, 
Ile interprets the form T part ót ihe fourth sütra— adsint JETA- 
faai gfare genermqu—«as the definition of the valid perception— 
asaa—by transposing the words * ag, and ag, and distinguishes 


tne sat-pratyaksa from the pratyaksabhasa in that that in the latter 
ihe sensory organs like the eye lave contact with something elso 
with which the cognition is not at all concerned, "mW ara EGLI 
dim gaai gasa womrw i merui aed asf a 
gem V Afler giving the manifold conditions under which the 
sui-pralyaksa and pratyaksibhisa arise, lie finally characterizes the 


remarks on this Varttika :—afeqa arg” aaeraqarafarearay IAW zfa 
qmi eaaa orate gua Aim fetes: | 
aaa D Aa atau aerated sera’ 


(Vudyesudhd, Chaukhamba ed., p. 632). 
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pratyaksibhisa otherwise known as the asamicinapratyaya thus :— 
‘aaa ge we aaa fetta saa: a wn set area gf— 
‘where the perciever’s sensory organ is affected -by some defect and 
where the contradictory cognition like ‘this is not silver’ arises, there 
is certainly the non-valid perception and not any other. 

Then the Vrttikàra proceeds to explain the validity of cognitions.. 
on the basis of their presenting real objects. Here he refutes the 
theory of niralumbanatva and fünyatva. of cognitions as held by 
some Buddhists (Yogaciras). They hold the view that all pratya- 
yas (cognitions) stand on a par with the cognitions in dreams and 
assuch, are devoid of any visaya or real object." Against these . 
the Vrttikàra holds that the cognitions in ihe waking state need 
not be wirülumbana on, the ground ihat there arises no cognition 
contradicting the reality or existence of the object (visaya). But 
the cognitions in the dreams are nirdlambanas since the mind, though 
weak in its half-drowsiness, is yet capable of Mp within its 
own vision all kinds of objects, quite unreal and monxrehtary. 

Even this view that the external objects are nothing but the 
ákáras (forms) of the cognitions i.e. that there is no external object 
except the üküra of the internal cognition, is refuted by the Vrtti- 
kara. He argues that there is no ükürn or form of thé cognition 
and that the form that is externally known belongs to the Pisaya 
like a pot and that this external form, .viz., the Visaya is perceived 
by all alike. Moreover, it is to he admitted that in all kinds of | 
cognition the objects of cognitions are first cognised and the cog- 
nitions are afterwards inferred by ihe middle term—jáüàtatà ina 
syllogism like—qet . agate | arafafs:, gea NNE . 
This idea is well explained by the Bhisya—aq SIS a farg pret l 

amr agaang. wu aA TTA | 

Having thus established the external objects as real and different 
from the cognitions, the’ Vittikara gives the definition of othier 
pramánas—stgard, yq: saaTi, auf: and refe | Anumitiia i is 

x 


P 


23 Compare the syllogism—aatsfa Sepp farraraa: TARTE, SMAIAAAT, . 

24 This Bhāşya being a part of the Vrttigrantha, is taken by the Bhattas 
(Kumirila Bhatta and his followers) as‘ the favourable authority to establish 
their theory that all cognitions are.to be inferred only from tho Jüütatülinga— 
Jüatatü as the middle term in syllogism noted above, in contrast with the 
Prübhákara view that each cognition prósents three things—fagzr —viz., the ATT 


(cognition), the gTdT (the cogniser) and the 3 (the object). 
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defined thus :—''Inference? is. the apprehension of a thing not before 
the subject, by reason of the perception of some other thing, between ` 
‘which and the first object we know an invariable connection to exist" 
(Keith. p. 2T). Sebd«* or- Sabdubodhu (verbal knowledge) is. the 
apprehension of an object not presented to the senses, by the cogni- 
tion of words. Upumiti?’ is the apprehension of an object not presented 
to the senses, by the cognition of the similarity (between the cognised ` ' 
and uncognised objects). Arthapatti (presumption) is à separate means 
of proof and the Vrttikara defines it thus : :-Arthápatti?* or presumption 
is that whereby a thing i is established without which another thing that 
actually exists in experience (either i in perception or verbal cognition) 
cannot be accounted for. Anupalabdhi is another means of proof and 
. it is defined by the. Vrttikara thas > Anupalabdhi?” is the non- 
existence of the five kinds of means of' cognitions, by which arises 


the cognition of abháva (arfa). - 
The latter part of the sütra—'arfafiri famea is taken by 


the Vrttikāra as an dk: sepa of (objection to)the Codanapra amanya already 
_ establishéd by the sütr a—sileerenqit st qq. The Pürvapaksin argues. 
S that the authority of Codanà:on dharma in the Vedic passages like 
‘aed sonent: ? is quite alright, since it refers to the utterly 
"unknown fact, viz., that the Agnihotra is the cause of Svarga ; but 
in. passages like "ferar asta Waray? which enjoins the Citra sacrifice : 
as the means for the attainment .of cows by the sacrificer even in this 
birth, the prümànya cannot be established, so long as the sacrificer 
is not at present bestowed with as many cows as he has desired,: So on’ 
. the basis of the pratyaksabadha, the authoritativeness (prāmāņųya) of 
_ passages like "farqpam aaa JAR? which possess an, aihikaphala and of 


passages like: ‘farata STETERIT: ? which possess an āmuşmikaphala, 

-is again objected. The hetu (middle term) is to be thus explained : 
if anything exists, it is io be experienced and ‘so, if it-is not 
experienced, it means it does not. exist. Hence these passages are 
no authorities—animittas—on dharma. l 


25 saat arnai nsee site (Sbara- 


bhisya I. I. 6.]. 

26 xm arra frg? ss fr Lid. 

27 saat urez wafaad ST gaga bid.). 

38 sraprRfr ez: gA ardiseaar MAA ARRAN bid.) 
22W ais aranna metaan REA (Lbid.). 
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This, prima | facie, is refuted in the Siddhantasatra dioere 
Barger The relation between sabda and artha, viz., vücyavüca- 


kabháva or pratyiyyapratyayakabhava is. apaurugeya—not inven- |. 


. ted by man and is eternal. This rule is applicable to the. words 
. in loka and 'in the ‘Vedas. - Hence, so long as there 
is no badhapratyaya,—cognition to the. contrary to what is 


enjoined by the Vedic passages like. ‘arfirate SEERA: »—the 


prümánya of their passages cannot be questioned, The argument 
that the citresti does not produce for the sacrificer its fruit, viz., 

, cows, immediately after its performance by him, falls to the ground 
since itis held that this and all other sacrifices of aihihaphala are 
capable of producing their fruit sometimes in this "birth (if all other 

' causes are very effective) and sometimes only in any one of subse- 
quent -births of the sacrificer. Hence is the remark’? that the pasu,. 
putra etc, are both aihika and dmugmiku phalas. 


This is explained by the former part of the sütra— atte err E 


aena QAFA mag —i. .e. against the view held by the Pürva- 
pakşin it can be maintained tliat sincé the relation between gabda 
and artha is autpattika i.e. nitya, there arises only, a (valid) know- 
ledge of the sacrifice, A gnihotra, as the cause of Svarga, from the Vedic 


injunction cardi agere ; so also in the instances of other 
injunctions like ‘fagat Sp ig: ^. The ideas conveyed by. these 
vidhis are neither known by any other. means of knowledge like 
'pratyaksa, nor contradicted by any subsequent valid cognition. 
Hence the authority of all.Codanàs on dharma is established. 

Then the Vrttikàra has taken up the question of the eternity: of - 
gabdirthasambandha again for discussion, First, he calls: the 
sambandha vacyavdcakabhava and says that other well-known 
sambandhas—samyoga, samavaya etc, cannot be described as sub- 
sisting between $abda and artha, And to establish this nityutva 
"of the-sambandha, he establishes first the nityatva of the two sam- 
bandhin.—éabda and artha. In this connection he criticises the 
doctrine of the samudaya subda, which is nothing but the.sphota 
of the Vaiyakaranas, chiefly of Pataijali; To the Sütrakàra Jaimini 
and the Vrttikara Upavarga $abda is nothing but'varna—the artivu- 
late sound which is audible when it is manifested by nàdas ; and this 
. varna or group of varnas becomes vücakapada — word possessing the 
significative potency (abhidhà)and the cognition of the last varna 


30 VideIV.3.9 : the second Varnaka of the Yoyasiddhyadhikarana. 
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of a word coupled with the impressions left hy the cognitions of . 
the previous varnas of the word i arthapratyāyaka, (the con- 


_veyer of artha). Artha is generality—srfa and it is eternal. Tence `` 


their relation, viz., vdcyavacakabhdea is also witya (eternal). 
The word «xp in the-sütra. explains the time-honoured conti- 


: nuity of the relation between sabda and artha. It means .(by the) 


‘knowledge of the ever-existing relaiion’—fagaqgqeame. If there 
were any person io create the relation between gabda and artha, 
he would have ventured to- do ‘that by uttering some words having 
some import. This implies the existence of the relation between 
words and senses before this man could create it. On the other 
hand, every body knows that he must have first learnt that relation — 
from his pirents who also, while young, must have in their turn | 
learnt the same thing from their parents and soon and so fortlr. 


_ This proves well the eternity and ever continuity of the relation 


between áabda and artha. This is the view of the Mimamsakas. 
-This idea is further confirmed by the worl—‘sreqyfatqzy in the 
sūtra. Tt means that the relation, for example, between the word. 


CP and the animal possessing a fleshy fold, tailetc. is understood 


. rienced anywhere or in any time, 


by all in all times and climes and the reverse of itis not expe- 

The part of the sūütra—aq sgr — again explains that the 
man who is .supposed to have freated the relation between 
Sabda ‘and artha is not known, and if any one had done so, he 
would have been remembered by posterity as’ Panini and other 
great authors are. coke m 

Again, the Codanà is an authority on dharma since it is apaun- 
ruseya and as such, is mot dependent on any other means of know- - 
ledge—ea: garg. This is explained by the part of the sütru— 


“SARA. P Only in the world, the dptatea (the honesty ` 


und sincerity) of the speaker -is to be ascertained: by other means, 
and even there, the cognition that one derives from the words of the 


speaker arises ever valid since all Mimamsakas declare ‘that all 


Pramápas (means of knowledge or proof) are zd: yaq (self-valid) 
ie, the causes of a cognition generate the cognition ‘and its validity 
as well, - " l t . . ` 
The word TUITE in the sütra explains that the codana prama- 
(get — validity of the ‘vidhivikyas thus established is also acceptable 
to Badarayana, the author of the Vedàntasátras, . 


The Bhasyakara Sabarasvimin does not ,entirely' follow the 
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Vettia? 8 éxplanation of. these three sütras. To him, the stitra—‘qeq 
 Rdfz—is only a pratijňāsūtra of the nimitta or means of know- 
ledge of dharma. The sūtra— sera —explains that the pratyakya 
is nota pramána (author ity) on dharma since it is the means of know-: 
. ledge of what exists.at the time of cognition. Dharma does not exist 
during the time of cognition and it is to be attained by human 
exertion or activity. The former.part of this siitra constitutes 
. more or less the- definition of pratyaksa (perception), , yet it does 
not primarily s sim at that, except that it asserts that the pratyakga i 
‘arises only when-there is relution between an object then existing and 
the sensory organs, and therefore, is animitta—is not the means of 
the knowledge of dharma.*? Consequently, the pramayas— anumána, 
upainaina 4 and arthapatti, all of which are enone on pratyaksa,; 
„are not the means of the knowledge of dharma.” wee 
The sūtra seat. explains the fact that ‘here is no anitpa- 
labdhi pramána on, dharma since the Codanà is already spoken of 
‘and isto be ‘established as.the eternal source of dharma which is 
, of supernormal character (alaukika). The ‘word ‘graft means 
nitya (eternal) So the part faf Segunda "grqeqss means 
that the ‘relation between gabda and. artha is eternal. The word 
E: d contradicts thé prima facie view that there is.no pramana like 
“pratyaksa. on dharma.. That ‘dharma is cognised' as non-existent 
by the anupalabdhi, jramána? is refuted by the latter. part of 
this sütra-—iqeq gm. :Jfhe: Codanà like “afield Sea 
J liapaka of ` -dharma—eapable of producing a ‘valid knowledge dii a 
sacrifice like the Agnihotra as the cause of Svarga. It-is an Upadesa 
i.e, it produces a cognition presenting the Agnihotra sacrifice as 
the cause of Svarga—a fact. which is neither known by other pra- 
mánaslike pratyaksa, nor'contradicted by any succeeding cognition, 
` Hence it is pramana—sa Perera ere aT TET ATT TL . This idea is fur- 
ther emphasized by the phrases "gis Tesi" and aR. "The. 
pert ‘qo area aqa means” that Codana is a‘valid- 


authority on Marua since itis, not dependent on any other means 


31 Compare the sstlogiatis suggested i in this sütra— 
(3) surdi aerate Serqem (3) wed fragen eisdem 
3 cachorro qb 
2 ATE ASAT TTT TTT | Sábarabhàsya, T. 1. 4. 
;88. "unen wa: m x a Ibid). I. 1. 5. 
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of.proof or knowledge ; and that this siddhanta is acceptable not 
. only to Jaimini but also to Badarayana, 

Further references to Vritikira Upavarsa are found in ihe 
Saburabhasya and Kumirila’ s Várttika ; but as they are not very- 
‘important in elucidating his views, they are not dealt wiih in. 


detail here. Dui they are important in oiher.directions, 

The Bhasya. passage in IT. 1. 4 ‘Q@aeqa—adtarm: eat fear i 
commented on by the Várttikalküra thus :—['srarearfaquia ray] wu 
dimi wem aerate’ —gehanm: emp fia" While 


commenting on this Variiika, Someévara in his Nydyasudha 
identifies this Mahabhisyakara with 'Upavarga,*? This proves 
‘that even in grammar, Vritikara Upayarga, is considered, at least 
by the later authors in the Parvamimimsasastra, as a greater auiho-. 
rity than Patafjali, the famous Mahabhasyakira,** 


34 Anandásrama edition, p. 412. 

5 adt ARTETA geet xf aa 
ze spem eret afr fadtargare: quitardarfaerefirarar, 
a Afiam aga aT we s ced aiga 
SACS COCRC R eME: | [Chaukhamba edition, p. 632] . : 

36 In the Nydyaratnakare, Pürthasárathimiéra refers to a Vrttyantara 
when he.: comments on’ the Vàrttika— agaa aaret KAIA | 
PATI Gi wagers’ u (Verse 50 —Arthapattipariceheda: of loka- 
varttika—Chaukhamba edition, p. 463). "erdt AAPA TAT] qr 
FAUT qua ; wf areata aie’ 2 oum meangana. (hid. 
Whether this Vrtti -belongs to Upavarsa is not known. 

Whether the references to a Vrttikira in the Mantraldkso n editar 

(IH. 1. 7) and in the Bráhmanalaksanadhikarana (1I. 1. 8) of the Sabarabhásya, 


‘apply. to.Vrttikiira Upavarsa aro not definitely known. In these instances, the 
definitions of the mantra and brihmaya as given by the Vritiküra are nob 


accepted by the Bhasyakira. -aaae C igasaderdirieafgar omfg 
Ura arate — 7c En 
l asi qaa ara arfa qum | 
2 wu g freed afta faufana: We, 
Tag TATA. wah “aie qr.i p. 3RTERE 
fidus freer mia daN fafa: d 
owe greed AURAT It 
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In the Zndriyakamadhikarana (11.2.11) of the  Sdbarabhasya 
there is. a reference to a Vrtiikira who gives the view that in ihe 
instances of WayWarzys like ‘ea fea TEAL’ ihe «reu [eh] 
related to the arihabhāvanā viz., pravrtti as an dsraya of the 
dravya ‘enjoined in that vikya ‘as the mamta . The view is ac- 
cepted by all later Mimümsakas including Sabarasvümim, So, 
this Vrttikāra mui be, in all probability, the V rttiküra Upavarsa 
himself.4 ` 


si AA TH HAUT F | 
qarasa fraa AATA, d 
vafi MIT | Sabarabhasya, JI. i. 8. 


In the Sankhyabhedadhikarapa (II. 2-7) Sambhubhatta relors to n Vrttikira 
as giving the Visnyavikya— SIRTSWCIRITCT aT zfa fra srgdisr atte’ 
for ‘discussion. He says in his commentary on the Bhüttadipika— . 
uta afte qaaa der: aAA fier. 
awa eda raged wets gee spero AT 
wreputuhrevurest AA fafai; ot fazat qian | 


(Nirnayasigara ed. of Bhāttadīpikā with Prabhāvali, p. 179.) Whothor. 
this Vrttikára is Upavarsa himself is not definitely known. The Bhi- 

` şyakāra has found nothing for discussion in the passage-given by this Vrttikara, 
in view of the fact that the sañkhyā (number) belongs to the dhütvartha 
(AAT TTT dem) 1 So he has given another passage— qe STSITTGIT- 
Fa,’ where the saükhya—qmaxreq— belongs to the dravya—pasu and not 
to the dhitvarthakriyi. Hence there is scope for discussion where the saikhya 
(number) distinguishes the sqTeq9ifgsm | 


37 gR Aana agains SenmE | d ae Ga aaa 
aAa maA ARa saat arta qvaurfrdisueqd maa a aft 
cnm —“saarrd gu: we arafasafa” | (Anandisrama edition p. £49). 

. 38 In his Varttika on II. 3. 10. Kumiarila refers to, a Bhasyakiraintara 
Tedd weet: —— eager Neddeae fara 
Tele: FE ; a BrewMrdvaarakte SEDIT AT 
GEE LUEI ESS] zga: l (Anandagrama edition . pp. 612-613.) Here 
Bhattasome$vara's remark on this Varttika may be noted with advantage :— 

l Wem: g aaau wea maa o afigrfenium— 

afeafa |! <p. 949). Whoi is this Bhisyakara is not known. The Nyäyasiddhů 


makes clear that he is a Bhasyakira who livéd earlier than Sabarasvamin. 
Again, Kumiarila in his Varttika on, II. 3.13 refers to a Vrttyantara -or 
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It has been already explained” that the Vritiküra Upavaita has 
. been referred to in II. 3. 16 by Dhàsyaküra. Sabarasvümin and by 
Vürttikaküra Kumirilabhatta, both of. whom have closely followed 
him in explaining that adhikarana, 

In IIT. 1. 3 of the. Sabrabhasya is referred* to a the honorific 
title ‘bhaguvan’ and this ‘bhagavan Vrttikara, with Vrttikara’ might 
be-Vrttikàra Upavarsa, Kumirila’s Varitika on this’ Bhàsya gives 
the Vrttikara’s explanation in some deiail and may, therefore, be 
noted with advantage“! .— According to the Vrttikàra, the süira— 
RATT ARS ? is nota Pürvapaksa-sütra. It. explains that the 
angutva among dravya, guna, and samskirakarmas is constant 
(naiyamika) while the ahgatva among’ the agent [aq], the action 
[Tà], and the result. [wei], as explained by the sütra— pafi Afà: 
Rata, wa a genta, | yara seil ema? is relative (üpekgika) i.e. 
they are to be understood as both: prádhüna and anga in relation to 
different. objects. No doubt, the. dravyas like vrihi, gunas like. 
` ürunya and samskaras like prokgana can also be said to be both 
 pradhàna and ahga in relation to. different objects and as such, 


Bhäsyāntarn gerat g aana Semis rN 
TART qd SRGUMHTRSYTHE MAAR Ta AAEE: | 
- (Anandasrama edition p. 620). ‘This - Vrtti or Bhasya might belong to 
. one Bhagyakira: other than Vrttikira Upavarşa. ' 

.99 Videthe beginning of this paper. 


A aiamaa afro: ARA EAA EAT fer qfi 
sfr aa: | artes g i are xed Sfr ST: wea. fet STI: 
eet at sft stared quy fp gear sever wet aft carer agent 
eer Sf JTA | ARSRETGISTHTGUTI ATT at sf ferant 
TWAT wate l (Sābarabhāşya, pp. 663-664), 

2l RAA qa ee aa arate | 
sar. amne give: fucnfé hn qed ie anna TIT T 
wea fees hec st fei ga ghana ARRA 
Jahd Gre kd, Rg Rara gi FA 
agana Meet AA i nieg aa — DH 
re: A Aire a RA ged ge ANTEA- 
AAR Taran ques | enr nifr: ah 
Se DINE 
dw wafa” (pp. 663. -664) " 
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their angatva is changing : for example, the vrihi is an «nga of 
. the Daráapürnamása sacrifices (Xtfa Rida), while it is pradhina of. 
"the samskira like proksana. (iea Na) ; 80 also are the drunya- 
guna and proksana samskàra.. But the position ot the sacrifices like - 
' Dargapirnamisa, of the phala like Svarga, and of the yajamàna 
. the saerificer is entirely: differen, from that of the dravya, guna 
and sainskara. They become, in turn, both pradhàna and anga io 
one another ih a cyclic order, The sacrifices like _Dargapirnamisa 
. are pradhinas in relation to (the dravyas and) the purusa the sacri- 
ficer, while they become ‘the angas of the phala like Svarga ; and 
the same sacrifices can be’ regarded as an anga ofthe sacrificer 
(purusa) in that that he is the enjoyer of the phala and as such, is the 
> pradhàna of the phàla. Similarly, the sacrifices, once the pradhina 
of the puruga, become indeed the pradhina of the phala which is 
‘an ahga of the purusa. So also the phala which is the pradhána 
of the yiga, becomes also the pradhàna of the puruga , who is the 
anga of the sacrifice. So also. the purusa, the pradhina of the 
phala, becomes the. pradhina of the yaga which is an anga of the 
` phala ; and since he is an anga of the y&ga, he becomes also an 
ahga of the phala produced by the yāga. Such a cyclic process of 
' ahgühgibháva as this, cannot be explained with „reference io. 
dravyas, gunas and samskaras, wie E vv 
. The Bhasyakara. has, however, explained in the sütra— geqgumes 
ty ume the prima facie view i.e, the aigatva is, according to Badari, 
nothing but sqm which subsists among dravya, guna and 
-samskara,, and others—purusa, pradhina yaga and phala—cannot 
be, strictly speaking, the angas (since their angatva is over-lapping, 
as explained above). In the three sitras—aanmafi Afifi: waren etc. 
_ the Bhásyakàra elucidates the Siddhànta view that pararthya (as | 
l explained by the sütra--Spw : quriema, III. 1-2) is the angaiva and 
dt can be as well, explained in the pradhana-yaga, purusa and 
phala, though it is a little over-lapping.* 
49 Further references to Vr ü -to Vrttikira " 
the Süabdrabhüsya, and Sei ve. i bun a bna io cs » 
Vritikara Upavarsa, yet they are noted here. s 
(3) sii Raana: ma: wd sz a aerate, 
a RaR, a eÀ fuae, TIERS aenn i 
(Tantra Varttika III. 4). This extract is important in that that it throws 
considerable light on the fact that’ between Sabarasvàmin the DBhasyaküra, 
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. In the  Säbarabhāşya many unidentified verses, mostly ślokas 
(in the anustubh metre) are cited? with prefatory notes ; of them, 
one verse deserves here special scrutiny. vd fe qarara: 


Aaaa g qia ARA TAAA, | Se fud ffr 
ERR m IV. 3-1 LM ` 


and Kumérilabhatta the’ Varttikakira, there was a longinterval when many . 
` a commentary on the Bhüsya has been written though even one of thom has f 


not yet been published. 


(2) ee aaa AARET, | aerate qiiia a 
aera afaata | Saburabhasya, Adhyaya V. 1. L 
(3) ma imati erR An eme i 
Ibid., VIL.2.1(6) . 
(2) sfaarem g area qRedfg: afta: atama: ee Veri: 
safqaa, afe i Sabarabhasya, VIII. 1:2 (2). — 
(2) aga’ Remua 3r seus eterna: aeneo: fi 
Sabarabhasya, X. 4. 13. (23). 
48. (9) se Fiaregarext*a— 
(a) amari Aime 3 qui wed | 
eii figs qo ERA d 
Sāturaąbhāşya, Adhyaya IV. 4. 8. Eus 
(b) qaa enr And sfeeigfrgtia | 
saftey, wmm pp iure CARE, WV Ibid., IV. 4. 9. (24.) - 
(c) "spares aa dmg dg | 
- ws da emm asaka gfa ere: w bid., VIL. 1. 1. 02.) 
(D) ‘faite fe anA: afer ara 
. g RT vin. 1.2 (2) 
(3) :Siegarexfia— 
(c) ‘gray sed quu ETE: * 
wana set: enfer ae fatty lbid, XIL 1. (1) 
ATMS SER —UTAT sue XI. 1.1 (1). . 
(3) (f) sgg wafa— , l 
"eps ffa Sa TATA G 
gan Wu dug, ue uU Ibid., 1V. 4. 10. (23.) 
(#) (g) qqt— 
‘SAAT HT essem: J 
Aadi: maaa aera: wt Zoid., I 1. 7, QU) 
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Mr. T. R. Cinto ‘in his paper On the date of 
Sañkarācārya' is of opinion that this verse might in all probability 
be from the work of a Sundara Pandya who is believed, as 
suggested by Mm. S. Kuppusvami Sastrigals, to have flourished 
before Kumárila and “Sankara, and written a Varttika-grantha Qn 
the Párva and Uttara Mimamsasitras, He also thinks that his . 
Varttika. might be ‘a’ commentary on the Vrtti of Upavarsa andas ^ 
such, it existed even before the Bhàsya of Sabarasvimin. He bases ` 
lis argument mainly on the sloka in Kumārila’s _Varttika i in IL3.16— - 
aAa fe qupd agere ar | a Afera ud qa aia — which 
le believes as Kumärila’s own having reference to a Vrtti (Upa- 
varga's) and a Varttika (Acarya. Sundara Pandya’s) on the Pürvami- 
méamsasttras, But this interpretation is.erroneous, as Kümaàrila is 
evidently quoting an old Karika :—zfq 34 qaf THAT. This: 
Kárikà lays down a ‘general rule for commentators of all stitras— 
Vrttikaras (or Bhasyakaras) and" Varttikakaras, viz., whatéver is. 
explained.by the commentators is to be based on the sütras i.e. would 
be the meaning of ihe sütras themselves (since the sütras are con- 
sidered to be a mine of all interpretations), So Kumárila's work also 
must come under the.general term of Varttika ; so also Upavarsa' 8 
Vriti, Sabarasvümin's Bhasya and any other work of this kind, 
So this verse has no special reference to Upavarsa's Vrtti or to 
Acürya Sundara NUES s Varttika.” 


(9 ‘eq: eet ai qi ore quif 
at ia frees ar fef SIRE UU Ibid., IV. 3. 5. (Y). 
-0 Saa aga a Serra. 
TAT, ae i NIBTed teat fu a 
' Ibid., V. 2. 12.-(23.) and X. 8. 14. (42:) 

‘Some of (hose verses might be from the pen of Vritikira Upavarsa. 

44 Vide his paper on ‘Problem of identity in the cultural history of Ancient 
l India— Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 1927, part I. 

45 It may be even urged here that Acārya Sundara Pandya’s authorship of 
the kürikàs cited by Sankaricifrya; at- the. end of his S«mdnvayüdhikarnabhàsya 
is yet to be determined (in view of the fact that these karikas are, according to 
the commentaries on the Paiicapádika and the Sütasamhitü, from the pen 2 

'Aeürya Sundara Pandya, but according to Narayana Sarasvati’s Vürttika, 
a eonimientary on the Sankarabhasya on ‘the  Brahmasütras, ` from the 
: pen. of Gaudapüdácürya (vide Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri’s edition of the 


2Brahmasitrubhadsya with nine commentaries, vol. I, pt. II, pp. 1245-1246). . - 
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II. Bhavadasa. 

Next io Upavarsa comes Bhavadisa in chronological order. No 
tangible evidence has yet. been found for fixing the date of this 
Vrttikara ; but if the Prapaticahrdaya is to be relied upon, Bhava- 
dasa may be placed as subsequent to Upavarga and before Sabara- 
sviunin' i.e, about A, D, 100. 

That Dhavadàsa flourished before Sabarasvamin is well suppor- - 
ied by literary evidences. . The very beginning of the Bhasya*® of 
Sabarasvàmin in the Jijüüsadhikarana. is, according to Kumaárila's 
Slokararttika," ‘open to six interpretations ; and of these, the 
‘second is the wpalambhapaksa, the condemnation or refutation of 
the old interpretations of the sütras by the Vrttikára like Bhava- 
dása'ó. While explaining the stutipaksa, Kumirila himself men- 
tions the Vrttikara dd to in | the upülambhapaksa) by his 


45 qi Roh sfr efr dft dud mA E 
marara faut dfeserdtatsd: fonra ar; ud Sarra ERG ENTA | 
ewe Saree samet erar saree fe sene sass | 

47 ae SUA ATT TSA Tras | ete. Slokavarttika, 1.1.1 verses 
26 and 27. l . 
48 O aay ani fae faaRA: 1. 
R eed mgpremssqgem N 
aaa g AÈ aA Sg | 
cease tRNA t 
a aay Theater afar fred N 
Ibid., I. 1. 1, verses 33-35. 
— Pürthasirathimira in his Nyüyaratnükara. observes: ‘gama qira 
—mpedifegfa 1 anges peraty. tier: ganar aft 
wee niaaa rfi ei eRe eene 
TEILS ELICIE ameni, agafin ef | Chaukhamba ed., pp. 11 and 12. 


Sucaritamisra in his Käāśikā also observes :— 

RTF —antfafe waqreretat Farag aAA safia: 
ANTEE JO aAA wd waged, ad MANT 
gti wage Aaa guid meg Reds AY ef 


(Slokavarttika, with Kasika. Trivandrum Series, pp. 13 and 14). 


Sr 
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name ‘Bhavadasa’. eater Ranin aea. - 

D, TN famous Bhāşyakāra on the Pu "vamiinàmsa- 
sütras, begins his Bhasya on XV. 2-l (of the Sankarsana kanda) with 
the -introductory ` note®® that he. has: reproduced the Bhasya of 
Bhavadasa in the pada (referred to) which ‘begins with the sūtra— 
"sig rer? ; and this well. indicates that Devasvàmin was. pos- 


terior to- DBhavadäsa. 


According to the Prapaticahrdaya, Bhavadasa is the datur ofa. 


Vrtti on the 16 chapters of the Pürvamimümsásütras. ‘His Vriti, 
` though criticised by Sabara, Kumarila and their followers, was 
considered by Devasvimin asa bhdsya’ and as such, it was a gui-. 
dance’ for him, though he has, (as the Prapaficahrdaya states) | 
.. attempted -only “a Sung. of Upavarsa's Vrtti on the Pir va- 
mimamsdsttras, i 
It has been already said that Sabian in his opening 
Bhasya (1.1.1) . condemns Bhavadasa’s interpretation of certain. 
sitras. From Kumirila’s Varttika and its commentaries, it is . 
known that Bhavadasa has- considered. “aqra? in the sūtras— 
aar Âf as one word, in the sense of 'after'—smeeqd. Simi- 
larly, it is also known that he has divided the pratyaksa sütra into 
two main parts—the former as giving the definition .of pratyaksa 
and the latter, emphasizing its non-validity on dharma, These 
views are, however, refuted by Sabarasvàmin, Kumirila Bhatta 
and other o EE authors on the Par vamīmāmsāsūtras. 


49 The .Nyäyaratnākara on. this Varttika caress E aria qaga- 
HUA ATATAAT "was feni TAFEA EATT A 
maai GAIA quf" qaiea (pp. 21; 22). 
| 50 ainsa gurcen WTQRRGPHTH: a Terr du 

Jl qudd quid Fa see ete. (Slokuvärttika). The Nyayu- 
ratnākara observes. agree feet mcm sur gunf AER | 
NSTQSIRUTTGT, firan aa Wd Safar enei, ITA quf 
—aqula aft l (ve. 133334. ) l 

^ Kasika observes:- fd yaratsa RaT. one 
AAU ENTA, sgremer Tarawa. ga (Pxivaudrdni Sorici; pp. 204). 


'.; into the system of the Pirvamimamsa and then made it. laukā 
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II. Bhartymitra. ; 


According to Pärthasārathimiśra’s Nyáyaratnákara??, B hartrmitra 
is referred to by BUNT in his Slokavarttiha—‘grq en daher gc 


Aaaa maa aded ya: Hat ur (verse 10), He was, accor- 


ding to Kumàrila, an aicirya who had introduced many apasiddhàntas 
'(3ja- 
ttka—a nàstika-dar$ana. n the ‘authority of the Nydyarutnakara 
which mentions some of the apasiddhantas of Bhartrmitra ( Frar- 


frfrastRET TE qub ater), Mm. S. Kuppusvami Sastrigal in his paper 

‘on the Prabhikara school of ‘Karmamimamsa*, puts: forth the 
suggestion that ‘Prabhikara was not (perhaps) the founder of the 
"Prübhàkara school, which, according to P, Miéra's V4 yāyaratnākara 
must have represented in the, ante-Kumārila period of Mimünsü 
by writers. like Bhartrmitra ; ; (and) probably Bhartrmitra was the 
author of the Prabhakara-varttika......... But Mm. N. S, Ananta- 
krishna Sastrigal in the English introduction?^ to his edition of 
Nandiávara's Prabhakaravijaya contends that if Bhartrmitra were 
ever the founder of the Prabhakara schogl, then Prabhàkara would 
not have commented on the Sabarabhasya ; ; and that Bhartrmitra 
could not, therefore, ‘be the original propounder of the. Prabha- 
kara doctrines. In either case tt is not definitely known whether 
"he has written a Vrttt on Jaimini’s sütras or a commentary on 
Sabara's Bhasya. That the Varttikakira quoted by Salikanitha in 
his Prakaranapaicika is Kumiarila and not Bhartrmitra is also 
. accepted by all scholars?, since the majority of the karikis cited 
by Sàlikanütha can be traced out in Kumárila's Slokavárttika and 
the rest, in his Brhattika®, 


: 5? ag Aana wtf ern fara, 
farted mea ai fe supra «di dh 
ea anea uei mR aRar T 
mg. aiaa: wat wafa | Chaukhamba edition, pp. 3-4. 

53 .Vide Proc. of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta. pp. 410-11. 

54 Prabhakaravijaya (Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad Series), pp. 1-4. 

55 Vide Mm. S. K.- Sastrigal’s. paper on ‘Further Light in the Prabhikara 
School of Karmamīmāmsā’ submitted to the Third Oriental Conference, Madras 
(1924) ; and Mm. N. 8. Anantakrishna Sastrigal’s. Introduction to his edition 
of Nandigvara’s Prabhakaravijaya (iranan Rg erem), l 

56 See Pandit. A. Chinnasvami ‘Sastri’s paper on “Kumārila Bhatta and 


Prabhākara Misra’ submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference. Allahabad (1926) ; 
Pandit K. S. Ramasvami Sastri’s paper on ‘Forgotten Kārikās of Kumārila’ in , 
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Yamunicirya in his Siddhitraya*’ refers to Bhartrmitra- as one 
of. the Pirviciryas who have commentéd-on the Uttaramiméanisd- 
sūtras. But unfortunately, none of his works has yet seen the 
light of day and as such; nothing can be definitely said of the 
nature of his works and views in philosophy. Jayaniabhatta, in 

his IVyayamafijarv*, mentions him as a Mimimsaka i in two places, 
, Mukulabhatta in. his Abhidhávrttimátrka? honours him wiih ‘the 
title dedrya and ascribes to him the famous oft-quoied verse, — ` 
ARRAT AERA: D 
ieran aT AAT? du 
JIe may be placed between ‘Sabarasvimin and Kumarila Bhatta | 
i.e. A. D. 300—650. From the remark of Kumirila cited above it is 
clear that his attempt in witing the. Viarttika on the Sübarabhásy: 
isto make the Mimàmsàá system of philosophy an dstikadarsana, 
which, according to the Nyayaratnakara, was, however, interpreted by 
l Acāryas. like Bharirmitra as: a nastikadargana. Had Bharirmitra - 
flourished before Sabarasvimin, Kumàárila would have said ihe same 
in pi io the Dhàsyakàra, as he has expressed i in the àtmaváda 
in I. 1. 5 his high reverence for him as an üstika-Siromani— 


"gre M T WEA gam". 
V. A. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. 1, part II, and his paper on ‘Kumirila’s 
Brhattika’ submitted to the Third Oriental Conference, Madras (1924). . 
57 .Benares edition, pp. 4-5. 


sse meme UM, wwe q Rh ee 
ard Riga Aaa RRE: | wg a: mra aAa 


wag qua arfaa: l I PRERIESEI Wd dena | Cee Sanskrit 
Series, p. 213. . 
l G) wg amd dent Aana (rfi fe 
qi ) Lvid., p. 226. 
` 59 Nirnayasagara edition, p. 14. ; 
69 Bhartrhari is believed by some to'have written Vrttis on Pūrva and 
Uttara Mimamsasitras, "But none of them is available now. As there are 
strong evidences to prove that he has elucidated most of the important doctrines 
of both the Parva and Uttara Mimümsüsütras in his famous Vakyapadtya, would 
it be far-fetched to suggest. that he has not written any conunentary on these 
Sütras? (Vide my paper *On the doctrine of Sphota Annimal Univer sity 
Journal, vol. I, no. 2, p. 235 foot-note). 


An Unexplored Source of Mughal History 
— . (1526-1707 ) 


. The Mughal period of Indian history is the best studiad period 
cf pre-British India, but still there is a large mass of unexplored mate- 
rials. The collections of official and private correspondence of the period ` 
occupy a very prominent place among these neglected sources and it 
is the object of this paper to bring out the importance of these collec- 
tions lying scattered in different libraries of India and Europe. 

When under Akbar’s patronage Persian became the court language 
in India, Hindu and Muslim aspirants to Government service alike 
began to acquire n knowledge of tlie language. Scholarship at that 
. time meant a knowledge of Persian. It was the language of the cul- 
tured society as well as of official correspondence. Naturally Persian 
scholarship meant a proficiency in the art of writing letters, official 
. and private. -` The profession of private secretary came into being, 
Munshis, Peshdasts, and Readers were in requisition in the service of 
great court dignitaries and provincial administrators. Soon a 
standard of private and public correspondence vame to be adopted and 
it became the ambition of professional secretaries and private corres- 
pondents to come: up to that standard. This in its turn brought about 
a demand for the works of famous secretaries and scholars as models 
for correspondence. The result was that great impetus was given to 
a movement for bringing. together in one place their letters, and thus 
many collections of famous secretaries’ letters were made.’ Thus, 
" fortunately for us, unintentionally a storehouse of historical informa- 
ion was built up which, as we shall soon see, cax yield very fruitful. 
results.' 

Besides these collections made on literary grounds, we have official 
correspondence of the periods. preserved elsewhere. The standard 
. Persian chronicles of the ‘period _often ‘contain interesting letters 
written by the emperors, governors and other.officials. This corres- 


poudence has long been available to historical students in 1 the standard 
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editions of the Persian texts and it is not my intention to say any- 
thing about it here. l l 2 

But there is a unique collection of. original official correspondence 
available at ‘the Record office in Jaipur. About twenty-seven thousand 
of original letters had been catalogued thore -till 1929 including 307 
letters from the emperors and princes, 2097 reports from the Rajits. . 
agents to his principals, 9298 letters’ to the Maharajas, and papers 4 
about account, more than 10000. miscellaneous letters and 3400 drafts. 
The dates of these letters range between 1606 and 1717. There 
are letters of 1606, 1622 to 1627, 1646 to 1661, 1664 and 1665, — 
1669 to 1671, 1676 to 1681, 1688 to 1717. This ` correspondence 


embraces all varieties of officials papers— 
l - Jb uec Klao - va Aus ani nd l 
, yell wera Ge Aag. = «Ans 
ale sg 5 - ye 6 "ov d cot do EZES] wy 


Im -ER uo cal c ye s p és - vj 

- œ Slo Lays oy - Sw wlyto pnis un So — gly 

- agga aX) 
Thus we have personal deapntches of the emperors, letters written hy 
emperors’. orders, emperors’ orders on letters received, letters of 
', princes, exemptions, ordinary official orders, memorandum, security 
bonds, statement of disputed facts, papers terminating ‘civil or revenue 
demands, daily- accounts of corn, accounts, notes of hand. for money 
received, papers laying down the settlement of land revenue, ‘the ac- 
ceptance ‘deeds of cultivators and officials, submissions of officials, 
sanads, list of Jagirdars in Jaipur, list: of Peshkashs to governors ‘and 
‘emperors. Here are letters from Jahangir, Nur Jahan, Dawar Bakhsh, 
Shah Jahan, Dara, Begum Sahiba, - Aurangzeb; Dara. Dass Rathor, 
Maharaja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur besides the reports of the Raja’s 
representatives at thé imperial court or the provincial capital. . These 
last form a very important source of historical information. Besides 
` a representative at the court of provincial governor,. Maharajas of 
Jaipur maintained their agents at the imperial court who acted as a 
connecting link between the emperors and the Maharajas. ` Their cor- 


respondence, - besides throwing: light on. the position of. die Rajput 
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Rajas under the Mughal emperors, touches many affairs of importance. 
The Jat rebellion in Muttra and the surrounding districts under 
Aurangzeb, the Mughal government of Kabul, the war of Succession, 
Dawar Bakhsh’s brief reign, Assamese campaign of 1669 and 1671, 
imperial expedition against Maharana Raj Singh, the religious policy 
of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, the rebellion of Gujars in Deoli, 
Marhatta campaign: of Aurangzeb, prince Akbar’s rebellion, 
Aurangzeb’s campaign against Bijapur, the only detailed notices of 
Guru Gobind Singh and his relations with Aurangzeb, siege of Udgir 
under ‘Shah Jalian (1636), Mughal expedition to Nurpur (1641), Shah 
Jahan's rebellion of 1627, capture of Nagpur (1036) are, among others, 
some of the episodes in the Mughal history, light on which is thrown 
by these papers. Besides this they illustrate, as nothing else does, 
Mughal administrative practices, the actual methods of revenue 
_ settlement and collection, the quarrels between jagirdars and civil 
government, the decision of cases in appeal by the emperor, financial 
methods of the Mughal government, land transactions of this period, 
` realization of debts, farming of land revenue, the relations between 
` the Mughal eniperors aud the Rajputs; rate of interest, discounting 
of Iundis, enforcement ‘of prohibition under Aurangzeb, Mughal 
monopoly of salt manufacture, the buildings of Shah Jahan, relations 
. between different Muglial commanders serving in the same expedition, 
news-writers, their duties, temptations and difficulties. The detailed 
working of Mughal administration in its various phases iu Rajput 
statey and imperial territories? all stands revealed. here. Thus these 
papers aie extremely useful for the reigns of: Jahangir, Shah Jdhan — 
- and Aurangzeb. : 

. I have besides noticed some seventy collections of the letters of 
the Mughal period in different libraries of India. The letters 
themselves cover a very wide period and some of the collections were 
made much later. The reign. of almost every Mughal emperor is 
represented in these collections which may be divided into two classes. 

One represents the correspondence of the emperors themselves including 
- the complete drafts of their despatches, warrants of: appointment, 
instructions to ambassadors, governors, commanders: and other high. 


offices, besides rough notes, orders, memorandum and private l.tters. 
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I 

We have for Akbar’s reign 

l. Jarida Framin Saletin-i-Delhi (MS in the library of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh). It contains letters written by Akbar to 
"Khan-i-Khanan, Shahbaz Khan, Raza Ali Khan and ITakim Humayun 
Gilani besides orders > containing detailed instructions to Akbat’s 
officers for the ‘government of the cities and country side addressed not : 
tó the governors as the text of the Mirat-i-Almadi (T, 163) has it but 
to all ranks of officers and commanders of expeditions.. 

2. Letters of Abul Fazal (printed). Despite the late Dr. v. A. 
Smith’ s belief'ihat these documents do not contain much matter of histo- 
rical importance inaccessible  elsewbere—an opinion formed M 
reading the letters either in the original or in translation—the — 
examination, of the first part of the volume which alone contains 7 
Akbar’s letters, has convinced me of iheir gieat historical importance. 
To mention one instance only: these leiters. contain Akbars official 
declaration of faith as a Muslim after he had been accured of uulielief 
by his more orthodox: brethren in faith with an account of the work . 


he had ‘performed in the service of Islam. 


For the reign of Jahangir we have 
.8.. Guldasta- -i-Framin-Jakangiri (MS in the library of Sir Salar 
Jang at Hyderabad). Besides other interesting pieces it contains ' 
Jahangir's letter io Shah Jahan when he 1ebelled against his father. 
4. .Insha-i-Har. Karun by Munshi Har harn, son of Mathra Dass 
. Multani and secretary to I'tbar Khan (printed: ‘and translated into 
English) and compiled between. 1034 and 1040 A.H. Its chief inteiest 
lies in its preserving official forms of letters of appointment thereby 
throwing light on the functions of different officials and Mughal 
administrative practices. It contains a letter’ of authority exempting 
a particular trader from the payment of Baj and Zakat. -Another 
mentions appointment of. arbitrators in a civil suit. There are many 
letters to local officials in cases heard in appeal by the emperor. 
Detailed instructions about the assessment and. collection of land revenue 
are to be found here. No student of Mughal administrative practices” 
_ ean afford to neglect this important source. 
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For the reign of Aurangzeh: wo have several collections most of 
Which have heen described hy Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar i in his new edition 
of Studies in Mughal India. Jle has not however described their 
subject-matter. Jlis description concerns the editors of the correc- 
pondence rather than the nature of the correspondence. There are some 
however that he has not included in his analysis.! f 

A A O. Persian, MS 370, besides notes on Shah Jahan’s adminis. 
trative system contains some notes fer letiers of Aurangzeb. The 
author Mir Abul Hasan lias Mir Kalan compiled it in 1185 A.I. 
(1771-1772). i 

6, ,Munshait, a MS in the library | of Sir Jadu Nath Kirkir 
contains among other things a very interesting letter of Aurangzeb to 
Amadit-ul-Malik giving him detailed instruction about the reception 1o 
he accorded to Prince. Akbar who was reported to be ready to return 
-to obedience. It describes the delicate ceremonials’ observed between 
a Mughal nobleman and a Mughal prince when they met, 

T. Nalimat-i-Aurangzeb . compiled ky: Inayat Ullah contains in 
60 folios, 152 notes of Aurangzeb, addressed to 21 persons mostly about 
public affairs. It contains besides other less interesting pieces, a. leiter of 
Aurangzeb to Akbar blaming him for his trusting the Rajputs. 
Another gives instructions to his officers about Akbar's raids on the 
frontier.. A very important find is an order for the general arrest 
and execution of Sikhs whenever found on account of the disturbances. 
created by them near Lahore." Another leiter contains reference to 
Saw S objection against the scheme of studies Aurangzeb had laid 
down for him with a view. to: convert him io Islam. Some letters 
clucidate: the much vexed. questions of Aurangzeb's relations with 
European merchants in his empire. Thus this letter-hook is a mine 

_ of historical information. 


8 & 9. Kalimat-i-Taibat is found in two  recensions. The 


1 I have studied the transcripts. of the originals made for Sir Jadu Nath 
-Sarkar in 19 volumes covering some 6000 pages and I am grateful to him for his 
courtesy in putting these papers at my disposal. |t is to he hoped that the Jaipur 
Darbar would open its Record office to students of Indian history and givo them 
access to these papers which throw so much light on- Mughal administrative prac- 
tices as apart from theoretical principles. 
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Rampur MS contains about 500 orders and notes. of Aurangzeb which 
were later on reduced to the:form.of Royal orders by Inayat Ullah 
‘Khan, the compiler ‘of “this collection. The A.S.B. MS coniains 670 
notes and letters of Aurangzeb.’ (The printed. Ruqgiat-i-Alamygiri also 
bears this title in one or two places). It contains another of the rare re- 
ferences to the Sikhs to be found in the Persian writings of the seven- 
teenth century. This is a reference to many thousands of the Sikhs 
‘advancing towards the North Western frontier and their destruction 
by the Afghans. Besides it throws very useful light on many dark 
corners of Mughal administration. 
- 10. Aurangzeb's despatches to Jai Singh (N ational Library, Paris, 
and Sarkar) refer to the -war óf succession and. the campaign against 
Shivaji and the Decean. . They reveal Aurangzeb’s methods of conduct- 
ing warfare. There isa lettet in reply to Jai Singh’s conferring on 
him the-power of making assignment of Jagirs to officers serving under 
hiw in the Deccan thus explaining the relations between Provincial 
Government and the imperial commanders sent on. expeditions. A 
2] reference to Jaswant Singh's desertion fiom, and attack on, Aurangzeb’s 
army draws from ‘Aurangzeb an angry comment. l i l 
The diplomacy of the war r of succession is revealed here in many of 
the letters. i . 
11. A British Museum M8 Rugquaim-i-Karui m,-gompiled by Sayed 
Ashraf Khan, contains 116 "letters of Aurangzeb to Shah 
Alun, Shaista Khan, Asad Khan, "Mir Abdul Karim and Mohammad 
Azam. In’ two places the.’ “names of addresses are missing. On the 
. margins of the MS are letters mostly from the printed text of 
.Aurangzeb's letters. The compilation besides throwing light on many 
points of historical interest explains the actual relation: between the 
emperor and his commanders and governors. 
12. Ruggiat-i-Alamgiri (printed) contains. 181 leiters of Aun angzeb. 
It contains a Shah Jahan’s daily programme of work which differs in cer- 
tain respects from the one-given in Badshah Numa and adopted by Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar. Aurangzeb is found advising his grandson, Moham- 
mad Azim, to get himself weighed against different metals and corn twic e 
;& year in order to safeguard himself against bodily . and spiritual ills. 


In it we find the daily cares of an emperor's life exhibited as also 
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Mughal administrative practices in their actual working. The powers 
of commanders and governors, the relations between officials and 
newswriters, regulations about the assessment and collection of land 
revenue, the position of Hindus at court, Mughal ceremonials, provi- 
sion of pension for the relatives of dead officers are all found reflected 
here. The Jat expeditions of Aurangzeb’s reign, the Balkh campaign 
of Shah Jahan's reign, cause of Dara's failure are also referred, to here. 
Aurangzeb is found insisting that his sons should not return the presents 
of Amirs and thus cause a loss to the public treasury. 
13. Dastur-ul-Amal-i-A gahi compiled by Aya Mal Jaipuri contains 
231 letters of Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan, Shah Alam, Azam Shah, 
Akbar, Karm Bakhsh, Muaz-ud-Din, Azim-ud-Din, Bedar Bakht, Abul 
Magan Aana Shah, Shaista Khan, Asad Khan, Tnayat-ullah Khan, 
Feroz Jang, Amir Khan are some of the persons to whom those letters 
have been addressed. It contains Aurangzeb's will, and a sort of ap- 
pendix wherein are brought together some wise saws, things to forget, 
factors making for à long life, and 14 causes of poverty. l 
14. Lhkam-icA lean giri of Nur Ullah cover 305 folios. They contain 
probably the only reference contemporary in Persian works of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s struggle agairist Auangzeb's officers and measures taken 
in the siege of Chamkaur. The levy of Jizya, Aurangzeb’ 8 relations 
with Europeans; his Rathor troubles, his order forbidding the appoint- 
' ment of Rajputs ds  Subahdars and Fojdars all find a place here. A 
rather interesting letter details. the judicial procedure in a Mughal 
court, the employment of Vakils,: striking of issues and thé division of 
the burden of proof, service of summons and the agency employed for 
that purpose. Aurangzeb's. relations with Raja Bhim Singh and Ajit 
Singh are, also related here. l i 
15. Adeb-i-Alufgiri, besides letters of prince Aia contains 628 
letters of Aurangzeb, about half the number written in Shah Jahan’s 
reign. They throw a flood of light on the period and reveal Aurangzeb 
in training. (They form a valuable means: ‘of estimating Aurangzeb's 
character and throw light on many vexed questions. We find 
Shah-Jahan reprimanding Aurangzeb for his exhibition of anti-Hindu 
policy. We can form an estimate here of Aurangzeb’s relations with 


Shah’ Jahan’s officers. Aurangzeb’s letters written during his own 
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reign provide an important source of informalion. We are thus not 


left dependent on the accounts of the chroniclers alone and are in a 


position to check their accounts. 


Miscellaneous Collections 
16: Kaiyaz-ul-Qawanin compiled by Nawab Mohammad Ali 


‘Hassan Khan contains in its 688 pp. letters of Humayun, Akbar, 


‘Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb besides those o Dara iid, 


Murad. Murad’s letters to Aurangzeb are particularly important as 
throwing a flood of . light on ‘the vexed question of their relations 


during the war of succession. Thé first chapter (covering pp. 10 to 


.366) alone contains letters of Kings and princes, including therein some 


‘of the letters received by the Mughal emperors from foreign potentates 


to the capital. Pages 367 to 697 contain letters of officials and private 
citizens and the book is rounded oft by a description of India. 

“1. Ztugquat'-i-Iiayat Khan -Rasikh compiled by Inayat Khan 
contains the letters of Babur, Humay un, ‘Akbar anil Shah Jahan, 
besides some of the letters‘written to them as well. - 

| 18. Bahar-i-Sukhan by Mohammad Salih ‘Kambhi, author ot 
- Amal-i-Salih, contains many letters of Shah Jahan as: also of Aur angzeb 
to rulers of Basra, Balkh, Turan, Persia, Herat and governors ot 
Kandahar besides many letters of Khan-i-Doran. It is invaluable for 
study of the Mughal foreign policy; ..It covers 329. pp. . 

19. No Badah-i-Muniy contains Aurangzeb’s letters to Qutub Shah 
of Golkanda, Abbas of Persia, a letter Of Prince Aurangzeb to 


Mohammad Adil Shah and an account of his conquest of Bedar in 


Shah Jahan’ s reign. 
II 


' The second group of letter books contains the correspondence of 


.Mughai officers, private and offieial. Tt has to be remembered that 


there is not a single collection of the letters of non-officials. Everyone 
who knew enough Persian to attain to any emi»ence as a writer was. 
"ire of a job under the Mughal government in some capacity. Persian 


scholarship was & Passport in securing employment in the Mughal 


` Secretariat. or , under some Mughal noble or administrator: Thus all 


"otherjletter books can be brought under this heading. Of course - 


private letters as. well as official a have come down to us 
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in these letter books. In some cases they are much more important 
and yield more valuable results than the letters of, the Mughal 
emperors. The emperors touch upon broad questions of general policy 
-alone, light on which some times is thrown from other sources as well. 
But these letters from provincial administrators, secretaries, aud minor 
imperial officials throw light on many obscure corners of Mughal 
history. l l 

These letters are arranged according to the reigus of different 


Mughal emperors. We have 


For the reign of Humayun 

20. Lnshai-Usafi covering 119 pages compiled by Mohammad Usaf 
for the use of his son Rafi-ud-Din in.1533. Its importance lies in ‘its 
collections of warrants of appointment and patents of office obviously in 
Humayun’s time. It is very useful in tracing the origins of many 
offices about which historians have been ranging themselves on the side 
of Sher Shah and Akbar. | 

21. Inshai-i-Nami, compiled by Khwand Amir, the famous his- 
torian. "This again like No. 20 contains official forms and requires to 
be studied in detail for a history of the institutions. 


For the reign of Akbar 
RR, liugqiat Hakim Abul Fateh Gilani covering 100 pages consisis , 
of the private letters of this famous Hakim of Akbar's court. Some of 
them refer to important public events. 
93. Jtugqi'ati-Abul Fazal contains Abul Fazal’s letters to his - 
friends and contemporaries compiled by Nur Mohammad. It shows a 
side of Abul Fazal’s character which is obviously hidden from us as 
we try to study him from his other writtings. This is different from 
the printed collection of Abul Fazal's letters. 
24. Inshai-Faizi, contains Faizi’s letters to his friends, contem- 
porary literary persons and officials. 
We have already spoken of the standard collection of Abul Fazal’s 
letters. l 
For the reign of Jahangir 
25. Inshai-Abdul Latif compiled by Abdul, Latif containg letters 
of Lashkar Khan, Qasim Khan, Hashim Khan, Abdulla Khan, Bakshi 
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‘of Agra, Diwan of Kabul, Diwan of Gujarat, Bakshi of Gujarat, Khan-i- 
Khanan Abdur Rahim and various other apad at the Mughal 
court. . 

20. Lnshai-Inayat Ullah eee in 1609 contains many letters. 
of historical importance. 


for the reign of Shah Jahan ° 

27. Munshiat Tabrezi contains Shah Jahan's Kline with 
the king of Golkanda. , 

28. Rugg’ at-Shah Abbas the second cbhtains letters to Dara, 

l Murad, - Aurangzeb, Shah J ahan, ruler of Bijapur, Governors of 
Multan and ' Qandahar and Mir Jumla besides. instructions to his 
ambassadors in India. | 

29. Inshai-i-Braliman., 

80. Chahar Chaman-i-Brakiman by Munshi Gaidas Bhan of 
Lahore. No. 29 represents a very popular and often printed collection 
of letters. No. 30 is divided into 4 parts, the’ first two are descriptive, . 
parís 3 and 4 contain among other things letters by the writer to Shah 
Jahan, some of the high officials at court, and Chandar Bhan's 

€ 

Bh, uggi’ at-i-Baidil, tiese letters of this famous poet contain his _ 
peoia. E entures, illustrate difficulties of travel, shed light on tke 
literary history of the times: and illuminate some aspects of: social 
history of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

92. Inshat-Ibrahio compiled by Mirza Ibrahim Turkman in 1654 
contains letters written to the. emperor, his prime minister, the 

`  Balkshi and many other high officials concerning. Shuja’s assumption 

of the goverhment of Kabul and the affairs thereof. It. records the 

proselytizing activity of Shah Jahan’s commanders who converted 5,000 

persons to Islam during the expedition lo the country of Sankar Dev, 
For the reign of Auranyseb , 


98. Insha-i-Roshian Kalam Bhupat by Bhupat Rai, Munshi tö 
Nawab Ra’d Andaz Khan, Fojdar Bansw. dra, contains his master's cor- 
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respondence which deals with the cares and anxieties of a Mughal © 
Fojdar’s life. 

94. Khatut-i-Shivaji contains letters of Aurangzeb to Akbar, 
Shiva III, Trumbak, commander of Naraula, and Ram Chand. Akbar’s 
letters to Sambhaji and some of his courtiers detail his movements in 

. Rajputana and relate the story of his stay in the Deccan. There are 
some letters of Shivaji, including the ‘famous letter to Aurangzeb pro- 
testing against the levy of the ‘jizya? written by Nil Prabhu to Shivaji’s 
instructions. The Marhatta raids in the Mughal territories are re- 

called by Shivaji's-proclamation, letters of his officers and of some 

Mughal officers of the districts concerned. Letters exchanged between 

Akbar and Aurangzeb also find place and there is a letter from Dalair 

Khan to Shivaji, . . ` ; 

35. Letters to some Mughal emperors (National libns. Paris, 
704) is mainly important as containing reference to. the Rajput War 
and Akbar's rebellion. 

86. Nigar Nama Munshi Malik Zada wr pia: jointly with his son 
"Meghraj contains private letters, official correspondence, and warrants 
of appointments. - Sc l ; 

37. Riyaz-ul-Wadad, compiled by Aizad Bakhsh Rasa on 
July 12, 1681, contains letters to Aurangzeb, and some minor Mughal 
officials hesides the story of the conquest of the fort of Bijapur. 

88. Karnama-i-Jaithamul contains letters written by Jaithamul on 

behalf of -his master Mu’tabir Khan.. The last date mentioned is 
November 30, 1705. It mostly. covers Mu’tabir Khan’s service in the 
Deccan and contains reference to the European traders in India. parti- 
eularly the Portuguese and the English, mutiny of the Mughal soldiers 
for arrears of pay in the Deccan, capture of Sambhaji, and Dhannaji’s 
raids. 

. 89... Rugqi'at-i-Nawazish Khan in 90 pp. contains the letter of 
Mukhtar Beg Nawazish Khan, Governor of Kashmir. He served with ` 
distinction in Malwa, Burhanpur, Kashmir and Gujrat. His letters- 
deal with diverse subjects which interested ` Mughal Mansibdars of 
rank. The complaints of soldiers clamouring for their arrears, diffi- 
culties in collection of the arrears of land revenue and the instalments 
of Taqavi, the attack of Abbas Pathan. on Ujjain at the head of 5,000 
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men, and difficulties experienced by Mughal Mansibdars in managing 
their distant jagirs are all reflected here. 

40. Rugqi’at-i-Khwaja Hasan, the poet laureate, was compiled in 
the reign df Aurangzeb in 1666 and throws a flood of light on literary 
friendships, social ‘life, the position of the litterateurs at the ee 
court and, other connected problems. 

. Al. üshai-Farsi contains the reply of the Mughal officers at Surat 
to Shivaji’s demands on the city. f 

- 42. Carnatic Records, preserved in the Record Office, Madras, 
besides other interesting facts, record the remission of the salt tax in 
1668. E 

49. Mugjmut-i-Munshiat from the State Library, Rampur, contains . 
a collection of letters written by several Munshis on their own behalf 
or on behalf of théir masters. Mukhlis Khan, Rai Kunjman, Munshi 
‘Balkrishen Mehta, Udairaj, Atta Ullah, Rai Sobha Chand are some 
of the writers. Among thé correspondents addressed are several 
princes, Governor of Ahmedabad, Diwan of Agra, Diwan of Ajmer, 
Deputy Governor of Kabul and Governor of Berar. . There is a letter of 
‘Aurangzeb reprimanding Bedar Bakht for receiving a bribe from an 
applicant for the office of Deputy DOYEFUOE of Berar and another to the 
Deputy Governor of Kabul. 

44. Surat Factory letters for the years 1695 and 1696 are ‘mostly 
concerned with the European traders in Surat. 

45. Insha-i-Zarbakhsh compiled: by. Sayyid 'Mohammai - Gigi n 
Chughtai, a Mughal officer, who served; in Bengal and Bihar under 
- Nawab Sabar Khan, son of Nawab Amir Khan. It is divided into two 
; parts, the first deals with the non-official correspondence and the 
second contains imperial orders, letters from princes, warrants of ap- 
pointments, and security bonds for service. ‘An official letter of the 
Bayutat-i-Sadar to his provincial subordinate in Assam throws inter- 
esting light on the disposal of the prizes of War. Some of the letters 
use the Ilahi calendar introduced by Akbar. There are many models 
written as standards for different occasions. A model supplies the 
' form in which returns for daily receipts are to" be submitted. Two 
letters speak of the conquest of Jonagarh in the 38rd year and of 
Rajwara which had not hitherto been conquered by the Muslim armies. 
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46. Nuskha-i-Aish Afza compiled by Saif Khan is dedicated to 
Aurangzeb and tells üs of his religious views and opinions. 

4T. Lnsha-i-Jon Muhammad who was a Munshi of Raja Daulat- 
mand Khan, a noble under Alamgir. It throws a good deal of light 
on social history, religious policy and administrative practices of the 
period. 

748. Majmua az Bias contains many letters about Aurangzeb’s coro- 
nation, the Khutba that was adopted, the legend on the coins that was 
ultimately settled upon. 

49. Faraminei-Muhammad Shahi-o-Ba’zari-Shahan-i-Salf contains 
some letters of Aurangzeb mostly granting stipends to theologians and 
needy scholars, imams of mosques, Mu’azzans, and endowments for 
lightening tapers on certain’ tombs. Certain grants are very interesting. 
The caller to prayers at Imtyaz Garh is granted 14 Tanka Alamgiri and 
half a seer of oil daily in the 45th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. Another 
grant is made for keeping a mosque lighted, for providing drinking 
water to the thirsty and mats to sit upon for the travellers. A rather 
‘startling find'is a grant of annas four daily to a Hindu astronomer 
Malhar Bhat from the revenues from Sair of Bab Nagar. 

50. Jami-ul-Qavanin compiled by Khalifa Shah Muhammad of 
Qanoj in 1674 has ‘been printed. : 
© Bl. A -ollection òf letters covering 265 pp. in the India Office 
Library (Eihé, 2118) contains Abul Fazal’s letters to Akbar, Salim, 
and Daniyal and a group of letters of Aurangzeb’s reign. One of the 
letters mentions that a Hindu temple: at Muttra, we are told, attracted: 
pilgrims of all religions. 

. 92. Mi-yar-ul-Adrak by Tughra, a “poet of Jahangir’s time contains 
a letter of Qazi Nur Ullah to. Abul Fazal. 

53. A collection of letters mostly of Aurangzeb's reign at Bankipur 
contains a letter in versé.of Shah Jahan to J ahangir and Jahangir's 
reply thereto when Shah Jahan had rebelledi against his father. 

54. Insha-i-Inayat-Ullah, compiled i in ma is a very useful MS. 
in the; Kapurthala State Library. 

55. Ruqqi’at-Hassam by Abul Hassan, Secretary. to the Governors 
of Orissa (1655 to 1670) was compiled in 1669-70. It contains a de- 
“tailed history of Orissa not to be found elsewhere. The: duties of 
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provincial officers, Mughal revenue practices, destruction of temples 
by Aurangzeb’s orders, relations between Mughal officers serving in 
different departments ‘are all reflected here. There are letters written 
‘by the author on his own behalf, letters written by the orders of Shaikh 
Abul Khair, Turbai't Khan, Governor of Orissa under Shah Jahan, 
and Shaista Khan, his successor under Aurangzeb. Among the 
c 'orrespondents | are Shaikh Abdur Rashid, Fojdar Chakla Maidni Pur, 
Mirza Muhammad Beg Diwan, Mir Jumla, I'tagab Khan Bakhshi, 
Saiyad Agha, Hav aldar Sakakul, Pir Kh an, Fojdar Talmal, Raja 
Mukand Dev, Mian Muhammad Jan, Vazir Diwan-i-Orissa, Awrangzeb, 
Abad Khan, Sadar-ul-Sadur, Mir Ismail Diwan, Mirza Abul Hassan, 
Diwan. Tan: Orissa and Bengal, Muhammad Moman Fojdar Malwa, 
Raja Raghu Nath Diwan, Qutub-ul- Mulak of Golkanda, Asad Khan 
Bakhshi, Jaskhar Khan, Governor of Bihar, and Saif Khan, Governor 
of Kashmir, Ahmad Khan, Deputy Qazi. Thus the questions found 
in its 236 pp. deal with all sorts of topics. We find in its pages the 
Governor of Orissa taking a loan of Rs. 10,000 from the State against 
the mortgage: of his house at Delhi, the payment of a relief of 
Rs. 1,00,000 by the. Zamindars of Orissa at succession, the Mughals 
demanding a. half of the produce in land revenue in Orissa and con- 
sequent desertion of villages, and castration of children in the Deccan. 
The Mughal Governor of Orissa at any rate exercised control over his 
Bakhshi to the extent of demanding bis presence at a particular place’ 
` with all relevant papers. In view df the fact that the cultivators in 
‘Mughal India are supposed to have enjoyed the right of challenging 
the state demand of land revenue, it is interesting to find here the 
Zamindars of Orissa so challenging the demand of land revenue and insist- 
ing on a survey of the land, and the preparation of an estimate of pro- 
duce. - The case seems to have gone against them; they were fined 
Rs, 5,000. Besides there are various official letters of authority issued 
hy the emperor or by the provincial officers. 

56. . Insha-i-Hamid-ud-Din in 313 pp. covers the reigns of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb. The last date mentioned is 1677. Its author 
was Fojdar at Jullundhur, he was present at the seige of Golkanda in 
1655-56, and served as the Deputy Governor of Malwa. This collection 


includes letters to the emperor, his own friends, relatives, and some 
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brother Mughal officials. . There are letters referring to disturbance in 
Malwa, Doab and Bihar. It depicts the plight of the inhabitants of | 
the Jullundhur Doab under Aurangzeb. A Hindu from Hoshiarpur 
(in the Punjab) was converted to Islam. After living as a Muslim for- 
some time, he was reconverted to Hinduism. On this being reported 
to the Mughal authorities, he was arrested and subsequently imprison- 

ed. The Hindus of Hoshiarpur. closed their shops as a mark of protest 
and a good deal of diplomacy had to be used before business was 
resumed. Shafi, who refused to acknowledge Muhammad as the 
prophet of God, was stoned’ to death by the Muslims, some one com- 
plained to the emperor against this lynching process and we find 
rigorous inquiries made in order to ascertain what had happened. 
No one seems to have been punished for this taking the law into their 
own hands. There are warrants of various appointments. 

57. -A British Museum MS. (Sloan MS. .3582), partly copied for 

‘Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, contains many letters about Aurangzeb’s 
operations in the Deccan. An interesting item is the record of a judi- 
cial trial before a Mughal officer. A Farman of Shah Jahan dated 
March 25, 1650 remits all duties on elephants brought for the court. 
. 68. Parasnis MS. contains among various other items letters of 
Murad to Shivaji and Shahji written in 1649; letters of Aurangzeb to 
Shivaji in 1657 and during the war of succession, in 1655, 1666 and 
1668. Aurangzeb’s diplomacy during the war of succession cau be 
studied, from. some of these letters. A letter dated September 5, 1665 
announces the conferment of the rank of a commander of 5000 on his 
son, that of December 12, 1665 congratulates him for the part he 
played in the operations against Bijapur and sends him some gifts, 
by a letter dated April &, 1666, he is called to the court and the letter 
o? March 9; 1668 confers the tille of Raja on him. Besides these 
there nre some Farmans of Aurangzeb as well in this collection. 

69. Haft Anjiman consists of the letters written by Tali’ Yar, a 
Hindu convert who was Munshi to Rustam Khan and Raja Jai Singh. 
He died on June 16, 1675. The present collection was made by his 
son Hamayat Yar in 1698-1699 (1110 A. H.). Three fragments have 
been distoy ered in Benares, Delhi and Paris. It consists of an introduc- 
tion and seven books. The first book contains Rustam’ Khan’s letters 
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to Shah Jahan while he was serving at Kabul. It mentions local dis-. 
lurbances in Aligarh, reports conquests of the fort Jaroli, complains 
about a drought and consequent shortage of corn, recommends an 
‘officer for appointment as his deputy, reports sending of 5 falcons, notes 
repeated thefts in the countryside and measures taken to combat them, 
and submits explanation for audit objections blaming his Diwan. The 
letters from Kabul form a very, interesting collection. The first speaks 
of his assumption of office as a governor. We have then letters detail- 
ing his early measures there, the arrangements in the independent triba? 
country, transfers and re-transfers of officers, building of a brick pave- 
ment in the streets of Kabul, sending spies to Balkh and Bokhara includ- 
ing a Hindu, son of Rajrup, the’ arrangements made for 
keeping the country under Mughal.control, and the expenses of goveru- 
ment in Kabul. | Many of the letters recording measures for the defence 
of the country read, to our surprise, like the communiques issued by the 
Government of India from time to time about its North-Western - 
Frontier policy. These letters supply about the Mughal g government in 
Kabul some information which is scarcely to be found elsewhere. 

. Book II contains letters of Raja Jai Singh. from Thatta and 
gives detailed information, abont Jai Singh's movements there. His 
pursuit of Dara Shikoh, the diplomacy ‘of Auraugzeb towards the Raj put 
rulers, the attitude of local officers are all found reflected here. Book 
lII' contains, Raja Jai Singh’s letters from the Deccan and are 
invaluable for Aurangzeb’s relations with Shivaji as also with the 
kingdoms in the Deccan. Both these beoks deserve publication and I 
hope soon to be able to edii them and, of possible, publish them: 
Book IV contains Rustam  Khan's letters to Shah Jahan’s sons 
as also Mirza Raj Jai Singh’s letters to these princes and 
princesses. Dara's position at the court is clearly reflectced here, 
Rustam Khan not only requests for his intercession with the emperor 
but directly asks for orders.iu connection with many important matters. 
Book: V is divided into five sections. The first gives 
Rustam Khan's correspondence with the Mughal officials, dealing with 

l various problems -of administrative interest. There are letters to Asad 
Ullah Khan, Taqrib Khan, Qasim Khan, Sadar-ul-Sadur, the Bakhshi 


and Muazim Khan, the prime minister. ‘The second section contains 
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5 ai Singh’s letters to the inpar officials and a his letters 
to the emperor given in Book III. Ja'far. Khan, Shaista Khan, 
Bakhshi Muhammad Amin-ul- Mulak, Fidai Khan, Amir Khan, Asad 
Khan, and Aqil Khan are some of the officials addressed. The third 
‘Section consists of Iris letters to Mughal officials serving in the Deccan.. 
Dalair Khan, St Shikan Khan, Mukhtar Khan, Traj Khan, Mirza 
Rustam, Daud Kian, Bhojraj, Haji Shafi? Khan are among his 
colleagues and subordinates in the Deccan who are thus addressed. 
Thus Book ITI with these parts of Book V forme our primary source 
of information about Aurangzeb's Marhatta campaigns. The fourth 
xection includes letters to the rulers of the Deccan, Adil Khan and 
Abul Hasan, a treaty between Jai Singh and Adil Khan, letters to 
. Deccanese officials, Nek Nam Khan, Mulla Ahmad, Vyankoji Bhaunsla, 
Bahlol Khan, Abul Khair and Jadu Rai. In the last section are 
included letters of Jai Singh. to Mughal ambassadors accredited to 
the courts of Bijapur and Golkanda. These again are very useful in 
our: interpretation of this period of Indian history. Book VI deals 
with the personal correspondence of the author and contains some notes 
on Rustam Khan.. There are letters-to certain minor Mughal officials 
as well. Its last part consists of eleven letters of Jai Singh to his son 
Kanwar Ram Singh, letters to his agent at the imperial court and 
letters. to one Dala, Mir Shikar, Jamal Khan and- Malik 
Rangidass. Book VII is. divided into three sections, which are 
again sub. divided. Letters of Udairaj written in the reion 
of Aurangzeb and Shah Jahan are collected here. His private letters, 
“written to fellow officials serving under Raja Jai Singh, letters 
to Dalair Khan, Kanwar Ram Singh, Saf Shikan Khan, Nawab Agil 
Khan, Tahir Khan, Mughal Khan, Nawab Khan Jahan Bahadur, 
Munshi Chandar Bhan, Mehta Trimbak Dass, Malik Rangidass and 
others are here brought together. There is a letter from Todar Mal 
Bayutat-i-Decean to Shah Jahan, and two letters of Shivaji to 
Aurangzeb. . 

Next to Adab-i-Alamgiri, Haft Anjman forms the most valuable 
collection of the letters of the Mughal period. 

60. Biaz-i-Farsi (A.S.B., 390). 

61. . Khatut-i-M utrafurag Insha (A.S.B., 391). 
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69. Majmua (A.S.M., 225). 
These three collections of miscellaneous letters contain many letters 
of the Mughal period. l 
63. Manshurat (2351 Banhkipur). 
64. Gulshan-i-Balayhat by Abdul Wahab (A.S.B., 1310). 
65. Maktubat-i-Mahanmad. by Ma’sun, author of Terikh-i-ITiàd 


f 


‘and Tarikh-i-Kindh, contains, many inieresting letters. 

66. Binz (1088 Bankipur) contains many letiers of ie Mughal 
period. ` 

GT. Dideiata i-Tughra by Muila Tughra Mashhadi and author of a 
number of tracts known to orientalists as Rasail-i-Tuyhra covers the ' 
reign of Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 

A reference to the standard: histories of the Mughal emperors and 
Mughal institutions reveals the fact that most of these ‘works 
have not been utilized by their authors, excepting of course, 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar who has used most of the MSS concerning 
the reign of Aurangzeb. -He has briefly described thei as well in the 
Bibliography at the end of the second volume (first edition) of 
Aurangzeb. But so vast is the material in the letter-books that, centred 
as his attention was on political. history mostly, even he has not been 
able to make full use of them in his published werks. It is often 
complained that history of India as now told mostly consists of accounts 
of the affairs of its kings and queens. No wonder, the contemporary chro- 
niclerá were more concerned with the history of Indian rulers. But here 

_in these letter-books we have a Virgin field of inquiry where the ‘masses 
sometimes, but the middle classes generally, reveal’ themselves as never 
before and nowhere else. Contemporary friendship and hatred, rela- 

tions between great nobles and their literary clients, and the world of 
scholarship, all. stand reflected’ here. Private letters of the period 
throw a flood of light on the social and cultural history of the times, e.g. 
Abul Fazals' personal letters (as distinct from the Znsha-i-Abul Fazal). 

Letters óf Faizi, of Abul Fateh Gilani reveal a side of Akbar's reign . 
which we miss elsewhere. But it is in the domain of administrative 
history that these letter- books prove of immense value. Mughal ad- . 
ministration has so far been mainly studied in its theory; rules and regu- 
lations, imperial orders, and reference in official chronicles have so far 


~ 
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formed its main foundation. But here in these letiers we can study 
Mughal administration in its actual working. The Ain may lay down 
‘one-third’ as ihe share of the state in the produce of the land, but when 
the letters from Orissa tell us that ‘a half? was claimed and collected by 
the state there we have to revise our opinion. The Ai» may lay down one 
set of duties for the provincial governors and later regulations may ex- 
pand them, but ‘it is from the actual letters of provincial governors 
serving in different parts of the empire that we can learn the actual 
amount of power exercised by them, their control over their own staffs, 
the relations between the provincial Diwans, Bakhshis, and the gover- 
nors, and the position occupied by an imperial commander sent at the 
head of an expedition in.a province with respect to the governor thereof. 
The regulations about the Newswriter's may help us in classifying 
them but how the institution worked in practice can only be learnt 
from these collections of Jletters.. How far was the farming 
of the jagirs practised? Whai was the value of land, the 
‘tate of interest, the yield of gardens in this period? For answer 
we must turn to this source. As mentioned already the evolution of 
administrative institutions can be studied with more profit from the 
warrants of appointments and patents of office preserved in the 
letter-books of Humayun, Akbar, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. From 
the evidence available here we can better form an opinion as to the 
position of Sher Shah and Akbar as administrator- innovators than is 
usually formed by a discussion of the subject based mostly on the nega- 
tive evidence, if not on guess. work. But more than anything else they 
fórm a check on the statements df Mughal chroniclers. Sometimes our 
‘ authorities disagree or we may even find the same author contradicting 
himself. Take the case, for example, of the war of succession and, the 
question of the relations between Mutad and Aurangzeb. Our author- 
ities are hopelessly divided on the question. Bhim Sen and Isher Dass 
positively assert that Aurangzeb promised Murad the throne, Alamgir 
Nama would not have us believe it. But the letters that passed between 
Murad and Aurangzeb are conclusive and leave no room for doubt that . 
Aurangzeb lured Murad by false hopes. Or, again, the cfficial chronicles | 
may leave us hanging in the air at the most critical time. We know 


‘that almost all Rajput chiefs sided with Aurangzeb in the war of succes- 
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Baudh Plates of Ranabhanjadeva Year 58 


` The grant under discussion was discovered in the little state of 
Baudh in Orissa. The exact find spol is not known. It consists of 
three substantial Copper plates measuring T1" by 42” of which only the 
first plate is inscribed on one side. The piates are held together by 
means of a thin ring of copper which passes through a round hole on the 
right side of each plate. A round seal 1” in diameter is soldered to the 
ring, the legend on the sesl reads Sri-Deanablasjadecasya, above there is 
a crescent, and below it a Bull. l 

The grani was originally noticed by late Mr. R. D. Banerji, and 
— has also been utilised by Mr. Binayak Misra.? The plates were handed 
‘over lo me for decipherment by Pandit, "Tarakesvar Gangoly, aud im- 
pressions were taken by Mr. Paramananda Acharya, the State Arcbaeo- 
. logist, Maywhhanj. My grateful thanks are due to both these gentle- 
men for various facilities received. The plates are in excellent 
candition; and the inscription is very neat and clear. The grant is 
exactly similar in style and composition to the Baudh plates of the 
year 54.* In line 5 Gandhata is mentioned as the father of the king 
(pita-nrpasye). Line 12 tells us that the king was born in the 


family sprung from the egg (camsa-prabhac-dndaja). The. donor is 
styled Paramamahescara Maharaja Sri-Ranabhanjadeva, lord of 
Ubhaya Khinjab. c f 

“The characters of the grant belong to the Ganjam variety of the ` 
Northern alphabet. Of the initial vowels the text contains a in 
anavarata (1.11), à in. üAgirasa (line 19), Z in iti (1.48), u in uktañ-ca 
(1.26), e in evan (1.94), and o in Odra (1.21). As regards the medial 
vowels we find two different forms of 4, one by a small stroke on the 
right side of the alphabet e.g. sumhāra (1.1) and also by a full stroke 
parallel to the alphabet (vikaràla 1.1), « is to be fyund in prapatu (1.2), 


1 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, vol. i, pp. 171-42; B. Misra, Dynasties of 
Mediae cul Orissa, Caleutta, 1933, p. 46 No. &. 
“2 FEL, vol xii, pp. 321-95. - 07 1 
3 Jbid., vol. vii, pp. 1918; and vol. ix, p. 272. 
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ü s gn occurs in bhätala (1.5). The following consonants also deserve 
notice. Aha consists of a curve with loops at both ends (samkhyah 
1.45. Ja in this grant xhows a curve to the left of the left limb w itb a 
short loop to the right, and the right limb is a straight line at a 
tangent from ‘the serif (mahdrdja 1.13). Two different forms of tha 
fas been used in this grant (compare hatha in 1:3 with natha in 1.12); 
two: forms of pa are also found (patra 1.2) and pádanu (113). Lingual 
s without any acute angle is to be found in bhevigyad (1.14). 

Amongst. the ligatures Asa in paksa (line 3) may also be noticed. -The 
sign for 2 and ñ are the same, while there is a special sign for final tàn 
Dhritipurát (line 16). 

The language ofthe record is Sanskrit; there are three verses in 
‘lines i 6, the rest of the inscription with the exception of imprecatory 
Verses js in prose. As regards orthography, the sign for va denotes: 
both va,and ba. Visarga has been used many times wrongly. Double 
ta has not been used before ra in dtapatram (line 2). 

The object of the charter is to^ record the grant\of the village ot 
Turulli, in the visaya of Tullisriga, toa brühmana named Subha- 
dāma of the Bharadvija gotra and who was a student of the Kayva 
sakha of the Yajurveda. The donee had emigrated from the village of 
Yakari in the Savathi country to the Bhatta village of Tadal& in the 
Odra country. Thé grant was made on the fifth day of the bright half 
of Phalguna in the 58th vegnal year uf the king on the occasion of a 
Solar eclipse (ra@hu-grasta divakaram). The charter was issued from 
wbrtipura and was composed "by the minister of peace and war (sāndhi- 

vigrahika) Himadatta, and was inscribed by sucarnakdre Devala. 
d _ Among the geographical names mentioned, attention. must be 
drawn to the village of Takari in the Savathi country. In our opinion 
Tak&ri should be regarded as the vulgar form of the name Tarkkari, 
and. Savathi as Sravasti, This inference is not at all arbitrary. In a 
land grant of Mahabhavagupta, a place named Tta(Ta)kari is men- 
tioned. In the Katak plates of Mahàsivagupta-Yayüti the phrase 
T'akhàra-pürva-Bháradvája-gotraya. occurs. [n the Mandhata plates 
of- Devapàla: and Jàyavarman TI, a place called ‘Takari-sthana is men- 


| 4 BL, vol. iii, p. 348. 2 5: Ibid., p. 353. 
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tioned. From the land grant of Jayabhaiijadeva discovered at Antiri- 
- gram in the Ganjam district, we learn that the king granted the village 
of Rengarada in the visaya of Khifijaliya-gada on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse to a brihmana named Jagadhara, an immigrant from the village 
of Takàri in Madhyade£a.* As regards Savathi we might mention that 
in a, newly discovered land grant of Vakpati-Muiija dated V.S. 1038, 
Sr&vasti is mentioned. as Sávathika. We may therefore assume that 
our suggestion is correct. The point that will engage our attention 
now is that the present record states that Takari was in Savathi; while 
most of the records quoted ‘above place the village in Madhyadesa. 
This seemingly discrepant evidence can easily be harmonised if we 
remember the extent of Madhyadega in different centuries. Manu's defini- 
"tion of Madhyadeśa is not true of all times. According to Hiuan. Tsang, 
(7th C:), Central India extended from the Sutlej to the head of the 
Gangetic delta, and from the Himplayas to the Narmada.’ According to 
the A Lavyamimamsa, Madhyadesa was bounded cn the north by the 
Himalayas, on the south by Vindhya, on the east by Sarasvati and on 
the west by Benares. According to the Buddhist literature, Pundravar- 
dhana was the eastern limit of Madhyadesa. If we accept the testi- 
' money of the above authorities, then we have to admit that Sravasti was 
in Madhyadega. "Therefore the village of Takari in, S$ràvasti and 
Takàri in Madhyadega seems to be.one and the same village. 

The plates are now kept in the Museum of Archaeology, at 


Daripada, the chief town of Mayurbhanj State. 


Text. 
FIRST PLATE: SECOND SIDE 


3 1 
1, Om Siddhib || "Samhàra-kàla-hutabhug-vika rüla-ghora- 
sambhráünta-kimkara-krtànta-nitünta- 


6 El., vol. ix, p. 103ff: l 7 lbid., vol. xix, pp. 41-45. 

8 List of Exhibitsin a Conversazione held to celebrate the 150th Anniversary 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 9. l 

9 Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 375. 

* Edited from the original plates. : 

10 Expressed by a symbol. ` 11 Metre: Vasantatilaka. 
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bhindam? [\*] bhinn-ündhak-&sura-mahágahan-ütapatra(m*)'^ 
iad=bhairavam — Hara-vapur-bhavatah = prapütuh 4(1*) 


HU Duryvà- 
ra-vàrana - Fana- pratipaksa-pakga. - lakgmi - hath- üpraharan- 


occlita ^-pratàápa(h?) [t]. Bhañjā nara- 


hipatayo vahavo vabhuvur-udbhutayo-tra'* bhuvi bhüris- 


sahasra-sankhyah" [ll] (2*) UTesim kule sakala- 
bhittala-pala- -maulim!-mil-arcit-Anhri(ghri)-yugala(10) vala- 
vian(n)nrpo 2 bhub/? [|*] éri- -Gundhdta(h*)-prakata-pau . 
ruga-ra(§)mi- -cakra-nirddarit-iri-hrdayo=sya pità nrpasya [II*] 
(8*) . . Nànà-mánüyaymá- 
n - Anyonya - lagna - gaja - vàji-ghatà- -bhat- augha-samgliata?"-. 
ghora-samara-nirddàrit-àri-nare- 
ndra-vrnda-Haksmi2"-samihah-hatha-harana- prakatita - vika- 
ta-pata-purusaküra"?-pratàp- -üti- 
krünt-&neka-sahasra-sankhyà?? Vyikhyàt- otkhyata’khadga-bhra- 
jisnu-bhuja-vaj jra-Bhafi ja-bhipatih 
pura(d9)?-DAhrtipurat |[U*] Sarad-amala-vahala-jaladhara 
ddhayala?*-yasah-patala-kamala-mi- 
l-àlamkrta-sakalá-dig-vadhü-vadanolt* anavarata-pravartia- 
müna-nünà-sanmána-dà l 


SECOND PLATE : FIRST SIDE. 


n-ünandita-ni(h?)se(sa*)- svajana- dina?*- duhkhit- änaiha--jana- 
mano-(vano*) vamśa-prabhav-andajah”’ Parema- 

. māhefvaąro mātā- -pitr-padanudhyato Bhafij-ümala kula-ti- 
laka?” Mahàrá- , : 
ja-fri - Rapabhasjadeva(h?) ^ kusali[]]*] Khiňjalī - mandale 
bhavisyad-taja-rajanak-intaraiga-kuma 
rümàtya - mahisimanta - bráhmaga-purogamat 
dandapàsika-cchata??-bhata- 


“1 Sanyaing=ca 


read bhinnam. "13 read ātapattram. 

read prapáiw, — 15 read otsulita. | 

read bahabo babhurursudbhutaye —ttra. : 

read sambhyah. pu 18 read mauli. 

read bhut. - 20 read semyhatta. 

read Laksmi. . f ` .99 . read patu-purusakára. 

read samkhyā. ` x 94 read vikhyatotkhata. 

read pravhiti-pirad. |: “+ 196 read-bahala-jaludhara-dhavata 
read vadano. . : 28 read diua. | 

read andaja-vamsa-prabhavah. Tå 380 read tilako. 


read purogamün =anyams=ca. : 82° read chüfa.- 
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16, vallabha-j -jàüy ata) manayath-àrham?? mānay ati vodhayati 
samadisayati™ ezsànyat [| Sa- _ 

lf. rvvaiah sivam=asmakam viditam= astu bhavatàm Il Tulla- 
fri ga-visaya-sammandha?5 Turallā- 

18. panne e df )-imà- "paryanta sa-nidhis- co panidhi** mät- 
pitrir’? =ãtmanaś = ca puny-à- 

19. bhivriddhaya*® a(sa)Lila-ddli(dh)ara- -purahsirena vidhina [I*] 

Bhäradväja-gotra”” Angirasa-Varihaspatya”’ 

29. Bhäradvāja- -pravaraya Yajurvveda- -uarandya — Kanva-sükhá- 

f dhyaine || Sdvathi-dega Taka 

2l. rióvinirggata?' | Odra-visaya(ye) Bhaita-T Tadalà-vüstavya 

' Bhatta Vrsabhadima-suiah Subha- ` 

S. dāmāya vidhir-vvidheya suvidvänam* Rāhugrasta-Divāka- 
ra(m) |?. tamvrasiisana™ pratipadi 

23. io-smübhih püramparya- kul-ivatarena yavad=V aliniat 


VUCUBQ... ee ee eee eren E ep sede De meee i Ula os audae 

< SECOND PLATE. SECOND SIDE . 
Ey xs eek E CO ensure AE wt hauihtye oes TEA A REN 
9h l 16 


o- svo sosososeoo ion seoseoesososocooo E thssotstot*oseeeePeeecessthescesooovveceson ^ 


THIRD PLATE : SECOND SIDE, 
T esee wo BriRenablakjadevasya pravarddhamdana* -vija 
öl. -yarájye — samvatsaré — asta-paricasatame . Phàlguna-sukla- 
paksa-pancamyái likhitam 
92, sundhivigrahiyaà'* Himadatena [|*] Utkirnnam(ca*) suvarna 
(ua)karaka Devalena []*]llàmchitaa? Mahara— 


93. jakiya-mudrena || 
i ADRIS BANERJI 


33 read yath-àrham. : ' 94 read bodhayati-samadisati. 

35 read sumbuddhah. 36 read: sunidhih sopanidhié- ca, 
37 read anata-pitvor. , 88 read vyddhaye. 

39 read gotraya. ~ 40 read Barhaspatya. 

il read vinirgatüya. ` -42 The punctuation is superfluous. 


43 read vidhi-vidheyu-samvidhana-vidhina. ! 

44 read tdmru-sdsunutvena. 45 read :yávad x vedünuu. . . 

46 . Lines 21-28 contain usual imprecatory verses. As these have appeared 
many times with other grants of this king, I have deleted these from the text. 
Interested persons, however, may consult the following books for the same: El., 
vol. xii, pp. 3218. ; JBORS., vol. vi, p. 175, Ibid., pp. 1658.; Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 167- 
11:5; and Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. xiv, pp. 194-41. 
^ 47 read pruvarddhamane. : : 48 read sündhivigrahika. | 

49 read lümchhitam 
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The Subhasitaharavali of Sri Hari Kavi and some 
- Poets enjoying the Patronage of Muslim Rulers, 


From the eleventh century onwards down to the seventeenth century 
A.D., India has produced a fairly good number of Sanskrit poets. The 
Muslim chroniclers of this period have left no account of them. Their 
names and verses are found scattered in the various anthologies cóm- ` 
' posed during this period. This period, therefore, may be called “the 
Anthology Period" in Sanskrit literature. The following published 
anthologies preserve a vast mine of information abcut the poets of ‘this 
period. mE 
1l. Kavindravacanasamuccasa, edited by. yg. wW. 
Thomas ‘(Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, in; 

2. Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadüsa, edited by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya- P. Ramavatira Sarma, with a critical and 
- historical Introduction by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma (‘The Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot., Lahore, 1933). l l ‘ 

3. Sárügadharap addhat i, edited by P. Peterson: 
' (Bombay Sanskrit Series). ` 2d mM 

4. Subhàiagitàáva li L edited by P. Peterson (Bombay 
Sanskrit Series). 
. But a vast amount of ihe anthology -literature is still in manuscript 
form and so it is not possible now to construct a history of this period, . 
One -of the most important of these anthologies is the 5 ubhasi-. 
tahdrivali 9r Sri Iari Kavi. The Ms. (described by Peterson in 
his second report, pp. 57-64 aud no. 92; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4) is 
incomplete, written by more than one scribe and. has irregular number- 
` ing of verses. The author, Sri Hari Kavi, seems ‘to have been a poet 
of high order. He boasts of himself in the following verse:— 
Sia: efreppTRGNEE Sem uere 
edem va gps Gael Tea: Te fige: 
wem MTT FATT TEAR W Regum: 
asa ash eft aie: aAa ref N 
fol, n 123. 
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Hari Kavi has been called a contemporary of Alibar (1556-1605 A.D.) by. 
M. -Krishnamacharya in .his book, The Classical period of Sanskrit 
Jiterature," p. 126 (Madras, 1906). . Mr. Krishnamacharya says, ‘‘His 
poetic fame got him the name of Akbariya .Kalidáso.. His native 
country however appears to be. the Dekkan and he betrays-a very close 
acquaintance wilh the literature of his country. His Haravali is a 
wise collection of verses, many of which belong to Kashmirian poets.” 
This account of Mr. Krishnamacharya . seems to be incorrect. Hari 
Kavi cannot be identified with Akbariya ‘Kalidasa. For, in his 
Subhà sSitahàáràavali, whenever Hari quotes his own verses 
he says at the end Hari-kaver. mamāyam or  Havi-kaver mamaite. 
Again, he quotes three verses of Akbariya Kālidāsa. Had these 
verses been his own, he would have certainly added something like 
Hari-kaver mame, Moreover, in the autobiographical verse quoted 
above, Hari Kavi never even hints at such an identity. Again, we 
` find two verses (different from those in the Hàrüvali ) of Akbar- 
Kālidāsa quoted in the Rasikajivana of Gadadhara Bhatta 
(about 1660 A.D. See my article “Some unknown Sanskrit Poets of 
Mithilaà," published in the Jha Commemoration Volume). One of 
these verses, viz., lemambhoruha-pattane, etc.; is quoted in: two Mss. 
_of the Sárhgaüdharapaddlhati and ascribed to Kālidāsa 
(See Kavindravacanasamnceaya, p.94); and we find Sirheadhara 
“quoted in our Hara vali. . Again, as Hari Kavi quotes the verses 
of. Panditaraja Jagannitha, he cannot be a contemporary of Akbar, 
Therefore, he must have flourished in the middle of the 17th century 
A.D. ; 

Hari Kavi was the pupil of Narayana, one of whose verses -he 
quotes and refers to it as Srt-Nardyana-guru-carananam. Tis youngest 
brother was called Cakrapáni Kavi and he is referred to by Hari Kavi 
vas matkanisthebhrāta or asmadanuja-Cakrapanikavi, Yt seems that 
our poet had other brothers as well, but we find no account of them. 
This Cakrapani differs from the Cakrapfini mentioned in the Aarindra- 
vacanasamuccaya. (p. 37), Saduktikarnamrta (p- 53) and Padyávali. of 
` Rüpagosvàmin (fol. 26a, v. 258). 

Among the various other poets Hari Kavi mentions the names of 


the following with reverence; as, I. Rümajitpanditànàm, II. Laksmi- 
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dharapadanam, III. Madhavapuripadinam, IV. Mahisvarapuripidanam, 
V. Madhusidanasarasvatinim, VI. Anantadevànüm, VII. Sri Krsna-: 
panditanim, VIII. Sri Rāghavacaitanyānāīm, IX. Sri Bopadevapandi- : 
fünàm, X. Gopinathapanditanam, XI. Somajidbhattinim. 

Tt is possible to make a conjecture that these people were either Har 
‘Kavi’s contemporaries or preceded! him shortly. For example, we: leatn.: 
of a Ramajitpandita, who. was the ane of Nibandhanava- 
nita, mentions Ananta Bhatta, ‘Hemadri, Madhava and Nirnaya- 
mrta, and who flourished between 1400-1600 A.D. (Kane, Hist, 
Dharma., p. .572). Lakşmidhara is probably identical with Lakgmi- 
dharacirya, son of Vitthalacirya, son of Nrsimhacarya, son of Ràma- 
candricarya, father of Anantacirya, pupil of Anantinanda-Raghunatha 
Yati and Sri Krsna Sar asvati. | He is the author of Nàmacintà- 
mani, Nyàyabhàáskara and Bhagavannamakau 
mudi (C.C.I, 588a). The following verse of hisin the Haravali 
(fol. 24a II, v. 12) seems to be from either Namacintama ni or 
Bhagavannamakaumu di. i 


gari meram at ara fret gud 


Madhavapuri, Mahiévarapuri (identical with Maheégvaratirtha?) 
and Madhusüdana Sarasvati-are evidently the names of the Samnyàsins. 
With the help of Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum we can reconstruct 
their guruparampará as follows: ] 
` Govindánanda ' 
(author of Leatnaprabha 


on Brahmasiitia-Sankarabhasya). 


his disciple. 


| 


Narayanatirtha, author of Zalabodhin?, a Raghunitha, 





comm. on Atmabodha of Sankaracirya. 
His age is about 1600 A.D. See Sarcadar- 
Sanasamgraha, B.O.R.I. ed., p. 574. He 
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is most probably identical with Narayana 
Sarasvati, who wrote Sdirakubhdasyacar- 
tika in 1592 A.D. Ilè seems to be 
the preceptor of Hari Kavi. ' 


his disciple , 
Mahesvaratirtha, | 
; Madhavapuri i 
his disciple 
Machustidana Sarasvat? (1560 A.D.) 
Anantinanda-Raghunatha Yati Sri Krsna Sarasvati 


| 





their disciple 
Laksmidhara (Acürya), 


aithor of Zhagarannamakuumwli eic. 


his son 
Anantücürya. 

I am nót quite sure whether we can identify our Anantadeva and 
Sri Krsna Pandiia with Ananticirya and Sri Krsna Sarasvati mentioned 
above. Ràghava-Caitanya is mentioned) i in the Sárngadh ara- 
paddhati also. Vopadeva Pandita flourished in ihe 13th ‘century. 
The latter is therefore much older than our poet. I have not heen able 
to identity Gopindtha Pandita and Somajit Bhatia, 

Considering all this evidence, it will nol he wrong 1o conclude that 
our author lived in the Moghul period and was a contemporary of 
Panditaraja Jagannütha. i 
Mere are some verses of our r author, his prec ceptor. and his youngest 


brother :— 
amaina aa i 
agan ganana ER qa: tt 


ATA, (fol, 26, v, 21). 
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art Pee ee ote | 
arate gaear tian a aTa: 
ai: aaaf a gar: aage p doo 
A agitata [a] gari fcenfei- 
PINTS TATE: | tp 
Stereo CCH Un CECENE l 
^. gegedt: fra dad eftaaaeiaaierieat: u 
aA i (fol. 38, vv, 201-2), 
. SHTHRTERTS ALATA SHEL 
aiaa [a ]jeseris funt | 
med qudd AAAI: | 
fma ug Fra xa QARTA: o. 
sme: RTL, ganat 
fea afana gags: | 
garage: cardia: tepaga 
faafia arent ard afafa fag: 
R: quant efe aira: srat 
mat remm ina Do 
TRISH Fafa RTA: 
qd s bii tgp: yeaa TRU: di 
efe | (fol. 41, yv 2: ip 6), 
PITTS STRE TAT TATA 
saat seer ufa feri afa fer p. 
TIA eae fz 
aa: fa gf fag ARET: N 
aangegaan: 1 (fol, 15a). 
araja ated wa: Sa a RT 
Se ere: Teg afer tt age: [X Jo 
Farag «reped ATA 
at waa fearecaseriedt Safa u 
gefangen | (fol, 33, v. 124). 


The following poets mentioned in E Rasika ji ivana and 
Hàràvali enjoyed the patronage’ of Muslim rulers: i. Bhanu 
kara, ii. Akabarakalidisa, and iii. Panditarüja J agannátha. - 
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Bhanukara was a contemporary of Sher Shah (1540-1545) and Nizam 
Shah and seems to have enjoyed the patronage of both. As Nizam Shah 
is the title of all the kings of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, Bhanwkara 
refers to Boorhan Nizam Shah 1.(1510-1553) who was the contemporary 
of Sher Shah. He refers to a certain Hindu King Virg Bhanu in two 
of his verses, but it is difficult, to identify this king. Bhanukara seems 
to have enjoyed a great popularity as 64 of his verses are quoted in the 
Rasikajivana and Haraivali quotes ll verses. Bhanu- 
. kara flourished in the middle of the 16th century A.D. Following are 
a few of his verses in some of which he praises iia patrons. 


From Rusikajivawa: 


agrafa dicit: Ser saria 
FATA ART ERT WN FATA t . 
gaaf frgenrar faea] m — 
af reas «frd soeg fafa u 
a fol. 13, v. 22. 
shifter fist e: semana [Sc—] 
RW TATA TTT ATT A 0 
qanana yggingar 
ae fazil lE t] wa: [RO] wp an 
. 5 0l. ut 
Pragati ferme A fest tar: 
ger aedi afar mata Afa: Fò | 
FARA TRUM ATAR AA GATT: T: 2] 
ga Car at agag aT: i 
à fol, 15. v, 45. 
meag aad eer eaa 
' Athagfesereta war mieu faerie | 
Renar aaa fuerat gargs 
TAn agaia ssp Ra afa u 
fol, 18, v. 
Tae PACH chert SEDNRDHRIEN | 
WTI Sra WATER qud TAT 
NS SS I 


^: fol. 19a, v. TG. 


-1 
te 


\ 
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sfera R ARARE ITEC ATTA | 
SEHR Wer FUT filu: adaga ezzeraefeq u 
fol. 115a, v, 93. 
RAT TAR TUE qnn Hn. a 
sfr ei faa SÁT: aa ei dd 
fol. 816, v. 107. 
From Hüàràvali: 
aug auf adaini 
eM AE SRRISEENIT TIEREN | 
aega fats frons Tutersastt— 
"ems eger TEM rsa fase It 
fol. 34, v. 10. 
OTS WD ATS aft fü fafafa quat gg ed 
RE far ag eaaa Ag ANTT, 0 
TEST TTT RATT: SINT: FTAA: 
"T eim iiias n 
fol, 42, v. 278. 
Following verses are ascribed to Akbariya Kālidāsa :— 
Iron Rasikajivana: 
-geamana MUR E E 
asiga Aa meqa 
aAA aaarnas 
AnA STA STA | 
fol. la, v. 29, 


Breuer feet suemfe— 
© Rarer nia [ATR RETA: | 
free aafaa: sharers — 
"fi Seueri wer ahga n 
E - fol, 108, v. 18. 
Frou Hiravali: . 
di vare rate egit nae dud 
 Temreflzxr4 maa frgated Seat | 
arate reverses: ETAT ATT: 
SINT sre Pera ATETER oer T 


“gat Gebr Werfeasa[sa]emt 
| frani afii R | E 


‘fol, 15a, 
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etd a 

FLATT Terr aifaat qo fol. 2a, v. 63. 
FELINE i 
RRACA: 

afafa a: aa TAT: WW fol. 29a, v. 69. 


In the Rasikajivana we find three verses of Panditarája 
Jagannütha. All of them are identified as follows: 
1 qama femur, fol. 34a, v. 254 (=Kasaganga- 
dhara, p. 330, Kavyamala edn.). 
2 fiora aa, fol. 40, v. 225, Kasa gangádhara, 
(20 pd) o. 
3 rof fol. ifa, v. 296 A= =Bhamini-vilasa, Lx 
| i Pur ad I. 30) 
Out of the five verses néer ibed to Jo; gannātha, in'the Haravali 


the following two aré ' traceable: — 


il angezeigt, fol, 33a, v. 121 (= - Ra 


‘sayangadhara p. 94) 
2 Rri at tare. fol. 40a, v. 224 (Bhāminivilasa 
iv. 39). The Ms, reads the last two lines—sml ` 
qemeremagenrfrd REA, SEED a ERTA 
FAAARA: | The reading in the Bhāminīviläsa is : 
Ea ATT eria aa woe 
art agate: T 
- Y have not been able to identify the three following verses, in two of 


E hich Jagaunütha refers to w cer tain Gangadhara who might have been 


his contempor ary. 


3 faucet ai usé: fugere THIET | 
sofia aA (Jaa Raa: auaa Alaga: u 


, fol. 38a, v. 122, 
4 aà daaa uut f RTTCHÍECCESENTRPRERC I 
afza Wut wate exeupesrue WT d duque aaa WT AeA i 
o TATA TATA GATT qafa water: a GTA: d 


gued mafa ephraag Uga exardt gR saat raaa iu 
; fol. GTa, vv. 598-9. 


' HanàparrA SHARMA 


£.11.0., SEPTEMBER, 19834, —— . u 


Ideals of Tantra Rites 
The tantras, as a whole, the Saktaism, specially, have been almost 
unequivocally condemned by scholars, Indian and foreign alike. Some ` 
of them: went so far as to suggest that the Tantras were compiled with 
a view to the preaching of licentiousness among the people in general 
` —the Tantras were nothing but ihe Kimasastra in a garb. A number of 
them even welcomed the total annihilation of this class of literature for 
the good of the unsuspecting mass. It was this pronounced unfavourt 'able 
attitude of influential personages to this brauch of literature that was 
. responsible for tlie comparative neglect of Tantric literature when a 
keen spirit for a sifting and careful study of all branches of Sanskrit 
literature was abroad. The extreme difficulty in, and almost the absence 
of any possibility of, gathering any sense of many of the portions of the 
_ vast literature without the help of a properly qualified teacher also - 
‘stood in the way of its proper appreciation. Consequently curious mis- 
conceptions are found to have prevailed. both with respect to the literature. 
and doctrines of the system. | 
A careful and sympathetic study of the liter ature will, however, go 

.to show that the ideal of the Tantras is the realisation of the identity of 
‘the Individual Soul with the Supreme Soul. And the various 
" rites in Tantric worship will be found on a close study. to be 
/80 . conceived as to help this realisation in a graduated scale, ‘The’ 
first principle of Tantric’ worship is that a worshipper should identity 
` himself with the deity he worships.’ And hence the Taniras give 
‘preference to what is called the internal worship (antaryd äga) i 
also to pure meditation (bhdvand). The followers of Samaya "des 
. even disregard, external worship and practise meditation for the 


realisation of the self.” 


1 tH WaT g q med ~Gundharca Tantra, viii. 2. 


2 Lakgmidhara’s Commentary on Anandalakari, Mysore edition. p. T10. , 


Also, FTTH Ga aipa fH afè: Agr fare ame STA 


--Vümakesvara. Tantra (Chapter 51). 
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. The Tantras, and almost all the sects, have philosophical opinions 
- of their own. Asa matter of fact, like the six Brahmanical systems fiye 
‘Tantric sysiems of philosophy—each for one principal school—are 
recognised.’ The philosophical ‘doctrines of the various secis as well 
as of the sub-sects are however found scattered in different parts of the 
extensive Tantric literate. They require to be put together and 
studied sysiematically: But what litile js known. of them indicates 
{heir close connection with Vedantic ideas. Sakti or the supreme 
Goddess is identified with the supreme Biahman even in the different 
Puranas and Upapurinas.* 
The Sükta sysiem of yoga provides a complete code of self-disci- 

pline.” The elaborate rites of worship and the. yogic practices often go, 
hand in hand, The internal worship. of the Tantras has a close 
contact with these practices. 

^ Pantheistic ideas are sought to be ingrained in the minds of t Sakti- 
worshippers even during the time of worship.’ It is Sakti that per- 
vades the entire universe. She is all in all. She is the author of 
creation, preservation and destiuction of the world. 

Ii is true that side by side with the-e higher things provision is 
found to have been made in the Sakta Tantras for rites that appear to 
be highly objectionable and derogatory from an ethical standpoint; for 
they pertain to the use of what are called five mahdras as well as even 
more objectionable things like seminal: and menstrual discharges of 
men and women, dead bodies of human beings, the performance of six 
_ mischievous and cruel magical rites. But a close scrutiny of the works 
prescribing these rites will reveal that comparatively a very small 
section of the extensive literature of the Tantras deals with these rites, 
Almost an insignificant portion, for: 'insiance, of the comprehensive 
Tantric compilation of Bengal, e.g., the Tantrasára of Krsnánanda is 


devoted to them. Besides, these rites are prescribed: not for the people 


3 Nilakantha’s Comm, on Devibháagavata, IV. 18.12. 
4 Nilakantha op. cit., Introduction, p. ` 29, - (Haricaran Basu's edition). 


wf IA aa ata afa a anas quoted ‘in Tantrasard, P. Sastri’s 
edition, p. 651., f 


6 qoa vu aein ifai qan Deh, HII. 9.83. 


o 
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in general but for only the ater few—only a certain section of the 
Saktas. Even all members of. the Kaula sect of the Siktas—a sect 
notorious for these: rites—were not to follow this form of worship. The 
Purvakaulas though following this path did only resort io symbolical 
representation of the objectionable things.?- Higher castes like 
Brahmins and followers of paths other than the Kaula are also required 
to use substitutes for these objects"! Even Ksatriy ax are not to drink 
wine even for religious purposes; iiey may only offer it to the deity.? 
Long extracts quoted from Sydmaprading. in the Haretatt vadidh iti? 
give list of substitutes for these things, e.g., cheese for semen, offering 
of partieular flower i ina particular posture for sexual intercourse, milk ` 
etc. for wine, and fruits for meat. . 
i Absolutely allegorical and yogic inteipretations were also some- 
times given to these rites. According: lo these interpretations wine 
referred to the intoxitating knowledge of the supreme Being, control of 
speech Was the taking of wine and so forth." The  Painca- 
tattvas of. the Vaisnavas, again, are nothing but Gurutattra, Varnatattra, 
Mantratattia, PANIS and Devatatt va. 


7 sinnad aa att TE E PE fafaa. qatar: afea | 
mu xerit TTC qsnifsq— Laksmidhara, 0p. cit, » P. 180. 
diii mang aAa: | 
WERE TT Arr aft aang u 
8 Tantrasūra, P, Sastri's edition, p. 651. 


9 Ge airat gerer Asfa a Tali, p. 651, 
10 pp. 57-8 of the work by Harakumar Tagore. 
E ns age Wei er fata’ fuc d 
i Wer mai um gen qiia, ua Viayatantra. 
Tarei. aat tere 
"eum Rira GAN Agi RAR hid. 
Kiii sued gt T: azr | 
d qui Tae "eg W WaT TE: 7 Agamastra. 
AMET TAT Sar STET, TTA, i 
Ue at wae fe qom sheer: vid. 


The above extracts are taken from two Bengali works, c.g., Sádhanakalpa- * 
latika and Vamakgepa. f 
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It has of course to be admitted that these interpretations are far- 
fetched and apologetic: there is a spirit of euphemism even though they 
agree in some cases with internal worship and Tantric yoga. ven 
if revolting rites were prescribed, they were prevalent with all their 
vulgarism only among a very limited few. Sects of the Sáktas other than. 
tbe Kaulas are forbidden in very strong ierms from taking part in any 
of the rites meant for the Kaulas. It is probably with a view to save 
the ordinary people from these alluring practices that the non-Kaula 
texts sometimes find fault with the rites and doctrines’ of the Kaulas. 
' And far from having anything that might even appear to be objec- 
lionable some of the non-Kaula sects of the Tantras are found to con- 
tain much that is laudable. ‘The total prohibition of animal sacrifice 
in: the Párüánanda school, the dignified spiritual.tone of the followers 
of the Sumaya school, not to speak of the non-Sakta schools, cannot fail 
to attract the notice of keen and sympathetic students. 

Utmost care and proper precaution were taken to guard against the 
possible degeneration that these rites might bring in. Religious use of 
wine, meat and, other things are prescribed with sufficient reservation. 
Their use simply for the sake of pleasure and enjoyment is con- 
' demned in very strong terms. It should not be supposed, states the 
Kulárgava, that religion consists in a mere enjoyment of these things, 
for then drunkards and meat-eaters would ‘all be regarded as highly 
religious personages." Subtle and, to all appearances, absurd; may 
seem to be the distinction between the religious and ordinary use of l 
‘these things. Such a distinction was, however, not'only recognised but 
strictly emphasised. It was also realised that this hair-splitting 
distinction would be. more than impossible for ordinary people to com- 
prehend and failures, which were only natural, to observe the rules for 


their use and preserve a perfect mental equilibrium at the time of their 


12 TTT eT aT ATT TRITT att — 
Pávananda-Sütra, Gekwad's Oriental Series, p.' 13. 
13 qeu uq afe Rr we d a 
ama: aa fuf eed TAT: Ut 
aaan a gen RA : 
ate atari: at gest afud fe —Awlarnava, IL, 117-18. 
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_ use, would be frequent doing more harm than good. It was for this 
reason that. difficulties and pitfalls lying in the path of this form of 
worship were often exaggerated to overawe people who might feel a 
fascination for it. The Kaula form of worship that piescribes.the use 
of the five M's, viz., matsya (fish), mamsa (meat), madya (wine), anudrá 
(particular kind of food), maithuna (sexual intercourse) though regard- 
ed as highly efficacious—nay the best form of worship has been stated 
in definite terms to ke more difficult than all difficult things of the 
world. The practice of the Kaula path, says the Kulárgava, is even. 
more difficult than lying on blades of swords, catching hold of the neck 
of a tiger and holding a snake (in the hand). The rites. pertaining lo 
this forni of worship were- not allowed to be perfcrmed.‘in, public . hut 
‘they were carefully kept secret so ihat the or dinary rin. of people might 
. not’ feel tempted to imitate them. Severe were the .penances pres- 
cribed for persons who took to these. things only for the sake of enjoy- 
ment. “Heated wine was to be poured into the mouth of one who drank 
- it for the sake of pleasure in order that his mouth might be purified. 15 
; Persons using ‘these things for secular purpos es were docmed to 
eternal damnation.'* 

This peculiar form of sorelids was ssec only at a very advance- 
` ed stage of spiritual development when the extreme Type of ‘self-control - 
had been achieved, when the things that -normally cause distraction 


“could create no mental: ‘disturbance. The characteristics of a true 


uc I STUART AEREE Y 
i sesrrearegeneed gaia nnns IT. 122, 
15 0 GERD Baa Seed ui fafafaaa, | 
i i gà wa I IEEE ad: PCC CIC IGS {pK larrara, TT, 129. 
16 sur "arret a Aen a À TE | 
Raina aed Qu ATH ATT p P. Shastri^ s 
edition, p. 649. 
about AANST WAT | | X 
aana Mensa aT ga: l i 
- quafi TATTEST uo AAT Sedem d 
dag RA: Tt pfe PTT p aT | 
qaga ate: frat a WT 


2 —Gandhar ; 





_Lantra, 37, 14-15. 
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Kaula, fit to undertake these practices, as enumerated in different 
. Tantric texts clearly indicate this and these cannot but evoke respect 
and admiration for a Kaula. This was almost the final and most diffi- 
cult test thai a spiritual aspirant had to face. Persons who dared to 
'folow' this extremely difficult path were quite appropriately called 
Vīras or heroes. 'The objects that in the usual course of things were 
known ‘to\ bring in degeneration were expected io secure salvation for 
them." The way of the Kaulay was therefore stated to be extremely 
` incomprehensible—bLey ond the power of comprehension of even the 
yogins. "Phe real Kaula is he who is not in any way affected by things 
‘that cause the affection of even divine beings." Hence these rites were 
to be performed: under the guidance and supervision of properly quali- 
fied teachers. For a novice, unaware of the secrets of the worship, in- 
lending to perform it and aitain success through it would be as ridicu- 
lous as one who wishes to cross the ocean with bare hands.” 

It can thus in' no way be supposed, as some well-known schozars 
have done; that the Tantras, preached licentiousness in the form of these 
rites—that they were Kaimasastra in a .garb. As a matter of fact, 
however, they aimed, as will be'seen from what has been stated above, 
at complete self-control demonstrated not only by abstinence from but 
also by: participation in objects of enjoyments. 

But whatever be the directions of Tantra texts and Tantric teachers 

in the matter, it is unfortunately a sad and undeniable fact that the 
actual practices of a good many people are so extremely vulgar and anti- 
religious that they rightly serve to rouse the contempt of the people at 


17 3vq gad zoe fedis erm: \ 
18 > chen ads ques TETTE 


Last verse of the ee chapter of the -Zcárusüra or Muhá- 
cindcdru Tuntra which as found in some MSS of the work. 


19 — sper did sued aera | 
qeu are: dier faeere TATE d 
seriem WAL U Wes Wd TBE: N 
i —Pérananda-Satra, Gekwad's Oriental ‘Series, p. 16. 
20 FIATA a: dene Regis | 


CITIES: EIRAS] Rra ae, Rregfat I 
f ~ —Kularnava, II. a. 
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large not only for them but for the Tantra sy sleni of religion as a whole.’ 

It was really difficult to follow to the letter the strict injunctions of the, 
Sistras and a certain amount of misapplication was inevitable. It is also ` 
not unlikely that manipulation and even fabrication of Tantric texts 
was practised by interested persons of a depraved chaicter. This sórt. 
of thing went on even in comparatively olden times as is testified to by 
some of the Tantric worky themselves. The Kuldrnava says that there. 
` were people, who being devoid of any traditional learning, would 


preach imaginary things in the name of Kauluism.* Even in these 


days, it is stated, there are people who falsely pose as scholars of Tantras . | 


and give currency to unauthorised views that go against the views of the 
Tantras.?? . 

It is ione ‘for the presence. of these heterodox things that - 
iwo classes of Tantras were distinguished—V edic and un-Vedic ‘or 
authoritative and unauthoritative. Owing to the practice of mutual 
m ud-throwing that prevailed among different sects the literature of one 
sect was ruthlessly criticised and ungraciously condemned by another. 
It would thus appear, in the first instance, to be almost impossible to ` 
find out the really. authoritative and good works of the system. But 
this cannot bafile the scrutinising eye of the painstaking scholar. 

And no one can reasonably find fault with the entire system on 
uccount of the prevalence of certain unauthorised rites or. owing to the 
circulation of a number of unauthoritative texts. A careful study of at 
least the well-known and representative works of the system is expected 
io help to distinguish tlie good things from the really bad, and remove 
tlie misconceptions with regard to it and lead to a proper appreciation of 
“it by giving an idea. of the real nature of its doctrines. And it is a 
happy sign of the times that several individual scholars and institutions 
have taken up in right earnest the study and publicaiion of Tantric texts. 

Cmrvrananax CHAKRAVARTI 


21 aga: AR aa. faang: d 
agen meria meam: d 
4 l —Kuldérnava, Ll, 116. 
25 AAS fü cere freeze | 
00 SEINURPEHQDH carrera frre: d 


—Agamaprümünya of Yiinunücürya, (Benares edition), p. 4. 


‘The Mahanataka Problem 


Siraditanaya; the author of the Bhavaprakdsana (13th century 
A.C.) while treating of the five varieties of ndtuka, based on the 
fundamental principles of vrtti, sandhi dud laksanas as pioneered 
by the dramaturgist Subandhu, refers to Alahdndtaka as ‘another 
way of nomenclature ( 9ftfirfi' ) of the fifth and the more elaborate 
variety, styled. qqq in Subandhu’s language. Visvanitha, the 
author of the Sahityadarpana (14th century—first-half) concludes 
his account of the ndtaka (the ripaka per excellence) by a refer- 
ence tothe mahdndtaka®? as its most rigid and bulky variety, just 
in compliance with the code and canons of the theorist and instan- 
ces the Balurdmayana.* From a comparison of the characteristics 
as noted by these iwo writers it appears that the mahdnétaka, 
referred to by the former writer is not the name of a specific work 
but of a genus. There is, however, a second reference to the Mahā- 
nataka in the Bhüvapraküiana, which, if our printed text is reli- 
able, can only be to a work called the Mahànataka, 

The verse alleged to be cited therefrom is, however, from an 
‘earlier Ràma-drama, Rayhavananda by name, according to the 


: L The Bhavaprakasenu (G.O.8.), p. 941: pu SSSTRURITSH | 
aan afa STERHESRI u The word gfüfaf? in the sense of example 


wy is of rare occurrence in literature. The sense here accepted is the one apparently 
' sanctioned by authorities. Cf. Dandin's enumeration seaga "IT in the list 
of words denoting STR 1 


e 
2 wate Far qd:. „agea ll (Chap vp. The term gf would suggest 
‘that here, as elsewhere, Vigvanitha was drawing from older sources. Vigvanitha 
does not seem to know of a dramatie work called SETTE | 


3 Rajasekhara, the author of the work, does not know WETISTZ- as a sub-class 


of ndtuka even. The remark in the sr«qrqqT-— rq a: atsfy ay aefa gafa- 
TARTAR SRL? is significant. 


-4 p.219. a rp TR verse is THIS] JAg.. 
frearafaqeaqn... (aas | is a variant). 


I.M.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1934 12 
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attested evidence? of several commentators on the Ndvyaprukdsa® in 
"which work also itis quoted. The manner of reading of the verse 
is a bit objectionable.’ ^ No- other alumkdra work, medieval. or 
modern, is known to quote from the Muhdndtuku.® It is sheer fanci- 
ful surmise to ascribe to Dümodara Miéra,? one (very likely the 
earlier) redactor of the Mahdndtuka so early a date as the 11th 
century. To posit even the existence: of the hypothetical Maha- 
nataka, the simplest and shortest iext—a text which may be regar- 
ded as the nucleus of both the recensions now available—hefore 
‘the 12th. century is certainly hazardous in view of the fact that 
works like the Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva, the Tikåsarvasva ` 
of Sarvinanda and the Unddivytti of: Ujjvaladatta, which are mar- ` 
vellously all-embracing in their quotations, cite not a single 
_passage from the work.’ i 
As is well-known, the Muhānāțaka has drawn profusely from 
such well-known Rama-dramas as the Mahàviracarita, Uttararāma- 
carita, Anargharághaca, Balaramayana, and Prasunnaraghuvu— 
it has drawn no less from the Chalitarüma, Ramabhyudaya, U datta- 
: raghava, Rághavánanda, works ‘no longer available but known from 
references Or quotations in the texts of the alamkara writers, 
particularly i in the works of Abhinavagupta and King Bhoja. With 
the Dütangada of Subhata™ it has no less: than nine verses in 
common. Not merely this. Both the recensions utilise verses from 


5 Manikyacandra in his °Saùketu regards it as a speech of Kumbhakarna, 
and so does Vaidyanātha Tatsat in the o Uddhuranu-cundrika. Nāgojī in. his 
°Uddyota thinks that it is Vibhisana’s speech in the samo drama; while one of the 
earlier commentators $ri-Vidyà Cakravartin curiously enough thinks it to be 
the speech of a messenger (T. 8. S.No. 97, p. 199). 

6 Kdvyaprakdsa, chap. IV. v. 109. 


7 WAY... Reda, "fa qat q | AL does not form a part of the verse. 


S The alleged reference in the Dasarūpaku is indecisive, because tho mss. 
evidence is not unanimous and conclusive. Tho verso RIA AA: aana- 
q [ferri found quoted in tho Kāvyamīmāmsā of Rajasekhara and shown 
by the Editor, G. O. S. as of the Muhgudtuka , is presumably from an older 
Rama-drama; vide also our remark iu f. n. 3. 

9 As has been done for example in Sanskrit Literature (by A. A. Macdonell). 

10 Dr. S. K. De's statement that theVikramaditya referred to in Madhusüdana 
‘Migra’s version (Madhusiidana, acc. to Dr. De's reckoning, is also a later redactor)" 
may have been king Laksmana Sena of Bengal (1H., Sept. 1931) is a bold one, 
when one remembers that much of the literature of this time has been drawn 
from in the above work. . 

1L The reference is to the shorter version (Kavyamila edn. j and not to the 
longer one, à mss. of which is preserved in the India Office collection. s R 
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works like the epic Ramayana of ‘Valmiki,the Adhydtma-Ramayana,” 


the Pad mapurána and the court epieslike the Raghuvaméa ; and there 
are mss, of the work which contain versés taken from the Bhattikavya 
and the Jaánakiharana, Itis also fairly certain that some other 
mahákáv yas like the Raghuvildsa'and the Rémacarita of Abhinanda” 
(which latter work is now availablein print, being published in the 
G.O.8.) known from references in the works of Bhoja and his followers 
were drawn upon, Of the Rima-dramas utilised, the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva is the latest in point of time—(here it must be stated 
‘that it is idle ingenuity to hold that the verses common to this drama 
and the Ditiigada with those in other works were taken from our 
work by those poets). a 

Both the recensions (in their present form as preserved even in 
.oldest mss.!! use verses found in the Dütahgada as also from the 
Prasannarüghava. In their present form no less than 17 verses - 
` are taken from Jayadeva's ‘drama (the upper limit to whose date 
must be the 13th century). Further than this" in the present 
state of our knowledge concerning the dramas utilised by the 
redaetor of the Mahanatak La we Cano go. Onthe other hand, it 
can be safely ‘asserted that the work in either recension existed 
before 1400 A, C. Vidyüpati Thakkura, the Vaisnava poet of 


19 Tho verse mq Vario: in áry& (appearing in Madhusüdana's 
recension, R. T. I. 3) istaken from the Adhyatma-Ramayana (Uttarakanda 
T. 1). As will be noted later, the atmosphere throughout the work is surcharged 
with the same spirit. as in the 4chyatma-Rámàáyana . 


13 The Verses QUT © aasia. (R. T. X035), em Sp RTE ( 
UY), ART agara (Jv wg) f& qiirgata (Jv. gu 


and Damodara VI. 20—present in both the versions) are from Gauda 
Abhinanda’s mehakaürya Ramacarita. One Bengal mss. of the Muhandtaka 
has the verse Bq aega: Sel (!. Y. Rimacarita) as the opening verse in Act V. 
14 No mss. of this work, which.is more than 259 years old, is known to 
exist. The Mss. F (our text), described by Dr. De in his paper on the 
‘Mahdnétaka Problem? (12IQ., 1931) is just 200 years old and is written in the 
Bengali script. Of a dozen other‘mss. examined by us, one in Devanagari 
_Seript, (which, represent ng the recension- of Damodara, omits many verses 
found jn the printed edition of that recension) i in the possession of the A: S. B. 
` (HIT. é. 84) cannot be said to be more than 200 years old on paleeographical 
grounds. The Benares Sans. College Mss. no. 1980 is however a little more than 250 
years old, being transcribed in Samvat 1796. 
/,18 The Dütüngada of Subhata, being wirtten about 1200 A. C., is presum- 
ably enrlier than the Prasannarághava, 
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Mithila, who was well-known for his scholarship as well,'* accor- 
ding to current. tradition, has utilised a verse" found in the Muhā- 
náfaka. The Bengali poet, Krtiivisa Ojha, the foremost of the 
pioneers in ihe work of adaptation and Das pan of the great 
epic, the Ramayana, uses the peculiar verse'* Ue WATS... 
(a verse in the aret of Madhusüdana's recension—1.5, R. T), A 
still closer terminus would be reached if we hold the verses ascribed 
to Hanūmai (at least three verses amongst these are found in the later: 
recension of the work) in the Sarngadhurapaddhati, compiled in. 
1368 A.C. This, coupled with ihe fact that the Nahityadarpana 
while noticing the sub-class mahdnataka, does not seem to know 
|^ this peculiar work, which, ihough w misnomer, if current and 
popular in his time,-he vould not have passed aside, would give 
15995 A. C, as the upper limit of our work, 


16 Vidyüpati's interest in literature in general is evinced for example by 
"his causing scribes to write out a mss. of a very valuable commentary on tlie 
‘Kavyaprakasa by Sridhara, a transcript of which copy is preserved in the 
coilection of the A. S. D. : 

17 The pada of Vidgüpati agrees moro closely with the text in the carlier 


recension ( garara? ATA... ) 
18 The well-known pada —' "gu fiet M qa Sa ata! At Aq 
fR e«t STA er ‘We—is an obvious paraphrase of the Mehünüfaka verse 


ant mafra: ete. [Dàmodara Misra's recension—printed ‘edition V. 25, Madhu- 
südana's recension IV.24(R. T.)). For dates of Vidyapati and Krttivasa cide 
Dr. D. C. Sen’s 4 History of Bengali Tduguage and Literature (Cth cdn.). 

19 This is the first of the verses utilised as mengalücarina by Krttivisa in his 
rendering of the Rāmäāyaņa. ‘The, next two verses afqui eraut qe... 
UAT URAA... show that ‘these are not the composition of the 
translator himself, who, accor ding to the custom prev valent amongst 
writers of Bhdsd- Rama yane- a. custóm scrupulously followed by ‘Tulsidasa, 
the well-known Hindi translator) introduces Sanskrit verses at the beginning 
of each kümda of his work. Like the 39 stanzas appearing in the bigger recen- 


sion of the FATA, it is in mixed metre (what scholars would ‘call the warf). 
Cf. the dictum,... rst EATI | zed faman fafzan afa 
afazi TA UI 


20~In_this paper references to printed editions of the work, unless ether ise 
stated, would bein the case of Madhusüdana's recension, to Rümatürana 
Siromani’s edition (Caleutta, 1870) and to the Venkateswar Press edition 
(Bombay, Samvat 1966) in the case of Damodara Misra's recension. ‘Those to 
Jiviinanda’s edition are shown as Jv. i 
21 The S.P, knows, it would appear, the Mahānātako. Seo iufra. 
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"With the lower limit we are not concernéd—for the compiling of 
the Mahanataka, of adding to and supplementing it was going on even 
so late as 1870, in spite of the printing press—a point made clear by a 
comparison of the editions of Candrakumára and of Ramatarana 
Siromani with that printed in 1840 by the late Maharaja Kalikrishna 
Deb Bahadur of Sobhabazar, Calcutta. 

There is one point to be noted here and that is this, 
Scholars and historians of Sanskrit ` literature have been so 
much carried by the wide. popularity of the work and the 
legendary account relating to it as to ascribe to it a degree of anti- 
quity, which this ‘nondescript | composition’ (in the language of H, 
"H. Wilson) can hardly lay claim to. Not to say anything of Max 
Müller, who thought that '*it (ihe work) carries us back to the 
earliest stage of development of the Indian drama," we have even 
now scholars”? who. think that the limiting date Aa at in our 
paper in this way is too late a date to be accepted, For reasons; 
which are to be discussed later, this late work became highly favour- 
ite witha certain section of the learned public and conceived as 
it was in a spirit of repetition and elastic plagiarising, was tortured 
and twisted to different proportions and different shapes in different 
parts of the Indiau continent, 

Curiously enough, this difference in form and arrangement of the 
work. has monopolised the attention of many a scholar with the 
result that the really important issue has been overshadowed or 
shelved aside. Indeed Prof. Pischel’s remark that ‘there are as many 
Dwtühgadas ds there are mss. "—applies with equal, if not with 
greater, force to the Mahanataka. Dr. Dein his Valunbile analysis 
-of the mss, material at his disposal for the recension of Madhusüdana 
notes **the close agreement in mss, belonging io a particular loca- 
lity." Ifsuch mss. are examined, separated by a time-distance of’ 
say fifty years, it will be noted that there have been additions and 

- accretions in the later mss, Of course, the method of arrangement 
very generally remains the same. The ‘two’ recensions that are 
usually admitted are really two forms of arrangement of ihe work 
in their earliest form—the same verses arranged or grouped in 
differeut ways in different localities, to each of which, as years 
passed, different verses have been added and piichforked. The re- 


22 E.g. Dr. De in the paper referred to abovo.. “The tradition (that referring 
to the writing of the work) which agrees more or less in the three versions of the 
story certainly suggests the redaction. of an old anonymous w ork, o or at least 
the writing of anew work with the embodiment of old matter.” 
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‘sult has been that ihe two forms, originally derived from. the same 
source, betray such ‘pronounced differences that it has become diffi- 
cult to recognize the affinity connecting ‘them, Thus Dümodara's 
redaction contains 14 Acts, the story being carried up to the killing 
of Ravana, ihe Uttarakanda story being but faintly hinted at in two . 
verses at the end ; while Madhusiidana’s recension, the one prevalent , 
in Bengal, is in 9 or 10 Acts??, carries the story in the minutest 
details right up to the end of the Uttarakanda, The former is clumsy 
and unmethodical, the latter ‘methodical and elaborate in arrange- 
ment ( aei gtr y" 
^o With this account of the chronology and iext of ihe work, let 
us discuss ihe various views offered by scholars as to how the work 
originated and see whether we can, from its contents, arrive at any ` 

clue to the solution of the problem connected therewith, Pischel, . 
who had advocated the theory of ihe shadow-(Puppet)play as the 
source of the Indian drama, was impressed with the resemblance of 

‘the Mahánataka to the Dütángada, a work which calls itself a chayd- 
nataka and being, às it were, for the time being under the spell of 
Max Miiller, thought the work to be, if not very old, at least primi- 

‘tive in form, and design. Lüders supported Pischel’s contention 
and thought the Mahünátüka to be one of the earliest specimens of 
the cháyánátaka; The term cháyánütaka is nowhere met with 
in any of the works of dramaturgy. The designation was significant 

` in this respect that it not only followed closely the spirit and sense 

. of classical dramas, but also borrowed largely from them.” As such. 

"it was a late product and had no right to be recognized asa variety 
of dramatic entertainment, It would be idle euriosity to dilate on 

its practical ` use—for the authenticity of the tradition concerning 
these few chāyānāțakas as being actually represented may well he 
questioned.—The P ütàhgada has all the characteristics?* of the classi- 
cal drama, as far as technique and canons of dramaturgy are. concer- 
ned, But the Mahdnatake fulfils none of ihese requiremenis—it is riot. 
a drama at all. As we have noted: above, the Mahdanataka, later iu 
conception than the chaydnataka and Dataingada, drawing largely 
as it does from the many well-known and. popular Rima-dramas, and 

23- The mss. seem to favour the ten-Act-division, though-the printed editions 
have got nine Acts. 

24 In the colophon to the Act-endings ( fring. 3 E: atte). 

95 Of. the last verse in the Ditanrgata (p. 15 Kavyamzla edn.) ea fafa Far 
seque fena ERA p she elem. pue TAAL d 

26 E.g. the definitive qrastávanü and the use of the Prikrtas. 
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, 
being an ambiiious undertaking, could well have iaken upon itself 
thai-tiile, as if io outrival the chdydndtakas.27 There is, however, 
one very important resemblance between ihe two works, which 
scholars, obsessed with their fanciful theories of dramatic forms, 
have sadly missed. Both the Mahaiátaka and Subhata’s work Datdi- 
yada were meani io saiisfy the minds, you may call ihe whims and 
conceit-loving fancies of pedantry-ridden assemblies.** 

Prof, Sylvain Lévi seems. to suggesi that ihe Mahānāțaka is un 
RU RDIMNOR and compilaiion of dramas for siage purposes, Winter- 
nitz?? expresses himself io ihe same effect, In addition to ihe very ` 
serious objection of the work being not a drama ai all, this view is 
open to criticism hecause‘of ihe work being abnormally diffuse and. 
full of repeiiiions and in;view of a considerable portion of it being 
ioo high and ingenious for use as a work meant io be undersiood by 
all and sundry, In ihese days we are naturally reminded of ihe 
achievement of ihe Kerala siage when we speak of a work as being 
an adaptation. Of course, ihe chakkydrs, or professional aciors in ihai 
quarter of the Indian continent were also expert in narrating prabun- 
dhas? as ihe kathakas do in Bengal—bui ihe upholders of this 
view insist on their preseniaüon on stage when they talk of ihe 
Mahànátaka as an udapiation, "The many plays und puns on words, 
ihe choice puzzles and iniricacies and what-noi, would severely tax 
ihe minds of ihe actors as it would ;ille-imaginaiion of ihe audience 


27 Cf. tho ref. in XIV. 69 in Dümodara's recension ( APARAT Sugiera 
HEIMTA FFT ). The 7 fae use of the word AZF, is not sanctioned by 
"grammar. lt is obvious that the verse is .the composition of a later interpo- 
latoi, who cannot, however, in all probability, be later than 1700 A. C. 
‘he commentator Mohanadása takes the word in tho sense of a ‘great dance’. 
If any pun is intended by the writer of this verse, i.e. if this be 2 reference 
to. the work itself, then „here we have a hint to the presentation of a dramu—- 
a piece abounding in music and dance. But the present text in both the 
forms betrays no use of catuya, hare and mduikya, something akin to which might l 


be in the minds of men who defined Ages in its actable aspect (vide 
are aera yea JT. anafaidi Bia cuprakdsana, p. 241). l 
98 Someśvara (18th century) in his Kīrtikaumudī (1. 24) thus refers to the 
achievement of Subhata—aaeat Geary: FT Asaf Da i Serqersfr 

KALALU Carat mA uw f 
29 Vide his Foreword to .P. Anujan Achan’s edition of the seni i- 


ya. (0995)...*'the. Purānas and the Mahdndtaka are compilations. ’’ 
30 - /Lid., the Editor's Introduction (p. xviii). 
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and, are surely to be regarded as ioo much exacting.” The statement 
of a commentator (circa 1600 A. C.) on a dramatice work wriilen in 
iransparent simple Sanskritand highly favourite with ihe professional 
actors? is enough to dismiss ihis theory about the Mahanátaka., 

Prof. Keith is convinced of the lack of really dramatic skill in a 
great portion of the work as well as of its having nothing in common 
in point of technique with ihe drama proper. But while realising ihe 
pateni fact thai i is a literary four de force, holds, as if in deference 
io ihe views of his predecessors, that “it was redacied in preparation 
for some forms of performance in. which the dialogue was plentifully 
eked oui by ihe director and oiher aciors??," — Dr, S. K. De, who 
only recently has dweli on this in a searching and elaborate manner, ` 
has conscientious objections io ihe work being siyled a tour-de-force” 
though in a manner he admits that it was conceived in a period when 
ihe decline of the classical Sanskrit drama had sei in and was meant 
for a ‘more culiivated and sophisticated audience,’ 

In Dr. De’s opinion works like ihe Vahānātaka are ‘‘not mere 
literary exercises but represent a living form of quasi-dramaiic 
performance"? and ‘should be explained in relation io the Yatra 
iowhich i. bears a distinct kinship’? This last assertion: appears to 
have some basis on fact when we look io ihe underlying current of 
bhakti, ihe elaborate stage-direciions (occasionally met with ai least 
in Dàmodara's recension), and io the form of the dialogue which 
has its counterpart in works of the Samvada type, where very rarely 
more than two actors have to take part. (ne serious objection to this 
theory is that the work, at least in its practical and popular form, is 

: a late one and could better have served its purpose if it were written 
in the bhdsds, some of which were then in a flourishing state. If 
‘Dr, De’s suggestion in connection with the Datdigada®® that ‘the 


31 The prose cürnakas are just the opposite of what they should have been and 
show the working of the pedant in them. 


32 «afa ERAND IE AE NUGE LIE SA... ... Hla: l|. (the last but one verse 
`n the commentary on the Bhagavudujjukiya). ' 

33 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 271. 

34 .1HQ., 1931; pp. 551-552. 

35 Ibid., p. 552. 

36 ibid., p. 551. By the term ‘popular festive entertainments’ Dr. De 
refers to-the ldtrés as composed in the dialects or vernaculars (at least that is 
what I take him to mean). The Dütaángada was composed about 1200 A. C. There 
would be no point in this assertion, especially on the question of its bearing on 
the Mahdndtaka-problem, if the reference intended be to the popular forms of 
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popular festive entertainments like the Yàtra probably acied on the 
literary drama’ is io be accepted, it may be asked, ‘why should it be 
embodied in Sanskrit, a tongue unintelligible to the general public 
for whom alone such works were meant?’ Moreover, in the Yātrā 
the lyric element is the preponderating elemeni, nay' it. is all-in-all. 
It would be very risky io hold that the bulk of verses in the work 
supplied this element. ‘To think that the occasional chorus speeches 
(e.g. the speeches of the Vaitdlika), like ihe ‘Jindir gà"? of later days 
(later than the medieval Yatra in-iis pure form), represented this 
is a farfetched idea, at best a subterfuge. In the Yadtrds the cen- 
tre of attraction lay in the feeling-nucleus, directly and immediately 
effected—in the work before us more often than’ noi it lies in the 
cleverness of expression and in the indirectness of presentation, 

The real solution of the problem, would be to regard the work 
certainly as a ‘tour-de-force’ conceived and assayed in aù age in 
which ingenuity, and exuberance of: hyperbolic fancy, the out- 
come-of the desire to shine in society through cleverness, had taken 
ihe place of real artistic merit, sacrificing sentiment io sentimenta- 
lism, and suggestiveness to bland tautologous expression, In their 
desire to outrival, the later: interpolators committed often very un- 
happy tortures on grammar and metre. The work was meani us a 
handy and convenient mannual for the professional kathakas or nafra- 
tors of Purdnic ákhyànas, who had in it just those elements as would 
suffice to make their listeners affecied and inoved no less by the 
feeling element as by the form and manner of expression in the 
Spirit of works like the Vida gdhamukhamandana, 

(i) The. first contention is borne out, when we analyse the text, and 
look to its. content and manner of ayvaowement and picking. ap of 


Sanskrit drama such as dombi, vüsaka. etc., which might have been dragging 
their listless lease of ‘life then., Vide the present writers A Note on 
the Popular Elementin the Classical Sanskrit Drama ee oceedings of the Second 
Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 1999). 

37 It isto be remembered that such speeches are rather rare in the Muhd- 
nataka text as preserved to us, , To suppose that all the narrative arid descrip- 
tive stanzas in the work shown in Mahirija Kalikrishna’s edition as the speech 
of the director ( qaum ) were so utilized would .lack support from the estab- 
lished practice of the Yatrau: salas. 

38 E.g. in XIV. 69 (Dimodara’s tecensioni; XII. 19 (aa in the last 
line), III. 17 (R. T.); IV. 57 (Dàmodara's recension=y. 235 in Kalikrishna’s 
edition); XIV. 8 (Dāmodara’s recension) ; XIV. 23 ( afr in the third line); 
and in HI. 59, V. 36, II. 1, V. 40, v. 70,, VI. 95, IX. 24. 
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verses from other sources, The redactor here—and ihis is ihe case in 
both ihe redaciions—hunting after vidugdhatá based on verbosiiy and 
irieks of expression on one side—(feats occurring much more promi- 
nently in Damodara’s recension) and intelleciual ingenuity and a turn 
‘to sentimentalism on the other—does not often cull ihe. besi and most 
artistice verses, not even those ihat have a dramatic force and pose, 
what one may call the ‘heauties’ of the poets concerned, bui those ihat 
` would take the listener buck by surprise and iax his brain-powers. M 

(ii) Among the verses ibat have not yet been iraced to their sources— 
and these are roughly half ihe ioial number—ihere are many that 
appear to be the compositions and improvisations of the redaciors, 
Some of the finest of them^*. impress us, not by iheir suggestion pu 
by their peculiar, sonant, (arfaa) artificial forms of expression“? 
As instances in hand we may note ihe verses ofien met with in ihe 
exposition of the kathakas ;— 

array Tada fae TTA | 
eration fria aa roe gem: ou (E. 26. R.T. 
TE KAS TA TAGs | 

gery aad qni arate: uy (I. 28, R. T.) 

. (iii) A considerable number of ihe verses is in ihe nature of AF- 
" or AAMT themes, very often indulged in ihe assemblies of the 
refined (vidaydha,)” Sometimes the redactor indulges himself io such 
an exieni that he casis all sense of proporiion to ihe winds and gives 
us verse after verse, as if with the object of illusirating these fanci- 
ful ways of verse-composition, As instances in hand" one may noie 


39 The redactor indirectly varie to this sine qua non of recognition in the- 


verso gama Fey Ta uw ft TIMI Tas enm 
qe N (XIV. 30. Dàmodara's reconsion). Whatéver may bo said of his 
achievement by present day critics, he was a faery amongst fers. 

40 E.g. II. 23 (R.T), III, 16 (R. T), III. 63 (R. T), III. 84 (R. T), XUI. 
38, XIV. 81, XIV. 85 

41 Thisis also the characteristic in the. prose connecting-links—where not. 
unoften wo find long compounds j in the set form peculiar to the Gaudi rīti - 

49 E.g. VI.87 and VI. 45, XIV. 45 (Dümodara's recension) in (R. T.) 


IV. 32 (R. ME 33 saai.. feeit, VII. 7 (-Jv. VL 27), - 
& VI. 45, IV. 22, 24 (R.T.). 

43 Also in X1I. 35 & XIII. 38, XIV. 99, XIV. 46, XIV. 45 Qara adi sqm); 
the verse aretha (the verse 353 in K. K.) in imitation of THURSTAN 
(Jv. IRG) ; Jv, Zine and Jv. 3153 ; Jv. 3tvv, Wed and Awg; Jv. QR 

; and ZIRE ; Jv. RIV and R134 ; Jv. 313 and 81993 (from the Udattarayhava), 
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the expression eia qg: appearing in Anargharaghara (IV. 21), 
[which is embodied in our text (R. T.I. 39 )] imiiated in another 
verse safn az.. agaàg age (R. T. L 33), ihe clever way of 
filling up the idea as in dat fratfH agat Fz "wmur ( XI 17), or in the 
utilisation of the antique verse containing ame eed RISUS APTA 
(X.29) appearing in Dàmodara's recension and {afg q. AÀ (R. T. 
VII. 59).*4 


(iv) There are some prahelikās“ also in this work — which are just 
in keeping with ihe atmosphere of ingenuity and conceit typified in 
works of the vidaydhas and E are quite oui of place in works, 


meant for stage repr eseniation." 
As instances in hand we may note the verse XIV.56 (ARTTA seis 


faarfa), XLI. 5 (a3 sata mara. and the oft-quoied verse 
o piu fener A Hurst | i 
vm gar erar gees Raiu (R. T. ILI, 67) 
present in both the recensions, which has iaxed ihe commeniaiors 
' not inconsiderably and the verse l 
waa a go fe eat d TE l 
WJA BUF FA N 


present in the recension of Madhusüdana alone (R. T. VII. 2). 

(v) The use of the citrarasa device,.or as Bhoja and the auihor 
of ihe Bhivaprakasana would put it, the sekara or the vyatikara 
of rasas“? ( iheir wonderful conglomeration) is also a piang of ihe 
redactor, having a clever and ingenuous. model hefore him,” 


“44 Also i in VI. 67, VII. 7, X. 12 out in Drmodari, s recension, . 

45 E.g. VI. 27, IX. 41 (R. er xt 6. ( qat Aafa amah ) oi Dàmo- 
dara's recension also Jv. (3s qme ZT AIRY aT Ed 

46 Cf. . Dandin's dictum- aiea.. WATS 3a gamin: 
ARRIR: | Karyadarsa, TIE and Bharata’s statement of the requisities of a 
dramatic work meant for representation on the stage- (aga farmer eee 
att angga.. .XIX. 118. Kivyamili odn. tho Natyasast va and 


` i PE 


Vigvanitha’s Sahityadurpana, (Chap. VI, Karikas 211.232). |. Jag te 
47 Bhoja, SIAC EL NC (¥. A p HAN and “Bhaceprakasena 


pp. 27 and 132. 

48 Bhoja would call them as s instances of fae e.g. I 33. i XIV 15, XIL. 17 
(in Dāmodara’s recension), frat e. g. Jv. un or REI e.g. in IX 
8 (TJ. 


E 
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That the work served as snes handbook for kathakas is well 
known to those who are familiar with their practice and procedure. 
Saturated as it was through and through with’ an under-current 
of bhakti’, it was just the sort of. work which would function and 
enjoy popularity with those whose business it was to narrate the story 
of Rama in the cleverest possible way, quite on a line with the mode 
of teaching and story-narration as in the Adhyātma-Rāmāyaņa, the 
work very highly prized by the professional reciters of Puranas:. The 
so-called sarar and yefet portions of the work, the occasional 


references in dialogue sq TAMAS SEA... Teas. (IV. 
3, darà magam (VIII 27), verses like aats gF- 
wea mAN... (R. T. IV. 59) and mafa qafi mà (R.T.IX, I04.) prove 
that the work could not have been used as a purely acadėmic venture ` 
only to startle, amaze and waylay like the V idagdhamukhamandana ; 
the long drawn lectures on the incontrovertibility of karman and 
the inscrutability of fate (e. g XIV. 46 49, 93) as well as the all power- 
fulness of praktana are just the things harped on a thousand times in 
the Puránas and have been introduced to amuse and instruct the minds 
of the people who learnt the lesson and mission of life from the 
hathakas’ narrations of the Puranic tales, The gnomic subhàgitas'? 
culled from the Paficatantra and other works which have embodied in 
them the “experience of the Indian people from time immemorial 
. are here utilised in their proper setting and form and are the 
types of didactic, instruction ‘indulged in by the kathakas. The 
‘long descriptive passages (we .are not referring to the description of 
the marital life of Rama and Sità— which was only introduced from 
the standpoint of fav), often in prose are just the sort of crammed 
. exiracts found in the mannualsof the hathakas, And the last but not the 
least point to be noted in this connection is the introduction of prose 
comments on verses and the general remarks with such words gah: 
(e.g. on pp. 28, 29, 32, 201, 211)" which are minimised in the recen- 
sion of. Madhusüdana, in which a dramatic or rather quasi-dramatic 
turn was sought to be eimpltastesd to keep pace with the name or title 
of the work, 


49 The opening verses in both the versions and verses (XIV.:94) FW AFAT- 
. spp 3: NA... n.n bow the drambha. 
-© 50 E.g. the string of verses in n Dimodare’ s recension IX. 13-2 27 ; as also Wy, IX 
3133, VIR, Siva etc.,.. f : 
51 "Ihe references are all to the printed edition of Dàmodara's recension. 
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It is not at all strange that such a work, conceived, developed and 
elaborated in a period when the anthologist and the kathaka were 
abroad as determining forces of the literary output of a people, should 
be associated in critical tradition with the names of King Bhoja of 
Dhara, the author of the SrAgaraprakáüfa andthe Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana, a grearer name than that of whom it is difficult to mention 
amongst the collectórs -of precious literary gems and of Hanümat, 
the monkey-warrior, well-known for his devotional fervour, The 
association of the former with ihe work. is a legend which the 
‘modern critic would rule’ oui ; but the fact remains ihat in the list 
of works quoted or referred to by that royal author in his two 
encyclopedic treatises are found no less than iweniy works dealing 
with the Raméyana, most. of which are apparently dramas, The 
account at the end of the work in the earlier recension is only a 
modest acknowledgment of the deep debt of ‘gratitude which the 
original compiler owes tó him for having at his disposal ready- 
made quotations to be utilised for his purpose, ‘Daimodara Mira 
only arranged these verses in order and the later redactor Madhu- 
südana Misra in a different land as also with a different view- point 
arranged them more methodically * ( wat aaa ) and: with the 
dramaturgist’s definition -of the sub- class Mahanátaka before him 
(as we have shown above, this sub-class came to be recognised in: 
the-works of theorists sometime between the tenth and the thirteenth. 
centuries) divided it into ten acts. As we have a manuseript in exis- 
tence of Dimodara’ 8 recension which is about sao years old and which 


ne ma. wa ariii frf&sWTzdquuT MERITE AA, | 
saRaRANgE IL mur dÉrqaqg faxa faaara | The commentator 
Mohanadāsa takes TRI with asta. The present-day student of the 
_ history of Sanskrit literature would like to take seth in the sense of ‘cited’ (in 
his works the Srig@raprakiséa and the Sarasvatikantha@bharana), and to cons- 
true FAY (in course of time) with Rreraritqsur MAAA, | The statement SqgTHTZ3 
frag which is almost parallel to the poet Bhavabhüti's assertion QTTY[2T 
gag TAT a aaa aq ‘eat proves to thehistory student that it was an 
epic or narrative undertaking, the qafa of which is noted with a nicety. 

53 It islikely that the original work was not divided into Acts—as some 
mss. in the Dacca collection would warrant. As has been printed out by Dr. De, 
most of the mss., unlike the printed texts published by Rimatarana Siromani 


and Jivananda, divide the work into 10 ankas. The mss. of Damodara’s recension 
(in A. S. B.) has, however, the Act divisions. 
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contains 14 acts?* as in the printed edition, itis clear that Dimodara, 
the earlier redactor, used the name Mahānātala, not quite 
mindful of the implications it involved save and except in this that 
the divisions of the play were to-be designated as akas. The later 
redactor arranged the saraat, seat and evena sperari to make the 
work have a near approach in form io the nataka, ^ In ihe text of 
the earlier redactor (or was it in that of some follower of his ver- 
sion ?) the original epic or narrative nucleus ‘has remained intact, 
The opening verse seam fram FAAARA... 03 well ihe verse 
towards the end zz sfrarasexsaat... ...... ore indieations, if any indi- 
cation is necessary, that to the minds of those that used it, it was 
out and out a work of the dkhydnu type, very ingeniousin iis form and: 
content, As the first verse was not in order with the form of a drama, 
those of a later age thought it prudent to have areq? verses of the set 
type preceding ii?* in the text. Towards ihe end also the very nice 
verses we now have in the printed edition (at least some.of them were 
in the original simpler iext of Dàmodara, as proved by ciiation in 
the Sàrhgadharapaddhati and use in the recension of Madhusüdana) 
were reshuffled and redisiributed and some left out to suit their 
end, ; 
. The alternative title of the work is Haniman-natuka. To ihose 
- who could believe in the legendary account of the composition of the 
work (and none can do it now) this title presents no difficulties. As. 
we have noted’above, thè Sürngadharapaddhati ascribes nine verses 
tò one Hanümat, two of which (90 and 1248) are found in Madhu- ` 
südana's recension of the work (they are: 1,2 and VI, 67 in R. TJ; 
in: Damodara’s recension the latter only appears as XIV. 77. Verse i 
No. 4010 of the Sarngadharapaddhati RASE A fe qa...shown as agratz- 
qa is (witha slight difference in the mode of reading ihe lines) 
IV.2T (R. T.) and V. 12 in Damodara’s recension, Was ihis way, 
of naming the author an oversight on the part of the, anthologist, 
for like all anthologisis, he names authors and not works in pointing 


54 agag anf wae (iae Se Fact He fae 

55 The earliest known mss. in Bengali script of the work in the Dacca, 
' University collection and the Devanagari mss. in the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, both about 200 years old, do not contain this verse. But that 
does not vitiate the argument put forward. Mohanadasa, nota very recent 
commentator, (a. complete mss. of his commentary no, 439 in Peterson's Fifth 
Report, being dated Samvat 1768) notes variants in this verse. 
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out sources ? ‘The poet Hanüimat (this may just as well be a pseudo- 
nym) appears to be well-known to Sàmigadhara as the writer of 
devotional stanzas (Nos. 123-125,128,133,4166), none of which do find 
a place in our work, In the work before. us Hanümat plays a more 
important part and is more intimately connected with the’ dialogue 
than other characters save Rima. If we leave out narrative verses 
in this connection, as well as other verses found in earlier sources, 
we find that in a considerable number of these Hünümat represents 
the spirit of service and devotion, which is what we find eulogised 
and held up as model in Purainic akhyanas. In the earlier redac- 
tion just near ‘the close of the Work we find a dozen, verses 
(XIV. 77-88)*7 which are spoken by Hanümat as the prasasti of 
Rümacandra—very fine verses in their way. These are verses to be 
noted particularly ; any connection they had with-the name Zanüman- 
nátaka fot the play is purely a matter of surmise, A parallel io this, 
however, is to be found in the gare] TAIT,” as told by Jimbavat 
in the. Padmapurdya, | l 
It appears from a comparison of the bhasd-Ramayanas (esp. those 
written in Bengali by writers® like Krittivisa, Ananta, Kavicandra, 
Raghunandana Gosvamin—and to a certain extent the Hindi Réama- 
yana) that the indebtedness of a good number of them for their man- 
ner and matter io the Wahdandtuka is greater than is generally known. 
In several portions (e. g. in the Uttarakanda narration) Kritivüsa's 
Ramayana closely follows the Mahánataka."" The Aigada’s Raybar 
| portion, which, according to scholars, is Kavicandra’s ‘composition, 
` however, has for its. source ihe Ditdigada verse (No. 22 in the 
Kivyamala edition) also utilised in the I/ahanataka (R. T. VII. 14) 
and.need not, therefore, be regarded as spurious. While some of 
‘these writers in vernacular liierature were proficient in Sanskrii, a 


cr Se 


56 E.g. VI. 14, VIL. 43-44. (in Dümodara's recension). : 
7 Wo meet with five more verses in one mss. of Dümodara's récension 
. preserved in the collection of A. S. B. : f 

58 Pudmapurāna, Pátálakhanda, Chap. 71 (Bangabasi edn., Calcutta). 

59 For their date and their indebtedness to the Mahandtuka vide supra 
and Dr. Dinesh Ch. Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature. 

60 Ofcourse, in Madhusüdana's recension, the recension familiar in Bengal. 
There are ‘some verses in both the recensions which may afford some help in 
determining the date and locality of the inception of this compilation. A few 
(e. g. II. 13 only in Damodara’s recension...... VII. 2 (Damodara)=VI. 24 

-(R. T.) and VI. 18 (Damodara - VI. 15) may require a closer study. ` 
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good number had to depend on the narrations -of the hkathukus, 
according to their own admission, 

Thus the Mahànátala has carried the iradition and ideas of fairly 
old writers indirectly through the race of Aathakas (who are, because 
of changed environment, no longer held in high repuie and whose 
race is consequently fast becoming extinct) with whom it has'ever 
been a. cherished asset, hardly inferior in importance to the original 
Ramayana of the ddi-kavi or the Adhydtma-Ramayana, 


SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


Tndo-Greek Coin-Types 


In discussing the different deities on Indo-Greek coins, Mr. White- 
“head observes that “probably the locality where the coin was struck 
i would determine the gòd to whom it would be- dedicated. It is 
‘common for the coins of some one ruler to bear the images of more 

than one deity."* Analogy with Hellenistic practice outside the borders 
‘of India encourages the belief that somé:coin-types were local. 


Zeus Enthroned - KAPISI 
Direct proof that some Greek ‘deities were installed as tutelary 
divinities of cities ruled over by the Indo-Greeks is available. On the 
‘reverse of one type issued by Xucratides we find the figure of Zeus 
Enthroned, with the fore-part of an elephant to the right and a ‘pilos’ 
_ or pointed cap to the left, l bearing the Kharosthi legend, Kavisiye 
nagaradevatà “the city divinity of Kavisi?? (Kapis).t It is" no doubt 
significant that such a label specifying the status of the Greek deity in 
Indian script and language should have been required: we may regard 
it as an announcement of the elevation of the Hellenic deity to the rank 
of a city-divinity of Kapisi. Later Indo-Greeks who minted the type 
omitted the label, apparently recognizing its superfluity. 


City-goddess - PUSKALAVATI 


Another coin shows on the obverse the figure of a goddess in a Greek 
garb, “wearing a mural crown, the emblem of a Greek civic divinity, 
and holding in her right hand a lotus as the tutelary deity of the city 
of Lotuses (Puskalavati). The accompanying Kharosthi legend des- 


* Punjab ‘Museum Catalogue, vol, I, p. 6. 

t+ City-divinities (nagara-devatd) are alluded to in the Kautiliya. Arthasastra, 
Pk. IY, ch. 4 (nagara raja devatà ...... ) in connexion with the topic ‘Foundation of 
Fortresses. It is not unlikely that the 'forepart of elephant’ and the ‘pilos. 
symbolize the people caled Astakenoi and A s pasioi, inhabiting the . 
region between the rivers Kübul and Indus, for whom there are independent coin- 
types figuring the “Elephant’’ and the “Mounted Dioscuri”; see pp. 515-16. 
Amyntas and Herm:eus adopt the ‘pilos’ as head-dress on their Kapisi coins. 


1,H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1034  - : . 14 
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cribes her as ‘the goddess of Puskalavati’ (Pakjialavadi devada) ; aud it 
is quite possible that lier name may lie hidden in khe three illegible 
Kharosthi characters on the left (-save)." On the reverse of this piece 
-oceurs the figure of a bull, described as such in the accompanying 
legends, in Kharosthi (usabhe) as well as in Greek (tauros). Since the 
coinage of this region continued for several cent uries to exhibit the bull, 
' it is permissible to think. that this animal was an object of special 
. devotion in the locality. We may perhaps also avcribe to local reverence 
the appearance of various animals on Indian ‘pre-Hellenic’ coins; so 
that the piece just described would illustrate the manner in which an 
anthropomorphic tutelary divinity was combined with an old-established . 
animal-motif found on the earlier indigenous mintage. It is noteworthy 
-that no monarch's name occurs on this exemplar of Puskalavati mintage : 
‘the city was apparently being administered as a ‘republic’ with a 
constitution modelled on the Greek city-state. 
What appears to. be the same deity, but dressed in Indian 
- robes, figures on certain coins issued by Panta leon aud 
“Agathocles. On the obv. there is *maneless lion,’ with the Gk. . 
legend Basileos Pantaleontos or Basileos A gathokleous ; the rev. shows 
the deity, lotus in hand, with the Brahmi legend rajine Patalevasa — 
or rajine Agathukleyasa. It must bea type initiated by Pantaleon and 
followed, by Agathocles. The device ‘maneless lion’ seems to have been 
suggested by. the personal name Panta leon. The other prince 
Agathocles gives, on a very Indian type of his mintage (‘Stiipa: Tree 
within railing’), besides the transliteration Agathuhkleyasa, a Prekrit 
rendering of his own name as hitajasume, in the Kharosthi script; bear- : 
ing witness.to a desire for making. his name understood by his 
Indian subjects. On another type of Agathocles (‘Stipa: Symbol’), we 
find only this Prakrit rendering in Khurosthi, the transliteration being - 
omitted. Later Indo-Greeks.forsook the Bralani script and the practice 
of translating their own names on their coinage. Perhaps, the know- 
. ledge of Greek amongst their Indian subjects made such progress that | 
it was not felt necessary to exhibit a translation. Whatever the reason 


for the later phenomenon, there can be no doubt that both Pantaleon 


-i Cambridge Hisl. of India, p. 557. 
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and Agathocles were deeply affected by Indian influence in devising 
their coins. . We should not be surprised therefore to find them figuring 
on their mintage the tutelary deity of Puskalavati, lotus in hand, dressed 
in Indian mode. No support can be lent to tke usual view that the 
figure is an Indian dancing-ginl, for such a subject would be abhorrent to 
all numismatic tjadition in India. : 

Cunningham records that 'the find-spots of the coins of Pantaleon 
and Agathocles are, ‘Western Punjab, Kabul and Kandakar. This 
agrees fairly with ihe. localization of their common type, withthe 
‘maneless lion’ on obv., in Puskalavati. The same goddess appears 
` Jater, with the cornucopia instead of the lotus, on coins of Philoxenus 
and Hippostratus.? l i 

Some connexion of both Pantaleon and Agathocles wit the cult of 
Nysa appears to be suggested by tke circumstance that both struck a type: 
in nickel—a. peculiar metal—with a bust of Dionysuson obv. and a 
‘maneless lion’ touching vine with paw om rev.; for, as we know 
from classical sources, the people of Nysa convinced Alexander of their 
special association with Dionysus and the vine cult. 


Athene Promachos - SABAIA . 


Of all the coin-types, that characterized by a representation of 
“Athene Promachos” is the most important. Tt is a type used by no 
less ‘han fourteen successive monarchs, commencing with Menander, and 
claims the distinction of having been adopted by an Indian prince, 
Bhadrayasas. Professor Rapson locates this type, as well as the type 
'. ‘Apollo: Tripod’, in eastern Punjab. I propose io assign the ‘Athene 
Promachos’ type more definitely to S à kala, the capital of Menander, 


described as very prospérous in the Milindapatha, and known to 


2 T have seen a copper coin in the collection of Mr. A. Ghose, procured from 

the Taxila. region, with one side blank, depicting caifya, ‘pile of balls' (P Hindu 
` temple) and a standing figure. veiled, “carrying cornucopia; cf. Rapson, Indian 
Coins, pl. I. 11. The specimen seems to indicate an attempt to introduce a purely 
Greek deity ab Puskalivati, ‘before the compromise reflected in the republican 
type showing the goddess with lotus in hand, instead of cornucopia. Upon coins 
of Peukolaos, who derives his name from the city, the goddess figures once more 
with the lotus. l 
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Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) as bearing the alternative designation 
'Euthymedia,': rightly emended to ‘Euthydemia’ and connected with 
Kuthydemus, the founder of the family to which: Menander belonged. 
The continuity of the type ‘Athene Promachos’ answers perfectly to the 
unbroken prosperity of Sakala from the second. century B.C. to the second 
century A.D. A rival claim of the type ‘Apollo: Tripod’—the only 
other type that might be thought of in connection with Sakala—must 
be rejected on the sole but sufficient ground that there are no issues of 
Mepander bearing this type, which would he inexplicable if the type 
had belonged to his capital. It is Ageordingly noti surprising to find 
that, onthe copious silver miniage of Mena pander, the types are practically 
confined to ‘Athene Promachos’—a “fact noted by Cunnigh'am—his 
other silvér types being few and rare. The Periplus of the Erythraan 
Sea (c. 10 A.D.), a handbook for. Græco-Indian commerce, relates that 
‘ancient drachmæ are current in Barygaza bearing inscriptions in. Greek 
letters and the devices of those who reigned after Alexander, Apollo- 
dotus and Menander.’ Here we seem to have a clear allusion to the 
circumstances that.the t ypes established by Apollodotus and Menander 
were taken up and continued by some of their successors. 


Elephant: Bull - NORTH-EASTERN PUNJAB 


There is one type which can with confidence be localized in 
north-eastern Punjab: it is the type ‘Elephant: Bull’ common to the 
coinage of Apollodotus, Heliocles, Maues, Azilises,. Azes, Zeionises 
. (satrap) and Rudravarma. The type is esssentially Indian -and must 
have been borrowed first by Apollodotus from the native currency.. We 
may determine the locality where the type was current from the circum- 
‘Stance that, on coins of this type minted by Rudravarmá, both Brahmi 
and Kiharosthi legends occur. This shows that it belongs to an area 
where both scripts, Brihmi and Kharosthi, were in vogue. The same 
characteristic may be noticed in the mintage of Dharaghoga and of 
Amoghabhiti. J udging by every indication we are led to think of north- 
eastern Punjab.* Epigraphie corroboration is provided. by the Kanhiara — 
inscription, executed i in duplicate on the same stone, i in Br ühmi as well 


3 Of. Camb. Hist. Ind., p. 697. 
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as in Kharosthi. Agreeably to this location, we find Dharüghosa imi- 


tating the coins of Azilises—a clear sequel to close proximity.. 


Apollo: Tripod - soUurI-WESTERN PUNJAR 


The type ‘Apollo: Tripod’ is probably to be located, in-south- 
western Punjab, adjacent to the area of the type ‘Elephant: Bull’; a 
variety, ‘Apollo: Diadem’ being peculiar to Apollodotus I, struck pro- 
bably on the occasion of his coronation. Such a location is suggested 
_ by the circumstance that we have only two types from Apollodotus I— 

,'Elephant: Bull’ and ‘Apollo: Tripod’ (the type ‘Apollo: Diadem’ 
being merely a variety)—one of which (‘Klephant: Bull’) has to be 
‘assigned to north-eastern Punjab. An interaction between the two 
‘types, natural to neighbouring localities, is evidenced by the existence 
of the types ‘Hlephant : Tripod’ and ‘Bull: Tripod’. The former bears 
the name of Zoilus Soteros who also minted the type ‘Apollo: Tripod’. 
"The latter bears no legend but is usually ascribed tp Apollodotus II who 
likewise minted the ‘Apollo : Tripod'-type. "Whatever we may think 
of the latter ascription, we cannot ignore the fact that the types 
‘Klephant: Tripod’ and ‘Bull: Tripod’ are linked not: only by the re- 
verse-device but also by their employment of the ‘heed-and-reel’ 
ornament, of Seleucidan parentage, employed by the earlier Indo- 
Greeks(—) Mucratides, Plato, Heliocles—but abandoned by their succes- 
sors till the age of Hippostratus. We may surmise that the capital of 
Apollodotus I lay in the vicinity of Multan which, by virtue of its 
strategic position, could maintain itself as an independent kingdom in 
later times. The antiquity of Multan is attested by a reference in 
Utpala (cited by Alberuni)' to its changes of designation in different 
yugas; it, having been originally called Kasyapapura, then Hamsapura, 
Bagapura, Sambapura,* and then Mülasthàna. Alberuni (IT, 184) records 
further that ‘the Hindus of Multan have a festival which is called Samba- 


puraydtré; they celebrate it in honour of the Sun, and wor ship him’. 


4 India, ed. Sachau, I. 298. 
5 The reading adopted by Sachau is Sāmbhapura which should.be corrected 
to Sémbapure. Has Bagapura anything to do with Bhayadatta of Mahābhārata? 
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‘Yuan Chwang describes the Sun-temple at Multan as ‘magnificent and 
profusely decorated’, adding that ‘the image of the Sun-deva is cast in: 
yellow gold and ornamented, with rare gems ... Tbe kings and high 
families of the five Indies never fail to make their offerings of gems and- 
precious stones ‘(to this Deva)’. Such splendour and reputation 
with royalty should lead us to think that the Sun-worship at Multan was, 
already i in the 7th cent. A.D., an ancient royal institution, possibly 
.going back to the days of Apollodotus I who may well have heen the 
first to establish here the cult of the Greek Sun-god IU constituted 
into the tutelary deity of his capital, Multan. 

One adaptation of the ‘Apollo: Tr ipod?-ty pe set up by TRE I 
stands to the credit of Euthydemus IT; the ‘bust of Apollo’ on obv. being 
affiliated, in point of portraiture, to. the royal bust, evidently implying 
a naive assumption .of divinity. Its localization may be sought, for 
somewhere in Ariana, west of the Indus, not far away from the domi- 
nions of Apollodotus, since the type is in nickel—a peculiar alloy charac- 
teristic of his age and apparently not used for money struck east of the 
Indus—and since, as we shall see (p. 518 infra),  Kuthydemus II 


minted types cónnecting him with Shorkot and Sehwan. . . 


Nike - NICAEA 


"We find many of the Indo-Greeks figuring ‘Nike’ on their mintage.- 
The idea of connecting the type with Nicaea, the Greek city plant- 
ed by. Alexander on the eastern bank of the Jhelum where- he defeated. 
Porus, has been suggested already. 

It must he remembered however that there was ‘anotlier Nicæa in. 
‘the Kabul region, already in the days of Alexander. Noteworthy’ also 
is the circumstances that coins of the ‘Nike’-type struck by Sanahares, 
Orthagnes, Gondophernes, Abdagases and Pacores, all bear'on obv. a 
‘Bust of King’ in Parthian style; so that ‘Nike’ in such cases 
may be reasonably traced to a Parthian prototype such as is found on 
coins of Vonones I. 


King on pramcing horse (— Bucephalus) — - BUCEPHALA 


The type bearing on the rev. ‘king on pr ancing horse! I propose to 
assigh to Bucephala, the other Greek city planted by Alexander ` 
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on the western bank of the Jhelum, opposite Nicwa. lt was minted by 
Antimachus Nikephorus, Philoxenus,, Hippostratus, Nikias, Hermaeus 
(with Calliope); and the coins of Nikias are confined, to the Jhelum 
district wherein Bucephala was situated. I¥ is clearly related to the 
decadrachm struck by Alexander after his victory over Porus, ‘figuring 
the conqueror mounted on a pranciny. horse (= Bucephalus), pursuing 
Porus seated on a caparisoned elephant. ^ We cannot fail io note that 
‘coins of this type, even those minted by Hermæus whose other coins 
betray a sad lack of technical skill, are witkoui exception executed in 
good Hellenistic style such as we might expect in mini-producis of a 
Greek city. The persistent Hellenism of Bucephala was highly esteem- 
ed by Plutarch (Ist-2nd century A.D.), and the city is mentioned by 


Ptolemy. 


Pilei of Dioscuri + YAXILA 


Eucratides initiated two coin-types connected with the worship of 
Castor and Pollux corresponding t o the Indian Asvins. One type shows 
the pointed caps (pilei) of the Dioscuii, with palms.. The type has 
been assigned to Taxila. It occurs on the mintage of Antialcidas whose 
rule over Taxila is attested by the Besuagar inscription of Heliodorus; 
it occurs also on the issues of. Liaka Kusulaka, a satrap of Maues, 
whose name is mentioned,in the Taxila copper-plate inscribed, in the 
*yeur 78’ in the reign of mwuhàrája mahamta Moya, identified with 
Maues,’ . 


[ 


Mounted Dioscuri - ASPASTIOL 


The other type represents the Dioscuri mounted on: steeds, and 
is adhered to by only one: other Indo-Greek prince, Diomedes. . It may 
‘perhaps be connected with the Aspasiol, a . people encountered hy 


Alexander in the mountainous. district watered by, the Kunar or 


6 Smith, Eurly History’ ‘uf India, 8rd cd., pl. facing p: 72, no. 1; see also 
volume 1I of plates in Camb. Anc. Hist.,.10, and Camb, Hist. Ind., pl. I. 16. 

7 The year 78 may be referred to the Vikrama era. Some coins of Maues are 
dated in the Seleucidan era (A/T =‘year 301’). His bust occurs on coins of his 
protégé Sanab (who also issued coins dated 1/T = ‘year 310’) as well .as oh coins 
of his satrap Rajuvula (of the ‘Athene Promachos’-type). 
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Alishung, not far from Kapist which formed part of the empire of 
Kueratides; As pa corresponding lo Lranian spe, Sanskrit ° zi sva, 
‘steed’. 


Elephant - AS'TARENOI 
According to Strabo (XV. 27): “Next to the Kophes-ihere comes 
the river Indus. The regions between these two streams are possessed 
by the Ast akenoi, the Masianoi, the Nysaioi, and 
the Aspasioi,” (McCrindle’s translation). The Astakenol may 
be plausibly connected with Skt. hasti, ‘elephant’; and the coin-type 
‘Bust of ruler: Mlephant' becomes assignable to this area. We have 
such coins from lleliocles and Antialeidas amongst Indo-Greeks; and 
— beth are known to have held territories near the Astakenoi-area. 


: Heracles - SHonkor, ete. 
Glancing over other types issued by the Indo-Greeks, we come 
across-two Which seem explicable in the light of statements made by 
Strabo. - Megasthenes has recorded a Greek impression of the fact when 
“he‘notes: : ‘The Sibai, itis said, were the descendants of ihe men who 
had accompanied Heracles in his expedition. They had preserved tokens 
of their descent, for they wore skins like Heracles and carried the 
club and had the figurs of a club branded on their oxen and mules;"' 
: The Sibai are obviously the Sibis of Indian tradition. Conformably 
to Greek mentality, we may suppose: that the -‘Heracles’-type was 
established by the Indo-Greeks i in recognition of the SECUN Aon of 
the Sibis. 

—— Where the Sibis had their: seat may be surniised fairly from. such 
evidence as we possess. An inscription incised. on a cauldron discovered 
at Shorkot belonging to the 4th century A.D., contains the name 
Sibi-pura, applied- apparently to the locality where the cauldron was 

“found. Shorkot would thus appear to lave been regarded, as the 
capital’ of the Sibis at least as early as the ath century A.D. -Tke 
limit. is pushed back to the 4th Shiny B.C. by tke assertion of Quintus 


Ne 


8: In Matsya Purana, (ch. 191), the river Sindhu sale is said to how. past 
Sibapaura. . oN ' 
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` Curtius: "Then he (Alexander) came to the tract of country where 
the ILydaspes falls into the Acesines from which he fell down the con- 
Huences of these rivers into the territory of the Sobii," — He then landed 
his forces, marched. 250 siadia (=30 miles, approx.) into the country 
and took the capital. There can be little doubt that the Sobii 
are Bibis; the o heing preserved in the name Shorkot, Raverty has 
shown that the Chenab river formerly pursued a course to ihe east of 
Shorkot.?® 
The Sibis (Sivis) are, in the Ry-reda (VII. 18. 33), allies of 
Pakthas, Bhalinasas, and other iribes against king Sudás.^ Vedie 
scholurs, counect Puktha with Pakhtu und Pastu, whe names applied 
still to the dialects prevailing amongst the Pathans, in Afghanisian east 
of the Helmund river as well as in the North-West Frontier province 
, rougldy corresponding to ancient Gandhara. The tribal name Bhaldanas 
has likewise been authoritatively connected with the name of Bolan Pass. 
It cannot therefore be considered a risky guess, to connect with the 
triblname Sibi the name, Sibi applied to a town in Baluchistan, 
of great strategic importance, about 88 miles S.W. of Quetta, noi far 
from the Bolan Pass. Assurance on the proposed connexion is provided 
by the find, at Quetta, of a bronze (oi copper?) statuette, 2} feet high, 
depicting Heracles with lion-skin. The town Sibi was known under 
the name Siwi io Shah Beg Khan who found it fourshing and pre 
ferred it to Quetta, as a place of 1esidence, when forced io evacuate 
Kandahar." . ` 
Possibly also, ihe river-name Zhobi-Zhob, which gives the district 
Zhob (east of. Quetta) its name, isa cognate of tle tribal name Sibi; a 
more correct form being Jziob (according to Raveriy)? 
Below Shorkot, further down ‘the river Indus, we come across 
another iown-name clearly : connected with the Sibis. This is 


Sehwan, known to the early Arab writersus Siwi-stan.™4 


9 JASB., 1892, pp. 343-6. : 

10 Some of these tribes have heen identified by the present writer with tribes 
figuring on Egyptian monuments as allied against Mineptah and Rameses LIE; see . 
Studia Indo-lranica (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 177 ff. 

11 JASB., vol. lvi, pt. i, p. 163, pl. X. 12 Raverty, op. cit., p. 312 n. 

13 lbid., p. 306n. 14 Ibid., p. 315 n. 
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‘Another area of Sibi-seitlement is indicated by coins found at 
Nagri, near Chitor, bearing the legend Majhimikaya Sibi janapeadasa, 
. ‘of the Sibi-jünapada, in Madhyamiki.’ We know from Pataiijali 
ihat Madhyamiki was besieged by the Greeks shortly’ before he, wrote 
about it in his WMahabhasyas and, in view of Strabo's assertion that 
 dt'was Menander who” penetrated furthest, we may assign the 

IIeraclean coin-types (‘Club’, ‘Tion-skin’) of Menander to this 
region.!5 

The varieties’ of ‘ITeracles’-type may be localized conjec- 
turally. Euthydemus I strikes the variety *leraeles seated on rock’. 
That it pertains to some such city as Sibi in Ariana is indicated 
by . several circumstances. — Kuthydemus Y never owned much 
territory east of ile Indus which formed the boundary between India 
and Ariana as known to Eratosthenes and Strabo (3rd-1lst century B.C.). 
There are ‘Saka’ issues of the type ‘Heracles sented on rock’ bearing the 
name of Euthydemus, evidently struck during the Saka occupation of 
Ariana. The only Indo-Greek ruler to follow the type is Agathocleia 

“(with Strato I), which would be strange if the type had, belonged to 
India proper:: A revival of the variety, finally, is noticeable in the 
mintage of Spalagadames and Spalahores (ist century A.D.), whose coins 
mostly come from the region known as Ariana. P 

With Shorkot or Sibi-pura we may specifically associate the variety 
‘Bust of Heracles’ occurring in the coinage of Kutlydemus I, Demetrius, 
Euthydemus II, Lysias, Theophilus and Strato I. Its continuity shows 
its importance and justifies its assignment to the Sibi-capital. 

Of the three remaining varieties, all representing Heracles in a 
standing posture, one is found only on the mintage of Lysias: it 
depicts the demi-god uot only with tke ‘club’ and the ‘lion-skin’ but 
with the additional attribute ‘palm’. In view of the local type of 


` Taxila being ‘Palms and pilei of Dioscuri’, we are led to think of á 


15 There is a place called Asind, on the river Khari; about 50 miles 
south of Ajmir,. which I would identify with As inda of Ptolemy (§ 60) who 
places a-town Theophila about one degree due south of Asinda. The name is 
reminiscent of the Indo-Greek prince Theophilus whose coin-types are exclusively 
Heraclean; and. the locality is near Nagri, where Sibi-coins occur. Excavation in | 
this region may solve the problem some day. a 
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region not very far away, particularly because we possess joint coins 
of Lysias and Auntialcidas, and the rule of Antialeidas a. Taxila is 
attested by the Besnagar. epigraph. Tt looks- likely that Lysias 
possessed all the territory between the Indus and the J kelum, south of. 
the Salt Range which would prove to be some sort of a natural’ boundary. 
We cannot, however, on that score, restrict the dominions of Lysias to 
the region east of the Indus, which flowed in these days much further 
east than now.'* If the Sibi-area hag been rightly held to have embraced 
the region watered by the Zhobi river, some important town in this region 
may claim to be. considered as the locality where Lysias minted his 
unique type representing Heracles with ‘palm.’ 

Ptolemy’s Geography will probably help to throw some light. He 
names only two cities between the Indus and the Jhelum, namely, 
Ithagouros and Taxila, Ithagouros being to the north-east of Taxila; 
so that both lay north of the Salt Range. South of that Range, the 
geographer enumerates no other town; but he gives a list of twelve 
places 'along the river' (scil. the Indus), namely: Embolima, Penta- 
gramma, Asigramma, T'ansa,! Aristobathra; Azika, Pardabathra, 
Piska, Pasipeda, Sousikana, Bonis, Kolaka. Of these, Embolima has 
' been identified with Amb?’ and must in any event be placed above 
the junction of the two, rivers, Indus and Kabul. I propose 
to identify Tiansa with T a u n s a, near the place where the combined 
waters of the Luni and the Sangar join the Indus. It must have 
been an important site. ; 

We may also conjecture that the confluence of the Punjab rivers was 
a point of great strategic importance and was marked by some fortified 
city which is probably named in Ptolemy’s enumeration but which 
defies identification at present owing tó the shifting of the rivers. The 
- ‘gonfluence’ would be in the Sibi-area, and may claim a Heraclean coin- 
type. Alternatively, we may réserve a type for Banagara, 8 town 
named by Ptolemy along with Sabana (possibly Sib i) as lying to 
the west of the Indus “at some distance." . This Bana gara seems 
identifiable with M innagara of Scythia? in the Periplus. 

16 Raverty, op. cit., p. 301 ff. 


17 Tho reading is given by Renou in his ed. of Ptolemy. 


18 But see Stein, On Alesander s. truck, where- ib is placed higher up. ` 
, : 
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The coin-type in which Heracles is dèpiċted crowning himself, 
occurs on the mintage of Demetrius and Theophilus, and re-appears 
later on the coins of Spalahores and Spalagadames (with the name of 
Vonones!? on obv.). This indicates tefiitory west of the Indus. Since 
the only other type minted by Theophilus (‘Bust of Heracles’) is reason- 
ably ascribed to Shorkot, we may perhaps localize at Banagara or the 
confluence the type ‘Standing Heracles, crowning: himself.’ 

If now we assign to Sehwan (Siwi-stan) the type ‘Standing 
Heracles, holding diadem,’ we would hardly be very wide of the mark. 
The type was issued by Euthydemus I, Kuthydemus II and Zoilus 
Diceus. Such s location harmonizes with the fact that Eutbydemus II 
strikes. the type ‘Bust of Heracles’ indicating dominion over Shorkot, 
as also the type ‘Apollo: T ripod? plausibly associated with a région not 
far’ removed from Multan (p. 5 supra). Mithradates I of Parthia 
struck this type, some specimens being dated. 140-39 B.C., apparently 
after his conquests in the direction of India. The same Parthian 
monarch also minted ihe types “Bust of Heracles: Elephant" and 
“Bust of ruler: Mounted. Dioscuri,” ‘attesting conquest of Shorkot 
and the Aspasioi. 

The different varieties of tle ‘Heracles’-type, as minted by the Indo- 
Greeks, may be thus localized. The result is conveniently shown below 
in tabular form : . l 


- 


BEHWAN BANAGARA TAUNBA SIBI — p SHORKOT SIBT- COLONIES 





Standing Standing i 
Heracles, |- Heracles, ganding Seated "Bust of n hute of 
holding crowning eIUC on, Heracles Heracles eracies, e.g. 
diadem himself with palm club, Lion-skin 


| —— 


Demetrius Demetrius Lysias Euthydemus I|Euthydemus I Menander 
Euthydemus I Theophilus 








Agathocleia {Demetrius 


Zoilus Spalahora and Strato I [Euthydemus Il 
Spalagadama | 
4(‘Vononeg’- Spalahora Lysias 
group) . Spalagadama |Theophilus 
' |Strato I 


: 


19 Probably identical with Vonones I of Parthia (c. 8-11 A.D.). 
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` Zeus with thunderbolt '- SWAT VALLEY 


Another Indian divinity which the Greeks recognized as their own 
Zeus Ombrios". Unfortunately, the locality where this worship 
prevailed is not defined by Strabo. A Zeus-cult in the Kapisy region is, 
as we have seen, 'oncretely indicated by the “Zeus enthroned""-type of 
Eucratides; but there it is not Zeus Ombrios (i.e. ‘the Rainy). Some 
connection with Gandhara. seems to be implied by two considerations. 
The  Greco-Buddhist art of  Gandhàra invariably depicts a 
thunder-bearing figure known under the name Vajrapani as attending 
on the Buddha; in later times, Vajrapini appears as a Bodhisattva. He 
seems to have been originally nothing less than thundering 
Indra who was made subordinate to Buddha when Buddhism gained 
the upper hand in this area. As early as the Ry-reda (I. 32), we meet with 
references to Indra's Rain-inducing capacity, thanks to his thunder he so 
effectively wielded, against the dragon Vrtra that was witholding the 
rains. On the analogy of Vedic Dual Divinities like Mitra-Varuna, we 
may well suppose that, with the advent of Buddha-worship into a 1egion 

where the cult of the Rainy Indra prevailed, there was evolved the dual 
divinity, B u d dh a-Indra;and that the Buddhist artists, taking their 
cue from the dominant Buddha-worshippers, made Indra an attendant 
upon Buddha. It is noteworthy that the occurrence of Vajrapüni as an 
invariable attendant upon Buddha is characteristic of Grzco-Duddhist 
art—a circumstance pointing to Gandhaia and proximate regions, colo- 
niged mosi profusely by Greek settlers, as the-cradle of this Dual Divi- 
nity. -If this indication ean be taken as a guide, and the certain ascrip- 
tion of the ‘Zeus enthroned'-type to Kapisi be considered alongside of ii, 
we may with some confidence look for a localization of the type ‘Stand- 
ing Zeus, with thunderbolt’ within an area. answering to Gandhara or 


its Immediate neighbourhood. ae 


20 Yuan chwang (Beal, Records ete., p. 125 associates the Swit Valley region 
(called U-chang-na) with a tale of Buddha “when he was Sakra“ i.e. lndra). 
Perhaps the fusion of the two cults was helped by recognition of affinity between 
SakrsandSükya 

Asoka also ssems to refer a tlundercult in this area. if Bühler was right 
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The type ‘Standing Zeus holding thunderbolt’ was first struck by 
Heliocles, to the Attic as well as to the Indian weight-standard. It 
afterwards re- appears; along "with the ‘Seated Heracles’-type of 
Heliocles, on coins of the Vonones-group found more plentifuly at 
‘Kandahar than at Begram: or in the Punjab. A variety, showing the . 
‘thunderbolt on the point ‘of being hurled by Zeus was issued by 
Archebius alone among, ‘the Indo-Greeks and-recurs on Indo- Scythian 
mintage, We may. p the type and its variation byzÁrch ebius perhaps 
to. the. Swat Valley regions yielding the most numerous specimens of 
Græco-Buddhist sculpturé figuring. Vajrapani,. and. not: far from 
the site of N ysa where Alexander came across an eanly Greek colony 
devoted ta Dionysus. a s M 
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The Relations hetweer the Civil and Military Authorities 
in the early days of British Rule 


The history of a trading corporation witch PE with the sole 
desire of pursuing commerce, yet gradually extended its acitvities over 
the political sphere until at last it became the undisputed sovereign 
` power in India must always remain something of a mystery. But 
whenever an institution is set up with one particular.end in view and 
is used later for purposes for which it was never ‘designed, the result 
is always unsatisfactory. , The transition is necessarily painful and 
slow. The military annals of the East India Company afford many 
striking illustrations on the point. Put perhaps the most crucial and 
baffling problem which confronted the company during the early stages 
of their rule was the relations which should subsist between their civil 
and the military authorities. 

` From the time that; the Douigany established their several factories, 
it became necessary to enrol: ‘guards for their protection, But these men 
really consisted of ill- disciplined Europeans and native peons, more 
fitted to be called chowkidars than soldiers. In 1668 Bombay was trans- 
ferred by Charles II tó the Company and on that occasion the garrison 
which formed a detachment of King's troops accepted the Company's 
service.” . | l l 

Tho. real beginning of the Company’ s army may be dated from 1748 
when an appreciable number of recruits was raised at Madras to meet 
the menace of the French.: : This force was commanded by Major 
Lawrence: who received his commission from the Company. The 
exmaple of Madras was soon followed by Bengal where Clive after the 
the Battle of Plassey raised a separate establishment for that presidency. 
The foundation being thus laid, the army continued to grow.? 


1 One of the causes which'had induced the King to part with the island is 
specially noteworthy. This was the:violent disputes which had broken out between 
Bir George Lucas, the Governor of Bombay, and the Company’s representative at 
. Surat, on acount of the former as an officer of the King claiming precedence over 
the latter —The Army in India and its Evolution (1924), p. 3. 

2 For a brief account see Sir George Chesney,. Indian Polity (1894). 
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But apart from the Company's army, it must be emphasized that 
-there was a small force of His Majesty which had. found its way 10 
India. The first regitnent was the 39th Foot which reached Madras as 
early as 1754, took part in the relief of Calcutta two years later, and also 
participated in the victory of Plassey. It was then broken up, but in 
1758 several new regiments arrived in Madras in pursuance of the plan 
of ‘the elder Pitt to jneet the French in all parts cf the globe. ‘In 
1759 one of these regiments was transferred to Bengal and Kyte Coote, 
thé Officer Commanding, was appointed by the Company their 
Commander-in-Chief. This is a significant fact, for it’ shows that over 
the joint forces—the Company’s'as well as the King’s—the command 
was vested not in an officer belonging to‘the Copmainy’ 8 service but to 
the King’s. ye» 

The existence of two rival armies side by side occasioned miuch of 
the future trouble. Wach derived its authority from a different source. 
Tlie . officers of the Royal troops were appointed by the British 
Commander-in-Chief and were responsible to h im.' The officers of the 
Company's forces, on the other hand, were appeinted by the Court of 
Directors and took their orders from them. The regulitions also by 
which promotions w ere. deiei mined and discipline maintained were 
- distinct for each of ‘the two forces. And yet in spite of’ all these 
differences, they served as a common whole out of which officers were 
selected for garrison or field duty: It is clear, therefore; that the system 
was highly objectionable, although some degree of unity w as achieved 
by the fact that the entire amy was understood to be under ‘the control 
of the Governor and Council in each presidency. š 

But there was a perceptible, tendency on the part of the Roy al freon 
{o belittle the authority of the Government and sometimes openly to 
set it at. defiance. They could not forget that they derived their 
own authority f 10m the King, while the President and Council were mere- 
ly the representatives of a mercantile company. The events of the Second 
Mysore War may be cited as illustrative instances. 


On the eve of its commencement, Sir Eyre Coote, the Commander- 


3 Much- interesting information on the subject is contained in the Report of 
the Select Committee on Military Affairs (1832). 
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in-Chief, enunciated the theory -of military independence in unmistak- 
able terms.: His view was that the Royal army or navy was not bound 
to yield unquestioned obedience to the civil power but could exercise 
its own discretion ; and that-the powers of the Government were limited 
solely to making a request for assistance, which could be granted or re- 
fused according to the judgment of the Commander-in-Chief or the 
Admiral. He stated, ‘‘The President and Council of ever y settlement must 
certainly be the judges, when or how, the service of His Majesty’s forces, 
either of fleet or army, appears to be necessary for their protection or 
defence, and immediately from themselves the requisition must come 
to the Admiral or myself. We are then to be the judges whether the 
circumstances so represented to us render it necessary to comply with 
the requisition, and for our conduüct.therein in granting or refusing it, 
we are answerable to His Majesty. In other words, the executive and 
the military were co-ordinate authorities with equal powers. Admiral 
Hughes was as uncompromising aì Coote. He censured án officer 
roundly for proposing to proceed with his ship to Bengal on the appli- 
cation of the Madras Government, and declared that, “neither the 
Governor-General and his Council nor any other Presidency of the 
. Company shall meddle in the command of His Majesty’ 8 ships serving 
under me.’’® 

It is impossible "m the Government could have allowed to go un- 
challenged the pretensions of the Royal forces. Under the law the 
Governor ‘and Council were responsible for the civil as well as the 
military affairs. of the presidency in. their charge, and to have withdrawn 
their control from the military field would have amounted to an abdi- 
cation of their authority. In these circumstances it was idle to expect 
that the war could be carried on with any amount of success. The 
Government and the army ‘instead. of helping -each other indulged 
ceaselessly in mutual recriminations.! Lord . Macartney, the Governor; 
tried to win over the Commander-in-Chief by cordiality and good 


| .4 India Office MSS. The Home Miscellaneous Series, 149, pp. 472-3. 
6 H. C. Wylly, Sir Eyre Coote, p. 327. 
' 6 Cf. Madras letter to the Directors, Oct., 31, 1782, Home Miscellaneous, 171, 
pp. 41-188. i 
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humour. ‘In fact, I court him like a mistress, and humour him like 
a child," he wrote to Macpherson.’ But.Coote obstinately refused to 
give way.’ He demanded that he should be invested with uncontrolled 
command over all the forces serving in the Carnatic, and he was sup- 
ported by the Supreme Government. It is indeed surprising that 
Warren Hastings should have for a moment countenanced such a claim 
which annihilated the power of the executive altogether. But the 
reasons are probably to be found partly in his conviction that it were 
better to concentrate all authority in the Commander-in-Chief rather 
than allow it to be disputed by rival antagonists, and partly in the 
jealousy which he entertained against Lord Macartney. The latter 
had a number of advantages on his side. A man of marked ability and 
with high social connections, he had had considerable experience in 
the diplomatic and consular service. He possessed also the doubtful 
privilege of being the Governor-General designate and therefore a.rival 
of Warren Hastings.° 
^ Ona strong representation by the Madras Government, the plenary 
powers of the Commander-in-Chief were allowed to be withdrawn. 
Thereupon Sir Eyre Coote threw up his command in disgust and pro- 
ceeded to Bengal on the plea of ill-health. , 
He was succeeded by Major-General James Stuart, the senior officer 
in the Royal army, who received the Company’s Commission us 
Commander-in-Chief. But from the beginning he adopted the same 
ungracious and implacable attitude as had disfigured the relations of 
his predecessor with the Government. Without expressly declaring 


himself to be independent of the civil power he came perilously near 


7 J. Barrow, Some Account of the Public Life of the Eurl of Macartuey, 
1, p. 140. 

8 Possibly one of the reasons for the weakness of Macartney's position was 
that unlike Hastings he had not received his commission of appointment as 
‘Governor and Commander-in-Chief,’ Home Miscellaneous, 24, pp. 214 & 158. 

9 Hastings had no great love for Macartney. On Feb., 24, 1784 he wrote to 
his wife: “I would give one half of my life for the certainty of beginning the 
other half with you tomorrow. But I would not wish even for the immediate 
possession of such a blessing at the purchase of such mortification as to be thrust 


out of my seat by such fellows as Lord Macartney, Mr. Francis, and Gen. Richard 
Bmith." 


E 
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it, and on one occasion when asked to interfere in a case where an 
officer of His Majesty’s troops had refused to comply with a requisition 
from the civil authorities, he maintained that there were circumstances 
when a requisition of Government concerning the employment of His 
Majesty’s troops might be refused by the Officer Commanding.!* 
l It is unnecessary here to recall tke various instances of Stuart’s 
disobedience, except io point out that the Government felt compelled 
in September 1783 io take the decisive step of dismissing him from the 
Company’s service. At the same time they appoinied Major-General 
‘Sir John Burgoyne, the next senior officer in His Majesty’s service 
to take the command. Thig they did because the dismissal of Stuart 
from the Company’s service in their view involved also the loss of his 
rank in the King’s service which could be valid so long only as he 
was in that service or else employed by the Compàny.!! 
The events following the dismissal of General Stuart deserve to be 

narrated in some detail. Burgoyne was at once saluted as the new Com- 
mander-in- Chief, but he had doubts whether his elevation was legal. He 
thought, and this was the prevailing opinion in tke Royal troops, that 
the Government were not empowered to dismiss a king's officer. He, 
_ therefore, sought an interview with the Governor to whom he explained 
that if Stuart had been guilty of great crimes, he should be secured, and 
‘then ‘I should know what to do’, but that so long as he wag free, he 
must obey him as his superior officer. He added that Stuart had told 
liim in conversation that he would send orders that night to the King's 
troops.!? ' 

This created no doubt a grave situation. Here was a dismissed 
officer threatening to issue orders to a section of the army and that army 
willing to obey him. Macartney wisely decided to detain Burgoyne and 
in the meanwhile effected the arrest of Stuart, 

By his timely action the Governor prevented a possible: civil war. 
Colonel Pearce, a distinguished servant of the Company who was himself 


present on the scene, thus alluded to the episode: “In regard to the 


10 W. J. Wilson, History of the Madras Army (1882-3), 11, p. 81. 
11 GOG., Sept., 17, 1783. 
12 Sir John Burgoyne's Narrative,- Home Aiello, 178, p. 324. 
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seizure of Siuart, wken he wanted to set the King’s and Company’s 
troops at variance, Macartney is absolutely Ę1ight, xo I have told 
Hastings; and so I think he-was in dismissing him. If he had not been 
seized,, there would have been a civil war here............ mu 

Tollowing the arrest of Stuart, Burgoyne suspecting that the 
Government were about to appoint Colonel Ross Lang of the: Company's 
service as the new Commander-in-Chief, told them that Stuart having 
been put under arrest and orders having been given to prevent the ad- 
mission of any person to him, or to permit him the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, he looked upon himself as the Commander of the King’s 
forces, being now the senior officer." Ike implivation of Burgoyne that 
Stuart ceased to be the head of the Royal army not hy virtue of the Com- 
pany’s dismissal, but because of the physical impossibility of dischürg- 
ing his duties is. interesting. l : 

The Government, however, promoted Colonel Jang to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General and directed him to assume the command of the 
army, His promotion was due to a desire to vest the command of the 
Company’s troops as well as the King's in the saine person, as had, been 
the custom hitherto, and as there was no officer in the latter above the 
rank of Major-General, -he became the senior officer in the entire army. 

The Royal officers resented this sudden! promotion of Lang, be- 
cause it involved the supersession of six of their own. number, who had 
been previously superior to him.'* They Leld a meeting at which it was 
unanimously decided to receive no orders except from Burgoyne, and 
he forthwith issued an order to the King's troops calling upon them to 
obey him as their Officer Commanding. The view of. Burgoyne was that 
though the Company could deprive him of the command of their own 
forces they could not do so with regard to the King's troops. Later 
happily sober counsel prevailed. Burgoyne with ancther senior officer 
withdrew from the camp, leaving the command of the ‘Royal army to 


a Lieutenant-Colonel who being inferior to Colonel Lang was enjoined 


18 Bengal, Past and Present, Oct.-Dee., 1910, p. Zur. 

14 Narrative, p. 333. 

15 Usually the promotion is by stages. Col.. Maj-Gen., Lieut-Gen. 

16 They were 4 Major-Generals and 2 Colonels. Cf. Gen. Stuart’s Memorial, 
March 1784, Home Miscellaneous, 178,. p. 373. 
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to obey his orders. The threatening split between ihe King’s and Com- 
pany’s forces was thus averted. 
_ It is impossible to put the blame exclusively on the Government or 
the Royal officers for this imbroglio. The supersession of six officers 
was a grave affair whose only fault had been to interpret perhaps too 
rigidly their rules of discipline." The explanation offered by 
Macartney for the unusual promotion of Lang was that the Royal iroops ' 
were merely auxiliaries and that ihe Commander-in-Chief must belong 
to, the Company’s service; but this was clearly opposed to existing 
practice. He had observed: “That the King’s forces serving in India 
could only be regarded as auxiliaries; and that if the Government. en- 
trusted to him was deprived of all the officers senior to the King’s......... 
the office of -Commander-in-Chief must be filled by an officer on the Com- 
pany's regular establishment, though only a subaltern promoted on the 
necessity of the moment.’’!® . 

The question of Lang’s confirmation occasioned an interesting 
difference of opinion between the home authorities.!? The Court of 
Directors wanted him to be confirmed, hoping thereby io create a pre- 
cedent for the appointment of the Commander-in-Chief from their own 
forces. The Board of Control while approving his appointment as a tem- 
porary measure were opposed to making it permanent. They had, some 
weighty arguments on their side. Lang’s confirmation would have meant 
.the permanent supersession of some of the King's officers besides creat- 
` ing an anomalous situation. For under the law only the military mem- 
ber. of the Governor-General’s Council could be the Commander-in-Chief 
in India (who was superior to the provincial Commanders-in-Chief) and 
since the existing officer possessed a lower rank than Lieutenant-General 
Tang, a superior office would have been filled by a junior person. 

Ultimately Lieutenant-General Sir John Daling of His Majesty’s 
service was appointed Commander-in-Chief of Madras. General Lang 
was recalled but was given a handsome consolatory pension.? 

17. Sydney to Directors, March 21. 1784. . 
18 Quoted in a debate at the India House, May 5, 1797 Home Miscellancous, 

454. pp. 33-34. 


19 'Madras Draft Despatches, vol. 1, Draft dated Oct., 1. Ts 
90 Madras Despatches, XI, p. 561. 
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Care was also taken to prevent a repetition of the circumstances 
which had led to Lang’s promotion. On the advice of Lord Sydney, 
Secretary of State, Lieutenant-General Robert Sloper who was about 
this time appointed Commander-in-Chief in India received a Letter of 
Service from the King, ‘‘which will give effect and operation to his 
commission of Lieutenant-General and entitle him to exercise. the com- 
mand appertaining to that rank among His Majesty’s troops in the 
East Indies so long only as he shall continue in the service of the Com- 
pany; and that when he shall cease to be in that employment, his right 
of commanding or serving with His Majesty's forces in the East Indies 
shall likewise determine." 

At the same time an effort was made to define the relations which 
should obtain between the civil and military authorities. In a memoran- 
dum prepared on the subject by Sir George Young, the Secretary for 
War, it was laid down that all orders issued to the troops should come 
from the Officer Commanding, who in his turn was to receive his orders 
from the Government respecting the marching of troops, their disposi- 
tion, and the like. The Government, however, were not to interfere in 
any manner with details of regimental duty and discipline.” 

It was, however, felt that the best way to ensure happy relations 
between the two branches of administration and also to eradicate other 
existing evils was to bring about a fusion between the King's and the 
Company's forces. This idea was not only emphasized by Young but 
embodied in the famous Military Plan of 1794 of which the author was 
Lord Cornwallis. But nothing substantiàl was done. In 1809 the dis- 
content of the Madras army flared into open revolt and the events of 
thirty years ago were repeated with some similarity. The Commander-in- 
Chief sharply reprimanded an' officer who had dared to appeal against 
his decision to the Government, ‘‘an act of disrespect for which he 
would have been brought to trial had General Macdowall remained in 
India.” Notwithstanding the fact that the General had resigned and 
left the country, the Government considered it, necessary to dismiss him 
publicly on the ground that he had made ‘‘insinuationg grossly dero- 


21 Madras Despatches, XI, p. 541. 22 Home Miscellaneous, 84, p. 521. 
23 Wilson, IH, p. 247, 
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eatery to the character of the. Government and subversive of military 
discipline and, of the foundation of militar y authority.’’24 

The events of Madras when referred to the Supreme Government 
led them to define clearly and boldly the respective position of the civil 
and military authorities in India. As the document i ls of great consti- 
tutional interest no apology is needed for making extensive quotations 
from it. They observed that the subordination of the army to the State 
was à proposition too well established and understood to have been 
openly questioned in any quarter. The weapons with which the army 
was furnished were to be used for fighting the battles of its country and 
otherwise promoting public peace under the direction und command of 
the Sovereign and his Government. The subordination of the military 
to civil power was held to be imperative: “A deliberative army and a 
deliberative navy are both disqualified for the discharge of the proper 
and :honourable duties’ which form their true distinction, and when 
their deliberations end in concert and combination the public peace is 
endangered." They considered next the question whether the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be a member of the Council or not and expres- 
sed the opinion that this was a matter of expediency rather than of 
right, the only necessary thing being that he should be consulted not 
ouly on military but also civil affairs. But if he was a member of the 
Council, he had precisely the same character and duties as his collea- 
gues: “He is not the representative of the army in any sense of the 
word, and still Tess in the sense which may perhaps have been intend- 
ed of his being charged in Council with the separate interest of the 
army as distinct from those of the publie, and the general service of the 


3» 


Compuny." They ‘conceded that generally in matters of discipline he 
lad exclusive authority, but maintained that the Governor in Council 
had the right to interfere where such- power had been 
grossly abused. Lastly ‘the relations of the military officers 
inter se were defined. “As a general principle," the Government 
stated, ''a military officer is not only, justified in obeying an order of his 
superior, but is bound to do so without regard to the quality of the 


order." There: was, however, one important exception, viz., that 


` 24 Wilson, IIT, p. 248. ` 25 Home Miscellaneous, 696, pp. 225-309. 
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criminal orders which included orders in the furtherance of open anil 
determined opposition io Government were not to be obeyed and that 


anybody who did‘so became personally responsible for his conduct, 


Pmakasu CHANDRA 


Age of the jas 


The Brahmanas are the books which describe ko and when the 
Vedic rituals or sacrifices used to be peformed in ancient India. 
The most important Brihmanas are the Satapatha, the Aitareya, . 
the Kausitaki, and the Taittiriya. There are reasons to believe 
that none of these works. were composed at any definite date; 
they all carry .certain traditions mostly astronomical which tend 
to show:the time when the Vedic rituals first began to be performed 
and the historical references tend io point to the time when these were 
completed. So far as can be judged at present these works took a full 
-thousand years if not more for their development into the present 
form. There are: reasons for this hypothesis that these Brühmanas 
were begun before the time of the Pandavas and finished after their 
lime. But the date of the Pandavas has not yet heen finally settled— 
the first researchers, Sir William Jones, Buchanan, Wilford and Davis 
in the early part of the nineteenth century came to the conclusion 
that the Pandavas flourished about 1400 to 1200 B. C.; Pargiter’s 
estimate is, that they lived about 950 B. C.; whereas the orthodox 
Hindu views are (1) thatthe dateof the Pandavas was 3102 B.C., 
the beginning of the astronomical Kali age, (2) that according to 
Varāhamihira, tlie astronomer, it was 2449 B. C., which marked the 
beginning of a distinct era known as Xudhigihira's era, (3) while 
according to the Puranic astronomer they lived'about 1471 B.C.’ 

Tn the present paper we shall, from the astronomical references, 
try to find-the superior limit to the date when the Brahmanas began 
io be composed. These references have not yet been interpreted in a 
way which seems to be very logical. The present interpretation of 
these references willlead to discussions which may finally settle the 
date of the beginning of the Brahmanas, as also the time of the 
Pandavas. a" 


- Astronomical References 


There are many astronomical references in the Brahmanas which 
are collected in Diksita’s work Bhératiya-Jyotthsastra, pp. 12-69, 


l: The faulty and inconsistent dynastic lists of the Magadhan kings in the 
Puranas make the time of the Pandavas as lying between 1950 and 2250 B.C. Cf. 
Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 14-18 also" pp. 68-69. 
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Some important references were noted by Weber. We shall use 
only those references which indicate the positions of the solstices and 
the equinoxes at tlie earliest Brahmana. period, 

(a) The first reference for our use is from the Nausiluki 
Brahimaga, XTX 3. 

“On the new moon of Magha he rests, being about to turn 
northwards; these also rest, being about to sacrifice with the 
introductory Afirdira; thus for the first time they obtain him: 
on him they lay hold with the Caturvimsga: that is why the 
laying hold rite has its name. He goes north for six mouths; 
him they follow with six-day periods in forward arrangement, 
Having gone north for six months he stands still being about 
to turn southwards; these also rest, being about to sacrifice 
with the P7suvant day; thus for the second time they obtain 
him, „He goes south for six months; they follow with six- 
month periods in reverse order. Having gone south for six 
months he stands still, being about to sacrifice with the JMaha- 
vrata day; thus for the third time they obtain him. In that 
ihey obtain him thrice, and the-year is in three ways arranged. 
Verily (it serves) to obtain the year, With regard to ‘this this 
sacrificial verse is sung, 

Ordaining the days and suit. 
Like a cunning spider, 

For six months south constantly, 
For six north the sun goeth. l 

For six. months he goes north, six- south. They should not 
consecrete themselves at this time; the corn has not arrived, the days 
ure short; shivering they come out from the final bath, There- 
fore they should not consecrete themselves at this time. They 
‘should consecrete themselves one day after the new ‘moon of 
Caitra ; the corn has come, the days are long, not shivering 
they come out from the final bath, "Therefore that, is the rule"? 
(Keith's translation). ' , 


22 aà TAE saa ae ante orate qu 
memes TWSTga fe d aaiim TAMAR uo War 
Wes f ara: nia ¢ wage fen fed aada tt 
sata Tga mere fgdiaurqafes a eaaa aaa: 
Wear a RA emfus see saa MERAT TE- 
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From this passage we gather that at the new moon of 
'Mágha the sun arrived at the winter solstice, and at the new 
moon of Caitra the winter was over—that the length of the 
winter was two months from the winter solstice. 

The new moon of Aaghaisthe new moon which follows the 
full moon at the Maghà. We shall take Maghā to mean the 
star 4 Leonis or Regulus, as a Naksatra, at the time of the 
Brahmanas, meant a star group and not one-twentyseventh part of 
the ecliptic. 

(b) There is another reference in the Kausitaki Brahmana, V, i. 

“Next as tothe four monthly sacrifices. He who prepares the four 
monthly sacrifices, begins on the full moon night in the Phalgunts. 
The full moon night of the ’halgunis is the beginning of the year; the 
latter two Phalgus are the beginning, the former two the end. Just 
as the two ends of what is round may unite; so these two ends of. 
the year are connected." (Keith's translation). 

From this passage we gather that at the full moon at the 
Uttara Phalguni (B Leonis) marked the beginning of the year ; 
the full moon at the Parva Phalguni (8 Leonis) marked the last . 
day (or night) of the year. Uttara Phalgunis (8 Leonis and `£ 
Virgo) were the head and the Parca Phalgunis (8 and @ Leonis) 

"were the tail of the year and that the head and the tail. were 
“coincident, | 


pert qiiia d afra der Red d dada HAA 
aganir eem sfr | 


bierfur ferae di aris dd 
Taar «far ferar: qe ce f wd: 
zfq weary aw we afer uio gf n Aaaa uei vata 
aaea aufer aaa aenga aa Fae 
mae safer AA wei safe A A ATAT- 
SUNRISE 
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What was then, the exact beginning of the year? Does this 
beginning mean the vernal equinox or the winter solstice ? 

A similar beginning of the year is stated in the Šatapatha 
Brálmnana* and also in the Taittiriya Brahmana.® 

The first passage quoted by us says that the sun aired at 
the winter solstice at the new noon of Magha; this we have taken 
on the authority of some very learned Vedie scholars, as the new 
moon following the full moon at the star Regulus, A fortnight 
later the sun would undoubtedly arrive at some point diametri- 
cally opposite to a point lying between the stars § and 6 Leonis. 
Hence our passage (a) shows that somewhere between 3 and8 
Leonis lay the summer solstitial point at that time. This is in full 
agreement with our passage (b) quoted above: when the full moon 
took place at.the star Leonis it was the last night of the year and 
the full moon at the star 8 Eegi marked the first night of 
the new year. i 

e Again in the Satapatha Brahman Kanda II, Chapter 1, 
Br. 2, 3, we have 

-These (Krttikās) do not swerve in the easi all other stars. 
swerve from the east,’’® 

This means that the Krttikas rose exactly at the east or that the 
declination of the star 7 Tauri or Alcyone was nil. 

The star 7 Tauri has a north celestial latitude, hence the vernal 
equinoctial point was by some degrees ahead of this star. We shall 
now see that all these statements are consistent in the sense in which 
we have understood them. 

Determination of the solstices at the carliest Brahmana 


ageand its date: In 1931 the mean celestial longitudes of ihe 
following stars are given below: 


Star Celestial long. Celestial lat. 
Kyttika or Alcyone : gL 44" P 26" 
Rohini or Aldebaran ` 68°49". 

. Magha or Regulus 148^53' 14” 


P. Phalguni or $ Leonis . 160°22” 
U. Phalguni or 6 Leonis 170*38* 


4 6 Prapa,-2, 1, 18, or Ch. 6, 2, 2 18; Weber's Sutaputha Brahmena, 
Eggeling's translation VI Kanda, 2 OUR 2 Br., 18. 
5 Laittiriya Brahmana, 1, 1, 2, 8. 


8 eer ea ark eh cent ee sa agente oe 
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According to the first passage the sun reached the winter 
solstice a fortnight after the full moon at the star Magha or Regulus. 


In 1931 the mean long. of Regulus =148°53’ 14" 
the position in long. of the Sun 

at full moon at Maghā —328'53' 14" 
Sun's motion in half a 

synodic month ... =14°33’ 10^ 

Hence in 1931, the long. of the. Winter Solstitial 

point of the Bráhmanas —843*206' 24" 
The present long. of the Summer Solstice of 
the Brahmanas... ..,:2163^26' 24" 

The present long. of the 8 Leonis ... -160*22* 

It appears that the indicated summer solstice of the Brahmanas 
is 3° ahead of the star 8 Leonis. 

Again from the third passage taking the obliquity of the ecliptic 
at the time of the Bráhmanas'to have been 24°, we get the result 
that when the Krttikàs rose exactly.at the east, the vernal equinox 
was 9°l’ ahead of the Krttikas, Now the longitude of the Krttikàs 
in 1931 was 59^1'44"; hence the present longitude of the vernal 
equinox of the Brahmanas is=68°2’ 44” and that the present longitude. 
of the summer solstitial point of the Brahmanas=158°2’ 44", which 
is about 2°20’ behind the star $ Leonis. 

As pointed out above that from the passage (a)the summer 
- solstice falls 3° ahead of the same star. None of these statements 
are to be taken as exactly accurate; we thus infer that! the Brihmana 


35 


summer solstitial point very nearly coincided with -the star 8 Leonis 
whose mean longitude in 1981 was 160*26' nearly, and that!the total 
shifting of the equinoxes 70*26' which at the rate of 72 years per 
degree corresponds to 92071 years and the earliest date of the 
Brahmayas is 3141 B.C. The date of the beginning of the astro- 
nomical Kali age is curiously enough 3102 DB. C. Thus the earliest 
date of the Brahmanas practically coincides with the, beginning of 
the astronomical Kali age. 

_ Position of the Vernal equinos 

Now Long. of § Leonis in 1931 160°207 ` 

- , «Taur ,, , 68°49’ 

Difference s 91°37’ 
Here we come across with a pecular situation of the Dráhmana 
vernal equinoctial colure, coinciding very nearly with the star 
Rohini or « Tauri. In .the Mahābhārata, Vanaparva, Ch. 230, 
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‘Stanza 10, we have it recorded that the ‘Rohini become the first 
star", when the 28th naksatra was omitted from the total number 
of naksatras. 27 UN l 
We have thüs shown that the three passages from the Brahmanas 
are consistent and that all point to the conclusion that the Brahmana 
summer solstice coincided with the star Parva Phalguni or 8 Leoms 
and that the vernal equinox was near about the star Rohini or 
Aldebaran, that the earliest date of the Brahmanas was the same 
as the beginning of the astronomical Kali age or 3102 B. C. 
Weber and Prey—their misinterpretations 
Weber, as we learn from Eggeling's translation of the Satapatha 
Bráhmana, part III, p. 179, held the view that in the older division 
‘of the year the first or spring season began with the month of 
Phalguna, that is the month when the full-moon is in conjunction with | 
the Uttara Phalguni. -We beg to differ from him. It is definitely 
_Stated in passage (a) that the spring set in with the new moon of 
Caitra i. e. half a synodic month later than the full moon at the 
star Spica or Citra; Again spring was not always. the first season of 
the year.. It was the first season for the Gavümayana sacrifices, 
Whereas in the performances of the Caturmasya sacrifices winter - 
(the two months following the winter solstice) was undoubtedly 
regarded as the first season of the' year." In some cases the Sacrifices 
were also begun one day after the new moon of Caitra as quoted in 
_ passage (a) above. This was undoubtedly the beginning of the 
' spring, and one month after that was the equinoctial day. Now ` 
Caitra was the synodie month of which the full moon took place at 
the star Citrà.or Spica; the new moon of Caitra happened half a 
synodic month after this full moon, : 
The-long. of Spica in 1931 = 202*53' 41" 





,Sun's motion in V; synodic: 


iunt . month . = l£33 10" —(i) 
"7 Sun's motion in (80+ 1) or 
. 31 days = Q2U'33'14" (i) 
The sun's loug. at opposition 
at Spica in 1931 = 22'53'41" qiii) 


Sum of (i) (ii) and (iii). = 68°05” 
This result is practically the same ` as what we obtained as the 
long. in 1931 of the vernal equinoctial point of the Brahmanas, in our 


7 Satapatha Brühmona, Kinda IL, Ch, 6, Br. 3, 11-12. 
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determination on the basis that ‘‘the Kritikis do not swerve from 
the east." : 

From what has eek: shown above according to the A«usitaki 
Drühmama, spring was, the best, season for beginning of sacrifices, 
and spring may be. mentioned in many places as the first season. 
Dut we do not find any reason for connecting the full moon 
day of Phalguna with the beginning of spring; in that case the 
tlie full moon day of Caitra would be the oguna day which 
would make the time of the Brahmanas about 300 A.D., a 
result which is admitted on all hands as impossible. 
Weber’s interpretation does not appear justifiable. 

, Winternitz has quoted the authority of Prof. Prey who 
opines that the statement that ''the Krttikas never swerve from 
ihe ‘east’? corresponds ‘to 1100 -B.C. at RKuruksetra. With 
due deference to Prof. Prey we venture to say that we can- 
not agree with him. . Ín our opinion that explanation alone is 
valid which will hold equally for all the three statements 
we have quoted above. Prof. Prey's explanation could not 
possibly make consistent all these astronomical references in the 
Brahmanas, as ours has done. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the Brahmanas began 
at about the beginning of the ‘astronomical Kali Yuga or 3102 


p. C. This therefore is the superior limit to the date -of the 
Brahmanas. 


Hence 


The lower limit to the date of the Bráhmanas 

"We now turn to the other or the lower limit to the date 

of the Brahmanas. Both the Aitareya and the Satapatha Brah- 

` manas ‘mention the names of Janamejaya Páriksita and Satanika 
Sátrájita.! Hence the Brahmanas were completed after the time 
. of the Pandavas. The ‘Pandavas’ again were prior to the time 
of Chandogya Upanisad. This Upanisad mentions the name of 
Krsna as the son of Devaki: ‘‘Ghora -Angirasa, after having 
communicated this (view of the sacrifice) to Krsna, the son of 
Devaki' etc." (Max Müller) As to the time of the Upanisads, we 


8 Winternitz's History of Indian Literature, vol. I,-p. 298. 
9 Aitareya Brahmana, IV, VIII, 21 also Satapatha Bramana, XIII, Kanda, 
v, 4, 2. : 


10 Aeaea Sm Gr: Ur Seer aan l 
Chandogya III, 17th Khanda (268)6. See also Max Müller's translation of the 
Chandogya Upanisad, p. 52. The Brhadáranyaka Upanisad also mentions & king 
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lave a passage in the AMaitràyani Upanisad, Vl, which runs as 
follows :— 

“Tt has been also said elsewhere; food is the cause of all 
this (world of living beings), and time of food, The sun is the 
cause of tbe time; and nature of time is made up of the space- 
moments etc.,—composed of twelve months, identical with the 
year. One half thereof belongs to Agni, one half to Varuna. 
Again the half commencing with the asterism Maghā and (ending 
with) the half of Sravisthà belongs to Agni, while the sun 
performs his southern journey; the half in the inverse order 
beginning with the constellation (Aslesi) sacred to the serpents 
and ending with the other half of Sravisthi belongs to the 
moon (Soma), while the sun performs his northern journey,” 
(Cowell). 

This passage indicates that at the time of the Maitrī Upa- 
nisad, the summer solstice coincided with the first point of the 
constellation Magha. According to our oldest system of naksatra 
division as given in the Pañca Siddhāntikā, this constellation 
of Magha had its beginning at 6° behind the star Regulus. 

In 1931 the long. of Regulus=148°53’ 14". 

Hence the shifting of the summer solstice from that time 
till 1931 A.D. =148°58’ 14" —6* —90* =52°53’ 14". 

This corresponds to 1880 B.C, nearly. 

Hence as the time of the Pandavas is earlier than the 
time of the Chandogya Upanisad—which again being earlier than 
the Maitri Upanisad, it may be inferred that the Pandavas must 
havelived before the date we have arrived at viz., 1880 B. C. 

Thus we are inclined to take the age of the Brihmanas as the 
period between 3102 and 2000 B.C. 

In the next paper we propose to show that the summer 
solstice at the time of the Pandavas passed through the star 
Regulus itself, 

Prasopn CHANDRA SEN-GUPTA 


of Kasi named Brahmadatta Caikitaneya, I, 3, 24. Cekitana is -mentioned in 
the Mahabharata, Bk. VI, Ch. 25, 5, or the Gita, Ch. I, 6. This Brahmadatta 
of Kasi may be the son of Cekitàna of the Mbh. It is therefore not unlikely 
that this Upanisad is also later in time than the Pandavas, l : 


11 garargeast a cep ater ah: aaa qu. dfe ue 
cede wd aAA RATA werd genes NATER qeu zara 
afore starter aria’ staid diem i 
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(1), The conical rock, about 12’ high, with the Asokan and other inscriptions, on the 
way to the Girnàr Hill. 
` (2) The probable site of the Sudargana lake. 
(3) The Girnàr peak. 
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fa the present state of archzological asilirntión in India, 
archeological evidences (leaving aside those for the Indus civilization) 
for the political history of India prior to Buddha appear to be almost 
totally absent. ‘We are fairly well-acquainted with the picture of 
northern India of Buddha’s time. We see in it quite a number of 
kingdoms, large and, small, with teeming and cultured population; and, 
' big towns and cities with! numerous buildings in stone and brick, and 
citizens prosperous, energetic and gay; atid merchants with fabulous 
‘riches. I hope no one will-contend that all these had a past and they 
"must have taken millenniums to:develop. Why, then, are archeo- 
logical evidences not forthcoming? Are archeological evidences of the 
existence of Indian kings and Indian civilization previous to the 6th 
century B.C. totally absent? In answer, we must repeat the wail of 
the late Dr. V. A. Smitk and say:—''Very little has been done yet 
to reveal the secrets of the most ancient sites in India." (Early History 
of India, 8rd. ed., p. 31 fn.). The exploration of Girivraja, capital 
of Jarasandha, wag given only a preliminary handling by Sir John 
Marshall. and the report published in. the ASIAR., 1905-6. In 
1912-18, Mr. Jackson carried out some. private reconnaissance of this 
pre-historic city and published the results of his survey with a map 
in the ASIAR., 1919-14. This. is all that archeology has done for 
' this far-famed site so intimately associated with the heroes of the. 
Mahabharata,—a site pre-eminently suited for excavation and explora- 
tion, because it is entirely free from the obstruction of human habita-’ 
tions. Has any serious attempt been made ‘to copy or decipher ''the 
long rambling inscription’ ' in curious shell characters_in- the Bawan 
Ganga defile, on the spot which is still pointed out as the arena on 
which Bhima and Jarasandha fought with each other? Even the 
publication of a faithful and accurate copy of ‘this curious inscription 
. and thereby placing the puzzle before the eyes of the students of 


* Read at tho Seventh Oriental Conference, Baroda, 29th December, 1933. 
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epigraphy, has not been considered a: necessity. The only representa- 
tion of this inscription available appears to be the small photograph 
published on p. 120 of Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kurashi's book on the 
monuments of Bihar and Orissa (Archiaological Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, vol. LI). The same story ean be told of Indraprastha . 
and other Paurinic sites. 

In the absence of archsological evidence, we have no other course 
but to fall back on the Purina literature for the location and identi- 
fication of Puranic sites. The materials, though meagre and unsatis- 
factory, yield important information. In ‘this paper, our object is to 
locate the site of Dvaravati, (Dwaraka)—to which place the Yadavas 
migrated fom safety from Jarasandha’s aggression, after having left 
Mathura in a body. Er 

That the present Dwaraka situated on the apex of the Kathiawad 
peninsula is a rather modern place with plagiarised sanctity, is 
well-known. It is also well-known that Krsna's Dwarakà was engulfed 
by the sea soon after his death, and the site is still known as Müla- 
Dwārakā on the sea, about 22 miles east of Prabhasapattana or 
Somnath. - 

Our earliest and most trustworthy source of information regarding 
the location of Dwaraka is the Mahabharata, in which there are certain 
- indications which hardly fit in with the situation of Dwaraka: on the 
sea-shore, about 22 miles east of Somnath, and about 60 miles south of 
the Raivataka or.Girnàr Hills. 

The first detailed notice of the migration of the Yadavas from 
Mathura to Dvaravalti is to be found in the 14th Chapter of the 
Sabhaparva, where Krsna recounts before Yudhisthira the oppression 
of Jarásandha on the Yádavas and their consequent migration to 


Dvaravati. The passage is worth quoting in extenso:— 
aft afaa reden sts faafaa: | 
gereret gt wat aeterna u 
edt fae cers FAM sas TT d 
aaa ghieat Rv FUTRA | 
siasii sub gq: fg efor: d 
| wet aiaa Raap: ul 
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"eter figei d ani diu F | 
TTT: FAME ST Ri YARAT, N 

vd ad RET: gate: | 
qaja: aaa agaaa: 4d 
Raard aa fered aistaraf | 
area NETE AREER, N 

o * * +, 

PS AER MORARIT TAT | 

agi dfe war get Te u 


A free translation of this passage is given below :— 

"Having ruminated thus, we fled towards the west to the beautiful 
town of Kusasthalr, the beauty of which was enhanced by the hill Raiva- 
taka, After having settled there, we repaired the fort of the place and 
made it invulnerable even to the gods. The women even can defend the 
place, not to speak of the great heroes of the Vrsni race. ‘We are now 
living there and know no fear, Having observed the strong position of 
the great hill and thinking that we have at last escaped danger from the 
king of Magadha, my people are now exceedingly glad. Thus, 
suffering injury from J arásandha, we, though quite able ke defend our- 
selves, have thought it discreet to take shelter under the Gomanta, i.e. 
Raivataka hill. The hill is-three Yojanas in extent, has three peaks, 
each at the interval of a Yojana, and has 100 passes at the end of each 
Yojana where the gates are the valour of the heroes. | Thus we, O 
Mohiraja, left Ma out of fear from Jarasandha and went over to 
the city of Dvaravati.’ i xi 

‘From this important passage, the following points stand out 
clearly :— 

(i) Kuéasthali and Dvüravati are two names of the same town 
and it was under the shadow of the Raivataka or Gomanta hill, and 
protected by it. 

(ii) The town existed even before the migration of the Yadavas 
and was evidently lying forsaken. 

(iii) There was a very strong fort there, which the Yadavas 
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repaired. With repairs, it became so strong that even women could 
fight under its protection. : 

(v) The Raivataka hill was three Yojanas in extent. Taking 
four miles to a Yojana, the extent was.about 12 miles. The extent of 
the Raivataka hill is given as 12 x 12 miles on modern Survey Maps also. 

(v) There is no indication that this original Dvàravati was on 
the sea. 

This passage | of the Sabhaparva is fairly conclusive and shows that 
"the original Dvaravati was situated very nean the Raivataka . hills. 
Certain passages in the Adiparva also support this conclusion. 

The Pandavas received possession of half their ancestral kingdom 
. and settled in Indraprastha. ‘Soon after, Arjuna had to go on a 
voluntary: exile for breaking ‘the conditions regarding visit to Draupadi. 
After visiting all the holy places of Eastern India, ke wended his way 
. towards the west by the coast: of the Indian Ocean and ultimately 
arrived at Prabhása, the situation of which is well-known, on the 
‘southern coast of Saurástra. The Yadavas had already migrated there 
and were at that time settled in Saurüstra, ruling with their capital 
at Dvàraváti Krena had contracted a firm friendship for his cousin 
Arjuna when they met at the time of the’ Svayamvard of Draupadi. 
When news reached Krsna that Arjuna was on an all- India tour and had 
arfived at Prabhása, he hurried there to-meet him. After spending 
‘some pleasant time in this fascinating sea-Side tīr tha, Krsna took, him 
to the Raivataka hill, where a charming residence had already been 
prepared, for the reception. of Arjuna. Thence he was taken to. 
Dváravati, where he resided happily for a long time. 

The Raivataka or the present Girnar hill is about 50 miles north 
of Prabhàsa-pattana or Somnath. The site of the Dvaravati-on-the-sea 
is. only 22 miles direct east of Somnath. If Dvàravati at this period 
had been situated on the sea, Krsna certainly would have taken him 
there first and then to the pleasure resort ou the Raivataka. First 
going 50 miles northwards to Raivataka and then again returning more 
than the same distance to reach Dvüravati is-a curious peregrination 
and can only be explained by the fact that in approaching Dvaravati 
from the south, Raivataka lay on the way, and so Krsna made Arjuna 
"halt there on one of its pleasure resorts. This movement, of Krsna. and 
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Arjuna from Prabhāsa to Raivataka and then to Dvāravatī certainly 
indicates that Dváravati at this period was not on the seashore, but near 
Raivataka. 

The story of the abduction of Subladrà appears to lead to the same 
conclusion. 

The Raivutaka-Y atra or the festival of the visit to Raivataka takes 
place in the month of Phalgana i in modern times. The festival seems 
to be-as old as the Mahabharata and we meet with a vivid description of 
it in the 220th Chapter of the Adiparva. Palaces were erected in the 
dales and valleys of the Raivataka hill and stocked with all objects of 
enjoyment. The Yàdavas,—men and women, young and old, gaily 
attired, streamed to the hill: Krsna and Arjuna were also in the 

crowd and there the, heart of -Arjuna was captivated by the beautiful 
maiden, Subhadrā, half- Aster of Krsna. Arjuna, under the advice of 
Krsna, resolved to carry the girl away forcibly and marry her. Ag the 
festival extended over a number of days, there was enough time and 
a fast courier was despatched to Yudhisthira at Indraprastha, asking 
. for his permission to so bold a venture. The loving Yudhisthira of 
course promptly gave the permission’ and Arjuna made himself ready 
for the romantic adventure. ` The festival of the Raivataka-hill was 
still on and Subhadra had gone as usual on a visit to the Raivataka. 
She had finished worshipping the sacred bill and was returning towards 
Dwaraka when Arjuna suddenly seized her, lifted her on his own chariot 
and started for Indraprastha, as fast as he could. The guards of 
Subhadrà immediately carried the news of the sensational abduction to 
Dwārakā and immediately the alarm clarion was sounded and a war- 
council of the Yadavas hurriedly summoned. On the advice of Krsna, 
however, they decided to condone Arjuna’s abuse of Yadava hospitality 
and-marry Subhadra to Arjuna. 

: Now, if Dvàravati at this period had been situated on the sea, 60 
miles south of the Raivataka hill, the whole episode would have been 
differently described. The abduction of Subhadrü just after she had . 
finished her pious acts of worship on the Raivataka and was proceeding 
towards Dvaravati, and the immediate carriage of the news to 
Dváravati show that the city must naye been located^at this period near 
the Raivataka hills. 
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But when we meet with Dvàravati again in the Mausalaparva of the 
Mahābhārata, we find it undoubtedly situated on the sea. After the 
catastrophic Mausala strife and after the death of Krsna and Balaram, 
Arjuna led the remnants of the Yàdava hosts with the Yadava women 
and children out of Dvaravati, and the sea engulfed it. So the present 
Müla-Dwarakà appears to have been the second site of Dváravatu and 
not the origina] site. 

For purposes of historical investigation, the apocryphal Harivamsa 
- 18 a rather confused literary source, undoubtedly later and less authori- 
tative than the Mahābhārata. But even this book yields useful 
information. ) T 
l A genealogy of the kings who reigned in Saurüstra previous to the 
Yadava occupation. is given in chapters X and XI of the Harivaméa. 
The progenitor was the Vaivasvata Manu. His son was Praméu. 
Präméu had a son Saryāti by name. Saryati’s son was Anaitta who 
gave his name to the whole country of Saurastra, so that. it is also called 
the country of Anartta. ' Anartta’s son was Reva, who is recorded to 
have inherited the kingdom of Anartta and the city Kuéasthali or 
Dvaravati. This would show that Dvaravati existed before Reva’s 
inheritance. _Reva’s son was Raivata, who gave his name to the famous 
Raivataka hill, now known by the name of Girnàr. He was fond of 
music. The Harivaméa records that he took hig daughter Revati along : 
with him and went over to Brahmaloka to listen to Brahmà's music. 
In his absencé, his sons were driven out from Kusasthali or Dvaravati 
by Raksasas and they were forced to take shelter in different countries. 
Thus Dvaravati was left desolate and the valiant Yadavas, under the 
leadership of Krsna, had no difficulty in occupying the capital and the 
country. 
This account, shorn of Raivata’s journey tọ Bins. (which 
' may be only some place near about, famous as the seat of a reputed 
professor of music), sounds perfectly historical. It also agrees with 
the account of the Mahabharata and explains how the Yádavas obtained 
possession of a ready-made city and had only to repair the strong fort 
there to convert it into a formidable stronghold against aggressors.. 
That this Dvaravati was close to the Raivataka hills is seen from tke 
. 2th, 113th and 115th. chapters of the Harivamsga, which give details 
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about the migration of the Yadavas from Mathura. Unfortunately, 
there is a confusion in these passages between ‘the Dváravati by the 
Raivataka hill and Dvaravati on the sea. But there are some passages 
which can apply only io the Dvaravati near Raivataka. 

Krsna, anticipating that Jaràsandha would not allow them to stay 
peacefully in Mathura, was on the look-out for a new setilement. 
Garuda, his attendant, had informed him that the city of Kusastkali 
which belonged to Raivata and which bad been taken forcible posses- 
sion of by the Raksasas, was now lying forsaken, as the Raksasas had 
gone away. Garuda su; ggested. that this city might provide a safe 
retreat for the Yadavas and Le went with Krsna's approval to 
reconnoitre the place. On his return, he reported favourably and 
suggested,— Ku 
| tad a RC Te gua gen | 
reasons fred JERE sm iu 9921992 

“Do thou make the excellent hill Raivataka the house of: gods, equal 
in excellence to paradise, the jewel beautifying the exit from your 
city.” 

This shows that the exit from | Dviravati was guides by the 
Raivataka hill. : 

When the Yidavas Wadia from Mathura and, arrived in 
Suurüstra, they met a vast country, sea-girt and with copper-coloured 
sand and soil : — 

"WW aR ara Tat mhz d 
aes adatsfarfurend t 
easet Retry trata | 
DEGREE CEGC IE | 
feaofieda ae ua: rfe : 
TA RRIS TA MANANA di 

Fda afaa grt faferfurer i 
fragt aa enr Grae ee aa di 

“Not far was thé hill! Raivataka, looking fine with high 
peaks like the Mandara in all aspects. On that hill, thickly populated 
and containing all sorts of jewels, Drona Hved for a long while and. 
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Ekalavya too. That king built a spacious pleasure resort there like a. 
dice-board, and that received the name of Dviravati. Krsna resolved 
to make that his city and the Yàdavus also approved of garrisoning 
it.” (112 + 21-30). 
. This passage certainly cannot apply to Dvaravati-on-sea. 

Chapter 115th of the Harivainía describes the building of Dvaravati 
by Krsna. Chapter 155 again describes the building of Dvaravati. 
The first description shows that Krsna had praetically finished building 
Dvaravati, when he thought of Viévakarmà as the proper architect for 
such a work. "Viévakarmà came and pronounced the place too cramped 


and wanted to reclaim spacious land from the sea and then build . 


Dvàravati. The second description gives the following boundaries for 
Dvaravati. i 
l ` On the east, the Raivataka hill. 
On the south, the creeper-begirt forest of Paficàvarna. 
On the west, a forest of small trees, looking like a rainbow. 

On the north, the Venuman hills. 

It'is evident that Dvaravati on the sea, which is sixty miles south 
of the Raivataka hill, can never have the Raivataka hill on the east. 
` This can apply only to some city directly on the west of the Raivataka. 

And, the record of the building of Dvaravati twice-appears only to be 
a rather confused reflection of the fact that the Dvaravati was originally l 
situated near the Girnar hill and a > second Dvaravati was built on the 
sea afterwards. 

Now let us take the aid of archeology and the accounts of Hiuen 
Tsang. 

1, Hiuen Tsang (640 A.D.), records about the capital of Saurastra 
thus: —“Not far from the city. is a, mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(Ujjayanta) on the top of which is a Sangharima. The cells and 
galleries have mostly been excavated from the mountain side.” Beal, 
vol. II, p. 269. ; i 

` So, close to the Ujjayanta=Raivataka= Gin hill, g city oxisted 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Saurastra. 

‘2. The famous inscribed rock half-a-mile east T the walls of the 
. ity of J unügad, contains, as is well-known, the 14 Rock Edicts of Aoka,. 
- ds well.as two other: inscriptions,—one, of the time of Skandagupta. 
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and the other of the time of the Saka Satrap Rudradāman. These i inscrip- 
tions (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 56; Epigraphia Indica, vol. VIII, 
pp. 36H.) tel! us of -a city near the site of these inscriptions. Rudra- 
' daman’s ‘inscription gives the name of the city as Girinagara, a name 
which still survives in the modern name Girnar, given to the hill 
Raivataka. This inscription recounts the interesting history that a large 
tank called the Sudarsana was formed at the time of Maurya Candra- 
gupta (318-290 B.C.) by damming up some streams rising on the 
Raivataka and these dams wére strengthened at the time of Aéoka 
Maurya. 

We know of only one city near the Gimar hills, and that is the 
present Junagad. 

The antiquity of the place is written on its very face,—on its noble 
fort which goes by the name of Uparkot and dominates the surrounding : 
plains of Kathiàwad. The’ discovery of an inscription of the time of 
the son of Rudradàman at the Uparkot fort which begins: ‘‘Here, in 
Girinagara,......... ," (Burgess: Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad 
and Cutch, p. 140) is an additional corroboration. Girinagara and 
Junigad must be identical and Prof. Altekar has also taken that view. 
(‘Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad, p. 20). 

“I quote below two descriptions of the fort at Uparkot.— 

“The old citadel is built upon an elevation (cf. the name Giri- 
nagara), of the limestone which appears to cap over the granite at the 
base-of the hills; and on which the city of Junagad is situated. The 
Uparkot is a noble specimen of eastern fortification. its walls being 
unusually high, with immense bastions. The materials for these have 
been taken from a wide and deep ditch, which has been scarped all 
round it. There is only one gateway and narrow entrance from the 
westward............ Lieut. Postaus, JASB., 1888, p. 874). 

e... The fort at J undgad, now known ag the Uparkot. This fort 
lies on a most commanding position in the town of J unügad and about 
one aud a half miles west of the holy Girnar hill. Its ‘massive walle 
and strong defences. must have made it a very formidable stronghold 
to attack before the days of artillery. From its walls, the whole 
.country eould be seen and in course of time, the town of Junügad came 
to be built round it, which in its turn was surrounded by a strongly 
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fortified wall thus making the citadel doubly secure.” (Wilberforce- 
Bell, History of Kathiawad, p. 55). 
It has been shown that Junigad with its exceptionally strong 

fortification is the Girinagara of the: Maurya times, standing a mile 
and a half west of the Raivataka hills. The history of the city thus 

goes'from modern times to 300 B.C. Krsna’s original Dvàr avati, with 
its extraordinarily strong fortification, also stood west of the Raivataka. 
Though there is the difficulty of bridging the gulf of about a thousand 
years that separate Candragupta Maurya from Krsna, it would not be 
wrong to come to the conclusion that modern J unagad, which was 
known as Girinagara in Ksatrapa and Maurya times has been in 
existence from even remoter times and is the same city which the. 
Yadavas occupied and knew as Dvāravati. 

_ And, very curiously, the present town of J unágad is actually shaped 
like a dice-board to which Dvaravati is compared in the Harivamsa, 
with four elongated projections from a central square,—the northern, 
eastern and southern sides being clearly seen at a glance. 

In Junágad, therefore, still stands almost in perfect condition a 

fort whose antiquity goes back to as early a time as that of the fortifica- 
‘tions at J orasandhia! 5 capital Girivraja. 


N. K. BHATTASALI 


Taranatha s History of Buddhism* 
(Translated from German Version of A. ‘Sohiefner with emendations) 


XII 
EVENTS OF THE TIME OF THE THIRD COLLECTION 


After this time there lived in Kashmir a king Simha (Se^. ge) 
who took ordination (rab. tu. byun=pravrajyd) and assumed the name 
Sudaréana (legs. anthon). ‘He obtained arhathood and taught the. 

had heard law:in Kashmir. "When Kanishka, the king of J alandhara, 
this (teaching), he became: very believing, came *o Kashmir, which 
lay to the north, heard the teaching from the venerable. Simha-Sudar- 
gana; showed great veneration to all the casüyas of the north and, enter- 
tained many times the Bhiksusamgha of the four regions, At that 
time the bhiksu Safijayin (=yan. dag rgyal). having learnt much from 
an arhat, became influential, and obtained from the householders and 
brahmanas ample provisions, and carried on religious discussions with 
200, 000 monks. At this time there took place (in the Sangha) the division 
into eighteen different schools but they lived together without much 
quarrel. In Kashmir there lived a Brühmana (cailed).Südra, posses- 
sing an inconceivable store of requisities (yo. byad.— pariskára-Tr.) (for 
mirians. with his company of 5,000 bhiksus, and thus spread the three 
school of Vaibhasika with his followers, and to the foremost of the 
Sautrantikas (the monk called) Sthavira, highly respected by the Kash- 
mirians with his company oi 5, 000 bhikgus, and thus spread the three 
-pitakas widely. The. Agamas of the Sautrantikas at this time were 
Drstantamalagama (lui. dpehi. hphren. ba), Pitakadharmamusti (sde. 
snod, litjin. pa hi dpe. hkhywl), ete. At this time there came from the 
east Arya Düréva who was an arhat and an accomplished scholar. He: 
gave out the prophevy-(vydharana-)sitra, the Kancanamálavadáne, 


which.was preserved by some learned Sthaviras, and contained the dream 


* Continued from 7HQ., vol. VIII, p. 252. 
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of king Krkin,! ag well às several other very rare TA When king 
‘Kanishka heard this, he gathered all bhiksus in the K undalavanavibara : 
(sna. rgyan. nags kyi. gtsug. lag. khan) of Kashmir, and prepared (as is 
said by the Kashmirians) the third collection of the words. Others 
however say ‘that the collection took place in the Kuvana 
monastry in Jalandhara, and most: scholars agree with this last | 
view. According to the narratives of the Tibetans, 500 Arhats, 500 
Bodhisattvas, 500 ordinary — Panditas gathered together and 
prepared the collection; although this does not contradict the 
Mahayanic view, the foremost Buddha-scholars, however, were at that 
time called ‘Mahabhadanta’ since the designation of Pandita did not 
exist; for this reason the designation of 500 Panditas is not correct ; 
more correct appears to be the tradition that Vasumitra and 400 
bhadantas were present there as is stated on a page of ''the abstract of 
a detailed history of the succession of the teachers," an Indian work, 
translated by hGos. gshon, nu. dpal. But also this Vasumitra should 
not be taken to be the same as the great teacher of the Vaibhásikas. 
Further, as these persons had taken pains with regard to the teaching of 
‘the Sravakas, it is well to suppose, in agreement with the history of 
the Sravakas, that although it is said that 500 Arhants and 500 
(Cripitakadhara Mahabhadantas prepared the collection, 500  Arhants 
were added here in order to increase the importance of the teaching; 
in any ease, however, the number of Arhants was less and that those- 
who had attained ihe fruits, namely, the Srotápannas, etc., made up 
the number of 500. Before the appearance of Mahadeva ud Bhadra, 
the number of those who used to attain the fruits was great, but after 
these two had brought confusion into the teaching and a disruption 
Ihad set in the number of those who attained fruits greatly decreased 
because the bhiksus did not devote themselves to yoga but gave their 
' thoughts to the strife. Therefore, the number, of Arhants at the time 
of the third collection was small. Towards the end of the life-time of 
king Virasena and during the whole period of the reign of kings Nanda 
and. Mahapadma, and-at the beginning of the lifetime of king | 
Kanishka, i. e., , during the life-time of these four: kings, the schism in 


1 For the dream, see Buston, transl., I, p. 98. 
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the Samgha took place; ; the bitter quarrel lasted for 63 years but (cal- 
. culating) with the earlier or later, this or that, the schism lasted nearly 
100 years. When thisstrife was made up at the time of the third collec- 
tion, all the eighteen schools were recognized as so many forms of teach- 
ing ;? the Vinaya was put into writing, the Sutras and the Abhidharma, 
which were in earlier times not put into writing, were so recorded, 
but that which had been recorded .were purified, At. this time 
there appeared among men all Mahayana texts, which some bhiksus 
who had attained anutpattikadharmakgünti carried forward for a little 
while but as this did not spread very much the strife among 
the Sravakas ceased, The twelfth section: the events of the time of 
the third collection. 


` 


2 Buston, transl., I, p. 98. 


XIII 


EVENTS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT 
PROPAGATION OF MAHAYANA 


After the "Third Collection had taken: place and king Kanishka had 
died, there lived, in the north in.the “land of Asmaparanta, to the 
west of Kashmir and near Tukhàra, a householder Jati possessed of 
immeasurable wealth. He showed veneration to all caityas of the north. 
Inviting the Vaibhasika-bhadanta Vasumitra, belonging to Maru, a 
country. lying in the west, and Tukhara-bhadanta 'Ghosaka, (dbyans. 
sgrog.), he maintained 300,000 monks for twelve years, and at last he 
had the wish to obtain the highest insight. As an indication of the ful-- 
filment of his wish, the flowers given (by him) as offering remained 
unfaded for one'year, and the lamp lasted as long; the sandal powder as 
well as the flowers flung away remained held up in the air, the earth 
quaked, musical sounds were heard, and so forth. In his Puskalavati a 
palaces, the son of king Kanishka maintained one hundred arhants and 
10,000 bhiksus continuously for five years; in ‘the east in Kusumpura 
lived the brihmana Viduh, who made ready innumerable books of the 
Tripitaka and offered them as gifts to the bhiksus. In each of the Tripi- 
takas there were 100,000 élokas, such 1,000 copies were prepared by him, 
and to each of these copies was attached (spel. ba —conjoined—Tr.) au 
offering of requisites in inconceivable quantities, In the town of Patali- 
putra lived the Arhant Arya Asvagupta who had cast away astrology 
{dus, mi sbyor] and meditated upon the. eight vimoksas (de. ni. 
vnam. par. thar. pa, brgyad. la. bsam, gtan. paho), As he learned 
the teaching, Nandimitra and other Arhats by proper exertion (ez. rigs 

= yathayogam- Tr.) realised the truth in various ways. In the west lived 
the king Laksagva who exerted considerably for the teaching of Buddha. 
Th . the south-west, in Saurastra there was a brahmana Kulika (rigs. 
ldan); when he heard that the Sthavira Arhat Nanda had comprehend- 
fd the Mahayana teaching, he invited him in order to hear from him 
the Mahayana discourses. At thi s time appeared all at once in divergent 


regions numberless Kalyánam?tras of Mahayana teaching; all these - 
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had heard the teaching from Aryavalokitesvara, Guhyapati, Maiijuéri, 
Maitreya, etc., and acquired the Dharmasantina-Samadhi (chos. kyi. 
rgyen, gyi. tthe. hrijin); there appeared Mahabhadanta: Avitaraka, 
Vigataragadhvaja, Divy ikaragupta, Rahulamitra, J fianatala, the 
great upisaka Sangatala and other teachers of the Law, 500 in number. 
At this time there were the. Arya Ratnakitadharmaparyayasatasdhus- 
rikā in 1,000 sections, Arydvatamsaka in 100,000 discourses and 100 
chapters; Arya Lankávatüra in 25,000 $lokas, Ghanavyüha in 12,000 
'Slokas, Dharmasangiti in 12 ,000 slokas, and a number of other works 
being portions of the Sütras procured from the gods, nàgas, gandharvas, 
rüksusas and various other regions, but mostly from tbe land of nàgas. 
The brahmana invited a number of these teachers; when the king 
Laksagva heard this news, he became more faithful and wished to 
invite the 500 teachers of law. He asked the ministers. how, many 
teachers of law (dharmadesaka=chos. smra. ba) there were, and was 
answered “‘five hundred" and how many hearers of the im the answer 
s ‘ive hundred," l T 
"s king thereupon thought tliat dan were many: Baies of law 
but few students (slob. ma). He therefore èrected upon the top of Mt, 
Abhu, five hundred Vihāras to each of which he invited a preacher of 
-the law (dharmaväācaka) whom -he provided with all requisites. "From 
the parigad of the king himself,-as many as five hundred persons with 
strong disposition took ordination (pravrajyà) and increased the number 
. of students of Mahayana., Thereafter the king wished, to have books 
written, and enquired how many. books formed the Mahayana pitaka 
(de. snod), When he was told that generally, they cannot be measured 
but there :were now 10 million élokas, the king said that although so 
many, he wished to have them written down. He had them written down 
and gave them to the bhiksus. Later on these works were taken to Sri 
Nalanda. - Thereafter these, 1500 bhiksus who followed the Mahayana 
teachings composed numberless siitras.. They were of. irresistible under- 
standing, (apratihatabuddhi-blo,” gros. thogs.. pa. med. pa) and had 
developed faith (ksdnti) and were able to-exhibit before the people their 
miraculous power and - make alittle display bf higher knowledge 
(abhijüaü-vikrida). Thereafter the fame of Mahayana spread in all 
directions and as this did not please the Sravakas, . they ‘declared that 
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the Mahayana teaching was not the word of Buddha because the followers 
of Mahayana applied their minds to meditation (yogávacara), they took 
ordination (pravrajya) according to the 18 different schools, and lived 
mostly with them. - Though there were only a few Mahàyàna teachers 
among the thousands of Srüvakas, yet the Sravakas could not suppress | 
them. At that time there were in Magadha two brothers, the brahmanas, 
Mudgeragomin Siddhapati and Sankarapati who rendered offerings to the 
family deity Mahesvara but were nevertheless versed in the hetorodox as 
well as. orthodox ‘systems. Mudgaragomin alone . bad doubts 
a (vicikitsã) and held Maheśvara in honour ; Sankarapati on the other hand `. 
was very believingly devoted to Buddha. They procured for themselves 
‘on the advice of their mother the swift-footed (ksipra-pada) and betook 
themselves to the king of mountains,—Kailiga. There in the abode of 
Maliegvara they perceived the white bull which he rode and the goddess 
Uma plucking flowers, etc. At last, they saw the god Mahesvara 
himself sitting on a lion and giving discourses. Ganega took them by 
the hand and seated them near-Mahadeva. At that moment there came 
flying from the Manasa Lake 500- Arhants. Mahadeva showed them 
veneration, washed their feet, entertained them and then heard their 
teachings. Although they now came to know that there were none 
superior in knowledge to Buddha, and Mahadeva also told, them in 
reply to their question that the salvation could be obtained only. through 
the Budha-marga and, not through any other way. Full of joy they 
returned home, gave up. their Brahmana dress, adopted-the precepts of 
an upasaka and thoroughly learnt the principles of all yanas. In order to 
distinguish between the merits and demerits of the believers in Buddha 
and Tirthikas, Mudgaragomin composed the Visesastava (ki.yad. bar. 
die, hphays. peli. bstod. pa) on the merits and Sankarapati composed 
Devátisastotra? (lha. las. phul. du. byin. bar. bstod. pa) and when these 
had spread to all market places and royal palaces, the people began 
mostly to recite them (i.e. the stava and the. sfotra). Mudgaragomin 
and his brother made provision for living requisites for. 500 bhikgus of 
the Sravaka (yàna) in Vajrasana and for 500 Maháyánists in Nalanda. 
It was Nalanda which was formerly the birth place of the venerable 


1 Cf. Buston, trans., HE, p. 181. 
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Sariputra and it was also the place where he finally vanished, from 
existence with 90,000 Arhants. In the meanwhile the Brahmana. village 
: became deserted and there remained only the caitya of the venerable 
Sariputra to which king’ Agoka made large. offerings and built a great. 
Buddha temple.: When later on ‘the first 500 Mahayana bhiksus 
counselled together and came to know that they had delivered the 
Mahāyāna teaching at the place of Sariputra they took it to be a sign 
that the teachings of the Mahayanists would spread widely; but when 
they further learnt that the same was also the place of Maudgalyayana, 
they took it to be a sign that the teaching would be very powerful; 
but the teaching did not prosper very well. Both the brálimana brothers 
and the teachers erected 8 Viharas and placed there the works of the. 
whole Mahayana teaching. ` Thus, (we see) ihat the first founder of 
Nalanda Vīhāra was Aśoka, the developper of the place of learning was 
the 500 Acaryas, Mudgaragomin and his brother, the next enlarger 
was Rahulabhadra and the greatest. expander was Nagirjuna. The . 
thirteenth section: events at the beginning of the great propagation 


of Mahayana. 


7.1.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1984 - 20 


XIV 
EVENTS OF THE TIME OF THE BRAHMANA RAHULA 


King Candanapala was the ruler of Aparantaka, “This king is sait 
to have lived 150 years and reigned for 120 years. He brought to the 
temples and the Sangha great offerings and it appeals, according to 

. the accounts, that no one rendered more services than him to the reli- 
gion of Buddha. At that time the bràhmana Indiadhruva, friend of 
the king, after invoking the king of gods, 1eceived from lum the science 
of words. (Grammar). As it was written down a5 he delivered it, it was 

. known by the name Zndravyakarane. I contains 25,000 $lokas.and the 
work 1s kuown as lhe grammar taught by the gud. At the time when 
the king w as appointed to the rulership, the great Acarya and bidhmana . 

" Rabulabhadva came to Nalandi.. He took ordination from pandita 

Krsna and learnt the Pitakas of ilia Srivakas. Some, however, say 

that he way ordained by the Bhadauta Rahulaprabha and that Krsna 

was his pandita (teacher). But this Krsna is not the same as the one 
whose name occurs in the succession of teachers. Although, he heard 
the teachings from Acãrya Avitaraka (rnam. par. ini. rtog) and some 
others, he learnt the Sütras and Tantas of Mahayana mainly from 


Guhyapati and other higher gods, and spread the Madhyamika’ teach- 


ings. Simultaneously with this Acárya, lived the eight Mahābhadantas . 


of the Madhyamika teachings, viz., Bhadanta Ráhulagarbha, Ghanasa 
and others. The venerable Sarvanivarana-viskambhin uppeared in 
person to Bhadanta Prakasadharmamayi after the latter had ac quired 
anutpattikadharmaksanti (Geduld in ver Lehre des Nich tgeboren- 
werdens). He procured from the under-world. the ancient J/eliásamaya 
(see Burnouf, op. cit., p. 222) iu 100, 000 sections und 1000 chapters. 
Further many disciples of the first HOO Acáryas acquired many Sütras 
and Tantras, hitherto unknown, and since this time all the three forms 
of Tantras were established, ciz., Aviyd-, caryd-, and yoya-tantras, and. 
diverse works on the Anuttarayoya, viz., Guhyasamaja, Buddhasama- 
yoga, Mayájála, etc.- At this time appeared in the city of Saketana the 
bhiksu Mahavira, in the country of Varanasi the Vaibhasika Mahabha- 


danta Buddhadeva, and in the land of Kashmir the great Siitra-Acarya 
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Bhadanta Srilàbha. By them the Sràvakayána was propagated. It 
should be noted that the four Bhandantas Dharmatrata, Ghosaka, Vasu- 
mitra and Buddhadeva were regarded as the great Acáryas of the Vai- 
bhagikas, and every one of them is said to have had 100,000 disciples. 
The following were valued as the leading works of the Vaibhasikas, viz., 
spel. ma. gsum. gyi. phren, gdams, nog. bryya. ba which were enlarged 
by the Acáryas. One must not confuse this Dharmatráta with Dharma- 
tráta, the compiler of Udanavarga,! and this Vasumitra with two others 
of the same name, of whom one is the author of Sdstraprakarana (bstan. 
bcos. rab tu byed. pa) and the other of the Sumayabhedoparacanacakra? 
(gshun. lugs, kyi. bye. brag. bkód. pali. hkhor. 10), According to the 
tradition of the Guhyasamija school one should place nt this time the 
king Viéukalpa in the country of Odiviía as the contemporary of 
Candanapala. At this time in Kuru land was bràhmana Dharmika, who ' 
in this land and the surrounding regions established 108 Buddha temples 
and gave them away for residence to the preachers of Mahayana- 
dharma. In the town of Hastinapura, the brahmana Yogin, (brtson. 
Idan), who was considerably rich, built 108 temples and made them 
seats for 108 Dharma-preachers of the Vinaya School (Jidul. ba. rtzin. pa 
=Vinayadhara-Tr.), At the time appeared in ihe east, in the country 
of Bhangala, king Haricandra, the first of the line of Candra. In the 
Muntramarga, he obtained. siddhi, built palaces with the five kinds of 
jewel stones and decorated the surrounding walls with representations of 
the three kinds of existences (tri-bliava-T'r.) ; in wealth he vied with the — 
gods, he erected the temple of Vidyàdhara, around which there were 
1000 steps. It was the time of Sri Saraha or the Mahabrahman Rabula 
Brahmacari and the time of appearance of the 500 Yogacarya teachers. 
Lastly during his life-time, most of the Mahàyána-sütras with the ex- 
ception of the Satasahasrikaprajfapáramnitü came into existence. The 


14th section, the events of the time of the bráhmana Rahula. 


U. N. GHOSHAL 
N. Dorr 


. 1 The work is found in Tanjur, vol. du of the Sütras, with a commentary of 
Prajiiávarman. : 
2 Or Nikaya-bheda-wpadavíana-samgraha. See Buston, transl., I, 122. 





MISCELLANY . 


Vedica 
I. ,kakúđ: kakúbh: *kakúh 


The forms kakád and kakábh, evidently variants of one and 
the same stem; are quite common in RV. "Phe existence of a third 
form "kaküh of the same stem can be easily inferred from the 
secondary derivative kakuhá  ( without the usual vrddhi-streng- 


‘thening. of . the initial vowel,;see Whitney $ 1209 g), analogous 


to kakabhá ( VS: ) derived from kakubh. 


The question now arises, which of the three forms is the original’ 


one and how the other two have. been developed out of it. 

The problem cannot be solved with the help of Lat. caciimen, 
for although the assimilation of. the labial bh with m is obviously 
easier than that of d or (g)h with it, the latter two kinds of 
assimilation are also possible in Latin (Sommer, Handbuch, pp. 


230-231; Walde s. v.). We have therefore to rely exclusively . 


` on. the internal data of Sanskrit. 


^ 


Now, all the three forms can be satisfactorily explaiíed if we 
start from kakubh as the original form. The form *haküh can be 
easily derived from kakübh if we only remember that in Sanskrit li 
often. appears in the -place-of bh,-—cf. grah-: grh- at the side of 


grabh-:grbh- (Wackernagal, I $ 217 b, p. 251). Inorder to explain. 
` the stem form kakád we have to remember that in Sanskrit there is a 


peculiar aversion to the sound-complex -bbh-. A consonantal stem 
with a final labial would in normal course ‘give rise to this sound- 
complex when it takes anyone ‘of the case-suffixes with initial bh. 
Yet, excepting in the. older Sàmaveda. Brahmanas, consonantal 


stems-with a final labial regularly change their final into guttural, 


or dental for no other reason than to avoid the sound-complex -bbh-. 


"Thus forms like ‘usnikkakubbhyam’ are actually found in 


. Paficaviméa Brahmana and Jaiminiya Brahmana. But tristigbhih, 


anugtágbhyàm are the usual forms in the Taittiriya texts, although 
the stems in - question are tristubh- and anusttibh- respectively. 


In RV. however, ip analogous cases, a dental is introduced instead 
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. of this guttural to serve the. same purpose, if the consonantal stem 
is not simply changed into a vowel one (as ksapábhih from kgap- ), 
cf. adbhih adbhyáh from ap- ( Wackernagel, III. $ 131 b, p. 241), 
This dissimilatory dental is sometimes found also in the Paittiriya 
lexts:as Wackernagel (loc. cit.) has pointed out, cf. sumsrdbhih 
(TBr. ) -from samsrp-. Supposing now that our Revedic stem 
kakábh had taken a case-suffis with initial bh-, -bhyàm for instance, 
what would be the likely. form it would have given rise to ( always 
bearing in mind that the sound-complex -bhh- has to be avoided )? 
Even apart from the fact that the dissimilatory guttural is met 
with for the first time in the later Taittiriya texts ii is quile out - 
of the question here, for the kakophony of a form like *kakugbhyam 
could hardly have been tolerated in Sanskrit. We have to assume 
therefore that the stem kakubh gave rise to forms like *kakddbhyam, 
*kakidbhyah etc. when. it came in contact with case-affixes 
with initial bh-. It is quite obvious that the stem kakúd was 
abstracted out of these forms. . f 

It is clear, therefore, that of the three congeneric Revedic 
stems discussed above, kalübh is the original one, from which kalád 
aud *kakth were derived at a later date. ‘This solves also’ a problem - 
of Latin. Lat. eacümen can henceforth be unhesitatingly derived 
from *kakubhmen and. the other possibilities *kakudmen and 
*kakughmen need not be considered at all. 


TI. hasydépa; hassapa; kacchepa 


The etymology and morphology of the word kaechapa, which 
occurs for the first time in ir., IV, 18, is quite obscure. Indeed 
. Yàska (loc. cit.) gives. a characteristic etymology of ihis word: 
kaechapah kaccham pati kacchena pati ’ti va kacchena pibati , 
“ti và, aud as the word kaccha "marsh" is well attested from the 
epics downwards Yaska’s etymology may seem to be plausible at first 
sight. Yet this etymology has to be rejected, for kacchapa cannot be 
separated from kaśyápa which is of at least Indo-Iranian antiquity, ' 
In the earliest relevant Vedic passages the word ka&yápa 
does not signify “tortoise” but, to all appearance, a group of divi- 
nities, perhaps of the sdlar circle. Thus the second hemistich of 
the mantra TS. V, 6, 1, 1 hiranye varnah $ücayah pavaké, yásu jātáh 
kaáyápo yásv agnili has tlle significant variant yüsu jatah savitá 
 yásu agníh (AV. 1, 33, 1 ). Yet already from VS. (cf. YS. 
XXIV, 37; AB. II, 6, 15; SB. VII 5, 1, 5 etc.) kasydpa signifies 
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“tortoise” like kacchapa, and that this is the original meaning of 
the word is proved by Avestan kasyapa ‘tortoise’.  Semasiologi- 
cally, therefore, there is no gulf to bridge up between kasyapa 
and kacchapa and morphologically too the, resemblance between 
these two forms is so great that it is impossible to ceparate them 
from each other. Yet the passage of -éya- (under the accent. ) 
into -echa- is quite unknown in Indie philology. In none of ihe 
P.skritor Middle Indian dialects does -$ya- become -ccha-. How 
to explain the strange form. kacchapa then, .if it is really to be 
derived from kaáyápa ? 

To give the reply to this question in advance, I suggest that 
kacchapa is to be directly connected with kadSapa, a variant 
form of kasyépa. In Tajasaneyi Pratisakhya, IV, 157 it is actually 
mentioned that the word kaáyapa, when it signifies “tortoise” and is 
not used as a proper name, is pronounced like kaséapa. This gemina- 
tion of á due to following y is of course of Prikrtic origin (Wacker- 
nagel, 1 § 198 note, p. 227). a ru 

In order to understand this passage of -$$- into -cch- it is necessary. 
to consider what was the actual. pronunciation of 4 in ancient 
India. There is ample evidence in the behaviour of in Sandhi 
to prove that this spirant was very much. like a mute of the corres- 
ponding homorganic series. In fact, the similarity between 6 
and the palatal mutes'is much greater than that between § and the | 
cerebral mutes ors and the dental mutes. And this is just what : 
could be also otherwise expected, for, as distinct from Sanskrit s 
(ors) $ is derived from an original Indo-European mute. In 
euphonic combinations 4 readily changes into k (before 8) or ch: 
(after dentals). The Sandhi of final n. shows most clearly its 
fundamental difference from the other sibilants. A final n is 
palatalised by a following § (svapan '$etecsvapaiü sete), but it 
remains unchanged before s or $ (mahin san, tin sat). Phonetically 
itis difficult to imagine that a pure'spirant would thus be able to 
palatalise a preceding n. We have to assume that in the case of $ 
the opening was so small that it was hardly distinguishable from 
a palatal mute,—thence its capacity to palatalise à preceding n. . 
In the Sandhi of. final t the sibilant $ exerts exactly the same 
influence as the mute c and moreover itself becomes a palatal mute. 
All this shows that in actual pronunciation é was very much like 
a palatal mute. There is therefore a priori nothing extraordinary, 
if -áá- changes into -cc(h)-. n 

Instances of such a change can be actually pointed out in 
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Sanskrit ; Rgvedic ducchünà is evidently derived from duş+śuná 
(Wackernagel, I $ 133, p. 156). It is quite clear here that the form 
ducchánà isto be directly connected with *duS+S4una. A similar 
passage-of -śšś- into -cch- has to be assumed perhaps also for. 
Sprecháti. Its nominal derivative, pra$-ná clearly shows that the 
pure root ends with á («—I.-E. f), and this $ combined with the 
inchoative suffix (T.-E. -sk-) has givén rise to -cch- in precháti. ` 
Thus we find here that L.-K. -ksk- has developed into -cch- in | 
Sanskrit. Now s between two mutes was dropped already in the 
original Indo-European, and I.-E. k of course becomes sin Sanskrit. 
The entire development of the I.-E. sound-group in question may 
therefore be expected to have been: ksk> kk> $$ ee(h). In this 
way I.-J. *prksketi has become precháti in Sanskrit, Yet Lat. 
posco, O. H. (t. forskon ete: would seem to suggest that of the sound 
group ksk rather the initial k than the medial s was dropped in 
this case in the I.-E.;era. Sanskrit precháti would have to be 
derived in that case simply from *prsketi, which is doubtless equally 
possible. Rgvedic ducchúnā however is in every way an impeccable 
example and is sufficient to postulate the passage of -śś- into -cch- 
as quitea normal one in Sanskrit The h of -cch- however isnot 
phonetic here. Perhaps it would be besi to assume with Wacker- 
nagel (I $ 134, p. 157) that the more frequent combination -cch- 
has been substituted here for the less frequent -cc-. The same sound 
substitution has to be assumed also for those cases where t+$ gives 
rise to -cch- in Sandhi. 

Thus -cch- being the normal result of the phonetic development 
of -śś- it may be unliésitatingly.concluded that kacchapa is derived 
from kagsapa mentioned-in Vajasancyi Pratisakhya, IV, 157. 

' In-conclusion it may be mentioned that the apparently abnormal 
$in Persian kaśaf (<Avestan kasyapa) is due toa middle Iranian. 
phonetic law which changed every sy into 4 (see Henning, Zeitschrift 
f. Indol. u. Tranist., IX, p. 207, for further references). 


. IL pedá— elephant ? 


Dr. P. C. Bagchi has recently ( 7HQ., IX, pp. 263 ff.) 
suggested that Vedic pedi is etymologically connected with pil-, 
ped- etc. and that it signifies ‘‘elephant’’. But there is no reason 
why the old etymology of pedi, which connected it with Avestan 
pazdayeiti (Bartholomae, ZDMG., XXXVI, p. 585; Kuhn's 
Zeitschr., XXVII, p. 361 ; Wackernagel, Alfind, Gremm., I § 34 


—— 
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a, p. 87%) and pazdu>Mod. Pers. pazd-ak (Bartholomae, Altiran. 
Wiarterb., Col. 885 ; Wackernagel, Sitzungsly. d. kyl. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss., 1918, p. 405) should be given up, and moreover it is 
quite clear from the Vedic passages that the meaning of pedü ` 
is not elephant. 
The proton pseudos of Dr. Bagehi’s etymology is that he has 
. taken pedá to be a common noun when it is clearly a: proper name 
' in RV. and AV. The word paidvá is a derivative of pedi ( see 
Whitney, $ 1208 e) and signifies “something belonging to Pedu.” 
Now, éven if that *Something" is an elephant it is not at all proved 
therewith that the same meaning has to be attributed also to pedi: 
But the ‘‘something’’ in question is in reality not “elephant” but 
“horse” ‘as the Revedic passages clearly show : ; 

RV.I, 116, 6 yáhh aévinà dadáthuh śvetám advam agháévüya 
áévad ít svasti, tad vim  dàtràm mahi kirtényam bhit paidvó 
vàjf sadam id dhávyo aryéh “ʻO Aóvins, the white horse you have 
given to the one with bad horse— a blessing for ever—, this gift of 
yours be praised ; the horse (!) of Pedu (paidvó viji) is to be always 
invoked for the patron (ari). ” Here in the first part reference is made 
to the Asvins’ gift of a horse to an unknown person and the, second 

. part mentions the. vajin of Pedu. If it is now found that the Asvins 
made a gift of a horse to Pedu, nobody will perhaps demur to the. 
. conclusion that the person anonymously. referred to in the first 
part of the above verse is none but Pedu and that Dedu's vajin 
mentioned in the second part ean be, nothing but Pedu’s horse. 
Now passages are not wanting in RV. which actually speak of 
Aávins' gift of a horse to Pedu; cf. RV. I, 118; 9 yuvám éávetàm 
pedáva índrajütam ahihdnam aé$yinü 'dattàm áóvam ''O  Aávins, 
you gave to Pedu the serpent-killing horse spurred on by Indra.’ 
Itis clear therefore that paidvó vàjí in RV. I, 116, 6 signifies 
*Pedu's horse." The word vajin here cannot be taken in its 
literal ‘sense’ vejanavant (Sayana, who however understands horse, 
not elephant, by the word) and applied eventually to elephant as 
Dr. Bagchi (/bid., p. 263) has done. As.in.numerous other passages, 
in this passage too vàjin signifies ‘horse’. pedi -occurs 5 times and 
'pRidvá twice in RV; the former is aly waysa proper name and the 
latter always signifies 'Pedu's horse" in the passages concerned, 
- which however need not be further discussed here. ` 

If we now cast about for an etymology of pedú, after thus freeing 
it from its ungrounded connection with pil, ped- etc., it would 
appear at first sight that it is derived from the weak perfect stem of 
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the 3odt pad-. The accent of pedi would indeed seem to favour 
this etymology, but as the weak perfect stem ped- of pad- occurs 
only in the Brühmapas for the first time it has to be rejected. 

Moreover the suffix -u is not otherwise known to be taken by similar 
. metaplastic stems. I have tried to show elsewhere* that in all appa- 
rently analogous. cases, such as perú, péru, céru, -keru etc. the actual 
suffix is-ru and not -u. We have therefore to fall back upon-the 
etymology suggested by Bartholomae and accepted by Wackernagel, 

according to which pedá is to he connected’ with Avestan pazdu. 

Phonologically there is nothing in the way of this etymology, and 
. semasiologically too the fact that Av. pazdu signifies an insect is- 
no difficulty at all, for m»ny ancient Indian historical names are 
nothing but names of birds and beasts;'we have only to remember 

Tittiri, Suka, Varāha, Kukkura etc. Moreover, as Wackernagel 
- ( Sitzungsb. d. kyl. preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1918, p. 406 ) ` has pointed 
out, pedu actually signifies an insect in the Kausika-Sutra 
(32, 21; 35; 4). 

. Dr. Bagchi further suggests (7 bid. p- 264): that the aiie word 
pétva (RV. VII, 18, 17) is the same as paidvá. But even apart from 
all other considerations the accent of pétva clearly shows that it is 
not atalla secondary derivative with the suffix -a and therefore 
cannot be compared to paidvá. 


BaragnrsHNA GHOSH 


* Tn a paper accepted for publication in Journal Asiatique. 


I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1934 . l 21 


Kalidasa in China 


In the last issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX, pp. 
:820.1., M. Louis Finot has tried to show ‘that, at a relatively late 
time, Kallidasa was not entirely unknown in China, at least through 
the medium of some miscellany of anecdotes such as the Bhojapra- 
-bandha.’ He has been led to this conclusion by the fact that an un-. 
numbered palm-leaf, found in a Buddhist monastery in the province 
of Che-Kiang, contains’ a reference to a well-known traditional tale 
about Kalidasa and the initial stanzas of his three Kavyas. ' 

It seems to me that no such inference can be drawn from the single 
leaf in question. It has been inserted in a Buddhist palm-leaf manus- 
cript, and it: must, as shown by the late Professor Kielhorn,? have been 
written in Bengal in the 18th century A.D. Its contents: are; accord- 
‘ing to M. Finot’s excellent analysis, such that they could not be under- 
stood by anybody who was not acquainted with the traditional lore 
about. Kalidasa. But since it is à stray’ leaf, without any connexion 
with the manuscript in which it was found, it only proves that the 
Bengali writer knew this tradition, and by no means that it was known ' 
in China. , 

The narrative itself to which the leat en has pete me 
since I first learnt to know about it some forty years ago, and I should, 
therefore, like to offer some remarks. 

As shown: by M: Finot, the leaf mentions the. Brahmin Vararuci, 
the sabha of Bhojadeva, Sarasvati, Kaliceti, and Kalidasa, and con- 
tains an enigmatic word usamtara, with a Sanskrit ‘stanza ‘containing 
words beginning with the four syllables of this word. After the name ^ 
of Kalicasa we further read: Sarasvati, asti kaécit vakvigesah. 

M. Finot rightly explains the corrupt passage as containing a 
variant of a story told by Tāranātha: The king Bhimagukla of 
Benares wanted his daughter Vasanti’ to marry Vararuci. She how-. 
ever, declined, because she thought herself superior to him in learning. 
Vararuci then suggested that she showld marry his own teacher, who 


1 JRAS., 1894, pp. 836 ff, quoted by M.. Finot. 
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was hundred times more learned than. himself. He came across a 
Magadha cowherd, who was cutting a branch on which he was sitting, 
and justly inferred that he had to do with a fool and that he would 
be revenged,. if the princess- were to marry him. He dressed him up 
-as a Brahmin, tanght him to repeat the words om svasti, and not to 
answer any questions when he came into the ‘royal presence. The poor 
berdsman; however, got confused at the critical moment, and said 
ustitare instead, whereafter. Vararuci- explained that these syllables 
contained a blessing on, the king: 

Umayà sahito, Rudra} Samkarasahito Visnuh' 

tamk&ra$ülapànié ca raksantu Sivah sarvadà. 

Everything else went according to Vararuci's plan, and the herds- 
man was married to the princess,‘ whereafter Vararuci departed for the 
south. The bridegroom faithfully kept silence, but, was betrayed 
when he came to see an ox painted on the wall of a.temple. The 
princess then understood that he was a cowherd. She tried in vain to 
` teach him, and then sent him about ta gather flowers. He on his part 
came.into the habit of going every day to worship a Kali image. 
Some day one of the maids of the princess hid behind the image and 
thence presented the herdsman with a pill, which he swallowed in the 
belief that it came from the goddess, and at once he becante.wise and 
learned, and was. henceforward known as Kalidasa. 

M.-Finot observes ‘that our palm-leaf is the exact counterpart of 
the account of Tarvanatha, except that the king is Bhojadeva of Dhàrà 
instead of Dhimaéukla of Benares, and perhaps tliat the name of the 
princess is Sarasvatt instead of YRMBUDE and he further states that the 

tale is not found in the Bhojapfabandba. d 

‘The words ‘Sarasvati asti kaácid _Vagvisegal’ he translates: 
‘Sarasvati is a variety of Vic.’ 

It will be seen that;Tàranatha's narrative is rather fragmentary, — 
and, more especially, it does not explain how Vararuci could come to 
describe the cowherd as his guru.. The meaning of the syllables 
usatora was, moreover, unknown to him: He has evidently drawn on 
"secondary, ‘half understood, sources. 

A priori we might therefore maintain that the version of the palm- 


leaf, with the mention of Dhojadeva, is more original, the more so 
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because it is evidently older, Tarandtha having finished his ‘History of 

. Buddhism’ in A.D. 1608. 

| The tale about the herdsman Kalidasa is also known from other 
sources. A ‘traditional account of Kalidasa current in Mysore’ has 
been published by Ravaji Vasudeva Tullu, Ind. Ant., VII, 115, and 
a third version is found in Merutunga's Prabandhacintamani, which 
was finished in A.D. 1306, (vide pp. 6 ff. of the edition, Bombay 1888). 
This latter text is much betier arranged than Taranatha’s account, 
and of more interest in connexion with our palm-leaf. 

The scene is in Avanti at the court of King Vikramaditya. His 
daughter Priyaügumaijari was sent: for instiuction’ to Vararuei, to 
whom, however, the young lady soon gave grave offence through her 
disrespectful jokes. He cursed her that she should marry a herdsman, 
but she vowed that she would only marry somebody who was still more 
learned than he. As the king wanted to find a suitable husband for . 

- her, Vararuci some day went into the wood and there met a herdsman 
whom he asked for water. As there was no water at hand, the cow- 
herd asked him to take milk instead, and added haravadim vidhehi. 
Now karavadi was a wood which Vararuci did not know from any 
dictionary, wherefore the herdsman laid his hand on his head, made 
him sit down under a buffalo-cow, and make a haravadi, i.e. joining 

. of his two hands as a cup. Since he had laid his hand on his head 
and taught him a new word, Vararuci found that he was in a way his. 
guru, took him to the paluce and, in the course of six montlis, succeed- 
‘ed in making him repeat the words om namah Sivaya. When he had 
mastered the difficult blessing, Vararuci brought him to the king, but 
the poor wretch got confused, sebhaksobhavasdt, failed to repeat what 
he had been taught, and said wsarafa instead. Vararuci then, as in. 
Taranatha’s version, explained these syllables as standing for: 

Umaya sahito Rudrah Samkarah &ülapànibhrt 
raksatu tvà mahipala tamkarabalagarvitah. l 

The king was pleased and the princess married the buffalo-herdsman. 
He had been taught by Vararuci to keep silence, wherefore the princess 
tried to test him in giving him a manuscript to correct. He then 
proceeded to cut the individual letters out, and since then the ja@méty- 
suddht, the pioof-reading of the son-in-law, was everywhere talked 
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‘about. One day he saw a painted buffalo-herd, forgot everything else, 
and shouted out to the: buffaloes in his old way. The princess under- 
` siood that he was a buffalo-herdsman, and looked down on him with con- 
tempt. He felt this and began to worship Kali. The king was afr aid lest 
his daughter should become a widow, sent a distinguished maid to him, 
and she raised him, saying that she was pleased with him. The real 
Kali then got afraid that she might lose her prestige, and granted him 
‘her favour. The princess heard about this, went to the spot, and said 
asti kaácid, vagviseseh (that is, a different new speech), and afterwards 
the herdsman was known as Kalidasa, and composed three Kavyas, 
. Kuinadrasambhava, etc. . | 
It is evident that the valides mainly agrees with this version, 
and not with that of Tàranütha, only the names of the king and his 
daughter are different. Instead, of Kalicet we must evidently read 
Kali, ceti, both Kali.and the Maid-servant occurring in the story. 
That Sarasvati was the name of the princess-is evident from the fact ` 
that she is introduced ‘as speaking the words asti vágveifestlh. And at 
the.end of the whole we, have, just as in the Prabandhacintümaii, an 
. enumeration of the three Kavyas. The palm-leat simply contains the 
various headings of the narrative. 
The substitution of Bhojadeva for Vikramaditya is probably also 
a later development. It is a priori likely that the home of the popular 
tule was Malwa, to which country Kālidāsa, who is so well acquainted 
with Ujjayini and its lore, probably belonged, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the tales connecting Kalidasa with Bhoja are later than 
the tradition. according to which he was a poet at the court of: 
. Vikramaditya. From Malwa the tales have spread to the Maratha 
county and, as we have seen, to Mysore. The word karavadi, is 
evidently connected with Marathi kararațī, covoanut-shell, and late 
` Sanskrit karoti, basin, cup. The jamatrsuddhi lives-forth in Marathi 
dzdwai $odh, which has been thoroughly misunderstood in Mainwar- 
ing’s Marathi Proverbs (Oxford 1899.) l em 
Instead of Taranitha’s wsatera. and. the reading usamtura of the 
palm-leaf, Merutunga has, as we have seen, usdrata, but it is evident 
_ that he had no idea of the meaning of these aksaras, a fact which seems 


to prove that he drew on older sources, which were only partly intelligible 
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in his days. A priori it is hardly possible to choose between usapara 
and usaruta, and the Sanskrit stanza does not help. us, because the ` 
wording is, in -both cases, so arranged as to follow the sequence of the ` 
aksaras. . We may only state that the Merutuhga version, where only: 
one. god, Kallidasa’s istadevatà, is mentioned, is in itgelf. more likely 
than the other one, where Visnu is also introduced. We bould only 
hope to arrive at certain results if we were ‘able to’ explain the 
aksaras themselves. I have always thought that they can be explain: 
ed, but I cannot, prove the point. 

- Let us recall the situation. The herdsman is ‘nought into the 
-sabha, and is taken with fright. Since he does. not remain silent, lis 
utterance must have something to do with lis fear, and one might 
guess that he would såy: ‘leave me alone,’ or, ‘get out of the way,’ 
if he wanted to take to his heels. It is har dly possible to make any- 
. thing out of usatara, but, wsarata might be a plural imperative, cor- 
' responding to Sanskrit pee get away. 

If I am right, ' "wym ight think of Miügadhi, where: s becomes $, 
but then we would expect usalada, and should be unable to explain 
- the r and the t. ': The latter must be due to the preceding r, but I do 
not know of any parallel from the Prakrits, including Pali, where the 
personal termination is cerebralized. With regard to the palatal s it 
seems permissiblé to compare the universal pronunciation of s'and 4 iu 
Marwari, cf. Grierson, On the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 
§ 334 (Appendix, 7nd. Ant. Oct. 1933). We have every reason for 
assuming that this pronuuciation is old, and that it was considered as 
. rustic and boorish by the refined citizens of Ujjayini. 

It seems to me that we have every reason for assuming that the 
popular story about the foolish herdsman who later on” became the , 
famous poet Kālidāsa is comparatively old; that it rose in Mālwā, 
where rulers such as Vikramaditya and Dl'ojadeva were successively - 
mentioned as the patrons of the poet; that it was subsequently also 
localised in Benares and perhaps-elsewhere;-that it was known in 
Bengal in later times, but that we have no reason for believing that 


it was ever. current in China. 


Sten Koxow 


. The Scribes of Bengal 


It is a well-known fact of Indian history that with the foundation 
of the Pala empire about the middle of the eighth century A.D. a new 
movement in sculpture began in Gauda and Magadha. The Indian 
. Museum, the Varendra Research Society Museum in Rajshahi and the 

Dacca Museum are replete with the works of the Gauda-Magadha 
school. The Tibetan historian Türanatha wrote that this school was. 
‘started by Vitapala and his son Dhimàn in the reign of Dharmapala, 
the second Pala emperor, and that its activity was not confined within 
the borders of the Pala empire.! The paintings discovered in Nepal 
and the close similarity between the styles of architecture of the Pala 
empire and of Java, noticed by a series of scholars, go to confirm the 
statement of Taranatha.’ But not only the higher branches of art and 
‘architecture were cultivated with a zeal and skill that did great credit 
to the arists but the epigraphic evidences also show that even a minor 
art like incising leiters‘on stone or copperplates reached a high state of 
perfection in Bengal. The kings of other parts of India thought it 
a great privilege to have their praáastis engraved by a Gauda Kayastha 
or a seribe of Bengal. The Deopàr& Inscription of Vijayasena (now 
-in the Indian Museum) inscribed by Sülapáni, “‘the crest-jewel of the 
guild of Varendra artists" is a fine specimen of the works of the Gauda 
Kayasthas and even a cursory glance at it cannot but strike the visitor 
With the beauty of ‘clearness and fineness of the workmanship of the 
artist. . 
The following inscriptions written outside Bengal by the Gauda: 

Kayasthas clearly show how the kings of other parts of Northern India 
engaged Gauda scribes to engrave their records: 


1 Schiefner, Geschichte yaaa pp. 279-80. 
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The Seribes 


. Inscriptions 
‘1. The Aphsad Inscription? of 
Adityasena of the. Later Gupta 
dynasty of Maghada. (one of ihe 
_ known dates is 672 A.D.). 


9. The Maraujamura Charter? of . 


Yayüti Mahüsivagupta of Kosala (of 
about the middle of the 9th century 
A.D.). ; 
3. The Stone Inscription‘ of 
Yaéíavarmá, the Candella king of 
Jejakabhukti in Bundelkhand. 
Dated 1011 Vikrama Samvat. 
4. The Inscription? of the time of 
.. Cahamána - Dulbharaja. Dated 
: ". [056 V.S. a 
5. The Stone | Inscription? of 
'Dhahgadeva of! Jejaka-bhukti. 
Dated 1173 V.S. | ; 
6. The Nadol Stene Inscription’ 
of Ràyapüla of Marwar. Dated 
1198 V.S. 
7. The 
Südharana? of Todhpura. i 


1373 V.S. 


Làdnu Hieron of 
Dated 


of Bengal 
Scribes ` 


Süksmaáiva, a native of Gauda. 


Rudra Datta, son of the brother 
of Simhadaita and grandson of 
Harsadatta, a Gauda XKayastha. 
son 


Jadda, of a 


Gauda Kayastha. 


Jayagunna, 


Mahadeva, a Gauda Kavastha. 
Jayapála, a Gauda Kiüyastha. 


Thikura Pethada, son of Vadiga, 
a (Gauda Küyastha. 


Danda, son of Dalu and grandson 
ot Mahiya, a Gauda Kayastha. 


The Insciiptions of thej Kosala Guptas have revealed the fact that 


the Kogala Gupta kings from Janamejaya and his successors had many 
Bengali Küyasthas as their officers and: Mr. B. C. Majumdar, the learned 


editor of the plates from Sonpur’, bas suggested that this was perhaps 


due to the politieal relations of the 


same may be said of the Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena. 


Koáala Guptas with Bengal. The 


portion of.noithern Bengal was within his kingdom, he might have. 


engaged a Gauda Kayastha (perhaps one of his subjects) to inscribe his 


JBORS., 1916, p. 45. 
Ibid., vol. 14, Appendix. 
Ibid., vol. 11, p. 37. 
| 9 Ibid. 
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Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 42, 


p. 208. 
4 Ep. Ind., vol. 1, p. 123. 
6 Ibid., vol. 11. 
8 lbid., vol. 12, p. 17. 


vol. 11, p. 103; J.BOTIS., 1916. p. 45; See B. C. Majumder’s Son pur,’ 
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pp. 30-81, 115-116; also Typirat Selections from Oriya literature, Introduction to 


vol. I, p. 16. 
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inscription. But the fact is that with the foundation of thé Pala empire 
-there arose a new style of architecture in Bengal and that the Gauda 
Kayasthas were in the service of the kings of other differeni parts of 
India to engrave their records with whom no political relation (as in the 
case of the Kosala Guptas and of Adityasena) can be traced.’ Therefore 
when the whole mattei is viewed comprehensively aud from the point 
of the view of the expansion of the Pala style of architecture, the con- 
clusion almost forces on durselves that the degree of perfection attained 
by the scribes of Bengal in the art of incising letters on stone surpassed 
. that of the other parts of northern India. It seems that' these artists! 
were highly honoured by the kings of other parts df India and along 
with the great ‘events of their reigns the names of these artists were also 
inscribed because to them these kings owed the fine execution of their 
records, 
It will not be out of place to mention here that a question has been | 
raised also whether the word ‘gosthi’ used in the Deopara Insciiption 
of Vijayasena to describe Silapani as the "crest-jewelj of ihe Varendra 
arüists'"!? is to be taken to refer to a guild of the artiste. It is a 
remarkable pllehomenon of ancient Indian history that every art and 
‘craft. had a separate guild or corporation!! of its .own. When 
the degree of perfection of this particular art and its uniqué ex- 
pausion outside Bengal are borne in mind, there is nothing to be won- 
dered if the artist had organised a guild 'of their own and given it the 
name of their country to which they belonged. 

Another question of great importance for the social history of 
Bengal also rises in this éonnection. In the genealogical books of the 
Kayasthas it is claimed that they are the descendants of Citragupta and 
that writing was their original occupation. In al? the epigraphic 
records cited above ap scribes have been called Gauda Kayasthas. The 
fact is that the Kayasthas gained distinction outside Bengal as scribes 
and it becomes almost clear that scribing was perhaps their main occupa- 
tion. In the Damodarpur plates we find that in the administrative work 
the Visayapati (the district officer) was agsisted by four members repre- 

10 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. III. 
11 Dr. R. C, Majumder Corporate Life in Ancient India. ch. 1. 
I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1034 ne Oe a we 
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- senting the most important interests of those days and one of the four 
members was the prathamakayastha. The learned, editor of these plates has 
suggested that the world prathamakayastha! may be taken either as the 
representative of the Kayasthas as a class or the chief scribe (like a 
Chief Secretary of the present day). But if it is conceded that writing. 
was the chief occupation of the Kayasthas, the interest represented by 
prathamakayastha in the government of the couniry is the same in 
whatever sense that word may be taken. It may then be said, without 
any fear of contradiction that the Kayasthas by their occupation exerted 
considerable influence and enjoyed a high status in the society as early 
as from the fifth century A.D. 


PramMope Lar PAUL 


19 R, Q. Basak, Ep. Ind., vol. 15, p. 113 


Kosam Inscription of Kanishka 


This new record of the reign of Kanigka ig found inscribed on the 
pedestal of a Bodhisattva i image of red sandstone, about four feet high, 
which is: now preserved in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. Like 
most of the valuable antiquities of the Museum, this'image too was 
recovered from the ruins of Kosam, the site -of ancient Kauéambi 
(JRAS., 1927, pp. 689 ff.). The image -resembles Aégvaghoga’s 

(CORNER image at Sarnath in execution, though not in size (Daya 

Rain Sahni, Catulogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, no. 
B(a)1), with this distinction that instead of the erupting lion between 
the feet, we have here a lotus. 

That the i image and its inscription belong to tig reign T. Kaniska 
was known long ago but its publication was not undertaken by anyone. 
Recently, in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Caleutta, dated June 7, 
1934, (published again in the Calcutta Review, July, 1934, pp. 83- 84). 
Mr. Kunja Govinda Goswami - first published the inscription with 
the text, translation and notes. Now that it has already been made 
public, I take the liberty of giving below my own reading of the in- 
scription, which differs in some details from that of Mr. Goswami. 

The inscription runs lo two lines, but the letters (save those at the 
beginning of the lines) are extremely obliterated and in some cases we 
have to take recourse to imagination to fill up the lacunae 

I. 1. [Ma]h[à]r[à] jasya Kan[is]ka[sya sam 20 ?] 2— pa—di 8 
b[o]dh [i]sat [£*] va[m] pra[ti- ] 

L. 2. [stha]payati “Bhikhuni Buddha[mitra] [te] p[i]tak[a] 
Bhagavato Buddhasa pakame, 

In the 22nd (?) year of Maharaja Kaniska—in the fortnight, 

“on the eighth day, the nun Buddha(mitra), versed in the Tripitaka, set 
up the image of the Bodhisattva, in the promenade of the Lord Buddha. 

The date portion of the inscription is difficult to read. Mr. 
„Goswami read. the figure for the year as 2, but I think there is another 
: figure before it, probably the symbol for 20. In that case, the inscrip- 
tion is not the earliest record of Kaniska, s reign, and loses some of its 
importance. 

The last word has heen read by Mr. Goswami as ca[m] kame, 


90 nS Vyomasiva, The Author of Vyomavati 


Though it would seem to be the right reading on the analogy of other 
_ inscriptions (e.g. Lüders' List, nos. 696, 765, 918, 919, 925), it may be 
pointed out that it is difficult to read the first letter 1s ca, as any curve 
in the right-hand corner of the letter is entirely absent. This would, 
however, male no difference in the meaning, as both camkama and 
pakama come from the same root. l 

The name of the donor is Buddha(mitra), known to us from two 


other inscriptions of Mathura and Sarnath (Lüders' List, nos. 38 and 
925), wherein also she is known as being versed in, the Buddhist _ 


scriptures. 
AMALANANDA GHOSH 


Vyomasiva the Author of Vyomavati NE 


In a note under the above caption in the ZHQ. for March 
1934, pp 165-6, Mr. Dasaratha Sarma speaks of ‘‘the absence" of 
"Vyomaéiva's commentary (p. 165). But the V'yomavati, Vyoma- 
giva’s commentary on the Pragastapdda-bhasya is not extinct. 
There is a manuscript of this very important work in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, of which the Sarasvati Bhavan . ` 
Library. of Benares possesses a Devanagari transcript. The 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series has lately published on its basis an 

- edition of the V yomavati (complete) along with the b/uisya and two 
other (incomplete) commentaries on it; the Skt: of Jagadisa and 
the Setu of Padmanàbha. Unfortunately the manuscript of the 
Vyomavati contains a number of lacune, among them being the 

' beginning of the work. The concluding portion has, however, been 
partly preserved and reads like this in the printed edition (p. 699): 

START GERIT EATUR | 
ae ufi wa’ qe sumpt TT dl 
fe feriae für. 
co sfrearered erated end: 
aes ara [— — 

[ee ER eS) | 

Unfortunately this throws no light on the problem of this Vyoma- 
&iva's identification with the Vyomasiva of the Ranod inscription 
(Kielhorn’s List of North Indian Inscriptions, no. 480). 


K. CuarTOPADHYAYA 


m 
CAE > 


The Tattvasuddhi and Subjectivism 


The Tattvasuddhi isa work on Advaita-vedànta, ascribed to one 
Jianaghanapada. It is repeatedly referred to by Appayya Diksita 
in his Siddhantalesasungraha, and from these references Mr. 
Makhanlal Mukherjee’ has tried fo reconstruct and present the cen- 
tral teaching of the work as a variety of ihe doctrine of Drsti-srste, 
the view that cognition is itself creation, that esse is percipi, The 
principal reference to the Tattvasuddhi is in the commencement of 
the second chapter of the Siddhantalesa, where it is cited as main- 
taining the view that difference is not perceptually cognised, the 
function of the sense-organs being the cognition of reality as such, 
not as diversified, Such a view seems to provide for one grade of 
reality alone ; and the transition to the position that whatever is 
cognised is created, with and by the cognition, seems easy 1o make. 
Prima facie there is-a case for making out the author of the Tattva- 
suddhi to be a Drsti-srsti-vadin,. : 

' This, however, need not be the last word on ii, for, happily, a 
manuscript of the work is available. That this is the work referred 
to by Appayya Diksita is abundantly clear since at least two of the 
views cited by Appayya can be iraced here. One of these js the view 
that even perception establishes non-duality, This commences. on’ 
the second page with the words f a, serqumedZd arafag’ TOW, TE 
ganas and goes on through pages 3 and 4, The oiher is 
. the explanation of God's omniscience^ ; since God has perceived all 
past things at the time they existed, fhey appear to Him constantly 
even as they did then, there being no cause of fresh obscuration in 
His case, as possessing the residual impressions produced by those 
manifestations, His uninterrupted memory of those objects is intelli- 
gible ; similarly since Brahman is endowed with the power of maya 
and since máyà even prior to creation is transformed into the mani- 
festation of all things to be created in conformity with ihe unseen 
accumulated potencies of the jivas, for Brahman as the witness 
thereof, there is knowledge of future things as well, 

This elaborate demonstration of Brahman's omniscience may well 


1 HIQ., IX. 4, pp. 912-922. 0. 
9 Inthe Government Oriental' Manuscripts Library, Madras, R. No. 2897, 
ss folly 13 et'seq., esp. folio 18. 
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make one pause before identifying the Tattvasuddhi view with solip- 
-gism, And-the doubt gains strength from the fact that even the 
view about the non-dual reality alone being primarily cognised in 
perception is taken from Mandana Misra, as proved by a quotation 
from the Brahmasiddhi: “avast afar far wem fefe ete. ; 
and Mandana is certainly not a drsti-srsti-vidin*, believing as he 
does in the creation of the world by Igvara, who is distinct from the 
jivas and is the conient of the nesciences of which they themselves 
are the loci. ` 
The drsti-srsti-vadin does not believe in a God distinct from the 
cognising jiva ; a God even if admitted can be nothing more than 
the creation of the jiva ; similarly he cannot recognise the current 
distinction between dream and waking or between the released and 
the bound ; indeed, as Appayya says, he has one solution in which he 
washes off all the difficulties that clog his theory, the dream analogy. 
He, the dreamer, is alone real ; ‘everything. else is justa dream. A 
‘position which admits God as Creator, and the relative permanence 
and reality of the external world is as far removed from this as any 
non-dualistic system can be ; for, in the last resort, even the most 
realistic iype of Advaita cannot but admit that God’s causation is 
. like the causation of dreams, that ii involves no change in Himself : 
and that the external world is a superimposition. But in so far as 
distinction can be made within this general. position, the Tattrasu- 
ddhi does not incline to drsti-srsti solipsism. In the following pages 
are set out a few extracts to establish this ; they will be found to 
relate to Brahman’s creatorship and the empirical permanence and 
reality of the world, : 
1, Iévara is other than the jivas and is the creator ‘of the world. 
Brahman is the material cause and coniroller of the world. 
(1) On page 13, the inquiry is started as to whether an omni- 


` 4 The view that he was the founder of dysti-srsti-vida is favoured by 
some because of a misapprehension. Mandana and arter him Viicaspati hold 
toa plurality of souls anda plurality of nesoiénces located in them. The 
conclusion seems inevitable that each jiva through his nescience is the creator 
ofa separate world and that the common world postulated by empirical usage 
ja, only a consilience of illusions. This, however, is only one possible interpreta- 
ae the one given by Madhusiidana Sarasvati in his Siddhantabindy ; 
but as pointed out by Brahm&nanda in the Jindutikd, this is not the orthodox 
interpretation as given in the Kalpataru-etc. Both Mandane and Vücaspati 
insist on the creatorship of Iévara. How this is consistent with the rest 
of their teaching has been ‘considered by us in the Introduction to the 
Bhümati Catussütr? (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). ` 


4 
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scient I$vara exists as other than the jiva in bondage : fe wa 
aaqa: «wig fat ma afaca fe ar Afaqı After noticing in the 
subsequent pages some attempts to establish the Lord and His 
omniscience through reasoning, it is said on, folio 17 that the author 
holds to the existence of God, not because of perception and. infer- 
ence, but because of Scripture: aq amfani; a saaga- 
Wat Ragam, fü g ranea; dat fe, | aay 
wad, [Wer cer df ferft...zarfeafeadt gat aaa sae 
geret TRA TAT 2 

(2) USSSPTETTRIS-RRCUEATT, tae wt aaa aa 
faang ı Here Isvara .being the iaterial cause of the world is ex- 
_ plicitly declared (Folio 18). l f 

(3) anr a RA a-a ara we: oq aafaa- 
ade Aaa Rina, gn agf 
ags aarrmafad: aaaea: 1 It is. clear that no 
jiva is at liberty to create whatever he fancies, but that māyā trans- 
forms itself in conformity with the adrsta of each jiva, even prior to 
creation, that Brahman knows these formis of maya, is thus instru- - 


mental i in creation and is omniscient as knowing. even future objects 
in this way (p. 18). 


(4) Aaa HERI qı The intelligent Br alman alone 
-is the material cause and Ponten e of the universe, 

(5). saftaaeta-artrariire’ . aera ATS | Brahman alone as 
conditioned by the indeterminable maya is the material cause of the 
world, > 

(6) rib Aaaa ae Baraat TART 
er RAR- TT ATTA faafaa Brahman that is understood as the one 
purport of all Vedanta texts, as associated with its own maya, illus- 
orily tranforms itself into the whole universe, external and internal 
(p. 31). l 

1I. Relative permanence of the world ; 

. (D safer fe epe o quiTCUTRTR TRES enira — arate, 
qf: Recognition establishes permanence alone, not momen- 
tariness since it refers to the relation of the thing to two times, earlier 
and later (p. 46). ; . 

(2) wafer erf erica: 1 ‘In the case of causes like 


clay permanence is known by recognition (p. 149). 
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III. Recognition of empirical reality : 

(Dom darefieng garter a aT- AR- 
ATT TAT, | Till final release from bondage, there is admitted. 
empirical usage of differences like cogniser, cognised etc. as evol- 
ved by maya (p.-1). : 

(2) qaaa faf seeifrst waar sa 
TEATS p ARREA Tea Cp Tage: wife xeu c.c fequr- 
aaa aiaa yaaga a sare This 


passage seeks to establish the validity of the texts about creation 
etc., though they are not the purport of Scripture, on the ground that 
they are unsublated und are of some use to the principal purport; 
such justification of the creation texts is inconsistent with the view: 
that cognition is creation (p. 70). 


(3) way wa iaaa ofa ease ANATA, 
SqqEWIepNUTNSEIA TESTEN: | —— The empirical reality of 


the world of experience is admitted here (p. 60). 

(4) wa fug agaa, TE Tee HR 
ERR qme ; gifert mR fed aA menaa: d 
saaa aAA ANRA ANENA- AATE 
aaaea sm a aA ferens aiaa m ATT 
ML EAAS: THA Aes a + | This passage distin- 
guishes between the validity that consists in making known the truth 
and the validity that consists in accord with empirical usage. The 
latter is possessed even by the cognition of the world ; for just as 
dream cognition is valid within its own sphere till one wakes up, 
even so the world cognition is valid in the empirical sphere till there 
arises the realisation of the world’s unreality ; for it is only this 
which is inconsistent with the empirical usage (pp. 93-94). 

(6) eaa amaaa s gies eame 
IITA, | Everything short of absolute reality is not to be 
dumped into one category of unreality; for on the ground of sublation 
or non-sublation by experience, a distinction is possible there too. ; 
the former is merely apparent, like the cognition of nacre-silver ; 
the latter is the empirical real, e. g. normal perception of difference 


(p. 98). 
(6) aq REA far al RRA R a TOT 
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The use f the word ‘“‘paramartha”’ distinguishes it from nacre-sil- 
ver, recognising for it a higher grade of reality. 
00 (O ARRA TYP STATE ; saat — quum 
AATRE, WATT TANIA ; CR aaa- Ar- ETET: | 
This passage makes the same distinction and has the same import as 
passage (4) (p. 159). . 

 Itwill be seen from a consideration of passages (4), (5) and ©, 
under the third heading that it does little justice to the author to 
say that according to him “every case of ordinary perception is- 
illusory." “The facts of (determinate) perception of the jug etc., 
are false, having nothing to ‘distinguish them from the illusory 
perception of a piece of silver in the mother-of-pearl,"* and that 
the position is to be ''characterised as sattd-dvaividhya-cada."”* 
The’ position is no doubt different from what the writer calls the 
E ekasatti-vada of the, Vydyasudha ; but it may be more adequately 
` described as the satta-traividhya-vada: : And those who adopt this 
view of three grades of reality are not subjectivists except in so 
far as all Advaitins have to be classed as such. The account given . 
iu the Siddhdntalesa is necessarily meagre and one legitimately 


- wonders whether the writer in the Quarterly has not been induced 


to wander farther afield than is justifiable. Monistic thought in India 
isnot exhausted by the two varieties of drsti-srsti-vada ; as the 
writer himself notices, there is a srgti-drsti-vàda too. The view that 
particularity and difference are due to super-imposition is common 
to this view also, yet it does not become a form of subjectivism. 
The criticism of thé view that difference is perceived is taken over 
almost bodily from the Brahmasiddhi 5 a very short and compressed 
abridgment of the argument is found in the Bhamati on the 
Samanvaya-siitra, “Yet no one has maintained seriously or with 
success that Mandana or Vácaspati is a subjectivist. How far the . 
interpretation of the Nyáyasudhà position is correct it is impossible 
„to say, as the material to hand is very meagre and no manuscript 
seems'io be available yet. But in the case of the Tattvasuddhi at 
least ‘it seems clear that a study of the text itself will make it 
difficult to accept the view that the work is an ex position of the 
drsti-srsti-vada. 
S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 


5 1HQ., 1X. 4, p. 921 -§ Ibid., p. 914. 
7 Ibid., p. 917. . f ) 
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Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 
, In his interesting article, appearing in the June issue of the Zudian 
. Historical Quarterly, 1984, Dr. D. C. Ganguly -writes as follows: 

‘The Pratiharas are believed to have been a branch of the Gurjara tribe which, 
in the latter. half of the 5th century A.D., poured into India along with the Hunas. 
There is at» present no disagreement among the scholars regarding. this. The 
theory of the Gurjara origin of the Pratiharas is entirely based on the evidence of 
a stone-inscription, discovered.in the village of Rajor ...... It is unanimously 
upheld that the expression Gurjara-Pratihara (in the inscription) means Pratihara 
clan of the Gurjara tribe ...... But a critical examination of the passage in question 
discioses that it bears more reasonable interpretation...... The expression Gurjara- 
Pratihàra may very reasonably be taken: to mean the Pratihara family of the 
Gurjara country. Its object is to distinguish the Pratihira family, to which 
Mathanadeva belonged from that of the Kanyakubja Pratihira, of which his over- 
lord Vijayap&la, referred to at ihe beginning of, the Rajor inscription, was 
-a metnber.?! 7 i l 

The above lines would, certainly, have not been written if the 
learned writer had gone through the works of Mm. Pandit Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha, and Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya who anticipated some . 
years back many of the conclusions now independently arrived at by 
him, and disproved conclusively the theory that the Pratiharas were 
Gurjaras. We find the following paragraph in the Rao Bahadur's 
History of Medieval Hindu India, vol. II, 1st edition, 1924 (p. 3):— 

"The first argument adduced is that a minor Pratihüra dynasty...calls itself 
Gurjara-Pratihara in an inscription found at Rajor. Now since the Pratihüras 

“never call themselves Gurjaras, these Pratihàras call themselves so, simply to dis- 
tinguish themselves from other Pratihiras, and the method of such distinction is 
the natural one, viz. that based on the mention of the country of residernco....' 


To the paragraph he adds the following note: — 


‘ ‘The phrase Gurjara Pratihara need not be interpreted to mean Pratihüras 
who were Gurjaras, but should be interpreted as Pratiharas of the Gurjara country.’ 
Again, there is nothing new about Dr, Ganguly's conclusion that 


the dynasty assumed the name Pratihara, because its founder occupied 


1 The italics and the words within brackets are mine; 
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the office of the same name. Regarding this point, Mm. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojah wrote in 1925 as follows :— 

St gka, Aga (Aii), wea (set) of venim uum 
Tag aa à safa gu E AA afen aa daaa Ba a azar gar Gul 
fig enfra 3 ux À a gar BU 

On the point, however, Dr. Ganguly has arrived at a new conclusion. 
He thinks that the terms Gurjaresvara, the king of Jurz, etc. do -not 

signify the kings of the Pratihara dynasty. But as. regards this, he 
would perhaps change his opinion on going through the following 
verse:— | : 

aiaia R erat TACT a 

fer ut aama emt arate ede( m Jenni u? 

Herein the term Gurjaresvara refers to the Pratihara king Vatsa- 
raja. Further, one need not be afraid of the term Gurjaregvara.’ It does 
not prove that the Pratihàras were Gurjaras. As pointed out by the 
Mahamahopidhyaya, the term Gurjare£vara. simply means the ruler of 
Gurjara country or Gujerat, and not a ruler belonging to the Gurjara 

‘tribe. A parallel example is to be found in the expression: SMA WIS XT 
arate: tate 14 In this, the word aaax means the ruler of Malwa, and 
not one belonging to the Malava tribe. As to, why the Pratiháras were 
called Gurjareávaras by the Rastrakiitas, though they were the kings of 
Kanauj, we can do nothing better than quote the opinion of Rao Bahadur 
C. V. Vaidya who writess :— f 

. ‘As the Arabs of Sind were on the east bounded by the Gurjarütra country 
whick was then the name of South Rajputana, and as the country was ruled by 
the Pratiharas it was but natural that the Arabs called the country and the king 


by the name of Jurz, and indeed the Rastraktitas called them Gujars for the same 
renkon.’ 


The point seems to have been partly clear to Dr. Ganguly for he 


History of Raiputana, vol. I, p. 147. 

Baroda grant, EI., vol. XII, p. 160. 
Kirtikaumudi, Canto TI, verse 10. 

‘History of Medieval Hindu India, vol. II, p. 82. 


a» ca 10 
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himself adduces the pertinent example of the Ganga Satyavakya- 
Kongunivarman. The,Gangas were neither Pratihàras nor Gurjaras. 
Yet Satyavakya Kongunivarman earned the title "Gurjjarádhirája' by 
conquering the northern region for Krsnaraja III. 


DASARATHA SARMA 


Origin of the Pratiharas 


In an article entitled *Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty’ uH Q, X, 
2, pp. 337 f££.), Dr. D. C. Ganguly argues that the Pratihdras were origi- 
nally Brahmanas. I have nothing to say about this, but I wish to point out 
. that the same.conclusion was arrived at by Mr. M. P. Mehta in his book: 
-` Mevddana Guhilo published in 1933. It is written in Gujarati and it 
Weta possible that it has remained a closed book to the general student world 
outside Gujarat. Mr. Mehta's main thesis in that work is to prove the . 
Brahmana, rather Nagara Brabmana origin of the Guhilas of Mevad. 
But he has also incidentally proved the  Brühmana origin of the 
Callukyas, Paramaras, Cauhinas, Pratiharas and the Sena kings of 
Bengal. 
He has proved the Braihmana origin of the Pratihàras by quoting - 
' the Mandor inscription of Bauka (V.S. 894, A.D. 887) and the two ` 


be. Ghaticala’ inscription | of Kakkuka, the brother of Bauka (V.S. 918, A.D. 


^. 861) and by showing that Hariscandra, a. Brahmana, was the original 
ancestor of the Pratiharas. It will be seen that the same inscriptions 
have been relied upon by Dr. Ganguly. 


D. R. Mankan 


1 The work has been published by 3 Mr. M. P. Mehta, Nilakantha Mahadév 
Street, e codi) 


Kuchean or Western Arsi 


‘A forgotten language of the Indo-European family. 


Prof. Sylvain Lévi has just published a work called the Frag- 
ments de Tertes Koutchéens. This book contains the fragments of 
the ancient Kuchean. translations of four Buddhist texts, viz. the 
Udanavarga, Udàanastotra, Udandlamkéra and Karmavibhanga. 
Some of these fragments belong, to the collection of the Pelliot 
Mission, some to the Stein and a few others to the Russian Mission. 
An earlier Dritish collection of manuscripts from Central Asia, 
plaeed at the disposal of Hoernle, also contained some Kuchean 
manuscripts and these also.were sent to M. Lévi for decipherment 
and interpretation. 

The ` present work contains the Kuchean texts, their 
French translation, a vocabulary with. references to the forms 
of words ina cognate dialect called “Tokharian A," comparative 
notes and an Introductory Essay in which various problems relating 
to thelanguage and the country in which it was spoken have been 
treated. 

The texts "written in the Kuchean language which were previ- 
ously published contained the fragment of some medical treatises 
originally trauslated from a text similar to Caraka and Susruta. 
The fragments belonging to the Weber and Macartney collection | 
were edited and published by  Hoernle in the Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal 1901 (Extra number 1, Appendix) 
but for want of necessary materials Hoernle was unable to inter pret it. 
M. Lévi studied some fragments of a similar treatise belonging 
‘to the Pelliot collection and’ these fragments are all bilingual 
containing the Sanskrit text by the side of its Kuchean transla- 
tion. 

Besides these medical treatises and some passports noticed by 
M. Lévi all the literary remains of ancient Kuchean so far 
published are fragments of Buddhist texts. M..Lévi previously 
published some bilingual portions of Dharmapada and a Kuchean 
translation of the Vinaya of the Sarvast:: $da school. 
| Udānararga has been edited fron Kuchean mss. coming from 
different collections namely of Pelliot, Stein, Hoernle ( Weber- 
Macartney ) and Berezowski. The Sanskrit Uddnavarga fora long 
time known only from its Chinese and Tibetan translations are 
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now. available from publications’ of Lévi; de La Vallée Poussin, 

Pischel and N. P. Chakravarti relating to Sanskrit mss. discovered 

. by various Archeological Missions in Central Asia. The Kuchean 
fragments contain translations from most of the Vargas of the 
Udanavarga III, IV, VIII-IX, X, XII, XVI, XVII-XVIII, 
XIX-XX, XXII, XXIII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXIIL, and they show that a complete translation of the text 
once existed in Kuchean. The variety of mss. also proves that the text 
was widely read in the monasteries of Kucha. 

The other two texts Udànastotra and Udanalamkara are as 
yet unknown in their original. The former is a collection of 
verses eulogising each of the vargas of the Uddnavaryga and the 
latter is a sort of versified commentary of the Udánavarga. which 

..explains the verses and also relates the circumstances under which 
a particular verse of the text had been’ pronounced by. Buddha. 

" Both these texts are not bilingual andin the present state of our 
-knowledge it is difficult. to say if they were translated from 
Sanskrit or were originally composed in Kuchean. 

The 4th text has been called by Lévi Un Poème en Koutchéen 
sur la Rétribution des Actes (Karmavibhanga). Yt consists of a few ` 
fragments in the Pelliot collection of a Kuchean text which kas 
been proved to be the metrical paraphrase of a Sanskrit Buddhist 
text called the Karmavibhanga. Lhe ms. of this Sanskrit text 
was (discovered by M.Lévi from Nepal in 1922. It has now been edited 
and published by him in a work in which he has given all the parallel 
texts from Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Kuchean, as well as illustra- 
tions from plastic representations of some of the stories of the text 
in the bas-reliefs of the famous temple of Borobodour in Java. 
In this work M. Lévi has studied the text in its various aspects 
and has brought out the importance. of the text in Buddhism of 
different countries. 

One of the most important archeological discoveries of the 20th 
century is no doubt Kuchean, an independent language of the Indo- 
European family which had long fallen into oblivion. The explora- 
tions undertaken by the different missions, the Russian, British, 
French, German as well as the Japanese in-different parts of Céntral ` 
Asia brought to light fragments of ancient manuscripts and writings 
of other description and it is from them that some scholars in France 
and Germany discovered the two dialects of an Indo-European 
language long forgotten but once spoken in the northern parts of 
Eastern Turkestan, in the region of Kucha and Karasliar. Of the two 
dialects which have been so long marked A and B the first has been 
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deciphered and interpreted from the mss. of the German collection of 
Grünwedel and Von Lecoq by Messrs. Sieg and Siegling. The second 
dialect has been deciphered and interpreted by M. Lévi from the 
French collection of mss. made by the Pelliot misson. Other 
mss. written in this dialect and belonging to the collection made 
by the British, Japanese and Russian missions were also placed 
at the disposal of M. Lévi.. The documents written in A dialect 
came from the region of Karashar and its neighbourhood whereas 
those in the B dialect were discovered in the region of Kucha 
and its adjoining places. 

Scholars have not been as yet unanimous in naiing this language. 
While M. Lévi cautiously suggested that the A dialect should be 
called Karasharian and the B dialect Kuchean, Messrs. Sieg and 
Siegling preferred to call them Tokharian A and B and maintain 
that they represent the two dialects of the forgotten language spoken 
by the Yue-chis or the Indo-Scythians. Their only evidence was the 
‘colophon of an Uigur text called Maitrisimit (Skt. Maitreyasamiti). 
The colophon which is in the Uigur language says that the work 
was originally translated from the Indian text into Toxri and from 
Toxri into Turkish (anatkak tilintin torri tilinca yaratmis..,tozri 
tilintin turk tilincw agtarmií). As a translation of the Maitreya- 
-samiti in the A dialect had been discovered by.the German Mission 
“it was maintained that this latter was the basis of the Turkish transla- 
tion and ‘that the A dialect is no other than the Toxri or Tokharian 
mentioned in the colophon ofthe Uigur text. Such an argument. 
cannot be deemed conclusive, particularly in matters of the anti- 
quities of Central Asia which was the meeting place of a large 
number of people and languages in ancient times. It is thus quite 
conteivable that the translations of the Skt. Maitreyasamiti existed - 
also in languages other than the A dialect and-that Toxri had 
nothing to do with it. 

M. Lévi has again discussed the problem in his present book 
and shown that in the present state of..our knowledge we cannot 
establish any connection between the two dialects and ancient 
Tokharian. The. Tokharians lived in a country far away from the 
. region of Kucha and Karashar. Their country called by the Chinese 
* Tu-ho-lo (Skt. Tukhara) is located according to the Chinese evi- 
dence in the Upper valley of the Oxus between the Hindukush 
on the south and the Oxus onthe north whereas the: Pamirs 
formed its western boundary. Besides the name of the people in 
ses its ancient forms—Skt. There, Grk. Tokharoi, Chinese Tu-ho- lo 
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—is pronounced with a TAN "EE while there is no aspirate 
in any of the two dialects A and B. 

None of the. two dialects again has any pietii with the 
Indo-Scythians or the Yue-chis. The earliest Chinese evidences about 
this people tell us that in the middle of the 2nd century B. C. 
their hordes being defeated at the -hands of the Hiung-nus retired 
to the west and settled down in the valley of the Oxus where Chang- 
kien met them in 128 D. C. Those who were left behind and took 
shelter amongst the barbarians living along the southern steppes of 
Eastern Turkestan came to be known as the Little Yue-chis, Aceord- 
ing to the IVe: Lio which deals with the history prior to. the middle 
of the 3rd century A.D. the Great Yue-chis, settled in the valley 
of ihe Oxus, gradually extended their suzerainty on the kingdoms 
of Ki-pin. (Kashmir), Tu-hia (Bactriana), Kao-fu (Kabul) and Zien- 
chu (India). Kumirajiva who lived towards the end of the 4th and 
beginning of the 5th century A. D. identifies the Little. Yue-chis 
with the ‘Tukharas. The country which they occupied is 
located by some of the Chinese sources in the Pamirs.-In short, 
none of the two divisions of the Yue-chis or the Indo-Scythians 
can be said to have settled in the northern region of Jastern 
Turkestan in which Kucha and Karashar are situated. It is 
therefore useless to try to connect the two dialects with the Indo- 
Scythians in the present state of our knowledge. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence to show that the two 
dialects were known to the outsiders as the languages of the localities 
in which they were spoken, namely Kucha and Karashar. — M.Lévi 
in an earlier article (Le Tokharien D, Langue de Koutcha, J.L., 
1913, pp. 311-380) brought out in details the important róle of Kucha 
in the ancient history of Eastern Turkestan and in the transmission 
of Buddhist civilisation to China. The Chinese sources record the 
important events of the. history of this country from the middle of the 
2nd century B.C. to the llth century A. D. During this long 
period of her history Kucha often appears as the unquestionable mis-: 
tress of the countries along . the northern route of Eastern Turkestan ; 
she often appears fighting with the invading Chinese forces for her, 
independence. When defeated she. appears as an ally of China but to 
re-assert her independence at the earliest opportune moment. Kuchu 
was converted to Buddhism at an early period and for a long time the - 
Buddhist scholars of the country played an. important partin the 
transmission of Buddhism in China. Some of them were instrumen- 
tal in translating Buddhist texts into Chinese and amonpst them the . 
name of Kumárajiva remains immortal. It is again a monk of Kucha 
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named Li-yén who seems to have been one of the oldest authors of a 
Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon for the use of the Chinese Buddhist scholars. 
In some cases the Chinese translations clearly seem to have been made 
from the Buddhist texts existing iu the "language of Kucha'. M. 
Lévi has shown that some of the early transcriptions of Duddhist 
terms in Chinese were made from the Kuchean words, e.g., Sha.men- 
Kuch. semdne (Skt. Sramana), sha-mi- Kuch. sanm/r (Skt. Sramanera), 
po-ye-t’i- Kuch. páyti (Skt. piyantika) , ete. In the account of the 
travels of Wu-k'ong written in 787 A.D. four independent languages 
‘of the “Four Chinese Garrisons of Central Asia’ are recognised and 
these are the languages of Kucha, Karashar, Kashgar and Khotan. 

The réle of Karashar as far as it can be gathered from the Chinese 
records is comparatively less important than that of Kucha. In the 
present work M. Lévi has collected all the available informations on 

Karashar and Turfan, the country in his neighbourhood. These two 
countries comprised the area in which the A dialect was spoken because 
most of the documents written in the A dialect have been discovered 
from this area. Karashar in the Chinese record is mentioned as Yen- 
` Ki and under its allied forms and in the records of Hiuan Tsang as 
A-k'i-ni. The original of this name has now been discovered from 
the Central Asian record by Prof. Lüders. The country in some of 
these documents is clearly mentioned as Agnidesa. Turfan occurs in 
the Chinese annals under the name Kao-tch'ang. The rôle of these two 
countries in the -political history of Eastern Turkestan as well as in 
the transmission of Buddhist civilisation to China is quite pale when 
compared to that of Kucha. 

Prof. Lüders has discovered the names of some kings of Kanui 
from the Central Asian records. These names end in the word Arjuna 
e.g. Indrirjuna, Candrárjuna etc. On the other hand, in the Chinese 
records ‘Po’ which means ‘white’ is a regular title of the kings of 
Kucha. As Arjuna also means ‘white’ in Sanskrit it has been sugges- 
ted that ‘Po’ is nothing but a Chinese translation of the title Arjuna. 
Arjuna in the B dialect occurs under the form Arcuni (e.g. 
Ksemarcune). 

Under these circumstances itis possible to conceive that the two 
countries Kucha and Karashar played quite distinct réles in the 
history of Eastern Turkestan and there is every justification in 
considering the two dialects as local languages of the two countries 
Kucha and Karashar. 

But is it possible to find a common name which may comprise the 
two dialects, A and B ? In some of the documents written in the 
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A. dialect there is reference to an Aréi speech—e. g. drfi kantu, àríi 
nu kantwà, Grsiniskrama(ntam), arsi-laticinan. ete. The grammatical 
construction of some of these passages shows that the word aréi was 
treated as a foreign word, because it appears without an inflexion 
which is contrary to the spirit of the language. M. Lévi has shown 
that Aréi represents a local pronunciation of Chinese An-si (lit, 
Pacified West), a name given to this region in the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. when the country was annexed to China. Though this is 
a late name, M. Lévi has suggested that for the sake of convenience it 
may be used as the common name of the two dialects and the A dialect 
spoken in the region of Karashar may be distinguished as Eastern 
Aréi and the dialect spoken in the region of Kucha as W estern Aréi. 
These two languages have appeared to be dialects of an Indo- 
European language hitherto unknown. This language has been 
considered as a western dialect of Indo-European because the Indo- 
' European prepalatals are represented in it by k asin Latin centum 
e. g. in dialect B. kante (the word for 100), okdh (the word for 8). 
naksentr (cf. Skt. naáyati), etc. But Prof. Meillet in his “Linguistic 
Remarks" on this language has uttered a word of caution by saying 
that this simple fact that the prepalatals are represented in the Áréi 
languages by k is not sufficient io authorise us in grouping it with the 
centum languages. The Oriental dialects of Indo-European namely 
the Indo-Iranian, Slavonic, Baltic, Albanian and Armenian, as far as 
these consonants are concerned, do not represent the state of any 
common period of these dialects, The Sanskrit forms with j and 
Armenian with c show clearly that the language had at least arrived 
. at the mid-occlusive stage and it appears to be most probable that in 
the common state of the Oriental speeches the prepalaial pronuncia- 
tion was a little palatalised : k’,g’ etc. A regression of A’ towards k 
was therefore possible. As far asthe gutturals are concerned if we 
want to prove that Kuchean belonged to the Western group of Indo- 
European languages it will be necessary to show from it the labio- 
velar element of the Latin series guid. But its trace is not very 
clear in Kuchean. Under these circumstances it is safer to consider 
the two dialects of the Aréi speech as an Indo-European language 
quite independent of all hitherto known languages of that family, In 
this language the greatest confusion of ‘the consonants takes place. 
The four kinds of Indo-European occlusives—surds, aspirated surds, 
sonants and aspirated sonants are reduced to only g,t,k. The two 
' kinds of guttural occlusives—the  prepalatal and velar—can be 
distinguished only in a few cases and with great difficulty, The 
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palatal c is only a form of dental t before prepalatal vowels and 
before v. There are however two series of occlusives in this language— 
P: t, k, and p, dh (rather t because it is also a surd) and k but the 
distinction between these two series depends on facts of pronunciation 
resulting from the internal development of the language and has no 
etymological value which can be now clearly ascertained. 

It is more difficult to determine the vowel changes in this language 
because in matters of vowel changes in Indo-European the starting 
points are often uncertain. M. Meillet records the following changes 
. in the Aréi languages :i e strongly. yodised has either bécome (ya 
whence a or (y)e whence io, o, but e also represents the ancient e; o 
has become e. As the alphabet was borrowed from India, in the 
writing the Arsi languages distinguish between long and short but. 
from the transcriptions of Sanskrit: words in these languages it 
becomes evident that the notation does not represent the difference in 
quantity. The short and long in the writing do.not correspond to ane 
short and long. of Sanskrit. 

From a study of the transcription of Sanskrit words in Kuchean 
it has been also clearly ascertained that Kuchean did not possess any 
sonant stops except nasals, it did not possess any aspirates and iis 
vowels were distinguished by quality. Some exemples wil make 
it clear : 

Consonant changes— 

i. k<g, axaru from Skt. agas Gloakaemabiavandha 
takaru—tagara ` 

ii. c«ji  prhkasac-bhrhgarája, cagala-jagala ^ Cinasena- 

. Jinasena : 

ill, t<d, Santatase Sanghadasa: tinar-dindra . tanapate- 
dànapati l 
t<d, pitari-uidārī 
nt<nd, prapuntar pape PE 
nt<nd, kuniark-gundraka 

lv, p<b, prahati-brhati 
mp<mb, nicitakampa-nicakadamba 

pv, punarnapa-punarnavà, śāripa-śārivā. 
Loss of aspiration— 
t<dh, veteni-vedhini, Putamitr e-Buddhamitra . 
t<dh, matu<madhu, saintava-saindhava 
t< t, musta-musta 
t< d, meta-medā 
t« y pata-patha 
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EARLY HISTORY. OF. KAMARUPA by Rai Bahadur K. L: 
Bitia; Shillong, pp. xvi+ 342, 1933. — 

‘We welcome the publication of the Early History of Kimaripa, 
It deals with matters which: require careful and sleady research and we 
congratulnte Rai Bahadur Kanaklal Barua on this brilliant achieve- 
ment of his.” As the history of Kàmarüpa is still in the making, the 
present writer takes this opportunity to point out-in.detail the: state- 
ments, about which he differs from the author. Some of the information 
which the author derived from the reviewer's writings, have not been . 
put properly, and so the reviewer intends to „point them out also. To 
save space, we shall just mention the page numbers of the book and - 
the points on which we differ along with reasons. 

Preface p.v: What General Jenkins sent to the Asiatic Sociéty as 
*Dharmapüla's" plates was not one of the two sets of plates of Dhar- 
mapala that have been published by me: if the author had réad ihe 
sfaR cer at wm in the Sasenavatz (pp. 209-210) along with - 
the Kamaripa Rajarali, ( (pp. [33]—[34] ), he w aut have seen that the — 
plates were of Ratnapala. : . 

P.1: ‘Saililaya’ was the name of the grandfather of Bhaga- 
.datta, and not of Bhagadatta. 

P. 11 fn. ''Khasa. (Khásis)" is very doubtful. ‘Khaca’ is still 
the name of a Nepalese tribe: j | 

P. 35 fn.: Here, as in many subsequent footnotes, the author 
has confused 'Kümarüpa Süsanāı ad? with ‘Kaémaripa Rajavali,’ pub- 
lished in the same volume. 

. P. 45: That the king of Kümarüpa had a Tibetan Buddhist as a 
teacher does not prove that the king was a Buddhist. The kings of 
Kamariipa were liberal minded and showed respects to these learned 
Sramanas. LE" . 

P. 51: Suska Kauśikā cannot be the oll channel of the Kosi. 
The Sanskrit name of ‘Kosi’ is ‘Kausik and not ‘Kaugika.’ 

. . Pp. 52-53 fn. (with an asterisk). The author refers to Rennell's Map 
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and says that “the Karatoya was only a branch of the Teesta and bifur- 
cating from it flowed, towards the Kast through Ghoraghat, but now it 
is a river to the west of the Teesta." We cannot accept this, for, if 
the Karatoya was on the east of the Teesta, how couil it cross the 
Teesta and flow on the west of the river? There must have been some 
thing wrong in Rennell's Map. That the Trisrotà (Teesta) flowed, 
even in ancient times, east of the Karatoyüà is proved from chapter 78 
of the Adlikdpurdna. The rivers in Kümarüpa are mentioned there 
in order from west to east. The Karatoyà is mentioned in verse 7, 
and then after enumeration of several rivers eastwards, the Trisrota is 
mentioned in verse 43. 

Pp. 52-58: The author says that the land donated by Bhitivarman 
lay in Pundravardhana Bhukti, but (after Bhutivarman’s time) was taken 
away by Mahisena Gupta: and that, after Sasünka's defeat Bháskara 
reoccupied it and renewed the grant to Brahmanas (see Nidhanpur 
plates). If this was a fact, the donated land, would have been desig- 
nated as belonging to Pundravardhana Bhukti. The renewal was 
necessitated on account of burning of Bhütivarman's plates (vide the 
last verse in the Nidhanpur grant), and not on account of reoceupation 
of Pundravardhana Bhukti by Bhaskaravarman, in which case the 
fact would have been mentioned in Dhüskaravarman's inscription. 

Pp. 56-57: In the Kamariipa Rajavralé (Introduction to Sdsand- 
vali) I have stated that Supratisthitavarman, elder brother of Bhaskara 
succeeded his father though he ruled only for a short time: but pre- 
viously I held the opinion that he died before he could succeed his father. 
The subsequent discovery of the Nālandā seal of Bhaskaravarman 
wherein the name of Supratisthitavarman is mentioned, has led to 
this changéof opinion. The seal recorded the names of the predeces- 
Sors of Bhüskaravarman a8 did the inseription in the Nidhanpur grant, 
and this persistent men! n c? Supratisthitavarman in these official 
records has removed my douot about Supratisthita's occupation of the 
throne df Kamaripa. i l 

Pp. 65-70: Bhaskara issued his Nidhanpur grant from ‘Karna- 
suvarna-skandhavara’ and so some learned writers (including the 
author) believe that the kingdom held by Saéànka (i.e. Karnasuvarna) 
‘came under the permanent sway of Bhàskara and Rai Bahadur Rama- 
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prasad) Chanda goes so far as to say that Bhaskara transferred his 
capital from Kamaripa to Karnasuvarna (Pravdsi, Vaisakh, 1338 
B.S., p. 65). Skandhavara means ‘camp’ as well as ‘capital’: and the 
present reviewer is still. disposed to apply here the former 
signification. l 

The renew al of the nent was made during the early part of 

Bhaskara’s reign, when, along with  Harsa, he occupied! Karna- 
suvarna temporarily. This way in the first dec ade of the Tth century 
A.D. It wasa temporary occupation because Yuan C hwaug, who came 
to visit India in the third decade of the 7th century, mentioned 
Saganka as. a ‘recent king’ of Karnasuvarna. When Sasaika finally 
lost Karnasuvarna either. by death or defeat, Harsa occupied it and 
included it in his empire. An ambitious monarch of Jlarga's type 
would not surely allow another king, however friendly to him, to have 
suzerainty over a kingdom acquired by him though with that friend’s 
assistance. After Harga’s demise, of course, when his empire disinte- 
grated, Bhaskara might have occupied Kainasuvarna. (and other pro- 
vinees) and, consequently, be styled ‘king of eastern India’ thenceforth. 

That Karnasuvarna was not the capital of Bhaskara is proved by 
the fact that Yuan Chwang mentioned the capital to be in Kàmarüpa 
while giving description ‘of that kingdom, which he entered after 
having crossed a large river (which was Kolotu, i.e., Karatoyà). 
Bhaskora, who was the king of Kamaripa, through akeh the sea- 
like Brahmaputr a flowed, possessed a powerful navy and so his offer to 
Yuan Chwang to place his navy at the pilgrim’s disposal was quite 
possible. The country up to Tamralipti was under Harsa's sovereignty 
and so there could be no objection or obstruction against Bháskara's 
navy to pass through a friendly territory and on a business that was 
quite non-military.- ; 

. Bhaskara was more diplomatic than valorous; he was. so much 
afraid of Saśāħka that he sent an ambassador to that rising monarch, 
Harsavardhana, soliciting his friendship, sending him presents that 
included the famous umbrella and valuable royal ornaments used by 
his illustratious predecessors. Harsa welcomed this offer and made 
friendship with Bhaskara, who by parting with the umbrella that could 
be used only by the lord paramount over the earth, betrayed his want 
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of ambition. Harga utilized him ax much as possible against the com- 
` mon enemy Sasinka but certainly did not make him lord over the con- 
quered territory. Bhaskara, however, was the scion of a ver y ancient 
dynasty and as such, Harya showed him respect. 

Mr, Chanda’s. theory is’ that. Harsa, having conquered Sasanka, 
brought the latter’ s kingdom under his suzeraüinty and then allowed 
Bhaskara to hold its charge as a vassal under him (Pravasi, Vaisikh, 
1339 B.S., pp. 65-06). So Bhaskara, who was. an independent. sover- 
eign of Kàmarüpa, became a mere vassal (according io Mr. Chanda) 
under Harsa in respect of Karnasuvarna. Would it be wise and 
honourable for Bhiskara, to transfer his capital from a Kingdom, of © 
which he was the sovereign, to a country where he was a vassal? More- 
over Bhiskara made alliance with Harsa with a view that he might 
not bow to any one except Mahadeva; how could he then become a 
vassal which would necessitate bending his head to Harya? So in the 

` reviewer’s opinion Bhaskara did not become a ruler of Karnasuvarna 
until after Harsa's death. 

Pp. 98-95: The donees of Bhaskara’s grant are styled ‘Nagara’ 
Brahmanas, evidently because some of their names end with 'datta^ 
‘mida’ ‘dasa’ ‘naga’ *basu' ‘gupta? ‘palita’ ‘kunda’ ‘sena’ etc., which 
are nowadays the titles of non-Brühmanas. The reviewer holds that 
these really formed part of proper names and they were not surnames. 
All of these Brahmanas bear the surname of ‘ Svàmin, which proves 
that they were highly respectablé persons. I have demonstrated (vide 
pp. 6-9 of the Kamarapa Sásanávali) that the ancestors of the Sàmpra- . 
: Alayika Brihmanas—even now highly respectable—in the Sylhet district 
were amongst the donees of the Nidhanpur grant, and this faut goes d 
.great way to show the hollowness of the assumption that they (i.e., the 
Nagara Brahmans, if those donees were Nagara Brahmanas at. all) 

‘subsequently became non-Brahmanas.’ ; 

UP. 120: The locality of Vanamala’ S grant ‘cannot be definitely 
stated to have been within Gauda. It was west of the Teesta, but that 

does not signify that it was beyond the Karatoyà also (vide also my 
previous remark on pp. 52-53). 

P. 124: The rock inscription at: Tezpur, as read. by the late 
Mm. Haraprasad Sastri, does not contain any reference to ‘mid-stream’ ; 
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‘but in his translation, the learned Sastri introduced’ that word (mid- 
stream) and the author has evidently followed him without carefully 
consulting the inscription, and remarked that the inscription prohibited 
fishing boat from going to mid-stream. 

P. 125: The author has no authority for his statement that ‘this 
inseription was recorded about the 9th year of the king’s reign,’ as there 
is no record of Harjara’s regnal year in the inscription. 

The name Tara of the queen of Harjaravarman is not correct.’ In 

. verse 15 of the inscription, the name is ‘Srimattara.’ ‘Srimat’ is a part 
of the name. The mistake is due to the author’s following Sir Edward 
Gait’s reading | which is wrong. 
P. 138: The second grant of Ratnapala was made in the ote 
year of his reign and not 26th year. (Vide the Extra Errata et Corri- 
genda, pp. 209-210 to my Sdsanévali). 
P. 143, fn: The original home of the donees ‘of Dharmapala’s 
first grant might have been Sravasti of Uttarakosala, but their home 
during Dharmapala’s reign was in Sravasti in Gauda near Kamaripa. 
The original Sravasti perhaps was at that time in ruins. 
e Pp. 151, et. seq: It'is. difficult to agree with the author against 
Sir Edward Gait that there was Buddhism in Kamaripa. Yuan 
Chwang's statement is decisive. That there were so many Brahmana 
families in .one Agrahàra (Brühmanieal village) mentioned in the . 
 Nidhanpur grant goes to.show that Brahmanas from other provinces 

came here in numbers, as "those provinces were under the influence of 
the Buddhists. 

The author’s attempt to show traces of Buddhism in Assam (at p. 
917) from the word ‘Saran’ (initiation in the Assamese Vaignavism) 
used in imitation of the Buddhist formula ‘Buddham saranam gacchami’ 
is not very sound. The word ‘Sarana’ occurs in the Giti—ef. qd. 
afars ard md asc (X VILL—60). 

P. 189: Kaimalaika is not, according to the reviewer, on the 
Burmese coast. In the songs of Mayanamati, is mentioned a 

. ‘Kamliknagar’ which is probably a corruption of Kamalanka. In that 
"case it is in the’ district of Tipperah. Comilla, according to the late 
historian Raj Krishna Mukherji, is the modern representative of 
Kümalàika. N - 
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-© Pp. 190, et: seq: ' The author (following Sir Edward Gait) makes 
Vaidyadeva, the Ming of (the whole of) Kamaripa, which was conquered, 
by Ràmapála, who according ‘to him ‘annexed the. whole of Prágjyo- 
tiga’ which ‘became a bhukti within: Gauda’ (p. 194); that is, what- 
ever portion of Kāmarūpa was conquered by Rāmapāla, ‘became’ a part 
of Gauda. So in Vaidyadeva's grant, there is no mention of Kima- 
rüpa às a separate kingdom, but it is mentioned as (a tract) ‘in the 
- east.’ Gauda was subsequently conquered by Vijayasena and the sepa- 
rate mention of Kamaripa along with Gauda in his Deopara 
Grant ' ( AANT WASTAT ) shows the existence of Kamarüpa as 
a distinctly separate kingdom. Of course, some one interprets ‘aqrgq- 
Faena” as adjective to NMS: but this would! be appropriate if . 
the very king of Gauda conquered by Vijayasena was himself the 
conqueror of Kamaripa, which, ag is well known, had been conquered 
by Ramapila long before. Accordihg to the author (who follows R. D. 
Banerjee’s theory) Vaidyadeva threw off the yoke of the Pala rulers 
four years after the’ overthrow of Titgyadeva, i.e. when he made his 
(Kamauli) grant, yet he was not styled as the ‘king of Kamariipa’ in x 
the inscription as well as in the seal. 

‘As to ‘Vaidargarh’ (not Vaidyargarh) in | Kamaripa, the local tradi- 
tion assigns it to Arimaita, and it may have some significance other 
than the ‘Fort of Vàidyadeva.': 

I cannot: agree With the author that the name of a place ending 
in ‘kuchi’ must be in the district of Kàmarüpa and nowhere else, T think, - 
‘kuchi’ has something to do with ‘koch’ and probably refers to places 
inhabited by the Koch tribe, and if ‘kraufici’ in Vaidyadeva's (and also 
in Vallabhadeva’s) grant be a Sangkritization of ‘kuchi’ then it only 
proves that there Were Koch settlements on the bor ders of Bengal. 

‘In this connection, it may be pointed out that the present reviewer 
did not state that the portion of Kamaripa conquered by the Gauda 
king Ramapala, included “nearly the whole of the tract, which subse- 
quently. got the name of ‘Kamata’.”’ I stated that the tract was a big 
piece of land in the south-west (of the then) Kamariipa, (see Kamaripa 
Rajdvali, p. [41] fn. 3). The author seems to have overlooked fn. 4 on , 
the same page relating to the Ist grant of Dharmapala. The kingdom 
of Kümarüpa was perhaps bigger than Gauda, and the kings were very 
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powerful. To suppose that Ramapala conquered the whole of Kàma- ` 
rüpa, would be underestimating the, prowess of the mighty rulers of the 
great kingdom of Kàmarüpa. Even Jayapála, who, according to the 
author, was overthrown by Ramapala, was extolled with the adjective 
RIER (of unthinkable lustre) in the Silimpur inscription (verse 
22), (see Epigraphia Indica, vol. XIII, p. 292). 

Although there is no mention: at all of Kümarüpa (or Pragjyotisa) 
either in the main part of, the inscription or the seal, yet that the land 
donated is described ag a ‘Pragjyotisa Bhukt?! and 'Kàmarüpa 
Mandala' is looked upon as a decisive proof that Vaidyadeva was the 
king of (the whole of) Kàmarüpa. The kingdom of Kàmarüpa, it 
seems, had no such divisions as *'Bhukti! or ‘Mandala’—as these 
terms ave never found in any of the Kamaripa inscriptions. But in 
Gauda, there were ‘Bhuktis’ and ‘“Mandalas’ ; the land to be granted by 
Vaidyadeva was to be given a ‘Bhukti’ and a ‘Mandala’ ; according to the 
Gauda custom probably, the officer in charge of the affair utilized the 
two synonyms of the kingdom: to which the land had formerly belonged 
—one (Prágjyotisa) was made a ‘Bhukti,’ the’ other (Kamariipa) a 
‘Mandala.’ This is a proof that the transaction was not made in the 
kingdom of Kàámarüpa, in which case the grant would not have- men- 
tioned Bhuktt or Mandala, as no such divisions existed there. 

In order to make Vaidyadeva the king of the whole of Kàmarüpa 
the rulers of the Pala dynasty including Jayapüla had been rendered 
extinct about half a-century earlier. -Ratnapaila had a reign of about 
40 (not 30) years and Dharmapala also reigned till he became old. 
To the Pala kings an average period of 25 years (at least) should 
be assigned, and so if Jayapála was.the son of Dharmapala (and so his 
inmediate successor) then Jayapála might have ruled over Kàmarüpa 
up to the 6th decade of the 12th century. If Umapati mentioned in 
Chandogaparisista (vide Kāmarūpá Rájávali, p. [87]) has been correctly 
conjectured to be Umapati Dhara; then, Jayapala was a contemporary 
of Vijayasena and’ Laksmanasena. The author, however, has passed 
over this point (re: Umapati Dhara). 

P. 304: Sylhet was never under the Jaintia kings, and only the 
southern part of Sylhet—about one-tenth of the whole district—is sup- 


posed to have been under' the Tipperah kings, about 12 or 13 hundred 
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years ago. The Sahajiyā cult, as found in Sylhet, is a recent introduc- 
tion and is a sub-sect of the Vaignavas. Sylhet. never came under the 


‘influence of Buddhism, and it is a firm conviction of the present 


reviewer that Tantric religion is not an evolution of Buddhism. 

P. 310: Madhura-bhava, or the idea of sweetness of Sricaitanya ` 
should not be associated with sexual pleasure. 

.P. 322: Narayana Deva was a native of Bengal and his Bengali 
poem Padmapurdna is very popular among the residents of the eastern 
part of East Bengal. His descendants still live in a village in 
Mymensingh. Suwk-nanni (i.e. the composition of Sukavi Narayana), is 
very likely an Assamese recension of the Bengali book. 

P. 323: Narottam Thakur is a great name in the Vaisnava litera- 
ture of Bengal. He was a native of Western Bengal. 

P. 827: Purnananda Paramahamsa was a native of Mymensingh 
where his descendants are still living. His work Sat Cakra should not 
therefore have been mentioned here: mor was he a writer of the Pre- 


Narayana period as he was a contemporary of Naranür&yana. (Vide, the 


article ‘Parnanda Girl Kamakhya Mahüpitha! in my Pi abandhàgtaka). 

Appendices: English translations of some of the copperplates 
have been published as appendices, excepting those already published in 
JASB. But the omission of Indrapàla's second (i.e. Gaukuchi) grant 
that has not as yet been translated into English is probably an oversight, 
due perhaps to the fact that the first half of this grant is the same as 
that of his first (Gauhati)- grant, a translation whereof was published in 
the JASB. The last part of the inscription in the second grant is very 
interesting, and, along with the translation, a facsimile of the last plate 
should have been given as it contains some pictures. 

P. 340: Addenda to p. 158, line 8—Not only the kings of the. 
dynasty of Brahmapala were ‘Votaries of Tantricism’ but even the 
dynasty preceding thereto were of Tantric initiation. The ‘Tantric 
mark of aüji (s)is found at the commencement of the copperplate inscrip- 
tions of. Vanamala and Balavaman of the Salastambha dynasty. The 
corner of the first plate of Bhaskaravaiman is broken and the, wark 
there is not visible—it has been read as s»—but I suspect this also might 
have been ànji. The worship of the divine pair, Kamegvara and Maha- 
gauri, probably symbolized in the ‘Amulet of Bhagadatta’ preserved 
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even now at Guhainimari in Kuch Behar, is certainly indicative of the 
Tantric worship. (Vide Kāmarūpa Rajavalí, p. [32] fn. 2). 

P. 341: Addenda-to p. 193, Il. 6-11—The present reviewer never 
stated that ‘Dharmapala ruled over the eastern part of Kamaripa simul- 
taneously with Tihgyadeva and Vaidyadeva who ruled over western 
Kamaripa.’ His statement is that Vaidyadeva ‘ruled cover a portion of 
the south-western part of Kümarüpa only ‘and that Dharmapala ruled 
over the whole, kingdom minus the above portion. The grant to Himanga 
was'made in the 8rd year of Dharmapala’s reign. The conquest, of the 
portion by Ramapala occurred subsequently. 
© P. 341: Addenda to p. 198—I]. 18-21—Mr. N. G. Majumdar's 
statement regarding conflict of an ancestor of Vallabhadeva with 
Vijayasena, as conjectured by the author also, may be correct: but the 
author's view that Vallabhadeva’s state was a feudatory one under the 
suzerainty of Kümarüpa is of doubtful accuracy.. Vallabha’s inserip- 
tion has no mention whatever of Kàmarüpa but was modelled on Bengal 
inscriptions. ‘Kojfici’ in the names of villagés need not-be adduced as a 
proof of their being included in Kümarüpa. On the other hand, one of the 
places (in the grant) was named Maitada, and there is still a village 
called Mitada in the Manikganj subdivision of the Dacca district. 
There is no doubt -about the fact that the small kingdom, whereof 
Vallabha was the heir-apparent, lay in the proximity of Bengal: it 
is proved also by the fight of Rayarideva with the Bengal king, but the 
persons and places mentioned including the name of the mother of 
. Vallabha indicate a less civilized legality than East Bengal of the 12th 
century. : ; 

In conclusion, one cannot but praise the book and its author for the 
excellent materials collected by him. In the vernacular books on the 
history of Assam, only a few pages are devoted to the ancient and medi- 
reval (i.e. pre-Koch-Ahom) period, and the incidents recorded are mostly 
imaginary and based on hearsays and traditions. -In Sir Edward Gait’s 
History of Assam, the accounts given of that period cover only 14 pages, 
even in its second edition published about ten years ago. It is therefore 
a matter of no small credit to the author that the above-mentioned period 
hag in this booki covered 200 pages of solid information. I am exceed- 
ingly delighted Yo see this publication by one of the worthiest sons of 
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Assam, having as hig co-workers, some of his distinguished compatriots, 
such as Srijut Sarat‘ Chandra Goswami, Professors Suryya Kumar 
dis and Bani Kanta Kakati. 


` PADMANATH BRATTACHARYYA 


MUGHAL KINGSHIP. AND N OBILITY by Ram Prasad Khosla, 
M.A. (Punjab), ».4. (Oxón), 1.E:S., Pr incipal, T. N. “J. College, 
Bhagalpur. Fellow-and, Syndic of Patna ‘University; &c. The Indian 
Press Ltd., Allahabad, 8} x5, pp: iv+811, 1934, : | 

Mr. Khosla's handy little voliine, M ughal Kingship and N obi. 
throws considerable light on one of the neglected sides of Mughal 
listory. The political history or ‘the period has been written, the 
economic, social and other questions have been discussed in detail but 
the Mughal Constitution has not received the ‘notice it deserves. As 
Lord Bryce points out in the American ‘Commonwealth, chapter 
CX XIII on the development of political institutions and habits, a con- 
ception of the economic and sotial life of the United States could be 

. explained ouly by studying . whether those phenomena are due to 
permanent or transitory causes; by noting “the tendencies which seem 
likely to continue to affect the social and intellectual life of the time.” 
These realised facts and intimate tendencies make up a Constitution, l 
To study Mughal institutions without pretene to the Constitution they 
inhere in has so far been a serious drawback. . SUR 

Mr. Khosla has attempted to fill up this gap, to give a' sy inpathetic 
account of the constitutional problems which existed during the 
Mughal period. To quote the author’s own wor ds, ‘The position of 
the Mughal © King, his relations with'the Church and Nobility, the ' 
law of Succession, the: administration: of justice are some of the im- 
portant topics discussed ;”’ and Mr. Khosla discusses them in easy, clear 
and concise English. . 

The style seems to have been deliberately kept simple and. lucid 80 
that the book may be easily intelligible even to.the average student and 
‘the average layman interested in the subject. 

‘The history with which Mr. Khosla presents us is of a kind utterly 
unfamiliar in matter ds wellas style. No new or original theories have 
been advanced—the author himself disclaims: any such intention—but 
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an attempt has been made to give a distinct and concrete shape to 
what existed in a vague and undefined form. In discussing these 
problems the author exhibits a keen sympathy for and a judicious 
insight into the social, political, and ‘religious ideals, of which the 
Mughal Constitution was the outcome. His profound erudition 
and brilliant exposition gradually unfold in eleven illuminating 
chapters the ‘grand traits’ appearing in Mughal history and ‘forcing 
npon the reader the conclusion that behind the mass of seemingly un- 
related particulars there lies a pattern, a dominating idea which 
determines, independently of all external influence, not only the form 
which its art and religion will take, but equally the nature of its: 
political development. Actually it remoulds our attitude to the past 
and thereby helps to suggest an attitude to the present and the future. 
Himself a specialist in Persian sources, the author’s discussion ranges 
‘over every important problem in religion, law and politics, yet there 
is never a touch of the mere antiquarian or the pedant. 
The author's estimate of Aurangzeb may not be adequate. A 
sympathetic account of that gréatest of Mughal Emperors has yet to 
be written. But the author leaves no sources unexplored. 


` On the whole, an admirable book—admirable i in design as well as in 
execution. 


AZIMUDDIN AHMAD 


 NÀYAKUMARACARIU OF PUSPADANTA, critically edited 
with Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Indexes, by Hiralal Jain. The 
Devendrakiriti Jaina Series, vol. T, pp. lxiii+ 209, Berar, 1933. 


Of all the different phases of the Indo-Aryan language Apabhraméa 
has received the least attention from the Indologists. This undeserved 
indifference to Apabhraméa is mostly due to want of suitable texts. 
Hence the patrons and promoters of the Devendrakiriti Jain Series 
deserve the best thanks of the scholarly world for their undertaking to` 
publish good editions of Apabhraméa works of which the volume under 
review is a specimen. 

Nayakumara or Nagakumara is well known in J aina legends. 


According to the learned editor no less than eighteen works are known 
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to lave been written about the A of Nagakumara, and in 
different languages, viz., Sanskrit, ‘Prakrit, Apabhraméa, Hindi, Tamil 
and Kanarese. This at once shows the ‘great popularity the 
story of Nagakumira enjoyed among J ains in different parts of India. 
Among the different versions of the story, that given by Puspadanta seems 
however to be the oldest. Hence the present work is important for the 
study of Jaina legends. But in other studies too, it may give us useful 
. help. For example, it contains occasional references to contemporary 
political - divisions of India, social customs, arts, amusements, fashion, . 
luxury. and trade etc. Besides these, some legends traceable in the 
Puranas and epics have also been referred to in it. All these have been 
carefully gathered by the editor in the well written and elaborate intro- ' 
duction. The editor has also given an interesting discussion about the 
Nagas, on the basis of data gathered from epics, Puranas, and other 
‘Sanskrit works. and Buddhist literature, and inscriptions, His treat 
ment of the Puspadanta, the author of the work, whom he places on 
good grounds ‘in the 10th century A.C. is ‘quite exhaustive. An 
analysis of the work given in English as well as a conspectus of the 
‘grammar of the work has enhanced the utility of the present edition. 
The discussion on the metres of the work is valuable. 

On the whole the work may be said to have been edited well, though 
it may still be possible to differ from the learned editor on certain points. 
In reconstructing the text he has not taken any one or any group of his. 
mss. as the basis. We wished very much to know which according to 

` his opinion is-the best ms. and why. . As for his sinfelalieiny of all na’s 
to na there cannot be any objection but thease ofw versus b is differ- 
ent; and readings .of mss. on this point should have been included in 
the footnotes. An omission of variants in case of readings differing 
“an having or not having anusvára has also been not judicious, More 
care on these points would have made this. work more useful to the 


students of linguistic. science. 


MANOMOHAN QIOSH 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals’ 


- 


Acta Orientalla, vol. XII, parts iii, iv (1934)... 


F. B. J. KuirPER.—Zur- Geschichte der indo-iranischen s-Presentia, 


Archiv Orientalni, vol, VI, No. 2 (June, 1984). 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BuaTrACHARYA.—Loàn Words in Tibetan, —Eighty- 
nine Tibetan words have been given here with their corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms to show that the words were taken direct : 


from those languages. 


Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. T, No. 6 (March, 1934). 

Marar SEN.—7'Àhe Kasiküà and the Kavyàlamkarasütravrtti. It has 
been shown from internal evidences that Vámana, the author of 
the Kasika, is different from the author of the Kavyalamkara- 
sütra-vriti. Mg 

The Prayoga Chapter, of "the Kavydlamkarasitra-vytti 
with, an Original Commentary in Sanskrit. 


Ibld., vol. I, No. 7 (April, 1984). 


Ksurrts CHANDRA CHATTERsI.—Grammatical Doctrines and Technic- 
alities in the Kàvyas. 

Puosopu CmaxpRA Daacur—A Note on the Language of the Buddhist 
Dohas. New evidences have been put forward in support of the view 
that the language of the Buddhist Dohis is a Western’ Apabhraméa 
and is in no way an Eastern Apabhramáa as held by some. 

Koxrreswar SasrRr.—Vidyà and  Avidyá. 

Manar Sen.—The Kasika and the Kavyalamkarasutra-vriti. 

Continued). | i 

K. M. SHEMBAVNEKAR.—T'he Gotra of Bhatta Naréyana. The writer 

-is of opinion that Bhatta Narayana was of the same gotra with 
Bhāradvāja Drona, . because of his ill-concealed partiality for 


LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1934 26 
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 Aévaithüman as also for 'a feeling of personal indignation at the 
unjustifiable murder of Drona. 
KsHrrIs CHANDRA CHATTERSI. —The Tarkikas ea Sanskrit Grammar. 
P. K. Gone. —Krsnabhatta’s Commentary én. the Raghuvaméa and the 
Chronological Limits (A.D. 1885). 
Ksuiris CHANDRA . Cuarrerst.—Kavihkalpadruma with the Commen- 
tary Kāvyakāmadhenu. Edited with short explañatory notes and’ 
different. readings. 


Teas 
pr 


i lbid., vol. I, No. 8 (May, 1934). is 
Ksurrrs CHANDRA Caarrerst.—Kirdtarjuniya (Canto. I) with. Com- 
| mentaries of Devarajayajvan and V idyamadhiava. The unpublish- ' 
ed commentaries discuss ‘many points not touched by other 
commentators and in some cases suggest explanations more reason- 


‘able than those of Mallinàtha. S E 


/ 


‘Ibid., vol. L No: d (June, 1934). 


K. R. Prsuamorr anb V. K. A Menon. —~Vastu-vidya—A treatise on 
Architecture. . The work has been. translated into English / 
with diagrams. ‘ : 

NARENDRA Kumar | MAjUMDAR. — Dhikotikaraga of, Sripati. This 
treatise on the calculations of eclipses has .been rendered into 


Eng with notes. 


Caloutta Review, (July, 1934). 


_Kunsagov INDA GosvaMr.—4 Newly discovered Inscription of Kanishka. 

This epigraph, according to the writer, is the earliest available: 

: Brahmi inscription of Kaniska’s time, recording in the second year 

. of his reign the erection of a Bodhisattva statue by a nun Budha- 
mitrā. i l 

‘Dicamnar KasrwaTH GARDE.—7he Vidüsaka in Sanskrit Drama. The 

nature and activities of the Vidüsaka as found in Sanskrit dramas 

in general and Kalidasa’s dramas in particular have been discussed 


here. Soy Ss JR k 
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Ibid., (August, 1934). 


Nar decis BosE.—Caste as a Social Phenomenon.. 


Ibid., (September, 1934). 


UMESHCHANDRA BHATTACHARIER. —Problem of Time in Indian Thought, 
| Nirman Kosar Bose.—Caste through the Ages, 


Indian Art and Letters, vol, vil, no. 2, 


K. DE B. CopnRINGTON. —4n Introduction to the Study of Islamic Art 
in India. 


CountEss G. DE Conin Rair. —Concerning Some Indian Influences 
in Khmer Art as exemplified in the Borders of Pediments, 


Hucrne Cavarenac,—The Seleucid Tradition in India and its 
Persistence. , 
. C. E. A. W. OtpHam.—Recenit Archeological Work in Mysore. 


Indian Culture, vol. I, No. 1 (July, 1934). 


8. K. De.—Some Bengal Vaisnava Works in Sanskrit. 
It. C. Maromn: an.—Indo-Jar sanese Literature, 
A, BERRIEDATE Krim.—The Date of Zoroaster. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. 52, No. 2 (June, 1934). 


W. F. ArnzrGmTT AND P.R. Dumonr.—A Parallel between Indic and 
Babylonian Sacrificial Ritual. The Vedic and Babylonian sacrifi- 
cial rites have been, compared and extraordinary similarities 
pointed.out. The writer of the paper is of opinion that the horse- 
Sacrifice goes back to Indo-European times or it may have come 
from the Indo-Iranians who had borrowed it from another people 
of the great plains. The Babylonians adopted the practice of sacri- 
ficing the horse from Indo-Iranians and transferred the rituals con- 

- nected with the ancient bull sacrifice to the horse-sacrifice. 
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.. Journal of the Greater India Society, 
- . . vol. I, No. 2 (July, 1934). 


G. Cognzs.—On the Origin of the Sailendras of Indonesia. 

R. C. Maroupan.— The Struggle between the Sailendras and ihe Cholas. 

J. P2zvrvuskri. —Indien Colonisation i in Sumatra vapors the Seventh : 
Century. i : 

E. OBERMILLER.—T'he Toim Sünyatà and its different Interpretations. 
The. paper deals with the different meanings which bave been. 
attached to the word iSiinyata -by the different Buddhist schools, 

. Hinayanic and Mahayanic, and reyiewed here mainly on’ the basis ` 
of a Tibétan commentary on the Abhisimayāälamkära. 

H. Mewuarp.—Ancient Indian Culture. in Bali. 


Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Beni 
vol. XXIX, No. 1. 


_Sunpra Lat Hora. Wii of the Deities G Jholă and Bon Bibi 
© 4n Lower Bengal. 2 
ÜHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI. —A new Indian Version of the Story y of 
. Solómon’s Judgment. í : i 
HruuxsU Busan Sarxar.—Date of the Introduction of the Saka year 
` in Java. From the mention of a date in some mythical chrono- 
.logy of Java, it is known that the Javanese year begins in 456 A.C. 
The author of this paper suggests that this year marks the advent 
of the Sakas into Java as they had been driven out from India per- 
‘haps at this time by Skandagupta. From this period, inscriptions 
in Java began to be dated in Saka Era. 
Tose CHANDRA Guosu.—The Chhindas of Magadha and Gaudes- 
vara Madhusena. It is surmised that Gaudeévara Madhus ena 
- mentioned in the colophon of a Buddhist manuscript was a Sena 
king of Bodh Gayà. In ppite of Madhusena’s title ‘Gaudesvara’ : 
the Buddhist Senas were under the kings of Magadha where the 
' Chhindas, identified with the Chikkores, were ruling at the time. 
"The Senas are styled Pithipati and "Acárya, as they. occupied a 
. Acred seat and were religious teachers of the Chhinda family. - 


D 
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—lIt is known from an inscription recording the setting 
up of an image of Bhagavati by king Indravarman III 
of Champa that the king -was well-versed in a number of 
Indian Sastras including:a grammatical treatise of Jinendra and - 
the Uttarakalpa of the Saivas. Jinendva's work refers"to the 
Kasika-Vivaranupaijika or the Nydsa by the Buddhist scholar 
Jinendrabuddhi who resided in Bengal. The Uttarakalpa is also a 
work of Tantric Saivism specially prevalent in Bengal. So these: 
two works were probably taken to Champa, from Bengal. 

Suxpra Lan "Hona.—Worship and Propitiation of Wild Animals 
at Uttarbhag, Lower Bengal. 

Karmana Mirrra.—Side-light on Ancient Indian Social Life. Infor- 
mation bas been gathered here mainly from the Pāli commentary 
Vimdnavatthu-atthakatha-regarding social life in ancient India, 
The items discussed include the celebration of festivals, the acti- 
vities of thieves, the naming of the ‘city-gates, the influence of the 
courtesans, the relation between the husband and wife, as also that 
between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, the ‘institu- 

. tions of ‘marriage and slavery, ihe popular way of expressing joy, 
the various arts and crafts, dresses, and ornaments. 

CHINTAHARAN Crtaxravantt. —A Note on the Aye and Authorship of the 
Tantras. The. conclusion arrived at in the note is that some of the 
Tantras are very old going back as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era. As regards the authorship, it is pointed out that 
in spite of the fact that a divine origin is claimed for the Tantras, 
and their authors are not mentioned, some > of them give clue for 
finding out the real authors. 

‘Sarat CHANDRA Mitra.—On u few Ancient Indian Amulets and 
Charms. LEE ; 

T. A. WELLSTED.—Notes on the Vakatakas of the Central Provinces 

^— and Berar, and, their Country, 4th to 8th century A. D. ' 

Harmas Mirra.—Sadasiva Worship in E arly Bengal: A Study 

` in History, Art and Religion. 


Gronak P. CoxekR.—(Cosmic Persons and Human Universes in Indian 


Philosophy. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatio Soolety, (April, 1934). 


Racuu Vira.—I implements and. Vessels used in Vedic Sacrifice. 

Grusgrry Tucc1.—The Ratiavali of Nagarjuna. This is an edition 
and a translation of the first chapter of the Zaixávali of Nagar- 
juna from a ms, recently acquired from Nepal. The work is in 
the form. of a discourse to a king on dharma (mystic and 
spiritual laws). 

R. G. Buatwacar.—Sabhéa, Grámani, Sthapatü etc., dn. the Sutra 
Literature. l 

C. C. Das Gurra.—On a New Type of Brahimi ja inscribed on some 


Ancient Indian Coins. 


[s (July, 1984). 


E. H. Jonnston.—The root Rap in the Rgr ida: 
Dines CHANDRA SrRcAB.—4À Note on the Name of the last great 
ätavrāhana King. It is pointed out in the note that the name of. ` 
the last great Sātavāhana king as found in the inscriptions and on 
` coins is (Sri) Yajfia-Satakacni and not Yajfiaéri-Satakarpi which 
name is mentioned in the Purünas and has been accepted by 
' scholars ag correct. i : 


Journal of the Royal Soolety of Arts, vol, LXXXI, 
No. 4265 (August,. 1984). 


RAMAPRASAD: Cuanna.—Art in Orissa. This is a lecture on the art of 
the medieval temples of Orissa delivered at the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, The sculptures described here relate to Saktism at Jajpur, 

f Mehayina Buddhism in the hill tracts of Cuttack, ‘and Saivism at 
. Khiching in the Mayurbhanj State, covering a per ied of'about six 
centuries (700-1800 A.C.) 


Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. IT, part VI (May, 1934). ` 


A. N. Urannye.—The Prakrit Dialect of Pravacanasára or Jaina 


7 Saurasenz, ! 
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A. D. esac: —Critical Study of the Works of Dliüsa with special 


V. 


reference to the "Sociological Conditions of his Aye as revealed in 


"those Works. 


: uf m A 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und ‘Iranistik, Band 9, Heft 3. 

R. Ramacnanpra Dixsurrar.—Zhe Marwmakkattāyam and the 
Sangam Literature. ' This institution of the Marumakkattiyam ` 
which the wiiters on social science designates as ‘mother-right’ is 


prevalent among the Nairs of Malabar. li can be traced back to the 


‘primitive culture in which maternity was given a higher place than 


‘paternity. According to the writer of this paper, no reference to 


the Marumakkattàyanr- can be found in the Sangam literature, 


i though this ancient institution must have existed in Malabar at the 
` time when the. Sangam works were written. 


Hermurr VON Taare: 7 —Dig Lehre Vado ya (ihe teachings ap 





~ Valllabhotrye). - 
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Hio of the Gurjara Country 
(Early M ediæval Period) 


In the early. mediæval period the country of Gurjara extended in 
any cage up to Didwana in the Jodhpur State, Rajputana in the west, and 
` up tto Rajore in the Alwar State in the east, comprising thus the eastern 
part of the Jodhpur State, and nearly the whole of the Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Gurjaras were those who lived in the Gurjara country, and 
Gurjaregvara or Gurjaranatha was he who ruled it.' It has hitherto 
been maintained by most of the scholars that the expressions, Gurjares- ` 
vara and Gurjaras, mentioned in the early records, referred respectively 
to the Pratihdra king and the Pratiharas of Malava and Kanauj. The 
above identification of the Pratiháras with the Gurjaras is based on the 
assumption that the Pratihiras were a branch of the Gurjara tribe. 

I have shown in my article on the “Origin of the Pratihara 
Dynasty” that at present there is no evidence to prove ‘the Gurjara 
origin of the Pratihàras. On the other hand, indications are available 
to show that, thé Pratihàras and the Gurjaras were two distinct peoples. 
_ Thus: ! f f 
l (a) Al Biládurí? mentions the names of the countries viz., Uzain, 

Máliba, Bailmán, Jurz, ete., which were invaded by the Arabs 


1 See “Origin of the Pratihāra Dynasty," in IHQ., vol. X, p. 337. The 
names Gurjara and Gurjaratr& are identical. In the late medireval period Gurjara 
was the name of the moderu Central and Northern Gujarat. Sridhara's Devapattana 

inscription mentions it as Gurjaratra. (EI., vol. II, p. 445). 
` 2 Eliot., vol, I, p. 126. i 
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' of Sindh. At this. time Ujjain and Bailman or Valla- 
 :.mandala, which were distinct. from duis or Gurjara, were 
` ruled by the Pratiharas. 

(b) The Rastrakata records mention about the Gurjaras. The 
Nilgund inseription* of Amoghavarsa, reports that the Gur- 
jaras dwelt on the hill fort of Citraküta. 

e) The Rajatarangini* refers, in the ‘same connection, to the 
(Pratihàra) Bhoja, and the Gurjareévara Alakhana. 

(d) Pampa’s report’ indicates that the Gurjararaja, and (ihe 
Pratihàra). Mahipala were two different personages. 

(e) Al Ma’sadi® .makes a distinction between the kingdom of 
Bauüra (Pratihara) and tke kingdom of Jurz. ` 

. The history of the Gurjara country can be traced from the early 
years of the seventh century A.D. The successors of Dadda I of Lata 
| claim that they were born in the Gurjara nrpavamse i.e. in the royal 

` family of the Gurjara couniry.’ Prabhikaravardhana, father of 
Harsavardhana, defeated : the Hünas and conquered Gurjarà, Gandhira, 
Lata, and Malava.* The Cülukya Pulikegin II vanquished the Litas, 
Malavas; and the Gurjáras.* 

A Guhila dynasty is found ruling the modern Jaipur State, the 
ancient central Gurjara country, from the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. down to the middle of the tenth century A.D. We have 
reasons to believe that the expression, Gurjara, mentioned in the records 
of this period, refers to these Guhilas. The history of this Guhila 
dynasty is mainly drawn from an inscription’? found engraved in the 

wall .of a ruined temple near the great tank at the town of Chatsu, 
twenty-six miles south of the city of Jaipur, Rajputana. ‘The place 
appears to have been the capital of this branch of the Guhilas.”! 
Twelve kings of this dynasty are known. The ninth king Harga was a 
-Cohtemporary of the Dratihüra Dhoja (A.D. 830-892). Hence Bhatr- 


LN 8 “RLS ‘vol: VI, pp. 102-3. 4 BK., V, vs. 150-151, 


id E: ^ dag] below, É n, 86. 6 Elliot, vol: I, pp. 22-28. 
TAS Vol XIT” p. 82. > i 8° Cowell, Harga-carita, p. 101. 
9 "EL, vol. VI, ius 10 Ibid., vol. Xll, p. 10. 


1 Üanalüghan. ASL, vol. VI, p. 116 
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patta, the first known king of the dynasty appears to have flourished 1n 
the middle of the seventh century A.D. 

Bhatrpatta was: born in the family of Guhila, and was a Brahma- 
Ksatriya. His son was the king Iéanabhata. Téünabhato's son was the 
king Upendrabhafa, whose son was the king Guhila. Guhila’s son_was 
Dhanika. The Dabok inscription states that Dhanika, son of 
Guhila, was a vassal of the Maharajadhirija Dhavalappa. The inscrip- 
tion was found at Dabok in. Mewar. Dr. Bhandarkar reads the date of 
the inscription as (G.E.) 407=A.D. 726, and identifies Dhavalappa with 
Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty. It suggests that Guhilas of Gurjara 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Mnuryas for some time. Dkanika 
` was succeeded by his son Auka. Auka flourished in the middle of the 
‘eighth century. He appears to have suffered a defeat at the hands `of 
the Rastrakita Dantidurga. The Daéavatira cave temple’? inscription 
states that Dantidurga completed the acquisition of sovereignty by 
subjugating the rulers of Sandhu (Sindhu), Kaiici, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Malava,; Lata, Tanka, etc. He performed the Hiranyagarbha cere- | 
i mony at Ujjain. His army conquered Tiraksiti, and did something in 
this palace, which was built and beautified by the Gurjara king. ‘It 
has been suggested that the expression ‘asmin saudhe’ refers io the 
temple in which the inscription is engraved. In that case we are tu 
assume tiat the Dasivatira temple or part of it was excavated by the 
Gurjara king sometimes before 750 A.D. It seems very much unlikely. 
it appears to have referred to a temple in the Gurjara country. The 
Sanjan copper plate!? of Amoghavarga reports that Dantidurga made the 
Gurjara lord and others door-keepers when at Ujjayini the Hiranyagarbha 
ceremony was performed by the Ksatriyas. The Gurjara lord, who was 
probably the Guhila Auka, is not connected with the Hiranyagarbha 
ceremony by the Dagivatira cave temple inscription. 

Auka’s son was Krsnarija. It was probably during the reign of this 
Krsnarija that the Pratihāra Vatsariija of Mālava annexed Gurjara to: 

his dominion, Vatsaraja granted lands, in the Gurjaratrā bhümi."^ The 


18 Arch, Sur. Western India, Inscription. from the Cave-temples of Western 
India, by J. Burgess, p. 96. 2 
18 EL, vol. XVIII, p. 262. . - 14 Ibid., vol, V, p. 212. 
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Baroda plate of Karkarāja, 15 diio S12 A.D., states that the diano of 
the lord of Gurjara was repulsed by Karkarája's father Indraraja of 
Lata. This master of the lord of the Gurjaras was none other than the 
Pratihara Vatsarája. Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Samkaragana. 
" Samkaragana appears to have been. a contemporary of the Prati- 
hara Vatsaraja’s successor Nàgabhata IT. Nigabhiata was expelled . 
from Málava by the Rastrakita Govinda III sometimes between A.D. 
808 and 812.1 Samkaragana wrested the kingdom of Kanauj from 
Cakrayudha and Dharmapala, and placed Nügabhata on its throne. 
The Chatsu inscription" reports that Samkaragana, having defeated 
the general, conquered the empire of the Gauda king, and presented 
this to his master. He also made an attempt to regain the throne of 
Malava. for his overlord, but was repulsed by Karkaraja of Lata, a vas- 
sal of the Rastrakita Govinda III. - The Baroda plates of Karkaraja*® 
states that **for the purpose of protecting (the king of) Malava, who had 
been struck down, caused his arm to become the excellent door-bar 
of the country of the lord of the Gurjaras who had become evilly in- 
‘flamed by conquering the lord of Gauda and the lord of Vanga, his 
_master (i.e. Govinda III) thus enjoys (his) other (arm) also as (embody- 
- ing all) the fruits of sovereignty." 
l Samkaragana’s-queen was Yajja, who gave birth to Harsaraja. 
Harsa succeeded his father on the throne. He was a contempo- 
rary of the Pratihara Bhoja. Bhoja granted lands in Gurjaratra.’ 
During this period Devapala of Bengal, son. of Dharmapala, is said to 
have crushed the pride of the lord of Gurjara.” 
The Chatsu inscription?! reports that Harga, conquering all the 


k 15 1A, vol. XII, p. 163. 

16 Seo my History of the Paramara D ynasty, p. 18 ff. 

17 Pratijfiam prak krtvodbhatakerighatasamkatarune bhatam jitva Gauda- - 
ksitipam avanim samgarahrtam | Balad dasim cakre (praybhucaranayor’ yah prana- 
yinim tato, bhipah sobhijjitabahuranah Samkaraganah | [| v. 14. EI., vol: XII, p. 14.. 

18 Gaudendra-Vangapati-nirjjaya-durvvida gdha-sad-Gurjjaresvara-dig-argalatam 
ca yasya | mitvà bhujam vihata-Málava-raksanàrtham, svāmī tathinyam api 
rajya-cha (pha) lani bhwikte Į] IA., vol, XII, p.. 160, 11. 39-40. 

19 Æl., vol. V, p. 212. i 20 Gaudalekhamala, p. 81. 

21 Jitvā yah sakayānudīcyanrpatin Bhojáya bhaktyā (da)dau Saktümn saikata. 
Sindhulamgharavi(dhau) Srivamáéaján vajinah |] v 39. EIL., vol. XII, p. 15. 
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kings of the Udicya country, presented to Bhoja the horses, which were 
born of the Sri family, and which were expert in traversing the Indus. 
Udicya may mean ‘being in the north’, or the country to the north and 
west of the river Sārāvati. Apte? tells us that it is a country to 
the north-west of Sarasvati. -Udicya here means the Punjab, which is 
on the north of the Gurjara country, and which was in all probability 
conquered by Harga. Bhoja, after this achievement of Harga, obvious- 
` Iy, became the sovereign chief of Thakka or the Punjab. The Raja- 
tarangint throws some light on the subject. Tt states that Samkara- 
varma, king of Kashmir (A.D. 883-902), who had as the advance- 
guard of his army nine lakhs of foot-soldiers, three hundred elephants, 
. and a lakh of horsemen, was wholly bent on the conquest of Gurjara.”’* 
“The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, king of Gurjara, he uprooted 
' in battle in a moment and made long grief rise (in its place)."* ‘“The 
ruler of Gurjara gave up io him humbly the Takka land, preserving 
(hereby) his own country, as (if he had saved) his own body (at the sacri- 
fice) of a finger.""?5 “He caused the sovereign power which the superior 
king Bhoja had seized, to be given up tothe scion of the Thakkiya- 
family, who had become his servant in the office of. chamberlain.'^* 
Alakhana's' ally was the illustrious Lalliya Sahi, whose capital was 
Udabhánda." Bhoja, referred to above, has rightly been identified 
with the Pratihara king of the same name. The country of Takka is 
identical with Thakka, modern Punjab. Fleet? remarks on the above 
verse of the Rajatarangini that ‘some dominions of the Punjab, which 
were conquered by Bhoja were reconquered by Samkaravarman’. Tf 
Fleet’s view proves io be true, it is to be maintained that Samkaravarman 
by wresting the Punj ab from Alakhana,.the king of Gurjara, put an end 
- to the sovereign authority of Bhoja over that country. Iï has already 
been seen that Harga conquered Udicya country, which is identified with 
the Punjab, for Bhoja. Hence Alukhana is to be identified with Harsa 


or his successor. 


22 Sans. Eng. Dictionary. 23 Stein, vol. I, BK., V, ya: 143-144. 


24 Ibid., V, 149. j - .95 Ibid., V, 150. 
26 lbid, V, 151... 97 Ibid., vs. 159-155. 


28 IA., vol. XV, p. 110, fn. 31. A 
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Harga is mentioned in the Chatsu inscription as Dvija i.e. a Br ahmin. 
He was succeeded ‘by his son Guhila II, born of the queen Silla. 
Guhila was apparently a contemporary of the Pratihara Mahendrapila, i 
as his father Harga was a contemporary of Bhoja.. It was only during . 
the reign of Mahendrapàla the Pratihāra empire extended up to 
Gauda." "This achievement is not attributed by any record to Mahendra- 
pala. The Chatsu inser iption? telly us that Gubila conquered the 
king of Gauda, , and. levied tribute from: the princes of the east. It is 
very likely that the eastern countries were conquered by Guhila for 
Mahendrapàla. The vanquished Gauda king was Narayanapila. — 

Rajjà was the queen of Gubila. She. was the daughter of Vallabha- 
rüja, a king belonging tó the Paramara family. Guhila was succeeded 
to the throne by his son Dhatta, who was a contemporary of the Prati- 
hàra Bhoja II, and Mahipila. ‘During the latter part of the reign of 
Mahendrapala. thé Pratihara empire was torn asunder by internal dis- 
sensions. Mahàsümantüdhipati Gunarája was trying to assert indepen- 
dence, but he was brought under control by Undabhafa, a vassal of - 
^ Mahendrapala at Siyadoni. Undabhata was overthrown by the Mahà- 
“rajadhiraja Dhruva during the reign of Bhoja IL? It seems that the 
Guhilas of the Gurjara country. entered into a hostility with the Candel- 
las of Jejakabhukti. Candellas were socially connected with the Ragtra- 
kütas, and were probably supponted by the latter. The Karhad plate? . 
of the Rástraküta Krsna III states that “on hearing the conquest of all 
- strongholds in the southern region simply by means of his (Krsna 

I's—A.D. 878-915) angry glance, the hope about Kālañjara and Citra- 
vis vanished from the heart of the Gurjara." The Nilguuda inscrip- 
tion” of Amozhavarga connects Gurjara with Citraküta. 

The Candella Yasovarman is stated to have been the burning fire to 
the Gurjaras.?* Shortly after 915 A. D, the Rüstraküta Indra III, ac com- 
panied by the Cálukya Narasimha, invaded North India. Bhatta came 
. to the rescue of Mahīpāla I, but both of them [were defeated by the 


29 ASL.,.1925-26, p. ML o 0 ^ aw uL, vol. XII, p. 15, v, 23. 
81 lbid., vol. I, pp. 178, 176; 1Á., vol. XVII, p. 202. 
` 82 El., vol, V, p. 289. - ' 83 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 102, 


34 EL, vol. I, pp. 126-132, 
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southerners, who then plundered Kanauj.^ Pampa in his V ikramàr- 
junavijaya states that*® “when preparing for.vietory he (Narasimha) 
captured the.champion elephants which marched in front, and penetrat- 
ing and putting to flight the army of the Ghurjararaja secured the vic- 
tory and eclipsed Vijaya (or Arjuna),—this Narasimha. Terrified at the . 
army of this Naraga, which fell like a thunder-bolt, Mahipàla fled in 
consternation, not. stopping , to eat or sleep or rest. His own horse he 
bathed at the junction of, the Ganges and the sea, thus becoming cele- 
brated; and by his own friend destroying the qualities and CURIE of 
'(P) Sanga, established with pride the victory of his arm." The Gur- 
jararüja, referred to, was in all probability Bhatta. Bhatta eventually 
succeeded in repulsing the Deccan king and his allies. `The Chatsu ins- 
cription reports that?” ‘the southern sea presented gems to Bhatta see- 
ing that the latter, at the bidding of his master, defeated the king of 
the Deccan. 

` Bhatta married’ Puraéi,; the daughter of one Viruka. He had 

through this queen his son Baladitya, who succeeded him on the throne. 
Baladitya was also known. as Balarka and Balabhanu. Baladitya’s wife 
was Rattavà, the daughter of the king Sivaraja of the Cahamana family. 
` She gave birth to three sons Vallabharája, Vigraharája, and Devaraja, 
and died, early. The Chatsu inscription,**. referred to above, was issued 
by Baladitya. . It records that the king erected a temple to Murari in 
honour of his deceased wife. One Bhanu composed the eulogy. 

Tt-is not known whether ‘Baladitya was succeeded by any of his son 
on the throne. Nothing further is known about this dynasty. In the 
second half of the tenth century king Savata of the Pratihara family is. 
found ruling over the eastern part of the Gurjara kingdom. He was 

succeeded by his son Mathanadeva who was a vassal of the Prathara 
Vijayapüla of Kanauj.?? In: the latter part of the tenth century the 


35 Ibid., vol, VII, p. 38. 
36 By L. Rice, pp..3-4. E . 
^87 Akramta vikgya sainyai,,.rvvitatirbhagnandnadna(gau)dhah bhito bandha- 
divàlam punaramrdumarudvepamadnormmibahuh |- yasyadaddaksinabdhih samiti 
jitavato Daksinatyanksitisanisad esadagesanlasadasamaruco velaya vratnarajih H 
EI., vol. XII, p. 16. . : 
38 Ibid, p. 18. f ` 89 Ibid., vol, III, p. 266. 
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Gurjara kingdom appears to have been absorbed into the kingdom of the 
Cahamanas.*° 

- The Guhilas of the Gurjara country, whose history has ali eady been 
„stated above, were one of the most powerful dynasties that ruled in: 
India during the period under review. Though they acknowledged the 
sway of the imperial Pratiharas, they were the real power behind . the 
' Pratihüra throne. They, on more than one occassion, saved the Prati- 
haras from utter ruin when the latter, having been deprived of their king- 
dom, were wandering hither and thither. Samkaragana. conquered the 
kingdom of Kanauj for Nügabhata, Harga established the authority of 
Bhoja in the Punjab, and Guhila extended the Pratihàra empire up to 
- north Bengal. When Mahipàla fled away at the approach of Indra ITI, 
it was Bhatta who offered a brave opposition to the invaders and drove — 
Ahem out from North India. The reason why this dynasty, owning 8o 
much resources, continued to acknowledge the k egemony of the imperial 
Pratiháras, cannot now be ascertained. It is significant that the fall of the | 
imperial power of the Pratiharas synchronised. with the fall of this . 
Guhila dynasty. After the middle of the tenth century A.D. the Prati- 
hàras of Kanauj only dragged their existence for some time un they — 
" finally lost their political power. 

The early Arab geographers, and the m of Sind. Pounds 
mention about the kingdom of Jurz, which is accepted as identical with 
Gurjara. In order to make ‘a correct estimate of their reportg in this 
connection l quote below all the- nee passages from Tlliot’s 
History (vol. I.): 

(a) Merchant Sulaiman. 

Sulaimán visited India several times. The first part of the work 
Salsi-latu-t Tawárikh, bearing the date 237 A.H.=851 A.D., was written 
by Sulaiman.’ It states that ‘the Balhará has around him several kings 
with whom, he is at war, but whom he excels. Among them is the king of. 

^ Jurz. This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince 
has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he acknow- 
ledges that the king of the Arabs is the greatest'of kings. Among the 
princes of India there is no great foe of the Muhammadan faith than he. 


40 El., vol. II, p. 116. 
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His territories form a tongue of land. - He has great riches, and his 
camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges are carried on in his state 
with silver (and gold) in dust, and.there are said to be mines (of these 
metals) in the country. There is no country in India more safe, from 
robbers,’’ “These three. states (viz. Tafak, Balhara and Jurz) border on 
a kingdom called| Rhumi, which is at war with that of Jurz. The king 
of Rhumi is at war with Balhara as he is with the king of Jurz. His 
troops are more numerous than those of Balhará, the king of Jurz, or 
the king of Tàfak."*t l 
(b) Abú Zaid. . 

Abú Zaid never visited India. He completed the work Salsilatu-t 
Tawarikly, which was begun by Sulaiman, by reading and by question- 
ing travellers to India and China. He met Al Mas'ádí, whom he refers 
to as a trustworthy person, at Basra in 808 A.H. (=916 A.D.), and deriv- 
ed some information from him. 

Abi Zaid makes an attempt to give a picture of the social condition 
of India, and remarks that ‘these observations are-especially applicable 
to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jurz."'^? 

(c) Ibn Khurdadba. 
|" Ibn Khurdadba was an official under the Khalifs, and during his 
leisure made geographical researches. He died in 800 A.H. (=912 A.D.). 
He never travelled in India. He states that “the greatest king of 
India is Balhara, or “King of Kings." “The next eminent king is he 
of Tàfan; the third is king of Jaba; the fourth is he of Juzr; the Tata- 
riya dirhams are/in ‘use in his dominions. The fifth is kin of "Ana; 
the sixth is the Rahmi, and between him and the other kings a commu- 
nication, is kept by ships. The seventh is the king of Kamran, which is 
contiguous to China."*5 

(d) Al Mas'ádi. 

Al Mas'üdi, a native of Bagdad, visited India and many other places 
for more than once. He was an authentic writer and, acute observer. 
Ibn Khaldün says, ‘‘Al Mas'ádi in his book describes the state of nations 


and-countries of the east and west, as they were in his age, that is to say, 


41 . Elliot, vol, I, p. 4. 49 Ibid., p. 10. 
43° Ibid., pp. 13-14. ; 
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in 330 (332) A.H. =930 (932) A.D. He became through this (Murüju-l 
Zahab) work the-proto-type of all historians to whom they refer, and 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many facts which 
form the subject of their labours.’’ He died in Egypt in 345 A.H. (—956) 
iA,D.).4 In the chapter VII of his book it.is stated that ''one of the 
neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the sea, is the Bauüra wlio- 
is lord of the city of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the sovereigns 
. of that kingdom. He has large armies in. garrisons on the north and 
on the south, on the east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all 
sides by warlike kings.’’45 » 

Chapter XVI of the same work reports that. “King of India is 
Balhar&; the king of Kanauj, who isone of the kings of Sind, is Bauüra. 
This is a title common to all kings of Kanauj. There is also a city called 
Bauüra after its princes, "which i is now in the territories of Islam, and . 
is one of the dependencles of Multan....... This Bautira, who is the 

king of Kanauj, is an enemy of the Balhara, the king of India. ?** 

Next it is stated that ‘‘Bautira, king of Kanauj, has four armies, 
, each consisting of 70,00,000 or 90,00,000. ‘The army of the north fights 
with the Musulmans and the prince of Multan, and the army of the 
south fights with Balhara, king of Mankir.” “The  Balharà pos- 
sesses many war' elephants. This country is also called Kamkar. On 
one side it is exposed to the attacks of the. Jurz; a king who is rich in 
horses and camels, and has a large army." The military forces of 
the king of Tafan, who is on friendly terms with Moslems, are less than 
others mentioned above i.e. ., Balhara, Bauüra and the king of Jurz. 
“Beyond this kingdom is that of Rahma, which is the title for their 
kings and generally at the same time their name. His dominions border 
on those of the king of Jurz, and on one side on those of the Balhara, 
with whom ke is frequently at war. The Rahma has more troops, 
elephants, horses, than the Balhara, the king of Jurz, and of Tafan.’’*” 

(e) Al Idrisi. 

Al Idrisi settled in Sicily at the court of Roger II.. He never ore 
velled in India. He was born towards the end of the eleventh century - 


44 Elliot, vol. I, pp. 18-19; Sprengers, Mas'íídi, Preface. _ 
45 Elliot, vol. I, p. 21. 46 Ibid., pp. 22-93. 47 Ibid., pp. 28, 25. 
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A.D. He prepared his work viz., Nuzhatu-h Mushtak, by consulüng 

various authors, The book tells us that “the greatest king of India is 

Balhara. After him comes the Makamkam, whose country is Sàj. - 

Next the king of Sàfar or Taban, then the king of Jaba, then the king 

of Jurz, and then the king of Kàmrün whose states touch China,74* 

Pratiháras. There cannot be two opinions that Al Mas'ádi was the most 
(f) AI Biladuri. , 

Al Biladuri lived in the court of Khalif A] Mutawakkal. He died 
in A.H. 279— A.D. 892-93. His work Futúhu-l Buldan is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles. ‘It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu’tasim, A.H. 227=A.D. 842. Biladuri does 

“not seem to have visited India. His book reports that Junaid “sent a 
force against Uzain and he also sent Habid, son of Marra, with an army 
against the country of .Maliba. They ninde'incursions against Uzain, 
and they attacked Bahárimád and burnt its suburbs, Junaid conquered 
‘al Bailmàn and Jurz.’’* 

. All that we know about Juw from the early Moslem writers have 
been stated above. It clearly appears from Biladuri’s report (p. 613) that 
Jurz was the name of a country, and it does not in any case indicate the 
authentic of all the éaxly Moslem historians. He clearly distinguishes 
the king of Jurz from Bauiira (Pratihara), the king of Kanauj. The 
statement of Abú Zaid viz., ‘Kanauj is a large country forming the 
empire of Jurz', cannot in any way overrule that of Al Mas'ádi. Abt 

_Zaid based his conclusions on secondhand information, and one of his 
informants was Al Mas'ádi. Elliot? remarks that ‘“‘Renaud suggests 
Kanauj as the seat of this monarchy (i.e. the monarchy of Jurz), but 
Mas'ádi places the. Bauüra or Bodha there at the same period." Ac- 
cording to Ibn Idrisi it occupied the fifth position as a political power 
in India. Hence Jurz, referred to by the early/Moslem writers, may be 
identified with! the Guhilas of the Gurjara éouniry, who, as we have 


seen, maintained enormous military power. 


D. C. GANGULY 


48 Elliot, vol, I, p. 76. 49 Ibid., p. 126. n 
50 Vol. I, p. 4, fn. 2. - 
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The Durrani Menace and the British North-West 


^ > Frontier Problem in the Bightéenth Century 


With the breaking up of the Mughal Empire, the British merchants 
began to make themselves secure in Bengal. By their victory at Plassey 
in 1757, they were able to pul their nominee Mir Jafar Ali Khan in 
power and use him as a ‘puppet. The East India Company, the 
de facto sovereign of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Midnapore), naturally 
_began to take some interest, in the events that happened in Northern 


= India, although these were not their concern. During the latter half 


of the eighteenth century, the Afghan menace, real or fancied, was one 
of the important factors. of North Indian history. The British news- 
letters, the proceedings of the Select Committee, the correspondence . 
betwean the Governor and the rulers of the country, throw a flood of light 
on the British attitude towards the Durrani invaders and their allies, 
‘After the British victory at Buxar in 1764, with the nominal king be- 
coming a British pensioner, Oudh: a dependent: buffer state, and Mir 
Qasim Ali Khan, the expelled Nawab of Bengal, a wanderer looking for 
help,—the Afghan invaders became a menace to the British. 
Colonel Richard Smith, for some time Commander-in-Chief, wrote :— 

“We must not flatter ourselves that after having acquired territorial posses- 
sions to the amount ‘of nearly three crores of rupees yearly, that we shall be able 
to sit down quiet unconcerned spectators of what passes within the Empire." 

The British attitude to the Durrani menace and the steps taken or 
proposed to be taken therefore forms an important part of the history 
of the 18th century. 

As early as 1757, we find the British in Bengal taking notice of the 
Durranis, In the proceedings of the Select Committee of that 
year is recorded, that “‘by the favour and goodness of God, Abdally is 
returning by continual marches to his own ceuntry.’’? Between 1757 
and 1761, however, many important events happened that shaped the' 


1 Select Committee Proceedings, 27th March. 1767. Colonel Smith’s Minutes, 
p. 172. 
9 Ibid., 21st Feb. —26 Dec. 1757, p. Hes 
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British attitude. Ali Gauhar, the Shahzada, invaded Bihar in 1759 but 
had to evacuate it. After the assassination of his father Emperor 
Alamgir, II in November 1759, he assumed the imperial title and as 
Emperor Shah Alam II invaded Bihar for the second time in: 1760 but 
after an intitial success against Ram Narayan was defeated by Major 
Caillaud and compelled to retire. He invaded for the third time in 
1761, but was completely defeated by Colonel Carnac (15th January) 
and sank into a puppet sovereign receiving from the English an allowance 
. of Rs. 1000/- a day.? In the meantime Ahmad Shah Abdali had emerged 
as the triumphant victor in the decisive Maratha-Abdali contest at 
Panipat. These events naturally created a very difficult position for 
the British. Shah Alam II wanted to be restored to the capital of his 
ancestors. Major, Carnac, who was watching Shah Alam, informed the 
Select Committee that Abdali was working in the interest of Shah Alam 
and that Shah Alam had a strong party of his own but as he was in the 
power of the British, much would depend on their attitude to him. 
Major Carnac’s own opinion was thus recorded :-— 

“Very few days must, hring to light Abdallah's (Abdali) resolutions; if he gets 
up the Shahzada in his father's throne, the prince will have no occasion, for our 
assistance and in such case tho moment we are apprised of the certainty thereof 

` we ought in our opinion to dismiss him taking care to escort him clear of our 
dominions.’’4- : 

Two days after this let-er had reacked the Calcutta authorities, came 
the news of the Third Battle of Panipat, transmitted by one Ballav Das 
from Shah-Jahanabad (12th Jamadussani or 19th January). The first 
information contained many wrong details but these were corrected later. 
In its main outlines the report of the newswriter was no doubt correct :— 

“The defeat of Sadashoorow, the destruction of the Decoan' army, the victory 
gained by the king of kings is an undoubted fact without the least exaggeration 
EE a most wonderful victory has fallen to tho king of kings ........ Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daulah Bahadur exerted himself greatly in this battle and his forces 
signalised themselves. This has gained him great favour from his Majesty.’’5 

3 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol. Y, nos. 968-1078. This allowance 
was increased to Rs. 1800/- a day. : 

4 Select Committee Proceedings, 15th March 1761, pp. 69, 70. 

5 Select Committee Proceedings, 17th March 1761, p. 77. . 
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The Afghan victory at Panipat in 1761 naturally caused the British 
some concern. A letter from Zinat Mahal, mother of Shah Alam, to Shah 
Alam, conveyed to him the news that Ahmad Shah Abdali had arrived 
at the Delhi fort and waa impatient. for the arrival of Shah Alam. When 


approached by the partisans of Shah Alam, Abdali is said to have 
remarked :—~. 


"I before sent a sirpach etc. but he did not come; to repeat is nob proper; 
it is better that Shah Alam come himself, then I will put his country into his 
hands and depart.’’6 


Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, told Zinat Mahal :— 

“God forbid that Shah Alam should suffer himself to be led away by the 
advice of ill-designing men and delay coming.’’? 

‘The British then heard the news from Delhi that Abdali had arranged 
with several chiefs for two crores of rupees of which ninety lakhs were 
to be paid by Shuja-ud-Daulah. He was io raise this amount from f 
the Maratha country and from the revenue that was in arrears in 
Bengal which, was estimated at seventy lakhs. In the Afghan camp it: 
was further proposed that to enforce his demand Shuja-ud-Daulah was 
to take 18,000 Afghan horse and Ahmad Shah himself should remain at 
Agra to send him reinforcements. It was even reported that forces were 
already on march.* Thus the British in Bengal found themselves 
threatened with fresh disturbances in consequence of Abdali's victory, 
assuming, of course, that the news transmitted was correct. 

If Shuja-ud-Daula in the name of Abdali made this demand, it 
was of course very difficult to give him an answer. Abdali was not de- 
claring in favour of any one as Emperor with a view, as the British 
thought, to appropriate the royal revenues. Two courses were open to 
the British,—(i) to acknowledge Shah Alam II as Emperor and to espouse 
nis cause openly, or (ii) io continue to keep him under protection and 
wait till Ahmad Shah declared his intention before he returned to his 
country. They could, under normal circumstances, expect Abdali to go 
back before the heat and the rains began, because these two seasons 


” caused much sickness among the Afghan soldiers. But if Shah Alam . 


6 Select Com. Proc., 17th March 1761, p. 7. 7 Ibid., p. 79. 
8 Ibid., 24th Merch 1761, p. 112. 
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was recognised by the British as Emperor, Abdali would regard this as 
a challenge to him. But Shah Alam, if so recognised, could tell 
Shuja-ud-Daulah that as he had already received the amount 
due, he must not enter Bihar. Had such a course of action been 
. decided upon, it would have been necessary for British troops to ad- 
vance up to the Caramnassa. A third course was also proposed and dis- 
cussed, viz., to open friendly negotiations with Shuja-ud-Daulah 
through Shah] Alam II, and the Nawab of Oudh acting as a media- 
tor between Shah Alam and Abdali. Ahmad Shah could then be told that 
the revenues of Bengal were being much wasted by political disturbances 
and even if some money could be collected that would not. be sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the march of Shah Alam to Delhi.. Thus they 
could gain time until Abdali would have to return to Afghanistan. In 
any case, however, it was proposed that “an army should march in 
good time to the banks of the Caramnassa to help the negotiation." 
The British also feared that if such a war was precipitated with the name 
and, prestige of Abdali: to support the enemies of the British, other 
European, powers might also take advantage of it, and the Company's 
power still in it$ infancy would be thus exposed io great danger. The 
Select, Committee was however informed by Major Carnac that though 
the letter of a Jesuit from Lucknow confirmed the news that, Shuja-ud- 
Daulah had bargained with Abdali for the revenues due from Bengal,” 
the danger would, not tome because the troubles in Delhi were far 
from ending and there was also the fear of the Peshwa advancing north- 
wards. It was decided that. should such an invasion occur, the 
British would cross the Caramnassa and confine the theatre of war 
to Shuja-ud-Daulah’s country. Soon, however, the same Jesuit 
informed from Lucknow that Shuja-ud-Daulah had given up the plan." 
The British did not know at that time that after a Shia-Sunni riot be- 
tween the followers of Shuja-ud-Daulah and the Durranis, he had left 


. the Durrani Camp and in a fit of anger withdrawn to his own province 
Q 


' 9 Select Com. Proc., 24th March, 1761, pp. 112, 113, 114. 
10 Jbid., 20th March, 1761, p. 124. 

. 11 From Major John Carnac to Select Committee, 24th March 1761. Bele t 
Committee Proceedings, 9rd April 1761, p. 138. 
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on the 7th March.” . About the middle of April 1761, information reach- 
ed Calcutta that Abdali had actually left, Delhi and was on hid way 
back to his own country. 

Abdali nominated Shalr Alam II as the Emperor; before he left 
Dellii, he placed Shahzada Mirza Jewan Bakht on the throne as Naib 
to his father and Shah Alam’s siccas. were coined in all parts of the 
Empire. Abdali had written to Mir Jafar Ali Khan and Lord Clive 
(Colonel Sabit Jang) to be obedient to the will of Shah Alam. Vansi- 
ttart who had succeeded Clive wrote back io Abdali: that Mir Jafar Ali 
Khan had relinquished the Subahdarship of Bengal, Bihan and Orissa 
and Mir Qasim Ali Khan had been appointed injhis place. He was obe- 
dient to the Emperor who had been escorted to Patna and if necessary 
would, even be escorted to Delhi. The Afghan alarm continued through 
the years 1762, 1764 and 1705. ' Mir Qasim felt that the Durrani menace 
affected him no less than the English. Rumours, sometimes true, 
sometimes false, continued to reach the authorities in Bengal as was ine- 
vitable under such circumstances. Of course the state of things became 
very different in the year 1765, aften the battle of Buxar, the grant of 
the Dewani and the forming of a close alliance with Wazir Shuja- 
ud-Daulah. There was now nobody on the ‘Masnad’ of Murshidabad 
who could count for anything. Bengal was not merely the British: 
“sphere of influence" from the point of view of European politics but 
from the military and political point of view it was a British] dominion, 
and Oudh came under the ‘doctrine of hinterland.’ Therefore Ahmad 
Shah’s expedition of 1767 caused greater flutter in Bengal thau before. 

Muhammad Riza Khan and Raja Shitab Roy informed the Gover- 
nor and the Select Committee that Ahmad Shah was coming to India at 
the instigation of Mir Qasim and the Ruhelas, that he had crossed the 
‘Attock and was within sixty kos of Lahore, Shitab Roy further reported 
_ that Mir Qasim had entered Shah Jahanabad with the intention of going 
to the Shah.!* 


12 Sarkar—Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol, II, p. 376. 
.18 Select Committee Proceedings, 17th April, p. 147. 
14 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol. I, no. 1012. 
15 Ibid., nos, 1444, 1532. . 
16. Ibid., vol. II, 11 A, i1 B, Feb, 2, 1767. 
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The British in Bengal were naturally apprehensive that Mir Qasim 
would use his money and.all his powers of persuasion to induce Abdali to 
try to restore him. It was proposed therefore , to bring together ‘he 
entire available English force against Abdali, and as the main body of 
Abdali’s army consisted of cavalry the English should avoid he plains 
and in case of actual invasion they should bring him to action in an en- 
closed country. Lord Clive wrote that the best place in his opinion would 
be 
“On this side of the Soan as near the Ganges as possible which- will be our 
security against any disastrous event. Our army thus situated, I do not entertain 
the least doubt of defeating him—formidable as he jg. f 

There was also open the easier means of buying him off, and' he 
was cerfainly more intent on taking money than on making conquests 
but in that case, as Clive wrote 

“J will tarnish the lustre of our arms and after his departure may encourage 
some of our neighbours to disturb the tranquillity of the provinces. 13 

An alarming news reached the British in Bengal that Ahmad Shah 
after taking Lahore was marching with a large army to Delhi. The 
Calcutta authorities naturally concluded ,that Mir Qasim had prevailed 
on him to attempt to conquer Bengal, and restore him. The Governor 
and the Select Committee were anxious to concert measures for security 
and ‘also to give protection to the allies. In accordance wih the provi- 
sions of the treaty concluded by Clive with the king and Shuja-ud- 
Daulah in 1765 the British had promised to help them in repelling every 
attack on their dominion with all the forces ‘‘as far however as may be 
consistent with their own safety.""? "That clause gave the 
British an opportunity to back out and confine their operations to 
the limits of Bihar. But in that case those allies might join the enemy 
and such conduct would shatter the prestige of the British for ever by 
“exhibiting so glaring an instance of narrow and selfish policy.’’?° 

It was decided that an English army should take post at Serajpore. 
"The Emperor and the Wazir would thus be convinced of good faith. 
The Jats and the Ruhelas would be inspired by the British example. 


i Political Proceedings, 16th Jany. 1767, pp. 47, 48. 18 Ibid, 
- 39 Select Committee Proceedings, 28rd Feb. 1767, p. 13. 
20 Ibid. p. 191. — 
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:Even the Marathas would be encouraged to offer resistance. Abdali him,- 
self, in such circumstances, might give up the attempt, when convinced 
of the firm attitude of the British. It was arranged that five battalions . 
of the third br igade with six-field pieces should occupy Serajpore. When 
‘Abdali would reach Delhi and show his intention to proceed further, the 
second brigade was to remain between Mirzapore and Chlunargar and 
the remaining battalions of the third brigade to proceed to Serajpore. 
At the same time the first brigade would advance to Bankipore leaving 
a battalion at Monghyr. Ii Abdali advanced one stage further, the 
second brigade was Yo march to Serajpore and the first brigade from 
Bankipore to convenient posts on this side of' the Caramnassa.. If a 
general action became necessary, the soldiers at Serajpore should be. re~ 
inforced by grenadiers of all brigades and the parganah battalions but ` 
the first brigade was not to be weakened as it, would be'a frontier guard l 
PAN incursions of aüy detachment of the main army of Ahmad 
Shah. 5, j 

But Colonel Barker from ‘Allahabad wanted a more | forward poliey. 
He wrote,— 

“Abdallah has made two day’s march on this side of Serrahind. ......... He has 
already written circular letters to the different powers- to wait on him on his 
approach to Delhi. These letters have occasioned much, consternation, and they 
are watching the motiyes of each other. Nudjib Khan is already on his march 
with 20,000 Rohillas., Dhoondi Khan, Hussain Rhamut Khan will also join." . 

Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah was naturally very nervous. If he 
did not respond to the call of Ahmad Shah he would have to bear ihe 
resentment of Abdali. He feared also that as Ahmad Shah would ap- 
proach nearer; Shah Alam would slip away and join him, He 


21 ‘Select Committee Proceedings, 23rd Feb. 1767, pp. 133, 134; 3rd March, 

1767, p. 139. : 
This was the British plan of defence against an Abdali attack. It is interesting 

to compare it with the plan suggested by Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir J. H. 
Craig in 1798 when Shahzeman’s threatened invasion made Lord Wellesley think 
of the defence of the exposed British frontier. 

22 The British also had their suspicions of the pen (Calendar o j 
l Persian Correspondence, II. no. 225). To the Wazir, “The king recommends that 
‘the Shah should be opposed.at Patna and not in the Allahabad or Oudh country. 
‘What can His Majesty mean by so unaccountable a piece of advice unless he intends 
to throw himself blindly into the Shah’s hands.’’. À 
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therefore wished the British army | t jake the field at once. [The Marathas 
could. also be invited to join but he very much-Wanted ihe English to con- 
quer the Ruhela country beforehand. He hoped that in that case the 
Jats, the Rajputs and other powers would join them instead of joining 
the Afghans. He added ,— , 


“We may stop the current while it ig small, but wher increased by many 
rivers the torrent must force all opposition."23 


Colonel Barker feared that if Abdali arrived at the capital, all the 
powers wolud give him money and even Shuja-ud-Daulah might join him, 

“Strong | are the passions and I make no ‘doubt, strong are the resent- 
` menis of this youngman," and he might again appear in opposition to 
the British. The king was already getting ready to welcome ‘Abdali, 
scraping a nazranah for him. All these circumstances, in the opinion 
- of Colonel Barker, provided an argument in favour of a more publicly 
- proclaimed decisive line of action. 

Colonel Barker was authorized by the Select Committee to acquaint 
the Wazir with the measures that the British proposed to take. If the 
Wazir thought that a public declaration would animate the Jats and the 
Ruhelas to unite in defence against Abdali, they might also be 
informed.” - 

Colonel Smith, who was to set outi fuoi Calcutta and take up the 
command of the army, was himself a member of the Select Committee, 
He wrote a very sirongly worded minute in which he advocated advance 
to the frontier and public avowal of the intention to oppose Abdali. He 


"was for very ‘spirited measures.’ He advised that— 

‘The second brigade should immediately be ordered to march to Allahabad and 
the first to occupy Cantonments at Bankipore—the most convineing proof to the 
Jats, Rohillas and Shuja-ud-Daula that your plan of opeartions is determined 
On eese as alarm was to be thrown out that whoever did not enter into a 
confederacy with the English would be treated as an enemy." 25 


He made a suggestion that as the British Indian army was com- 
posed entirely of infantry and artillery, the Shah would have a supe- 


nen of horse and he could thus harrass his enemies beyond: measure. 


93 Select Committee Proceedings, 24th March 1767, p. 155. 
94 Ibid., p. 159. 
95: Ibid., Colonel Smith's Minute, pp. 174-76. 
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He would therefore try to induce Shah Alam and Shuja-ud-Daulah to 
inerease the number of their cavalry. He also advised that a corps of 
Mughal cavalry should be raised by the Company.** 

Yn accordance with the resolutions of the Select Committee the l 
` Govertion wrote to Shuja-ud-Daulah and Raghunath Rao, requesting 
the former to open a correspondence with the Jat and Ruhela Chiefs. 
They were to-be told that the English were determined to protect, their 
allies and that they must name the side they were going to take. The 
letter to Raghunath Rao also conveyed the same sentiment, Sir Robert 
Barker had à conversation with Raghunath Rao’s Vakil who said that 
his master had received a letter from the Shah in which he had been re-' 
quested not to interfere with the affairs of the northern provinoes as he 
had no intention of making war with the Marathas. Ahmad Shah — 
wrote that he only wanted to bring Shuja-ud-Daulah and other Sardars 
to acoount, particularly the former for the booty he hàd taken by plunder 

from the unfortunate Mir Qasim, Ali Khan,?? 

On receiving this intelligence the second brigade was ordered to. 
march to Allahabad, and the first brigade to Bankipore. The king and 
Shuja-ud-Daulah were asked to increase their cavalry. Colonel Smith was 
authorized to raise a hody of Mughal horse. The Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras were requested to send such supplies of forces as 
they could afford. The military store-keeper was ordered to send to 
Patna 24 founders of new construction, barrels of fine Bengal powder, 

new tumbrils, field carriages.and chests of small arms,” 

But very soon néws came of the success of the hovering and harrass- 
ing tacties of the Sikhs. The Muhammedan powers of Northern India 
for whom Abdali had done so much were either lukeworm or hostile. 
Abdali had every reason to feel disgusted. Moreover as the Governor 
of Bengal noted evidently with pleasure and wrote to that effect to 
Shuja,—‘‘So long as he could not defeat the Sikhs decisively or come 
to terms with them, he could not penetrate very far into India’’,?* with 
his rear so üñsécuröd. Late in March 1767, Sir Robert- Barker from 


26 Select Com. Proc., 24th March, -1767, Col. Smith's Minute, pp. 174-76. 
27 Ibid., Camp ab Caramnassa, 20th Dec. 1766. ' 28. Ibid., p. 186. 
29 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 1T, so. 52, Feb. 14 1767. 
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‘Allahabad informed the Commander-in-Chief that Abdali was going 
back, that he had compromised with some of the Muhammedan leaders 
of Northern India for.a sum of 25 lakhs of rupees and he had made nu 
demand from the king, Shuja-ud-Daula or any of the Chiefs in alliance 
with the British.?? According to the evidence of the British records 
the furthest adiance of Abdali was within six days’ march: ‘of Delhi. 
Thus. Mir Qasim to whom he had held out hopes and had blazon- 
ed it forth was left to shift for himself. “He gave a very curt reply to 
Mir Qasim Ali Khan and went to his own cuuntry.’’ 

The prevalent view is that this was the last invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. But from British records we find that he also led an invasion 
into the Punjab in 1769. Whether the news of this invasion was genuine 
in its nature or merely the fruit of imagination of an Afghan bugbear 
we have no other means to verify. 

Gholam Md. Khan informed Najib-ud:Daulah that Abdali was at 
Kabul towards the end of April, 1768, whence he sent his artillery to 
Attock.. The arrangement was that Selim Shah and Jahan Khan with 
four other Sardars would cross the Attock and settle in Kashmir, Multan 
and Lahore; these three Subahs were conferred : on Selim Shah. 
Selim Shah: wrote to Shuja Khan Subahdar of Multan asking him to be 
ready and appointed Nurud-din Khan to the Subahship of Kashmir, 
Selim Shah’s army consisted of 12, 000 Mughals ‘and Durranis, and as 
many Uzbeg Tartars. Najib’s Vakil in Abdali’s Court informed his 
master that the Shah would march towards India when the cold season , 
would set, in.*? Sir Richard Smith, the Commander-in-chief had also 
intelligence of the approach of Abdali. He wrote— 

"T have no authentic advices of ib, yet the Vizir Shuja-ud-Daula Speaks of the 


Shah's coming to Delhi a certainty.’’32 

Then came the news of the advance of Abdali to Lahore 
(letter dated 25th Feb. 1769). Shuja-ud-Daulah was suspected 
of carrying on negotiations with the Shah. We should note that the, 
-British attitude towards Abdali had changed. They were now bolder 


30 Select Committee Proceedings, 9th April 1767. 
31 Ibid., 20th July 1768. (News from Najib-ud-Daula’s Camp, p. 465). 
32 Ibid., 1st March 1769 (date 17th Feb.) 
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in ‘their. tone, and this might have been due to a consciousness of the 
failure of Abdali and the very remoteness of the present danger. Not . 
only in, this letter but in the entire official correspondence of this period 
there was a lurking suspicion of the motives of Shuja-ud-Daula. 

The Calcutta authorities wanted Colonel Smith to procure very 
early and authentic news of the progress of Abdali particularly in view 
, of the fact that they wanted to recall the brigade ab Allahabad in order 
to help Madras, very hard pressed by Haidar Ali as also out of motives 
of economy.* The furthest advance of Abdali as reporied in this ex- 
pedition was up to Emanabad 20 kos distant from Lahore. Very soon 
came the news of his march back towards Attock.?* So the Governor 
thought that one battalion of the European regiment and half a company. 
of artillery should be left at Allahabad and the rest recalled. It is said 
that the precipitate retreat of Abdali was due to the fact that 12,000 o£ his, 
troops, dissatisfied probably with: the small success they had hitherto, 
deserted him and marched back to Kabul.” Thus in his last expedition 
this great; warrior had to drink the cup of humiliation to its dregs. The 
Sikhs had baffled him, his Muhammedan allies had failed him and now 
his soldiers deserted him. ‘There could be no more conclusive proof of 
hig failure than the fact that his own soldiers lost their faith in his: - 
ability to make conquests in India or to get them plunder here. 

"'Khmad Shah died in the beginning of June 1778. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Timur Shah then twenty six years of age. Having 
obtained undisturbed possession of his father's kingdom he gave way to 
his natural indolence.. He had sufficiently bitter experience of govern- 
ing the Punjab for one year from May 1757 to April 1758 when in spite 
of the terror of his great father's name he had miserably failed. He 
naturally left the Punjab to itself. His only important military under- 
taking was the reconquest of Multan which he successfully effected but 


there was no possibility of his’ coming into collision with the 


83 Select Com. Proc., 21st March 1769. 

34 lbid., To thé Hon’ble H. Verelst from Richard Smith, 

35 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol. III, ‘Introduction ; vol. II, no. 
1499 Aug. 1, 1769. From Raja Parsudh Roy—''The news from these parts’ is 
that Shah Abdali had come as far as tlie Jhelum, when owing to dissensions among 
his followers, he was compelled to return to his own country." 
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main body of the Sikhs in that region. The Governor Lord Cornwallis 
was informed of this pacific inclination of the successor of Ahmad Shah 
by Gholam Muhammad Khan from Kabul who was of opinion that 
Timur Shah had no designs upon Hindustan.** An irregular correspon- 
dence was however maintained between the two powers and Mr. Richard 
Johnson was the British agent in correspondence with Kabul. But as 
was the characteristic of decadent Muhammadan states, though Timur 
had very little power he had very large pretensions. He wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Lord Cornwallis which speaks for itself: 


“At the first rise of this everlasting family when the victorious banners of his 
blessad majesty wavered in the wide plains of Hindustan and the city of Delhi 
came into his possession ......... Alamgir was honoured with the Sultanat ............ 
-after his death, his blessed majesty continued the dominion of that country to 
Shaw Alum, the son of Alamgir.......... We also comtinued that conduct towards 
Shaw Alum. At this.time we have heard that.Golam Cadeer Khan Yusufzai, com- 
monly called Rohila ......... formed a league with unworthy and thoughtless peop'!e, 
established another on the throne and threw confusion into every affair of the 
Sultan ...... ‘as protection and assistance to that king is incumbent on and eyen, 
` worthy of this everlasting house and your lordship is one of the connections of this 
house and the friend of that, we therefore communicate our orders that you 
join your own forces with other European commanders for your credit and reputa- 
tion and form the danger of annihilating Golam Cader the ungrateful and his 
unfortunate allies, amd re-establish Shaw Alum in the possession of Sultanat and 
power... Be not dilatory. Our mind is bent on it. These are our positive 
orders, Effect the annihilation of Golam Cader and show your zeal for this house 
and ‘gratitude to Shaw Alum, and inform us of all particulars.’’38 


- Thig letter-is significant. It shows how low the Durrani dynasty 
had fallen so soon after the death of its founder. .The atrocities of 
Gholam Kadir, the helpless condition of Shah Alam II moved the king 
of Kabul no doubt but he contended himself with issuing *'positive 
orders" to the British Governor of Bengal and others who would not 


86 Foreign Dept., Secret and Political, 1789, 26th January, no. 2. 

37—Foreign Secret Consultation, 90th Oct., 1786, no. 82. Shah Alam II main. 
tained a correspondence with Timur Shah. The resident at the court of the Nawab 
of Oudh informed Warren Hastings—'The king has at Abdul Ahut Cawn's insti- 
gation written to Timur Shah a very long letter inviting him to come to his 
assistance and proposing a double marriage between their children’’—llth Oct. 
1775—Forvest Selections, II, p. 442. 

88 Foreign—Secret and Political Consultation, 1780, 26th Jamuary, no. 8. 
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certainly obey him unless it suited their own interests. The reply was 
sent in the courteous language of diplomacy that “God be praised" that 
Shah Alam wag already restored. From the point of view of the 
stability of the Afghan monarchy Timur’s non-iptervention was the - 
right policy, but the tradition that the Kabul monarchy would come to 
_the aid of the Timurids in distress was still very strong and Shah Alam 
II the helpless sovereign continued to hope in vain. Mahdhoji Sindhia 
rescued him and resiored his nominal authority but in the poems that he 
wrote for his own solace we find how much he expected of the Afghan 
monarch. 
“Bright northern star from Qabul’s realms advance, 
Imperial Timur poise the avenging lance. 
On these vile traitors quick destruction pour, 
Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore ;’’49 

The Indian world was out. of joint and Timur Shak was neither fitted 
nor inclined to be its saviour. 

On the death of Timur Shah, Zeman Shah ascended the throne in 
May 1793. As soon as he made his-position secure from the hands of his. 
rivals, he decided to invade India. A paper of intelligence from Kabul, 
received on the 27th August, 1793, gave the British an idea of the re- 
sources of this Kabul Xing who,intended to invade India. In the royal - 
treasury there was one crore in gold mohurs and four crores in silver. 
Eighty. lakhs of rupees were given to the royal troops at the time of 
coronation on account of arrears of pay. The Nazim of Multan was in 
attendance. The Vakils of the Governor ot Kashmir were also there. 
Prince Mirza Ahsun Bakht of the Imperial family came to Peshawar. 
He was asked to wait in Multan. This prince of the royal family of 
Delhi was possibly instrumental in stimulating the ambition of 
Shah Zeman. Shah Alam made a pathetic appeal that he stood greatly 
in need of Durrani support, mentioned the decayed splendour of the 
Empire and the absence of faithful servants and pleaded for regular. cor- 
respondence. From the internal evidence of the letters that passed be- 


_tween them, itis clear that a marriage negotiation was going on between 


89  Foréign— Secret and Political Consultation, 1789, 20th Feb., no. I. 
40 Francklin—Shah Alam, Appendix 1V. ; 
41 lbid., 6th Sept. 1793, no. 10. Paper of Intelligence from Kabul. 
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the two families. The nomination of Mirza Akbar Shah as the future 
successor of Shah Alam was approved by Shah Zeman, who condescend- 
ed to write to Akbar Shah,— ‘We now honour you with the rank of 
heit-apparent to His Majesty Shah Alam." 

A firman on sanad of appointment was also sent. Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore was in close correspondence with him. He wrote in 1769 to 
Shah Zeman ,— l 

“Tt is become proper and incumbent upon the leaders of the faithful, that 
uniting together, they exterminate the infidels. Iam very desirous of engaging in 
this pursuit ...... my exalted ambition has for its objects a holy war.’’4# 

Again he wrote,— 

“The supremany of the English was the source of evil to all god's creatures.’’45 

Shah Zeman promised to march very soon with his ‘conquering 
army.’ Curiously enough even in December 1796, Sir John Shore, the 
Governor-General, wrote thai he was far from entertaining an opinion 
that Zeman Shah would approach Hindustan. But in, case of such an 
event Colonel Palmer, Resident with Daulat Rao Sindhia, was autho- 
rized to deliver a letter to him, “‘assuring himself beforehand of friend- 

' ly reception." The letter only contained sentiments of consideration, 
regard, solicitations for welfare. a l 

In 1797, the Resident reported skirmish of Shah Zeman with the 
Sikhs and his entry into Lahore. He was engaged according to the 
newswriter in repairing the Lahore fort, sending letters to Multan, 
Bahawalpur and other places for contingents. Information also came 

"to the effect that Zeman Shah was definitely going to march to Delhi. 
Roy Sing, one of the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej region, who had also 
occupied the country in the neighbourhood of Saharanpur, informed the 


42 Political Consultation, 5th Dec. 1796, nos. 20-22. 

43 Tho subservience and flattery of Shah Alam knew no bounds. The lan- 
guage of his letters makes this clear—'"The Almighty inscribed on the tablet of 
your destiny—With my aid he shall greatly conquer" "your enemies have perished 

‘like moths in the flame or liké the tree Chunar when an inward fire consumes.” 

44 Asiatic Annual Kegister, 1799. Secret correspondence between Zeman 
Shah and Tippo Sultan, 1796. 

45 Foreign Political Consultation, 1796—2nd Dec. no. 19. 
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English about the deterinination of the Sikhs to resist Zeman Shah and 
added 


“The supreme boing did before expel the Abdalis from the country and over- 
whelmed them and he will now do the same.’”46 


Zeman Shah’s retreat from Lahore was reported by the English. 


to Rajah Pertaub Singh on the 11th’ March 1797 and it was added 


“Had he proceedod to disturb the quiet of the Nawab Vizier or the Company's _ 


territory there is no doubt but he would have been repelled with disgrace.’?47 


Sir John Shore the Governor-General very rigidly interpreted -the ' 


policy of non-intervention as formulated by the self-denying ordinance : 
of the Act of 1784. But though he had allowed the Nizam to be crush-: 
ed at Kharda and the Maratha power to become a menace he was cer- | 


tainly not hesitant in his relations with Oudh. In this matter no. shily- 
shallying was possible as Oudh formed the very first line of' British 
defence and Shah Zeman was in’ Lahore trying, if the Sikhs ind his 
enemies in the west would permit, to come to Delhi and play the part of 
another Ahmad Shah Durrani. On the death df Asaf-ud-Daulah in 1797, 
hig nominee a youngman named Wazir Ali was recognised Ws his suc- 
cessor. But when four months after Shore found out that he was in. 
capable of ruling, his social status was low and his rule would lead to 
' chaos he himself went io Lucknow, reversed his old arrangement and 
installed Sadat Ali; Asaf-ud-Daulah's brother as the ruler. A new 
treaty was concluded with him. and he ceded Allahabad, strategi- 


cally so very important, to -the English. his solitary instance of 


spirited action: on the part of Sir John Shore can only be explained by 
the Afghan menace. Still Sir John Shore's preparedness for an 
"Afghan war compares very unfavourably with that of Lord Clive in 
1767 on Lord Wellesley in 1798. 

It is interesting to note that the Sikhs; thus threatened by the 


Durranis after about thirty years, tried to find allies, and attempts were 


made by. individual chiefs to. enlist British support “Reference has al- 


ready been made to Roy Singh, Another Sikh chief Jassa Singh 


46 Foreign Pol. Cons. . 9th June 1797, no. 63. 

47 Ibid., no. 66. : 

48 The significance of this departure from the policy of non-intervention is 
pointed out by P. E. Roberts in his History. 
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Ramgarhia(?) also tried to induce the British to co-operate witli the 
Siklis; In his opinion though’ the ambitious schemes of the ‘Afghans 
were empty, yet following the principle “Be not too sure that the forest 
is empty, perhaps a tiger may be crouched in it," the Khalsa, prepared: 
himself for resistance and the Kabul Chief retreated immediately. “Jassa 
Singh added, — Tf a system. of mutual co-operation were adopted, it is 
certain that his expulsion would not require -any great exertion of our 
‘joint endeavour. 1249. : 
." In June 1798 a letthr was written to Sir John Shore by. Zeman Shah 
in which ,the Afghan -sovereign announced his desire “of: visiting 
Hindustan ata proper season: to chastise enemies and encourage 
friends.” In this vaunting lettèr the Governor-General was assured 
that if the sentiments of the English were ascertained to be friendly, 
they could be perfectly at ease and “continue to walk in the path of 
allegiance and fidelity,’ i 
Lord Wellesley succeeded Sir John Shore in May 1798, and this 
letter reached his hands. We now find British foreign policy charac- 
terised b. a promptness and a vigorous initiative all its own. The ex- 
. posed conllition of the North-West Frontier at.once engaged the atten- 
tion of the : ‘great Pro-consul. The designs of the Afghan sovereign 
were apparent. Wellesley’s impression was that Shah Zeman would, if 
he could, try to -penetrate into the most opulent and flourishing parts of 
Northern India. He should be checked at the greatest possible distance 
from the British frontier and the best plan would be to enter into a de- 
fensive Teague with the Sikhs, Rajputs and Sindhia.? Major-General 
Craig to ‘whom he addressed, this despatch’, regarded an alliance with the 
Sikhs and the Rajputs’ as impracticable because communications would 
have to be ca} ‘ried through the dominions of:Sindhia and any independent 
communication would excite his: jealousy. He argued that Sindhia 
‘should be won over in the first instance. Moreover the British could not 


. offer ‘any advantage to the Sikhs to induce them to co-operate. Certain. 


49 Foreign Department—Political Consultation, 4th Sept. 1739, nos. 38, 39. 
50 bid., 28rd Nov. 1798, nos. 10, 11. 
-51 Ibid. 2 : 
52 Owen, Selections from Wellestey’s Despatches, Earl ‘of Morington to 
Major General Sir Henry Craig, K.B., Sept. - 16, 1798. . n 
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ly they themselves would not/advance to the Sikh frontier to co-operate. 
with them as that would be strategically unsound and, stationed on the 
. Maratha frontier, they would be of no use to the Sikhs. But if the Raja 
of Patiala, a powerful prince whose territory bordered on that. of the 
Marathas, could maintain his position and keep his army unimpared, an 
advance could be made up to his dominion." ‘Sir'J. H. Craig had a cor- 
respondent at Karnal, a friend at Amritsar to keep him informed of the 
. latest events, Sir Arthur Wellesley advised the Governor-General that 
the line of the Jumna would be the best for the defence of the North- 
"West Frontier against Zeman, Shah. i 
“It must be recollected that Abdallah beat the Marathas driving them from 

the Doab over the Jumna. It is most fertile spot and ought not to be given up 
ina hurry. Allahabad must be secured. If the passage of the Jumna: be prevented 
as long as the Ganges is navigable, the army in the Doab can be supplied with 
ease thence by means of boats.’’54 

‘He also argued in favour of a corps de reserve. somewhat near 
Chunar because,— 


“An ‘army of cavalry acting against infantry, in an extended oobis is so 
likely to give its adversary the slip and get to its rear." : 


He also recommended the ediablishment of small fortified forts of. 
. the nature of mud forts of the Carnatic." In his view the danger 
was Bérious because his advance of Zeman Shah would synchronise with 
a war with Tipu.: They would therefore have to detach’ troops to the 
Carnatic and replace them in. Northern India, “Thus might make it 
necessary to call upon the Nawab of Oudh either to regulate or dismiss 
his force."'5* | 

The dangers of the invasion of- Shah Zeman proved to be more. 
apparent than real. The Durrani goveruiment was so little on its guard 
on the Western frontier and Shah Zeman had so much of disaffection and 
rivalry to get rid of in Afghanistan itself that the project of an Indian 
expedition was bound to fail in any case. Buh British statesmen did 


563 Owen, op, cit., Major General Sir J. H, Craig to the Earl of Morington, 
6th Oct. 1798, Cawnpore. 

54 Owen, Selections from Wellingtows Despatches, To the Hon’ble Wellesley, 
10th Nov. 1798. - 

‘56 Ibid., Memorandum on ihe defences of Oude. 

56 Ibid, 
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not know all this in 1798-99. To them the „capacity of Shah Zeman 
“seemed sufficient," and he appeared to have "restored the Durrani 
affairs to the train in which they were left by Ahmad Shah.” The 
possibility of a Muhammedan combine, a concerted attack of the Kabul 
monarch and the Mysore ruler. was a sufficiently serious threat especially 
| às there was also the Vrench danger. If only: ‘Lord Wellesley had known, , 
he would have rec orded the same opinion of Shah Zeman as D bei 
had, of Napolean III—*great though concealed incompetence?, — 
Lord Wellesley claims that the missions he sent io Persia first. of 
Mehdi Ali Khan and then of Captain Malcolm, — 

"were responsihe for the activo measures adopted by the Court of Persia 
p that produced the salutary effect of diverting the attention of Zeman Shah 
from his long projected invasion of Hindustan ......... the assistanco affordod by 
Meldi Ali ‘Khan under my orders to Prince Md. Shah originally enabled that 
prince to excite those commotions which have recently terminated in the defeat 
of Zeman Shah, in his deposition from tho throne and in the entire extinction of 
his power. To the consolidated and active government.of Zeman Shah has succed- 
ed a state of confusion in the country of the Afghans highly favourable to our 
security in that quarter,’58 ' 

Thus disappeared the Durrani menace, and Lord Wellesley must 
be credited with initiating that policy of friendship with Persia and 
the Sikhs that was later so Successfully followed by Lord Minto 
in 1808-1809. ` 


a NARENDRA Kristina Sina 


57 Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, vol: TI, p. 311. 
58 Owen, Selections from Wellesley's Despatches, To the Hon’ble Secret Com- 
mittee of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, Sept. 28th, 1801. 
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(Markandeya-Purana) 


Out of the eight Cantos (LIII-X) of -the Markandeya Purana con- 
taining geographical materials Canto LVII describes Bhàratavarsa in 
detail with her mountain ranges, hills and rivers. Here are also mention- 
ed the countries grouped according to ils five main 1egions, Canto LVIII 
depicts India as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise looking east-- 
ward, and distributes its various peoples over the several parts of his 
body. This Canto repeats many of the names mentioned in the preced- 
ing Canto, and preserves, unlike the preceding one, a nine-fold division 
of India. , 

In the following pages is given an alphabetical list of topographical 
names. embodied in the Purina (vide also ZHQ., IX, p. 471). . The 
edition used by me is that of the Rev..Dr. K. M. 'Banerjea, and published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica in deu. I have utilised Pargiter's transla- 
tion and notes. À 

The following points in connection with the list should be noted : 

1, Names occurring in Canto LVII are usually elassed as countries 
as suggested by the word janapada (LVII. 33 ete.), whereas the names in 
Canto LVIII refer to-peoples: as is evident from the reading jana 
madhyanivasinah (LVIII. 9) and jands “ samsthital (LVIII. 37) etc. 
In the cases of names occurring in both the Cantos, they ave.styled as 
countries, and in auch cases different figures of references are given. 

2. Words enclosed within small brackets show different readings, 
but this device has' heen ‘resorted: to only when the suggested name is 
alphabetically siviilány to a name poene S the text, e.g., Andha 
(Andhra?). ie 

8. "Words used as'dbécriptive epithets in the text are also: noted as 

m Continued | rom He. vol. IX, no. 2, p. 478. For abbreviations used: see 
. ibid, p. 471; other abbreviations nre: $= Saka; K=Kuga; Em-Ketumila; 
We Var; Par. = Pargiter's Markandeya Purina; p=a senate’ c=a country; 
r=a river; l=a lake; mt=a mountain; o=an ocean. 


Words denoting ‘the eight quarters, such as N.W. etc., when otherwise not 
specified, must be taken as followed by the expression ‘of Bh&zatavarsa.’ ; 
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. different names to-avoid confusion. and lo make tlle list : more exhaustive. 
Examples of this type are: l 
Agnijya, Ghosasankhya, Adgulapramukha. ‘etc. 
4, Names i in square brackets are supplied from the tribal E 
E tions, e.g., [Yasomati] —A river ALWHI 20) from. the mention of the 
Y agomatyas as a people. 


The Topographical information contained in the 
M arkandeya Purana , 

A 
Akánin—p. in S., LVIII. 22. 
Agnijya—p. in N., LVIII. 43. . -- 
Angataka—p. in W.; LVIII. 35. "E 
Augulapramukha—p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. . 
Afijana—(1) mt. in E., LVIII. 11. l 

.(2) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 10. 

, Atharva——o. in C.R., LVII. 33. . 
Adrija—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. . 
'Adbama—p. in N., LVIII. 44. 

Adhrüraka—c. in E., LVII. 42. 
Animadra—e. in N., LVII. 40. 
Anikata—c. in W., LVII. 49. 
Antargiri—c. in E., LVII. 42. 

. Antardvipa—p. in N., VIII. 43. 

, 'Antaśśirā—r. rising from the Rkga mts., LVII. 25. 

‘Andha. (Andhra ?)}—c.. in S., LVII. 48. 

 Annaja—6. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 55. 
Annadaraka—p. in NE., LVIII. 51. 
[Aparanta]—The Western Region, LVII. 49-52; LVIII. 34. 

_ Aparünta—c. in N. (?), LVII. 36. 

Abhísàra—p. in N.E., LVIII. 49. 
Amoghā—r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 
Ambala—p. in N., LVIII. 45. 
Arunoda—l. to E. of Meru, LV. 3. See Varunoda. 
.  Arkalihga—c. in the C.R., LVII. 33. 
- Arthakiraka—c. in Kr. D., LIII. 23. - 
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` Arbuda—mt. in W., LVII. 14, 52. 
:Àlakanandü—r. stream in N ., LVI. 7-12. 
Alüka—p.in N.W., LVIII. 40. - | 
, Avanti—e, in W., LVII. 52, 55; LVIII 22. 
Avara—p. u W., LVII. 85. : 
, Avarni—r. rising from the Páripütra mts., “LVII. 20. 
. Aémaka: c. in S., LVII. 48; LVIII. 8. 
"Asvakülanata! —p, in N.W., LVIII. 3g. 

. Aávaküta—c. ih. ŒR., LVII. 32. 

' Aévakega—p. in W., LVIII. 37. 
Asvamukha—p. in N., LVIII. 43. 
Astagiri—mt. in, W., LVIII. 34. 

A | E A 

 Adhákyo (Atavya?)—c. in S., LVII. 4T. . 
Atreyac.-in N., LVII. 39. | 
Ananda—(1) c. in P1.D., LIII. 30.. 

(2) p. in N.E. , LVIII. 50.. 

. Anandini—r, rising fion. the Pip. mts., LVII. 19. 
Anarta—p. in.S.W., LVIII.. 30. 

Abhira—(1) c. in N., LVII. 35. . 

(2) c. in S.; LVII. 47; LVIII 22 

bol d "Uu 
Ikgusamudra—o, surrounding -PI:D., LIV. 7. 

Tkguka—r. rising from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 

‘Andradvipa—One of the nine divisions of Bha. ., LVII. 6. 

- -Trüvati—r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17.. 

Hin Tis middle part of J.D. » LIII. 34; LIV. 13-14, 27.. 
LX. 7, if. 
2 U. 
Ujjihana—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 
Utkala—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53. ; 
` Uttamarna—c. on the Vindhya mts. LVII. 53.- 


1 This seems to be a compound (Par., p. 374, n. $$). 
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Tiek in E., LVIII. 13. 
[Udici]?—The N.R., LVII. 35-42. 
"Udunibara—p. in C.R., LVIII. 9. 
Udbhida—(1) c. in K.D., LIII. 25. 
(2) c. in S., LVII 48. 
Urukarma—e. in N.W., LVIII. 40. 
Usna—u. in Kr.D., LITI. 28. 


DU 


Uma—c. in N., LVII. 41, 57... 
Ordhvakarna—p. in S.E., LVIII. 16. 
| EE: 

' Rkga—One of the seven mt. ranges of Bha., LVII. 10, 25. 
Rsabha—mt. in S., LVIII. 27. | 
Rgika—p. in S., LVII: 27. 

Reikulya—(1) r. rising from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 
(2) r. rising from the Suktimat. mts., LVII. 29. 
Rsyamika—int. in S., LVII. 14; LVIII. 24. 


Ekapüda—p. in N. E. E LVIDL Bil: 

J Ekapádapa (oka) P—p. in BE, “LVIII: 14. 
Ekasriga—mt. to S.. of Meru., LV.-T. 
Ekeksana—p. in W., LVIII. 36.: 
Elika—p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. | 

i Au 
Aukhavana—p. in: S., LVIII. 26. 

l Aupadha—e. in N., LVII. 40. 
om 
Kanka—p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 

: Kaccha—c. in S., LVIIT. 28., © 
2 I have taken names embodied in verses:38-99 of Canto LVII as included 


within the northern region and not in the northwest 4s Pargiter does, since this 


Canto preserves the fivefold traditional division of India. 
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Kataka—c. in S.E., LVIII. 18. 
Kathakgara—ec. in W., LVII. 50. 
Kapila?—mt. to W. of Meru., LV, 9. 
Kapilendra—mt. to N. of Meru:, LV. 12. 
Kambala—mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 
Karatoya—r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 25. 
Karamodá—r. rising from the Vidhya, mts., LVIT. 22. - 
_Karambhaka—p. in Km. "V. LIX. 14. 
Karüsa—c. on the Vindhya mts., -LVII. 63. 
Karkotaka—A forest in S., LVIII. 21. 
Kargaprādheya—p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 
Karnàta—p. in S , LVIII. 23.. 
EA in S., LVIHI. 26. 
Karvatüsana—mt.' in E.; LVIIL. 1l. 
Kala—p. in 8.W. and W, LVII: 31, 36. 
Kalinga—(1) mt..to S. of Moni, ILV 6. S 
l 0 c. in S., LVII. 46; S.E., LVIII, 36; 
and N. (9, LVII. 3T. 
Kaégeruka—e, in N., LVII. 89.. 
"s Kaserumat—One of ‘the nine parts of Bhà., Pics 
'Kükulàlaka—p. in S.E., LVIII. 18. l 
Kafici—A. town in S., VII, 28. 
- Kapingala—p. in C.R.; LVIII. 9.. 
Kapila—e. in K.D., LIII. 26. 
Kamini—r, in km. V., LIX. 15. i 
Kamboja—e. in N., LVII. 38; LVIII. 30 (P). 
Kalakotisa—p. in C.R., LVIII.'8. 
Kālatoyakąa—ce. in N., LVII. 35. 
Kālājiną—p. in S., LVIII. 20. 
Kālibala—e. in W., LVII. 49. ; 
Kaveri—r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVil. 26; LVIII. 24. 
| Kāsi—e. in C[R; LVIL.82; LVIII 14.7 . 
Kāsmīra—e. in N., LVII. 41; LVIII. 49; W. (?), LVII. 52. 
Kinnara—p. in N.E., LVIII. 48. EC n 


.9 Pingala is another reading (Par., p. 979; n, 1). 
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Kimpuruga—A part of J. D. , LIII. 34, 36 ; LVI. 20, 22; LIX. 29; 
LX. 1. 
Kirata—p. along the eastern limit of Bha., LVII. 8; in N., 
LVII. 40, 57; LVIII. 44; in S.W., DTE 31; 
B N.E., LVIII. 50. 

. [Kiskindha]—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53; LVIII. 18. 
Kicaka—c. in N.E., LVIII. 48. . 
Kukkuța—mt.-to W. of Meru., LV. 10. 

. Kufijara--mt. in S., LVIII. 28. l 
Kuntaprāvaraņa—A hilly country in N., LVII. 5T. 
Kuntala—c. in C.R., LVII. 32; I LIE: 48. 
Kunyataladaha*—p. in N. W., LVIII. 39. 

Kumara—e. in S.D., LIII. 21. 

: Kumari—r. rising from the Suktimat mts., LVII. 29. 
Kumuda—mt. in^$;, LVIII..26. m 
Kumudvati—r. rising fro the Risa mts., LVII. 24. 
Kuru—A part of J.D., LIII. 35; LVII. 56; LVIII. 42: 
Uttara-kuru, LIX. 18, 29; LVI. 18. 

Kuruta—p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

Kurümin—c. in W., LVII.. 50. 
Kururvahya—p. in C.R., LVHI. 39. 

3 Kulața—>. in N.E., LVIII. 49. 

^ Kulira?—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 

Kulya—c. in C.R., -LVII. 32. 

‘Kusa—One of the seven D., surrounded by Saenen 
LIII. 24; LIV. 6. 

Kuśala—c. in Kr. D., LIII. 28; 

Kuśottara—c. in $.D., LIII. 21. 

Kusuma—c. in S., LVII. 46. 

Kuhaka—c. in N., LVII. 41. 


4 A compound (Par., p. 375 n.). 

5 ‘I have taken the names of mits, contained in the list (LV. 4-5) as standing 
not to the east of Mandara as the text: (LV. 4) reads, but to the east of Meru. 
Strictly speaking, the reading should be Meroh Pürvena in view of the fact that 
the verses following it mention mountains standing to the south, west and north 
of Meru. This point is corroborated by the inclusion of the name Mandara in 


the same list. 
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Kiei rising fon the Himalaya. mts., LVII. 17, 
- Kiitasaila—mt,- ‘in Bha., LVII. 14. 
Krtamala—r. rising iom the Malaya mts., LVII. 27. 
^ Krtasmara—mt, i in Bhà., LVII: “14. 
Krpá—r. rising- from the. Suktimat mts., LVII. ov. 
Krsna—mt. to the W. of Meru, LV. 10; in Km. V., LIX. 12. 
Krsni—r, rising form the Sahya mts., LVII. 26; VIEL. 25. 
— Ketumat—c, in Sal, D., LITT. 97. 
Ketumala—One of the nine parts.of J. D. , HI. 95; LIV. 14, 31; 
LVI. 15; LIX. 12, 17. 
Kevala (Kerala?) x: in S., LVII. 45, 53. 
' Kaikeya—c. in N., LVII. 37; LVIII. 42.. 
Kailása—mt, to S. of Meru, LIV. 24; LV. 8; LVIII. 4. 
Kokaükana (Kokanada ?)—p. in W., . LVIII. 35. 
Konkana—p. in Si: LVIII. 21. 
Kola—(1). mt, in S.; ; LVIII. 23. 
(2) p: in S., LVIII. 25. 
Kolahala— mt. in Bhai ., LVII. 12. 
Ko£ala—o. in C.R., LVII. 32, 54; in E. AH 14; 
in S.E. ; LVIII. 16. 
Kolika, in N., LVIII. 45. 
Kauraiijaka—mt. range in Bhadrāśva V., LIX. 5. 
Kaurusa—Same as Karüsa; Dekginakaurnge, LVIII. 27. 
Kausikà—r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 18; LVIII. 50. 
Kramu—i. rising from the Vindhya, mts., LVII. 23: 
: Kraufica — (1) One of the seven D., sori oaniied iby Dadhi- 
Samudra, LIII. 24; LIV. 6. 
Q) P. and a group of mts. in N., LVIII. 42. 
(8) c..in S., LVIII. 23. 
Ksudravina—p. in N., LVIII. 42. 
Ksuradri—mt. in W.,. LVIII. 34. 
‘Ksemaka—c. in Pl. D., LIII. 30. 
Ksemadhirta—p. in N., LVIII. 47. 


bu» a i Kh 7. 3 
Khañjana—mt. in W., LVIII. 34. ` 
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Kharasa—p. in N., LVIII. 46. 
Kharmaka—mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 
Khasa (Khaga)— (1) A hilly country in N., LVII. 56. 
` (2) p. in C.R., LVIH. 6; in E., LVIII. 12; 
in N.E., LVIII. 51. | 


G 
Ganhgi—r. rising from the Himavat mts, LVI. 1-5, 19; LVII. 16. 
Gajihvaya—p. in C:R;, LVIII. 9. , 


Ganavahya—p. in S., LVIII. 25. —— : 
Gandaki—r. rising from the. Himavat mts., LVII. 18. 
Gandhamadana—nt. to S. of Meru, LIV. 19, 20, 28; LVI. 7. 
Gandharva—p. in N.E., LVIII..52. 
Gabala—e. in N., LVII. 36.: | 
"Gabhastimat—One of the nine parts of Dhà., LVII. 6. 
Garará£i—p.'in N., LVIII. 46. . 
Gandharva—One of the nine party of Bha., LVII. 6. 
Gaindhara—c. in N., LVII. 36; LVIII: 46. 
Galava—A hilly country in N., LVII. 57. 
Guda—p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 
Gurusvara—p. in.W., LVIII. 36. 
Guruha—p. in W., LVIII. 36. 
Gurgana—A hilly country in N., LVII. 56. 
. . Godàávari—r. rising from the  Saliya wts:, LVII. 26, 34. 
"Gonarddha—p. in S., LVIII. 23. 
. Gomati—r; rising finis the Himavat mts., LVII. 17. 

Gomanta—(1) mt. in Bha., LVII. 14. 

(2) c. in E., LVII. 44. 
Golángüla—c. in S., LVII. 45. 
Govardhanapura—A city:in S., LVII. 34. 
, Gauragriva—p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 
Gh 
. Ghora—p. in W., LVIII. 86. 
Ghosa—p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 
Ghosasankhya—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 
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C 
Cakora*— mt, in .Bhà., LVII. 15. 
Cakramuiija'— mt, to. E. ‘of Meru, LV. 4. 
Cakrávartà—r. in Bhadraéva V., LIX. T 
p Candakhara—p, in N.W. , LVI. 38. 
`. [Üandrakünta mt, in N. Kurus, LIX. 22. 
i Candradvipa— An island near the N. ‘Kurus, LIX. 28. 
 Candrabhaga—r, rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 16. 


ae Candresvara—p, in E., LVIII. 12. 


2 Carmakhandike—r: in N., LVII. 36. 
_ Carmanvati—r, rising pa the Paripatra ante LIL. 20. . 
. Carmapatta—e. in S., LVIII 25. 3 
A [Citraküta] —mt. in. Bhat, .LVIHI. 23. ts 
. ^. Citfakütà—r. rising: fion. the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 
i .2 Citrotpala—r. .rising from the Viüdhya. mts., LVIL.. d 
J. Civida—p, in N., LVIII. 43. 
 \Cina—e. ‘in N.: ; DIL .89. 
m ‘Cirapiavarans-—p, in N.E. , LVIII. 52.: 
= Culika—e, in N., LVII. 40. 
Cülikä—p. in W., VIII. 37. 
21 ,Cedi—p. in S.E., LVIII. 16. » 
B Caitraratha—A bas on mt. Mandara; L LV. 3; LVI.. 
SS in Bas “LVIII. 23: i 


J 
- Tathara—(1) mt. io E. of Meru, LIV. 22.. 
T S (2) p. in S.E., LVIII 16. | " 
Tainbü—(1) One of the seven D. 2 suriounded by Lavana- 
Samudra, LIII. 32; LIV. 5, 6,:8-10; LVI. 19; LVII. 1. 
(2) r. rising from A LIV. 29-30. 
(8) mt. in E., LVIII. 11. : 
Jayanta—One of the seven mt. ranges in Km. V., LIX. 12. 
* Jalada—oc. in S.D., LIII. 21. 


6 The reading here is Cakorásca which may be taken as Cakora or Ca+ kora. 
7 The reading dee Cakramuija which may ba taken as one word or 
cu+bramuñja. à ' 3 
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Jalasamudra—One of the seven oceans, surrounding Pu. D., 
LIV. 7. f 

Jaguda—e. in N., LVII. 40. 

` Järudhi—rt. to N. of Meru, LIV. 25; LV..-13. 

Jimüta—e. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 

Jiieyamallaka—e. in E. LVII. 48. 

Jyotisika—p. in C.R., LIL, 7. 


"E 

Takgagili— city in N., LVIII, 44. 
- Tamasi—r. rising from ihe Vindhya mts., LVII. 22. 
Tápasüsrama—p. in S., LVIII. 27. 
'Tápi—r, rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 
Tamasa—(1) mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 5. 

(2) c. in N., LVII. 41, 57. 
Tamraka—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 
Tümralipta (T&mao)—c. in E., LVII. 44; LVIII. 14. 
Yamraparni—r, rising from the Malaya mts., LVII. 27; LVIII. 28, 
‘'amravarna—One of the nine parts of Bhà., LVII. 6. 
Türaksura—p. in W., LVIII. 35. 
Tilaüga—p. in S., LVITI. 28. 
Tungana—c, in N., LVII. 41. Same as Tvangana. 
Tungaprastha—mt. in Bha., LVII. 18. 
‘Tunigabhadra—r, rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 20. 
Tumbura, Tumbula—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 54. 
Tusüra-—e. in N., LVIL 89. — , 
Tustikara—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 55. 
Togala—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVITI. 54. 
Trigarta—A hilly country in N., LVII. 57; LVIII. 43. 
Tridivà—(1) r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 

(2) r. rising from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 
Trinetra—p. in N.E., LVIII. 52. 
Trisikha—mt. to N. of Bhā., LVI. 14. 
"Praipura—c. on the Vindhya.mts., LVII. 54; LVIII. 17. 
Tvangana—p. in N.E., LVIII. 49. See Tuhgana. 
Triküta—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 
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Daksginàpatha—The Southern region, LVII. 45-49. 
Daksinodadhi—A sea to which the river Alakananda enters, LVI. 11. 
Dandaka—c. in S., LVII. 4T. 
‘Dadhisamudr One of the seven oceans surrounding Kr. D, 
LIV. 7. ` SN 
Darada—(1) c. in N., LVII. 38. 
(2) p. in S.W., LVIII. 32.. 
Davada—p. in N.E., LVIII. 49. 
Dagamalika—c. in N., LVII. 37. 
Dasirna—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53; LVIII.18. 


E Dasärņā—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 


Dārva—A hilly country in N., LVIL.41,57. 
Dārvāđa—p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 


[Daśapura]—A city in S., LVIII. 22. 


Dàsameya—p. in N., LVIII. 47. 
Dāseraka—p. in N., LVIII. 44. 


_Dinghagriva—p. in W., LVIII. 37. 


Dugdhasamudra—One of the seven oceans, surrounding $.D., LIV. he 
Dundubhi—e, in Kr.D., LIII. 23. í 

Durga—e, in W., LVII. 49. .— 

Durgi—r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 25. 

Durjayanta—mts. in Bhà., LVII. 14. 

Durdura—mt. in S., LVII. 12; LVIII.21. .- 

Drsadvati—r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17. 
Devakiita—mt. to E. of Meru, LIV. 22; LIX. 3. 

Devasaila—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 5. 

Devika—r. rising from the Himavat vi. LVII. 18. 


- -Drāvaņa—p. in S.W. , LVIII. 31. 


Dravida—p. in 8. W. LLVILL 32. 


‘Dh 


Dhanugmat—mt. in N., LVIII. 41. 


Dharmadvipa—An island. (doab?) in S.E., LVIII. 17. 
Dharmabaddha—p. in N.W-, LVIII. 40. 
Dharmaranya—A forest in C.R., LVIII. 7, 
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Dhruva—c, in PLD., LIII. 30. ^ —- 
Dhütapàpü—r. rising from the Himavat, mis., LVII. 17. 
Dhürtaka—p. in S.W., LVIII. 32. 

Dhytimat—e, in K.D., LIII. 26. © 

- Nandana—A forest to S. of Meru, LV. 2; LVI. 8. 

Narmadi—r. rising from the Vindhya n mts., LVII. 21, 5I. 

Nigagiri—mt, in Bha., LVII. 13. 

: Nagadvipa—One of the nine parts of Bhà., LVII. 6. 
Nabhi—One of the nine parts of J.D., LIII. 94. ` 
Nümavüsaka—c. in S., LVEI. 46. 
Narikela—p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. 
[Nasika]—A city in S., LVII. 51; LVIII. 24. 

Nikata—p. in S., LVIII. 20. 

. Nirvindhyi—r, rising from the Rkga. mts., LVII. 24. 

Niécirà—r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 18. 
Nisadha—One of the great mt. systems of J.D., LV. 5; 

"LIV.9, 22, 23; LVIII. 18. B | 

_[Nigadha]—e. on the Viridhya mts., LVII. 54; LVIII. 18. 

Nigadhavati—r. rising from the Rkga mts., LVII. 24. 

Nipa—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 

Nila—(1) One of the great. mt, eu of J. D., LIV. 9, 22, 23; 
LV. 12. 
(2) ‘mt. range in Bhadragva V.; LIX. 4. 

Nihara—A hilly country in N., LVII: 56. 

Nüpi—r. rising from. the Pāripātra mts., LVII. 20. 

Nrsimha—p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 

' Naisika—c. in S., LVII. 48. (From Nisika?). 


X a 


P. 

Paficadaka—p. in W., INVI. 85. 

: Paficagaila—mt. to S. of Meru, LY. 8. 

: Patu—c: on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 54. 
Patangaka—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 
Payosni—r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 
Para—p. in S., LVIII. 25. 
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 Parüaéavara—p. in S.E., LVIII. 19. °° 


Parnagalagra—mt. range in Bhadragva V., LIX. 5. l 
Palāśinī—r. rising from the Suktimat mis., LVII. 30. 
Pallava—c. in. N., LVII. 36. l l 
Paśupāla—c. in N.E., LVIII. 48. 

Pablava—p. in S.W., LVIIT. 30; N.E., LVIII. 50. 


- Pikhanda—p. in CR., LVIII. 8. 


Pāñcāla—p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 
Pändura—mt. to W. of ‘Meru, LV. 10. 
Pandya—p. in S.W., LVIII. 81. 


'". Parada—(1) c. in N., LVII. 87. 


.. (2) p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 
Paragava—p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. ; 
Pürü—r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LV1I. 20. 
Paripatra—(1) mt. to W. of Meru, LIV. 23; LV. 10. 
(2) One of the mt, ranges in Bhà., LVII. 11, 
LVIII.8. 
Pingala’—(1) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 
(2) p. in N., LVIII. 45. 
Piüjara—mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. - 


20; 


Pitrsomá—r. rising from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 


Pipàthaka—mt. to S. of. Meru, LV. T. " 
Pippalaéroni—r. rising from the Vindhya. mts., LVII. 


l _ Piáücika—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVIII. 22. 


Pundra (Pàndya?)—c. in S., LVII. 45. 

Punya—An island near N. Kurus, LIX. 28. 
Purusidaka—Cannibals dwelling on the Sea-Co ast.in E. 
Pulinda—e. in S., LVII. 47; W., LVII 50. 
Puskara—One of the nine D., LITI: 19; LIV. 5, 6. 
Pugkala—e. in N., LVII. 39; LVIII. 44. 
‘Puspa—mt. in Bha., LVII. 14. 

Puspaka—mt, to N. of Méru, LV. 13. " 
Puspaja—r. rising from the Malaya mts., LVII. 27. . 
Pürpotkata—mt. in E., LVIII. 13. 


8 See f.n. no. 3 above. 


22. 


, LVIIT. 13. 
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Pota—p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. ` 
Paurava—p. in N.E., LVIII. 52. 
Paurika—c. in S., LVII. 48. 
Pravaüga—ec. in E., I:VII. 48. 
Pravijaya—oc. in E., LVII. 43. 
Prükara—c. in Kr.D., LIII. 23;'in K.D., LIII. 25. 
Pragjyotisa—e. in E., LVII. 44; GVIII. 13. 
[Praci]—The eastern region of Bha., LVII. 42-44. 
. Prapta—p. in N., LVIII. 43. 
Plakga—One of the seven D., surrounded by Iksu-Samudra, 
l LIII. 18, 29, 30; LIV. 6. 


Phalguņaka—p. in W., LVIII. 36. 
Phálguluka—p. in W., LVIII..36. 
E s B 
Bahgá--p. in S.E., LVIII. 16. 
Bahirgiri—c. in E., LVII. 42. - 
Bahubhadra—e. in N., LVII. 37. 
Bàlika—p. in N. W., LVIII. 39. 
Báhudà—r. rising. from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17. 
Brahmottara—c. ia E., LVII. 43. 
Brahmapura—A city in N.E., LVIII. 50. 
; , Bh 
Bhadragaura—mt. in E., LVIII. 13. 
Bhadradvipa—An island near the N. Kurus, LIX. 28. 
Bhadrasomü—r; in the N. Kurus, LIX. 23. 
Bhadrà—r. in Bhadraéva V. ‘LIX. 7. 
Bhadrüéva—One of the nine parts of J.D., LIII. 35; LIV. 14, 31; 
. LV. 21; LVI. 7; LIX, 4. 

Bharadyāja—c. in N., LVII. 39. 
Bhavācala—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 
` Bharata—One of the nine Vargas, LIII. 40,41; LIV. 31; LV. 21; 
uii LVI. 22; LVII. 2, 3, 5, 58, 60; LVIII. 1, 2, 4, 73,; 
LIX. 1. 
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` Bhargava—c. in E., LVII. 43. 
. Bhimaratha—r. rising: from the Sahya mts., LIL. 26. 
- Bhirukaccha—c. in W., LVII. 51. | 
Bhitiyuvake—p. in N., LVIII. 46. 
 Bhigukaecha—p. in S., LVIII 21... 00, : 
Bhogaprastha—p. in N., LVIII. 42. i 
Bhogavardhana—c. in S., LVII. 48. 
Bhojya—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53. | 


Mo 

Magadha—e, in E., LVII. 44; LVIII. 12. 

Manimegha—mt. in W., LVITI. 34. 

Maniéaila—-mt. to E.-of Meru, LV. &. . 

Manivaka—c. in $.D., LIII. 21. — 

Matsya—c. in C.R., LVII. 32; LVII. 1, 16. 

| [Mathura]—A city in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

Madra (Madraka)—c. in N., LVII. 36; LVIII. 45; in E., LVII. 44. 
Madhu—mt. to.W. of Meru, LV.'9. 

[Madhyadega]—The central region ‘of Bha., LVII. 32. 33. 
Manuga—6. in Kr. D., LIII. 23. 

Mandag&ü—r. rising. from the Suktimat’ mts., LVII. 29. 
Mandara—mt. to E. of Meru, LIV. 19, 20; Lv. 3, 4- a 

LVI. 4; LVII. 12. 

Mandavahini—r, rising from the Suktimat. mts., LVIL 29. 
Mandakini—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 
Mayüra—mt. to N. of “Meru, LV. 18. 

Maraka—p. in N.E. , LVIII. 51. 

Malaka—c. in C:R., LVII. 33. 

. Malaya—One of the seven mt. ranges in Bha., LVII. 10, R8; 

i LVIII. 21. 
Malla—e. in E., LVII. 44. 
 Mabáügauri—r. rising from the Rksa nite: , LVII. 
.. Mahagriva—p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. 
. Mahàdruma—c. in $.D., LIII. 21. 
` Mahànada—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 

Mahanila—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. — 
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Mahabhadra—(1) ‘A lake to N. of Meru, LV. 3; LVI. 17. 
We fi (2) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 
_ Mahárüstra—c. in S., LVII. 46; LVIII. 23. 
` Maltirneva—o.; LVI. 18; LVIII. 32. . 
Mihasaila—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. T. 1: . T 
' Mahi—r, rising from the Pàripàtra mts., LVII. 19,.51. l 
Mahendra—One of the seven mt. ranges iu Bba., LVII. 10, 29; 
LVIII. 21. 
Mathara—c. in N., LVII. 37. 
Mandavya—p. in N.W., LVIII. 38; N., LVIII. 46. 
Manakalaha—p. in N., LVII. 45. 
Mánada—o.: in, E., LVII 43. 
Manava—mt. in E., LVII. il. 
Manavartika—c. in E., LVII. 43. 
. » Mànasa—(1) c. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 

— ^ — (2) A lake on Gandhamádana, LV. 3; LVI. 8. 
Miruta—p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 
"Málava—p. in N. (?), LVIII. 45. 
. Máhigaka—c. in S., LVII. 46. 


~~ [Mithila]—e. in W., LVIII. 12: 


;Mudakara—c. in E., LVII. 42. 

' Muni—e. in, Kr. D., LIII. s 

Misika—o, .in S., IVD. 46. 

| Mrsika—p. in S. 7 , LVIII. 16. 

| Mekhalamusta—p. in E., LVIII. 1. 

Megha—mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 

"Medhüvin—c. in $.D., LII. 21. s 

Meru—One of the seven mf. systems of J.D., LIV. 9, 14, 23, 21, 
.. 80; LV.3, 4, 8, 11, 14; LVT. 3, 8, 16; LX. 8, 11. 

Mainaka—mt. in Bhà., LVII. 13. 

Mauli—p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. ` 

Maulika—c. in S., LVII. 48. 


Y 
Yamunü—r: rising from the ITimavat mts., LVII. 17; 
LVIII. 42. 
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Yavana—p. at the west end of Bhi., LVIL 8; and in N.B., 
LVIII. 52. ' ES 

[Yasomati] —r. in N., LVIII. 46. 

"Yena—yp. in N.E., LVIII. 48: 

Yaudheya—p. in N., LVIII. 47. 


R . 

Rankgu—r. rising from the Tlimavat mts., LVIT. 18. 
"Ràhgeya—e. in E., LVII. 43. 

,Ratnavat—mt. ‘to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

[Rasa]—r. in N., LVIII. 42. 

Rüjanya—p. in N., LVIII. 47. 

Rajasaila—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

Rucaüka—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 
. Rüpapa—c. in W., LVII. 50. 

Raivata—at. in Bhà.; -LVII 14. 

Rocana—mt. in Bha., LVII. 18: 

Rohita—c. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 


L.» 
Laükà—A city in S.; LVIII. 20. 
. Lampàüka—c. in N., LVII. 40. 
' Lambana—«. in K. D., LIII. 25.° 
Lavanasamudra—o. ep J. D., LIV. 7; LVI. 15. 
: Làngülini—r. rising from the Mahendra. -mts., LVII. 29. 
Lolana—p. in N.E., LVIII. 50. 
[Lobita (Lohitya)]—r. in E., LVIII. 13. 


| v T 
Vaka'—p. in N., LVIII. 42." . 
Vaükgu!*—r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 

Vstjular. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 22. 


9 The reading i is "Kurwoakth. -It ig not evident whether this is a compound 
or one single name. 


10 The reading is Vanksugyama. But Bylimà as a river is again mentioned 
in the next line. ^ . : oye a UD ai 
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Vadavāmukha—p. in S.W., LVIII. 30. 

Vatsa! —p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 
Vadanadantura—p. in .E., LVIII. 12. 
Vadantika—p. in N., LVIII. 45. 
Vanadāřaka—e. in S., LVII. 48. — 
[Vanaristra]—c, of forests in N.E., LVIII. 49. 
[Vanavahya]—c. of forests in N.E., LVIII. 50. 
Vanitämukha—p. in S.W., LVIII. 30. 
Vamana—p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

. Vamáakarü—r. rising from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 29. 
Varüha—mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 
Varunoda—Same as Arunoda, LVI. 6. 
Vardhamina—(1) p. in E., LVIII. 14. 

l - (2) mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 
Varvara—c. in N., LVII. 38; LVIII. 31. 

Valüva—p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 
Vasya—One of ihe nine parts of J.D., LIII. 34. 
Vasudhara—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7 

-Vasumat—mt. in N., LVIII. 41. 

Vajikega—p. in W., LVIII. 37. l 

Vatadhina—c. in N., LVII. 35; LVIII. 44. 

Vāłasvana—mt. in Bhä., LVII. 13. 

Vāricara—p. in 8., LVIII. 25. 

Varuna—One of the nine parts of Bha., LVII. 6. 

Vühyatodara"—e. in N., LVII. 39. , 

Vàhyàá—r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 26. 

Vahlika—e. in N., LVII. 35.. 

Vitastü—r. rising from the Ilimavat mts., LVII. 17. 
: [Vidarbha]—c. in S., LVII. 47 E LVIII. 17. 


n Pargiter reads. Vatsa (child) and informs that it weld be better to read 
Vatsah, ‘The Vatsas’ (p. 351, n. t). 

12 -This might also he read as Vala +avastha (Par., p. 375, n. $. 

` 13` Pargiter reads Bahyato narüh which he translates, as 'the races of men 

outside’ (p. 390). But this Canto mentions countries comprised within: the five 
` traditional regions and hence the mention of ‘races outside’ would be out -of 
place here. ; 
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Vidisa—r. rising from the Páripàtra mts., LVII. 20. | 

[Vidié]—e. on the Vindhya mts., LVIL. 64. — ' 

Videha—oc. in E., “LVII. 40; LVIII. 8. 

Vindhya—One: of ‘the seven mt. ranges in Dhà., LVII. .11, 23, 47, 
53-55; LVIII. 16. 

Vipaéi—(1).. r. rising from the. Himavat nits., LIL. 18. 

(2) r. rising from the "Vindhya mts., LVII. 22. 
Vipula—mt. to, W. of Meru, LIV. 20, 21; LVI. 18. 
Vipragastaka—p. in W., LVIII. 34. 
Vimàndavya—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. . 

Virajiksa—mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 
Viéükhavat—mt, to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 
Visila—mt. range in. Km, V., LIX. 12. 
Vigoka—mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. . 
Virahotra—c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 65. 

. Vrka—e. in C.R., LVII. 33.- 
Vrtraghnï—r. rising from the Päripātra mts., LVII. 19. 
Vrsadhvajá—mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 
Vrsabha—mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 12; LVI. 18. 
Vreavat—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 
Vegavühini—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 
Veni—r. in S., LVIII. 22. 
Venu—mt. to E. of Meru, Ly. 5. 
Venuka—p. in N., LVIII. 45. 
Venumati—r. in W. and N.W., LVIII. 36, 39. i 
Venyü—(1l) r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 

(2) r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 26. 
Venvü—r. rising from the Püripàtra mts., LVII. 19. 
"Vetravàti—r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20.: 
Vedamantra—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6: i 
Vedavati—r. rising from the Pāripātra mts., LVII. 19. — 
Vedasmrti—r. rising from the Pāripātra mts., LVII.. 19. 
Vaņava—e. in K.D., LIII. 25. fe ee 

, Vaitarani—r. rising from the Rkga mts., LVII. 24. 
Vaidürya—(1) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 
(2) mt. in S., LVIII. 24. 
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` Vaidyuta—(1) mt. in Bhà., LVII. 13. 
oe (2) c. in Sall. D., LIII. 27. 
Vaibliraja—(1) A forest on mt: Vipula, LV. 2; LVI. 18. - 
. (2) mt. in Bha., LVII. 12. 
Vaidikya—e. in S., LVII. 47. -. 
Vyüghragriva—p. in S;E., LVIII. 17. 
Vyaghramukha—mt, in E. LVIII. 11. 


8 


Saka—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 

Sakuli—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. ° 
Sankha—mt. in S., LVIII. 24. : 
Sankhakita—mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 12; LVI. 17. 
Saikhayati-r. in Bhadrüsva V., LIX. 7. - 
- Satadru—z, rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17, 37. - 
Satkara—p. in W., LVIIL. 35. l 
Bavadli&ng—p. .in N., LVIII. 44... 

Savara—c, in S., LVII. 47. 

Saka—(1) One of the seven D., surrounded by Dugdhe-Samudre, 

LIII. 22, 30; LIV. 6. — 
(2) p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. 

Sakabhava—c. in Pl. D., LIII. 29. 

Sataka—p. in N., LVIII. 46. 
Satasrigin—mt.. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 

Santika—p. in W., LVIII. 84. 
` Salmali--One of the seven D., surrounded by Surá-Samudra, 
: LIII. 26, 28; LIV. 6. 7 

Salmavesmaka—p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

Salva—p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 

Sikhara—mt. to S. of Meru,. LY. 6; LVI. 9. 
: Sipra—(1) r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20. 

(2) r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII.-24. 

: Siva—c. in PL D., LITT. 80. 
Sifira—c. in Pl. D., LIII. 29. - ; 
Si&irüksa—mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. E N 
. Sitinta (Sitirta)—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4, 17; LVI. 6. . a 
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Sitoda—l. to W. of Meru, LV. 3; LVI. 14. 
Sukti—mt. in S., LVIII. 24. 

Suktimat—One of the seven mt. ranges in Bha., LVII. 10, 30. 
Suktimati—r. rising from the.Vindhya.mts., LVII. 23. 
"Éubhra—p. in E., LVIII. 12. 
Südra—e. in N., LVII. 30; LVIII. 31. ` 
Sürasena—p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

Silakara—c, in N., LVII, 40. 

Salika—c. in. N., LVII. 41. 

Srůgavat—mt. to N. and W. of Meru, LIV. 25; LV. 10. — 
Srigin—A great mt. system of J.D., LIV 9. 
Bailika—p. in S., LVIII. 20. .. * 

Sailüsa—oc.- in S., LVII. 46. 

Saivala—mt. range in Bliadráéva V., LIX. 4. 
.Sona—r. rising from the Vindhya FM LVII. 21. 
Syamaka—p. in N., LVIII. 47. 

Sy&áma—r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 

Sriparvata—mt. in Bhà., LVII. 15. 
. Svéta—(1) mt. range in J.D., LIV. 9... 

(2) c. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 

Bvetaparna—mi. range in Bbadrüéva V., LIX. 4. 
Svetodara—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. T. 


S 

Sakrtraka—A Hilly country in N., LVII. 57. 

Sanketa (Saketa?)—p. in C.R., LVII: 8. . 
Sadamira—r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 19. 
Sabindu—mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 5. 

Samüla—mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 
-Saraja—o. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53. 

Sarasvati—r. rising from the Himavat mts. o» LVII. 16; LVIIf. 7. 
[Sarasvati]—r. in W., LVII. 51. . 
Sarpissamudra—One of the seven seas, surrounding K. D., LIV. 7. 
Sahasragikhara—mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 10. 

Sahya—One of the seven mt, ranges in Dhà., LVII. 10, 27, 34. 
Sanumat—mt. to N. and S. of Meru, LV. 12, 6. 
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Sárgiga—p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 

Sardana—p, in N., LVIIT. 43. 

Süvitr—A forest on mt. Supáréva, LV. 2; LVI. 16. 
Sinibüli—r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 
dr r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII: 16. 

(2) r. rising from the Pàripütra mis, LVII. 19. 
. (8) c. in N., LVII. 36; LVIII. 30, 32. 

Simhala—p. in S., LVIII. 27. 

Sità—r. flowing towards E. of Meru, LVI. 5-7; LIX. 7. 
Sukenkavat—mt. to E. of. Meru, LV. 4. 

Sukumara—c. in S.D., LII. 21. 

Sukhodaya—c. in Pl. D., LIIT. 29. 

Supairéva—mt. to N. of Meru, LIV. 20, 21; LVI. 16. 
Suprayogà—r. rising from the Sahya mts., EN 26. 
Sumina—c, in W., LVII. 50: 

Sumerujü—r. rising from the Vindhya, mts:, LVII. 23. 
Suraksa—1nt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 

Suratha—c. in K.D., LIII. 25. a 
Suratha—r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 
Surasa—mt. to W. of Meru; LV. 9. 

Surüstra—ec. in W., LVII. 52. 

Surasamudra—One of the seven sens, surrounding Sal. D., LIV. 7 
Sütpalàvati—r. rising from the Malaya mis., LVII. 27. 
 Sürpakarna (Sürpa? ?)—341nt. in E., LVIII. 11. 
Süryà—mt. in S., LVIII. 20. | 

Süryakanta—mt. in N. Kurus, LIX. 22. 

Süry&raka (Sürpáraka?)—c. in W., LVII. 49. 
Sairistha—p. in N.E., LVIII. 50. .'- 

Somi—r, rising from mt. Suparéva, LVI. 16-18. 
l Saumya—One of the nine parts of Dhà., LVII. 6. ' 
Sauvira—oc. in N., LVII. 36; LVIII. 30. 

Strivàhya—p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 

Svakambalà—r, in Km. V., LIX. 15.' 


14 The reading in LVIII, 32 is Sindhukalakavairatüh, which’ is evidently a 
compound though its different elements are nob intelligible. (Par., p. 370, n. *). 
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Guanes rising from, the mt.. Ves LVI. 13- 16: 
 Svarasa—mt, in Bhà., LVIT. 13. 
i Beatvalhinmmusadsakat —p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 
Svarnasrigin—mt. to N. of Meru, LY. 18. 

Svàpada (Svipada?)—c. in W., LVIII. 50. 


H- 

Hamsanabha—mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 12. 
Hamsamārga—A hilly country in N., LVII. 41, 56. 

_ Hari—(1) mt. range in Km: V., LIX. 12. 

. (2) One of the Vargas, LX. 4-5. 

Harita—c. in Sal. D; LIII. 27. 
Harsavardhana—o. in N., , L VII. 38. 
Havirvarsa. (Harivarga ?)—c. in J.D., LIIT. ate 

. Harabhisika—c. in N., LVII. 3r. 

. Harika—p. in S.E., LVIII. 18. 7 
Hinga—p. in N.E., LVIII: 52. 
Himavat—A great mt. system to S. ‘of the Hemakiita mts., LIV. 9, 

24, 26; LV. 8; LVI. 10; LVII. 18, 59; LVIII. 32, 4l; 
LIII. 36, 40. 

` Hiranmaya—One of the Vargas of J.D., LX. 14. 
Hiranya—e. in J.D., LIII. 34.. 
Hiranvati—r. flowing in Hiranmaya, LX. 14. 
Hüna—p. in N., LVIII. 45. 
Hemaküta—A gréat mt: system to N. of the Himalaya mts., LIV. 9 

26; LVIII. 18. 

. Hemataraka—p. in N., LVIII. 46. yo. Ud 

Haihaya—p. in W., LVIII. 34. t 


' Hanrgana V. TRIVEDI 


.15 This seems to be a. compound name (Par., p. 383, n.. ttt): 
2t I must renew my deep obligations to Dr. N. N. Law, the editor of this 
J gurnal, for his valuable suggestions, 


\ 
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. Püniiand the Rkpratisakhya © c. 


Much has been written on the relation between Panini and the 
Pratigakhyas, but hardly any definite result hasbeen achieved on 
this point, and the best treatment of ihe subject is still to be 
“found in Weber’s introduction to the Vajasaneyi Prátisakhya. 
The main difficulty in the way of fixing the relative chronology ‘of 
these texts lies in the fact that both Pànini and the Pratisakhyas 
have largely drawn upon a common grammatical tradition, so that | 
éven the most striking similarity between the two texts cannot prove 
the indebtedness of one.to the other. Progressive use of grammatical. 
termini technici may serve as. a criterion, but this too cannot be 
fully relied upon, for it has to be remembered that the texts in. - 
question have very probably undergone various rehandlings at 
' different times, E j ET Lv 

As for the specific problem of Panini and the Rkprátiakhya, 
Max Müller iú his introduction to the latter pointed out. long ago  - 

- that all the four sütras of Panini (I, 1, 16; VI, 1, 127 SKEIL, 3,19; -— 
4, 51)in which Sikalya has been mentioned by name have their 
more or less exact counterparts in the Rkpratisakhya and concluded 
that Panini borrowed these sütras from the latter. Yet Max- 
Müller could not carry .conviction; for Hannes Sküóld, for instance, 
in his “Papers on Pánini" has completely turned the table against 
him. ‘But there: are actually certain indications, which, to all 
appearance, conclusively prove the dependence of Panini on the 
Rkpratisakhya, though however it is always possible that the whole 
or a part of the latter underwent a rehandling at a later date. 

. It appears that Panini I, 1, 16 (sambuddhau Sakalyasye 'tàv 
anarse) has never been understood even by the ancient Indian 
commentators, Accepting the obvious anuvrtti of ot from the 
preceding sūtra the Kasika explains it in the tollowing way : sambud- 
dhinimitto ya okàáral. sa sakalyacadryasya matena pragrhyasam- 
jio bhavati, itifabde "vaidike parata} “theo which is of vocative 


1 This sūtra has not been directly quoted in the. Mahabhisya and therefore 
Sköld considers it to be spurious. Yet when commenting on the following siitra 
‘Patafijali assumes the anuvrtti of “Sakalya,” which clearly shows that Panini I, 
1, 16 too was known to him. > °° 7 f i 
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origin is to be .called pragrhya in the opinion of Acirya Sikalya 
when a non-Vedic iti follows". But what is this '"non-Vedic" 4t ? 
In the Kasiki and the later commentaries it has been taken to 
signify the word iti in non-Vedie literature, But such an interpre. 
tation is not at all admissible, for Panini never uses the word anārsa 
or avaidika to indicate a linguistic phenomenon peculiar (o non-Vedic 
Sanskrit. In fact, this *non-Vedic"' iti is nothing but the it? of the 
padapaitha of the Rgveda employed to indicate the fact that the 
preceding word is pragrhya, and the real meaning of the above 
sūtra of Panini is “The o of vocative is pragrhya when Sákalya's 
non-Vedic iti follows." It is well known that Sakalya, the author 
of the Padapàtha and the Rkpratisakhya (later recension.by Saunaka) 
uses the word iti in the pada-text of the Rgveda after a pragrhya - 
word of the samhitü-text. As this iti is not, present in the sacred 
mantra it is quite intelligible that it should be called andrsa, 
avaidika etc., and as it occurs: only in the Padapitha of Sakalya it 
may be called Sakalya’s with equal propriety, Even the word 
anárga in this sūtra of Panini is not accidental, The Sambhità-text 
is called Grsi-samhita in the Rkpriatigakhya. It is obviously with 

- reference to this “är?” text that Panini calls this symbolical iti 
“andrsa’’. 

If this interpretation of Panini I, 1,16 is correct it has {to be 
admitted that Panini has directly drawn upon the Rkpràátifükhya 
in this case, It cannot be argued that Panini has taken this rule 
from some other grammatical work of Sikalya, for what other work 
than the Rkprátisakhya, which exclusively deals wiih the phonetic 
changes of the Padapatha of the’ Rksamhità, would mention ihis 
symbolical iti ? Needless to say, Panini I, 1, 16 has its exact counter- 
part in the Rkpratisakhya. In sūtra 69 the Pratiakhya? lays down 
okára dmantritajah pragrhyah “the o originated out of vocative is 
ealléd pragrhya" , and sūtra 155 (prakrtye ? tikaranadau pragrh yah) 
shows that this pragrhya remains unchanged when iti follows. . 

It may be objected however that according to the abové inter- 
pretation Panini I, 1, 16 would cease to be a vaikalpika sūtra as it 
has been always considered to be, and, what more, it will then 
have to be regarded as an absoluie rule about Vedic Sanskrit. 
Strange as it may appear, this and the three following sütras actually 
seem to be meant exclusively for Vedic Sanskrit although there is no 
indication in the text of Pānini to that effect, unless it is assumed 


2 The Rkprátisakhya will be quoted according to Müller's edition. 
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that the name of Sikalya implies in this group of sütras that they 
are to be applied to the Vedic language only. This is certainly a 
serious departure from the usual methodology of Panini, in whose 
system reference to older authorities only signifies that the sūtra in 
question is vatkalpika, But to all these apparent anomalies there 
is an obvious explanation which is fully satisfactory: in all these 
sütras Panini had been but copying the Rkpratisakhya which deals 
-exclusively with the Veda. Indeed Panini always quotes his 
authorities in the genitive when he means to, say that the sütraà in 
question is vatkalpika, and in I, 1, 16 too he has quoted Sakalya in 
the genitive. But in the other siitras, when the name of an authority 
is quoted in the genitive, the word matena has to be supplied after 
it, so that sphoftayanasya in VI, 1, 193 signifies ‘‘in the opinion of 
Sph." and cakravarmanasya in VI, 1, 180 signifies ''in the opinion 
of Càkr." But there is no room for the word matena after ééhkalyasya 
in I, 1, 16 if it is interpreted in the way suggested above: Panini 
here simply speaks of Sakalya’s iti (i. e. the symbolical iti of the 
Padapátha), he is not quoting Sakalya's opinion. Thus if * fJakalgasye 
"lau" in L I, 16 is taken to mean ‘‘when Sakalya’s iti follows” 
and not ‘‘in the opinion of Sākalya when iti follows," as the 
traditional commentators have understood, it will give us not only a 
better meaning of I, 1, 16 but also explain why this and the following 
three siitras have no scope in the non-Vedic language. 

lt is interesting to note how Paiaíüjali cum suis was involved in 
difficulties on account: of his failure to understand the meaning 
of the word $àkalyasya'in P. I, 1, 16. Patafijali himself recognised 
that P. I,1, 17-18 constitute but one sütra, and yet he was constrained 
to split it up into two because he considered it to be a vaikalpika 
sūtra on account of the anuvrtti of "fakalyasya." But according to 
the interpretation suggested above, Panini I, 1, 17-18 would be no 
vatkalpika sūtra at all and would simply mean ''the particle u is 
lengthened and nasalised when Sakalya’s non-Vedic itz (i. e. the 
symbolical iti of the Padapàtha) follows,” and this is exactly what 
is laid down inthe Rkpratisikhya, Sūtra 76: ukāraś ce’ tikaranena 
yukto rakto "prkto draghitah íükalena ''and u too is pragrhya when 
itis connected with iti, nasalised, not followed by a consonant 
(aprkta) and lengthened by Sàkala.' It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that here too Panini has directly borrowed from the 
Rkpratisikhya, Panini’s uñah üm (1,1, 17-18) considered as constitut- 
ing one and the same sūtra conveys therefore a fully intelligible 
meaning, provided it is not taken to be a vaikalpika sūtra. Indeed, 
in trying to thrust upon it a vazkalpikka meaning Pataiijali and his 
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successors in the field have distorted the meaning of this sütra and 
given rise to hypothetical word-combinations which perhaps never 
existed'in the language. Juxtaposition of u and iti is difficult to 
imagine in the actual language. Such a combination is possible only 
in the Padapatha, and Panini, or rather the Rkpritisikhya from 
which Panini’copied this rule, had in view only those special cases 
of u in which it is lengthened and nasalised before the symbolical iti, 
the sign of pragrhya. But Patafijali cum suis misconstrued all. In 
their opinion Panini’s ufiah tim prescribes three different alternatives : 
for the euphonic combination of u with iti: (1) u iti, when u is 
pragrhya; (2) am iti; and (3) v iti, In order to justify this interpreta- 
tion they were even conipelled to split up Pànini's original.one and 
undivided sūtra into two, although the juxtaposition of u and iti is 
hardly possible in the-actual language. 

If the above interpretation of Panini I,1, 16- 18 is correct it would 
reflect no glory on the author of these sūtras, for it will not only 
prove that he borrowed these sütras from the Rkpratisakhya but also 
that he borrowed these sütras without understanding them. It has 
been pointed out that the corresponding sütras of the Prütisalhya 

. deal with euphonic combinations of the symbolical iti of the Pada- 
patha. But what interest can have Panini in such euphonic combi- 
‘nations when he is writing a grammar of the actual language? 

` Coming. to sütra I,1, 19 we are again confronted with an anomaly. 


Tt has not been indicated either in the Mahabhasya or in the Kāśikā. - 


. that: this is a. rule. which has its scope only in the Vedic language, 
but it is a fact that the pragrhya vowels i and @ in loc. sg., of which 
Panini speaks here, are met with only in the Reveda (cf. Wacker- 
nagel, III § 860% §97b), There is apparently only one way of 
explaining this anomaly. According to the interpretation of sütra 
I,1, 16 suggested above, the word sdkalyasya has been used there not 
only to characterisé the symbolical iti of the Padapàtha but also.to 
indicate that the sütra in question is to be applied to the Vedic 
language alone (the iti in question being possible ‘only in the Pada- 
pátha of Vedic texts). Now, if this ''$akalyasya" is assumed in 
Sūtra Ll, 19 by anuvrtti it may be actually taken to be meant for 
the Vedic language alone. Both the Mahàbhasya and the Kasika are 
however unanimous that there is no anucrtti of "sakalyasya! in this 
sūtra. But it is certain that Pánini assumed ihe word '*£akalyasya" 
also in I,1, 19. Panini here refers to pragrhya t and & in loc. sg. 
used only in Vedic-language. But Wackernagel (III $97b) has 
pointed out that in the case of 4 there is nothing to show that in the 
Samhitü-text it has been actually treated as pragrhya, In the 
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Padapátha however this of loc. sg. , along with the analogous 7, is 

always treated as pragrhya. It is quite clear therefore that Panini 

could never have laid down this rule had he not been familiar either 

with ihe Padapatha or with the Rkpratisakhya which deals with the 

. euphonie laws of the Padapátha. In either case Panini would natu- 
rally refer to Sikalya. But itis very unlikely that Panini had 
personal knowledge of the ,Padapátha,—his amazing mistakes, both 
of omission and commission, when dealing with the language of the 
Veda, would hardly. countenance such a theory. It may be safely 
concluded, therefore, that the Rkpratisakhya is the direct source of | 
Panini I, 1, 19, with which its sütra. 73 is identical in meaning, 
though not in form, Anuvrtti of ‘‘séhalyasya’’ being thus ascer- 
tained, Panini I, 1, 19 (rdütaw ca saptamyarthe) has to be inter- 
preted as ''Sakalya's zand & functioning as locaiive case-suffix are 
also pragrhya". This interpretation would on the one hand indicate 
the sütra to be exclusively meant for the Vedic language, and on the 
other, explain the anomaly that the shorter case-suffix 4 in loc, Sg., 
although apparently not treated as pragrhya in the Samhita text, 
has been actually described as such in this sūtra. This interpre- 
tation is therefore in every. way superior to the traditional one 
given by Patafijali etc., according to which it menna "i and « too 
are pragrhya when functioning in locative sense.’ 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the point that we are concerned 
here with the Padapitha of. ‘Rgveda alone, for Sàkalya, mentioned 

"by Panini, is known to have been, the Padakàra of this text only. 

' Pünini's rules of Pragrhya, as interpreted above, should therefore be ` 

‘expected to conform to those followed in the Padapatha of Rksamhità 
alone. They would naturally apply also to the rules of Pragrhya 
followed in the Padapathas of other Vedic texts exactly following 
Sakalya’s system, though however such a text is difficult to find. 

The whole group of sütras in Panini I, 1, 16-19 is therefore to all 
appearance directly taken from the Rkpratisakhya, though however 
it is quite possible that at ihe time of borrowing the Pratisakhya 

. was much different from what it is to-day. Many other süiras of 
Panini seem to have been taken from the same source, but in their case 
determined sceptics may still demur to such a conclusion. : But from 
Panini’s section on accent it is possible to point out at least another 
sūtra in whose case it is again quite evident that Panini is the 

. borrrower and the Prátisákhya the lender. It is Panini’s last sūtra 

but one (VIII, 4, 67). ; 
The sūtra runs as follows: no 'dáttasvaritodayam agargyayalara- 

kāśyapānām “not when an udàtta or svarita follows, excepting in 
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the opinion of Gargya, Galava and Kasyapa.’’ The whole problem 
here hinges on the word wdaya which has been used here in the sense 
of para, Nowhere else has Panini used the word udaya in this sense 
and therefore all his commentators were at a loss tojknow how to 
explain this strange techninal term, So far as can be seen, Patafijali 
has nowhere referred to this sūtra, The author of the Kaáikà however 
has given an altogether fantastic explanation which has been none 
the less devoutly accepted by, subsequent commentators. According 
to the Kasika the word udaya has been used here mangalartham., 
"The Subodhini develops this point in the characteristic way. The 
author of this recent sub-commentary says that the grammar begins 
with the propitious word vrddhi (vrddhir àdaic), the word Siva 
occurs in the middle of it (Scvasamaristasya kara IV, 4, 148), and it 
is but fitting that the propitious word wdaya should be used towards 
itsend, All this ingenuity is however simply peine perdue, for the 
word in question is evidently taken from the Rkpratiéakhya, in 
which the word udaya is regularly used in the sense of para. The 
compound uddttasvaritodayam in the above sūtra of Panini is 
evidently a defective pida of an anustubh verse. It is certainly 
no: mere accident that this pada is repeatedly met with in the 
"Rkprátisakhya, The compound «wdáttasvaritodayam actually occurs 
.in sūtra. 203. of this Pratisikhya which is exactly equivalent to 
Panini VIII. 4, 67 (read with the preceding sūtra). Can it be 
doubted under these circumstances that Panini directly copied the 
first part of this sütra from the Rkpratisakbya and in so doing 
inadvertently imported into his graminar also the technical term 
udaya which is quite foreign to his system? This shows again that 
Panini has not only copied the Rkpratisikhya, but he has copied 
it mechanically, perhaps without even understanding what he was 
copying. 


` BATAKRISHNA (uosuH 


Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his Career in Bengal 


Disputed succession and the consequent rivalry and jealousy 
amongst princes of the royal blood, ending in their revolt against the 
l reigning sovereign, were the curse of the Mughals in India. Salim 
was the first to rebel against his father Akbar; Khusrau did the same 
against Jahangir, only to be followed by his brother Khurram, better 
known as Shah' Jahan. 
Third in seniority, Shah Jahan was, in energy, ability, and ` 
military talents, the first and foremost amongst his four brothers, and 
-was marked out to be ihe heir- -apparent to the throne. But his hopes 
of a peaceful succession were frustrated, mainly on account of the 
l jealousy and intrigues of the ambitious and powerful Queen Nur Jahan, 
and driving the prince into open rebellion against his father towards 
the end of 1622. It was a critical moment in the history of the Mughal 
empire. The frontier province of Qandahar on the north-west, a com- 
. mercial centre of great importance and the bone of contention between 
the Persian and Mughal sovereigns Since the time of Humayun, had 
just been recaptured by Shah Abbas of Persia, and its immediate reco- 
very was essential. Prince Shah Jahan was the man of the hour. He 
had won great success.in the Deccan war, and had a large army and 
abundant. resources at his command. But instead of employing them 
against a formidable foreign enemy, he was compelled to waste them in 
an internal conflict. The result was doubly disastrous. The hope of 
‘the recovery of Qandahar remained unfulfilled, while the Mughal 
government was drained of millions of money and deprived of the 
services of some of its greatest men. In fact, this revolt, which lasted 
well over three years, threw the whole empire into great confusion and 
‘deeply injured the Imperial interest jin Afghanistan, on the north- 


western frontier, as well as in the Deccan."! 


1 History of Jahangir, p. 395. 
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' To this important episode ‘of Mughal history, only a passing. 
reference is to be found. in current text books—tkose of Vincent 
Smith, Elphinstone, Lane Poole, and Keene—a more detailed treat- 
meni is noticeable in the works of a number of a European scholars, 
notably Gladwin, Dow, and Stewart. Gladwin’s account of Shah 
Jahan’s rebellion is quite accurate go far as it goes, and is based mainly 
on the ie gee is of Kamgar Khan, of whichvit i is really ‘an 
intelligent summary.’ Dow, on the other hand, relying ceir. on the 
Lqbalnamah-i-J ahangiri of Motamad Khan and the Shahi Jahannamah. 
of Muhammad Amin Kazwini, supplies a’ more exhaustive account, 
which is not always accurate and requires careful: scrutiny with the help 
of contemporary works not used by him. Stewart, on his part, utilised 
most of the standard Persian chronicles, including the Riyazu-s-Salatin, 
besides the work of Dow. But his narrative shows too much dependence 
on that of Dow, with the inevitable result that some of the errors of 
` the latter have crept into his own (cf. the details of the battle of Raj 
Mahal): A more palpable defect of Stewart is his faulty chronology of 
the rebellion. 

The last worker in ‘the field, worthy of note, is Professor Beni 
Prasad, the author-of the History of Jahangir, “He has given us, for 
the first time, a careful, critical, and fairly detailed narrative of the 
rebellion, utilising all available materials (excepting the Baharistan-i- 
Ghaibi to which we shall refer presently), and, in this sense, may be 
said to have anticipated my work. But many interesting and import- 
ant details (e.g. the details of the ‘battles’ near. Akbarpur. c. end of 
April, 1624, and on the bank of the Tons, c. end of October, 1624, the 
full history of the conquest and administration of Bengal by the rebel 
prince, and the part played by the Portuguese chieftains of. Bengal in 
the rebellion) have been necessarily left out by Dr. Beni Prasad as 
beyond : the scope of a handy, complete, history of the reign of 
J aliangir. The object of the present paper is to make an intensive 
.study of only one important episode in that reign. 

The discovery within recent times of some new valuable materials 
has made ‘a minute study of Prince Shah Jahan’s rebellion quite 
feasible. Our most noteworthy original source is the ‘Persian 
manuscript Baliaristan-i-Ghaibi. Tt professes to be .a history of 


` 
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Bengal and Orissa during the period 1608-24 A.D., written by an 


Imperial officer named Mirza Nathan, later on created Shitab Khan by. 


the Emperor Jahangir. ‘While. the authenticity and wealth of 
material of the  Baharistam for the. history of Bengal in 
general may ‘now be. taken to have been widely recognised,? fis value 
as a source, so far as the present topic is concerned, cannot be over- 
estimated. Mirza Nathan joined the ranks of the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan soon after he had defeated the Bengal viceroy Ibrahim Khan 
Fathjang; c. end of April, ‘1624, and continued to act as one of his most 


trusty lieutenants in Bengal till February, 1625. His account of the 


rebellion is therefore as valuable as that of an “eye-witness,” 
It is also exhaustive (covering’ about 72 pages of the manuscript—folios 
292a-328a), and thus well compensates for the paucity of materials 
noticeable in the official Muslim chronicles of the period. 

What enhances its historical volue is the fact that. it is the only 
story of the rebellion, .so far: available, from the side of Prince Shah 
Jahan. Hitherto we had to rely entirely for the history of this episode 
on the Memoirs of Jahangir, and on other works manifestly. based on 
them. These are really the accounts of the enemy of the rebel prince 
and of his adherents, and are necessarily very. brief in their scope and 
much prejudiced in their outlook. It is only after the discovery of the 


"Baharistan that this subject can be treated. from a more or less- impartial 


standpoint, and in details of almost absolute accuracy and contemporary 
authenticity. 

In the light of new materials so obtained, I have ventured to offer 
Fathers S. Manrique and.J. Cabral of the fall of Hugly (1632) throw 


-new light on the activities of the Portuguese officers and adventurers 


in regard to this revolt. 
‘In the light of new materials so obtained, I have ventured to offer 
a thorough and detailed study of the rebellion of Prince Shah Jahan, 


with special reference to his career in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 


2 For a detailed discussion regarding its historical valus and contehts, see 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar's article in JBORS., March, 1921, and the present writer's 


. A History of Mughal North-Eust Frontier Policy, Introduction, 7-9. 
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l. "Tux OUTBREAK OF SIFAH JAIAN’S REVOLT. 


In the month of March, 1622, the fort of Qandahar was laid siege 
to by the Persian king Shah Abbas. - His professions of friendship and 
goodwill, through diplomatic envoys, had so lulled the suspicions of the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir that the defence of that important frontier 
post was entirely. neglected. It thus fell an easy prey to the Persians, 
after a siege of about a month and half.? 

The Mughal-Emperor, being in a weak state of health for some time, 
had repaired to Kashmir. At the news of the attack on Qandahar, he 
hastened down to Lahore to organise the defence. Prince Shah J ahan, 
who had already won fame as a great military commander by his ex- 
ploits in Rajputana and the Deccan, was then stationed in Burhanpur. 
He was ordered to proceed to the relief of Qandahar with the entire 
Deccan levy. l 

Shah Jahan was in a really dificult situation. The declining 
health of his father had. already brought the question of succession, in 
which he was greatly interested, to the forefront of Imperial politics, 
By the murder of Khusrau, he had removed one obstacle from the way. 
He feared nothing from, his second brother Parvez, a hard drinker, ease- 
loving and indolent, wlio’ ‘was sure to have an early death. His one 
formidable rival was the youngest brother Shahriyar. He too was per- 
.sonally unfiü for ihe royal office, being feeble in body and mind, and 
had in fact no political ambition, but, he was dragged into public life 
by Nur Jahan, who made him her son-in-law and her nominee for the 
‘throne. : 

Equally died. capable, and ambitious, the son and the step-mother 
were anxious to get rid of each other, so as to be free to exercise abso- 
lute authority after the death of the Emperor. The siege of Qandahar 
afforded Nur Jahan an opportunity of inducing her docile husband to 
send Shah Jahan away to that distant frontier. The latter clearly saw 


3 For the Qandahar ‘affair, see Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (Sir S. Ahmad's text) & 
Eng. Trns. by Rogers and Beveridge [henceforth abbreviated as Jahangir (R&B.)] 
II, 230, 233-4, 240-45, 546-7; Igbalnamah-i-Jahangivi (Bibliotheca Indica series) 
henceforth referred to as Iqbalnamah, 19-2; Muntakhab-ul-lubab (henceforth 
referred to as K. Khan), I, 820-27. History of Jahangir, 346-47, 348-49, 356. 
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through the clever move of his adversar y, nt at first sought, ilo evade 
the arduous task imposed on him. But. when this proved fruitless, he 
`- hedged in’ his acceptance with so many conditions for his own safely 
that it amounted practic ally to a refusal, Jahangir was much enraged, 
and commanded the prince to despatch his troops immediately «to court, 
but he still hesitated and'delayed. Just at. this moment of extreme 
tension, a bloody dispute beiween Shah Jahan’ s men and, the agents of 
Nur Jahan’s son-in- law, over ihe. possession of the jagir .of. Dholpur, 
brought matters to a crisis.4 

Nur Jahan fully exploited this incident. to discredit. her rival and 
deprive him of the sympathy and affection of his father. Shah Jahan 
was not only sharply rebuked for his insolence and disloyalty, but, was 
also forbidden the court, and once more peremplorily ordered to send 
back his army. Some of his jagirs in North India were also transferred 
to Shahriyar, though he was asked to choose holdings.of equal value in 
the Deccan.’ 


9. Suan JARAN PROCEEDS FROM THE DECCAN TOWARDS AGRA, BUT TS 
DEPFEATED'AT THE BATTLE OF BILOCIIPUR,. 

Alarmed, at the growing estrangement: of his faiher und sincerely 
anxious to placate him, Shah Jahan sent an envoy with a -letter of : 
apology. But owing to Nur Jahan's machinations, he was refused a 
hearing. ‘Finding that nothing but’ his ruin would satisfy. ihe Queen, l 
the prince-became desperate, and, in December, 1622, unfurled the 
standard of revolt at Mandu, whence he proceeded with. his entire army 
towards the north.* 

Jabangir prepared himself, under the inspiration of his Queen, to 
meet the foreign as well as the internal. enemy as best he could. While 
prince Shahriyar was sent, under the guardianship of Mirza Rustam, 
against the formen, prince Parvez was summoned from his jagir in Bihar 


and appointed, with the veteran general Mahabat Khan nominally as his 


4 Jahangir (R. & B.), li, 231, 234-36. Jqbolnamah, 193-4. Maasir-ul-L mura, 
Bib. Indica Series Eng. 'Trns. by Beveridge [henceforth abbreviated as M.U. 
(Beveridge)]. I, 149-50. llistory of Jahangir, 348-51, 

(6 Iqbalnamah, 196. M.T, (Beveridge), I. 150; History of Jahangir, 352 

6 Juhangir (R; & B.), II. 238-39, 246-47; History of Jahangir, 353, 355; 
- Padishahnamah (Bibliotheca Indica Series), II. 330-40 K. Khan; I, 330-31. 
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subordinate but really in chief command, to deal with the latter. 
Jahaugir himself soon left Lahore and marched, via Nur Sarai, to Delhi 
(Feb., 1623), in order to watch developments. 

From Mandu, Shah Jahan rapidly advanced towards "Agra, 
apparently with a view to capturing the fort and intercepting the 
royal ireasures under orders of removal to Delhi. But owing to the 
foresight and prudence of Asaf Khan, the vizir, and Itibar Khan, the. 
commandant of the Agra fort, the. removal was postponed. The forti- 
fications of Agra having already been strengthened, an attempt to storm 
it was not considered feasible, and the rebel prince contented himself 
with robbing some of the nobles of the city (which was not well-protect- 
ed) and plundering their houses. He then marched rapidly along the 
Jumna towards Delhi. Near Bilochpur, he met the Imperialists headed 
by Mahabat Khan, with the van under Abdullah Khan Firozjang. Shah 
Jahan suffered a heavy defeat in that battle, and lost his able Brahmin 
lieutenant Sundar, alias Raja Bikramjit. The only redeeming feature 

. "was the winning over of the Imperial commander Abdullah Khan to his 
side.’ l 

Jahangir-was greatly elated at this victory, and lavishly rewarded 
his officers. His next act was to urge Mahabat Khan, who had mean- 
while been joined by Sultan Parvez, to pursue the vanquished prince. 
Prince Dawar Bakhsh, son of Khusrau, was at ihe same time despatched 
to Gujarat, under the charge of Khan Azam, to wrest. that province from 
the hands of the officers of Shah. Jahan. 


3. SHAH Jawan RETIRES TO THE DECCAN. 

In the meantime the rebel prince had hastened back to the fort of 
Mandu. ‘At the news of the entry of the Imperial generals into the 
province of Malwa. across the pass of Chandaghat (between Ajmere and 


. 7 For details of the battle, see Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 245-256; Iqbalnamah, 
203-4; Maasir-i-Jahongiri, 194a et, seq. Reign of Jahangir by F. Gladwin (hence- 
forth referred to as Gladwin), 64; History of Jahangir, 859-361. 

, 8 G. S. Ojha (Rajputaneka Itihas, III. pp. 824-25) suggests on the authority 
of some standard Rajput annals that Shah Jahan halted at Udaipur on his way 
back to Mandu, after his defeat at Bilochpur, made friends with its ruler Moharana ' 
Karna Singh, and secured the services of his younger brother and commarder-in- 
chief Raja Bhim Singh. l 
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Malwa), he moved forward to face them, with an army of 20, 000 horse, 
300 elephants, besides a large park of artillery. But he soon, changed 
his Plan, and, avoiding an open encounter, tried to harrass the enemy 
by guerilla warfare. Mahabat Khan, however, proved more than a 
match for Shah Jahan. He meb the new tactics quite effectively, and, 
at the same time, succeeded in inducing many of the leading, officers 
of the rebel prince to desert him. . Panic-stricken and suspicious about 
the loyalty of his remaining followers, Shah Jahan crossed the Narbada, 
and, having secured the fords of that river with the help of his trusty 
. officer, Bairam Beg, retired to the stronghold of Asir, whence he moved 
who had joined the party of the rebel prince with his eldest son Darab 
io Burhanpur. More desertions followed. Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim, 
Khan, also attempted to secede, but, on being unsuccessful, both father 
and son were placed under surveillance.’ 


4, Suan JAHAN SUFFERS FRESH REVERSES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

The cause of the rebel prince suffered in Gujarat as well. That 
province, which had long been. in his possession, was now reoccupied by 
the Imperial officers. ‘Abdullah Khan, the local governor, was forced 
to retire, and he rejoined his master at Burhanpur after many vicissitudes 
_ of, fortune (c. early in Sept., 1623).'^ o 

In great distress, Shah Jahan now sought foreign aid, and sent 
envoys to the courts of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, but neither of these 
. States responded. Being on the verge of war, they were vying with 
' one another in securing, the help of the Mughal Emperor, and were 
unwilling to injure their case by adopting the cause of a helpless rebel. 

The prince at last decided to make peace and submit to the Emperor. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened. with Mahabat Khan. N eithen 
Mahabat Khan nor Sultan Parvez was really willing to come to terms; 
_ moreover, the. ‘former decided to play with the peace more ‘to throw the 
unfortunate prince off his guard and lead him into further troubles. 
The plan succeeded. The Khan Khanan, who was wavering in his 
loyalty to Shah J ahan, was sent to confer with Mahabat Khan. But 


9 Jahangir (R.&B.), II, 271-74; Gladwin, 65-66; History of Jahangir, 363-64. 
10 For details, seo Jahangir (R, & B-), ‘II. 261-67, 268-69; Igbalnamah, 
4 f 
206-10; M .U. (Beveridge), I. 493; Gladwin, 66-68. 
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before he could reach his destination, some Tmperiulists, taking advant- 
age of the carelessness of the troops guarding the fords, on acconut of 
the peace negotiations, managed to cross the Narbada one night and fall 
upon the rebels. Bairam Beg, their commander, was taken unawares, 
and, unable to cope with the enemy, fled. 

All talk of péace was now over. The Khan Khanan, in spite of his 
solemn oath to stand by the rebel prince, rejoined the Imperialists, who: 
moved. forward across the Narbada without any opposition to hunt down 


Shah Jahan in Burhanpur. 


'5. Suan Jaman DECIDES TO LEAVE FOR BENGAL, 7 

No other way being open to him, the rebel prince decided to leave 
the Deccan altogether and create for himself a new sphere of influence, 
whence he could try his luck again. This was found in Bengal. 

On account of its peculiar physical features, geographical isola- 
tion, and chronic political confusion, Bengal had afforded, particularly 
during the Mughal period, a tempting field to many daring adventurers, 
and often a safe asylum to helpless refugees. Tt had once been seized. 
by the Afghan chief Sher Khan, who had soon to make room for his 
Mughal adversary Humayun, and it now offered to prince Shah Jahan, 
the great-g randson of the latter, a shelter from the relentless pursuit, of 
his enemies, 

The political situation in Bengal at ilrat time seeméd to be favour- 
able to the rebel prince. Though owing to the indefatigable enel gy 
and perseverance of Alau-ddin. Islam Khan (1608-13), most of the 

. powerful Afghan and Hindu zamindars had been subdued, tpoliticai 
disaffection was still rife, aud could ut any moment assume a, formidable 
character. Bahadur Khan, zamindar of Hijli, and the king of Tipperah, 
amongst others, were at that time giving much trouble to the existing 
viceroy Ibrahim Khan Fathjang. Further, Musa Khan, the most 
powerful amongst the zamindars of south-eastern Bengal,. who had, 
‘after his subjection, rendered valuable services to the Mughal Emperor 
in Bengal as well as in Kawrup, had just died. His son and successor 
Masum, Khan, a hot-headed and fickle youth of eighteen or nineteen, 


1l Jahangir R. & B.), IL 278-79; History of Jahangir, 370-71, MU. 
(Beveridge), I. 379. 2 ma : 
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was not likely to tread in the footsteps of his father, and, in fact, proved 
for a time a pliant tool in the hands of Shah Jahan. 

While these internal complications appeared to be welcome to the 
rebel prince, the external dangers threatening the province of Bengal 
also, in a way, proved to be useful to him. The frontier outposts in 
Jessore and Bhulua had been suffering from repeated inroads of the 
Feringhi pirates of Sandip and the king of Arrakan respectively, and 
Shah Jahan could naturally count upon their help in fighting the com- 
mon enemy—the Mughal Emperor. The most-effective means of hold- 
ing the riparian plain of Bengal against the enemy was a strong navy, 
and it could easily be supplied by the powerful king of Arrakan and the 
Feringhi adventurers and the zamindars of lower Bengal. Substan- 
tial help in the same direction might also be expected from the Portu- 
guese settlers in Hugly and Pipli, then under the rule of one Miguel 
Rodrigues,?” 

Thus, to the resourceful mind of Shah J ahan, Bengal appeared to 
be, a good substitute for the Deccan, not only as a base of opeartions, 
but also as a recruiting ground and a source of supplies in the inevit- 
able contest, and to Bengal he prepared to go at the end of the autumn 
of 1623. 


6. SHAH JAHAN PASSES THROUGH GOLCONDA TO MASULIPATAM, . 

The shortest and safest route to that distant province lay through 
the domain of his former enemy, the king of Goleonda. Shah Jahan 
accordingly left Burhanpur, crossed the Tapti, though 1t was in high flood 

owing to heavy rains, and marched in a south-easterly direction. But. 

he was given no rest. Under the orders of the Emperor, or rather of 
the Queen, Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan continued to pursue him 
even across the flooded Tapti, and marched on for forty kos as far as the 
praganah of Ankot. Shah Jahan increased his pace and reached the 
fort of Mahur, whence he entered the territory of Golconda and begged 
the help of its ruler. 

That monarch found himself in a difficult position. Ife could not 
afford to displease the Imperialists by harbouring the rebel prince, lest 


they should retaliate by helping his own enemy, the king of Bijapur. 


- 12 History of the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 60, footnote. 
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Nor could he turn Shah Jahan away forthwith, for this would lead to 
an immediate conflict with the prince, who had already reached his 
domain at the head of an army. So he tock a middle course. He sent 
Shah Jahan a small amount of ‘cash and some goods, and, at the same. 
time, instructed the officers to offer him supplies and also help him- 
otherwise, so that he might pass through the kingdom as quickly as 
possible? 

Shah Jahan took the hint and —" that he: edili leaps Gol- 
conda territory in fifteen or twenty days, without causing any harm to 
- the people. But he could not traverse the long territory of Telingana 
within that time, and actually took about twenty-four days to reach the 
port of Masulipatam (Nov., 5).. 


7. SHan JAHAN'S PARTY. ; 
The small town was in great PE at the news T the approach 
of Shah Jahan with his army. In spite of his solemn undertaking io 
spare the life and property of the citizens, two-thirds of them left. the 
place in hot haste. The rebel prince, however, was true to his word 
and behaved well towards those who did not move. He stayed in . 
Masulipatam for five. days, giving his men a much-needed rest after the 
‘severe strain of continuous marches in rains and foul weather. His 
army had now dwindled to about 4, 500 cavalry and 12,000 infantry, 
including camp followers. Besides this, he had 500 elephants and a. 
number of transport camels.! Amongst: the more prominent of his 
officers were Abdullah Khan Firozjang, the commander-in-chief, Darya 
Khan Rohilla and his sons, Babu Khan and Bahadur Khan, Khidmat- 


18 Jahangir (R. & B3, II. 290-91; Sir W. Foster’s English Factories in 
India, 1622-23, 313; History of Jahangir, 374; Journal of Indian History, Il. 
(1922-23), 11-12. . 

14 English Factories in India (1622-23), 314; Journal of Indian History, It. 
12; History of Jahangir, 374. Some years’ Travels into Africa. and Asia by T. 
Herbert (henceforth abbreviated as Herbert), 89, has about. the some figure—4,000 . 
horse and 300 elephants. But a Dutchman named Jan Libænær, the master of 
a ship which had arrived ot Masulipatam on October 17, 1623, who persorally 
met Shah Jahan, gives a much higher estimate of the rebel army— 14,000 horse, 
1,500 elephants and 2,500 camels (Hague Transcripts, Series, I, Vol. VI. No. 216, 
quoted in English Factories in India (1622-28, 316, tootsie wh seems rather 
incredible, % i : 
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purast Khan and Rumi Khan, the artillery officers, Darab Khan = 
of Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim),. Shujaat Khan (alias ‘Sayyid Jafar), 
Wazir Khan, Nasir Khan, (alias Khawajah Sabir), Bairam Beg Turka- 
man (later on entitled Khan Dauran), Raja Bhim, Raja Sardul, and 
Rao Manrup. 


8. SHAH JAHAN ENTERS ORISSA, 

On November 10, 1628, Shah Jahan struck his camp at Masulipatam, 
and, turning towards the north-east, soon entered the Mughal province 
of Orissa, through the Chhatar Diwar Pass. 

The new plan of operations of the rebel prince did not, come as a 

‘surprise to his father. In fact, he had lonig ago anticipated it and ‘had 
appointed Mirza, Rustam govérnor of Allahabad, with orders to oppose 
Shah Jahan in case he advanced towards Bengal. At the news of his 
imminent entry into Orissa, Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan (who 
returned to Burhanpur for the rains after Shah Jahan had been driven 
to seek refuge on foreign soil) were ordered to. move towards. Allahabad 
and Bihar, and, if necessary, to Bengal, to prevent the rebel prince from 
securing a footing there. Another Imperial general, Khan Jahan, 

- was asked. io remain in Agra, ready for an emergency. A farman was 
also issued to Ibrahim Khan Fathjang, the viceroy in Bengal, that he 

should always be on-the alert and offer vigorous opposition to Shah 
Jahan. ‘He was- directed to similarly instruct his nephew Ahmed Beg 
Khan, the governor of Orissa, so = the rebel prince might be repulsed 
even before he could reach Bengal.’ 


9. ORISSA OCCUPIED UNOPPOSED. 
Though Ibrahim Khan played his part quite well, his nephew 


15 Jahangir (R. & B.) II. 998 (Elliot & Dawson's History of India, VI 890-91); 
-Padishahnamah, X. 383; K. Khan, I. 843; Gladwin; 69; Journal of Indian History, 
1922-93, 12; History of Jahangir, 375. The Dutchman, Jan. Librener, tells us 
that at Masulipatam Shah Jahan 'made overtures to the Dutch to accompany him 
to Bengal, offering, among other things, -to hand over to them the castle of Surat: 
but Libener pleaded inability to do anything.in the absence of his chief’. This 
story remains totally uncorroborated, and does not seem to be worthy of credit. 

16 Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 280-81, 294-95. Iqbalnamah, 216 (E. & D., VI. 
408) Baharistan, pp. 291b-292a. The suggestion [Stewart, History of Bengal, 
(henceforth abb, as Viii 142, and History of Jahangir, 375] that the authori- 
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totally failed to meet the situation. He was engaged in a punitive ex- 
pedition against the zamindar of Khurda. At the news of the arrival 
of Shah. Jahan at Manpur,' the cowardly governor gave up the cam- 
. paign and hastily withdrew! to Pipli, the seat of his government, 
whence he moved to Katak, twelve miles to the north-east. Though 
equipped with five to six thousand cavalry, Ahmed Beg Khan did not 
venture to face the invader even there, but retreated further with his 
family to Burdwan, and next. to Akbarnagar. 18 The only thing he did 
to. check the progress of, the rebel prince wag to lay’ waste ihe pasture 
lands he passed through.?® 
l Orissa thus came into he possession of Shah Jahan without any 
Struggle. He marched to Khurda, alw rays careful to safeguard:his line- 
of retreat by means of suitable ‘garrisons at strategic points. Raja 
Purushottam Dev, the leading zamindar of the province, tendered his 
submission here, along with the Bhanja chief (of Mayurbhanj), and tke. 
zamindars of Nilgiri, Panchira,? and the neighbouring places. From 
Khuda, Shah Jahan triumphantly moved to Katak, halting there for 
some time to make necessary arrangements for the administration of the 
occupied area. Muhammad Taqi was appointed governor of ‘Orissa, ` 
with Katak as his headquarters, after he had been promoted to the 
` mansab of 5,000 and honoured with the title of Shah Quli Khan.?} l 


ties in Bengal and Orissa seem to have been altogether ignorant of Shah Jahan’s 
movements requires’ modification, as the evidence of the Baharistan, which is 
definitely contrary, appears to be supported in substance, by the Tuzuk and the 
dqabalnamah. 

17 Akbarnamah (Beveridgą, TII. 969) locates the fort of “prea: “between 
Orissa and Telingana. 

_ 18 The statemert of Gladwin. (p. 69), E by. Beni Prasad (History of . 
Jahangir, p. 376), that Ahmed Beg Khan fled to Dacca does not. appear to be ` 
accurate. There is no suggestion to that effect either in the Tuzuk or in the 
fghatnamah, while the Baharistan (p. 292a) states definitely that Ahmed Beg 
halted at Akbarnagar, where he was soon joined by. his uncle, 

19 Jahangir R. & B), II. 299. Baharistan, 292a ; Iqbatnamah, 217-18 (F. d: 
D., VI, 408); M.U. (Beveridge), I. 155-56; Riyazu-s-Salatin, Eng. trans. by 
Maulavi Abdu- 8-salam [abbreviated as Riyaz (A.S.)], 188; Gladwin, 89; ITistor y 
of Jahangir, 375-76. 

20 Nilgiri is 11 miles south-west-west of Balasore: Panchira (Pachera of the 
MS.) is west of the Baitarani, 24 miles west of Bhadrak. 

21 Baharistan, 292a-92b: Stewart, 143. 
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l0. Suam Jamaw's NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE PORTUGUESE AT KATAK AND 
THEIR FAILURE. 

It was here that Miguel Rodrigues, the Portuguese governor of 
Hugly and Pipli, apparently apprehensive of an attack on the latter 
settlement, came to pay his respects to Shah J ahan, and presented him 
with five sea-elephants, and a sum of one hundred thousand rupees in 
` cash, besides many jewels and other valuables. The rebel prince, ex- 
. tremely anxious to secure ‘Portuguese ‘help, particularly in ships and 
artillery, proved far from hostile and heartily reciprocated this friendly 
gesture. He loaded .the Portuguese chieftain with rare gifts from 
‘Kashmir and other places in India, and also gave him a few fine Iraq 
and Turkish horses, besides ornamented saddlery and a sword. 

No substantial gain, however, seems to have accrued to Shah Jahan 
as a result of this friendly interview, for the Portuguese chief refused 
- to be a party to his contest with the. Mughal Emperor, and after three 
days’ stay in Katak, formally took leave of the prince.?? 
^. Shah Jahan was really disappointed and also enraged at this denial. 
of help, but he prudently refrained from fighting the Portuguese at 
that time, and prepared .io resume his march towards Bengal. He soon 


22 Buharistan, 292a; Manrigüe (Catholic Herald of India, 1918, 354): History 
of the Portuguese in Bengal, 198. 

There seems to be some confusion regarding the details of this affair. While 
the standard Fersian ‘works are totally silent with regard to Shah Jhan's negotia- 
tions for the help of the Portuguese in Bengal, the accounts current (Stewart, 
143, - Marshman' s History of Bengal, (Bengali version), 46; History of Jahangir, 
376) appear, in some respects at least, to be misleading. . 

The testimony of Mirza Nathan, the author of the Baharistan, and that of the 
Jesuit Father Sebastian Manrique, who was present in Bengal at the time of the 
Siege of Hugly, 1632, taken together, may be regarded as conclusive. Mirza 
Nathan, naturally enough, distorts the unfamiliar name of the Portuguese chief- 
tain, but he describes him fairly correctly, in his own way, as ‘the subahidar of the 
king of Portugal, and ruler of the ports of Hugly and Pipli—the latter in the 
outskirts of Orissa’. Writing as a partisan of the rebel prince, Nathan attempts 
to palliate the discomfiture of his master at the hands of the Portuguese chieftain, 
which is more explicitly described by Manrique and, after him, by Fr. Catrou and 
Asiatious. It should also be noted that the interview took place neither at 
‘Burdwan (as Stewart and Campos suggest), nor at Dacca (as Manrique says), but 
really at Katak (as Nathan definitely states), for this seems to be the most 
probable in view of the atténdant circumstances. 


[ : 
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reached Midnapore, the frontier town of Mughal Orissa on the east, 
whence a few more stages of march brought him to the vicinity of 
‘Burdwan. 


ll. BURDWAN DESIEGED AND ULTIMATELY CAPTURED. 

Mirza Salih, son of Mirza Shahi, was at that time the Imperial 
faujdar of Burdwan. He had already rejected the invitation of Ahmed 
Beg Khan to join him in his abject flight to Akbarnagar, and prepared 
for a gallant defence. Abdullah Khan now attempted io win him, over 
to the side of Shah Jahan, but Salih stood firm and sped up his . 
defensive works.?? 

Finding it difficult to storm the well-fortified city of Burdwan, 
Shah Jahan laid siege to it forthwith. Abdullah Khan, Darya Khan, 
Shujaat Khan, Nasir Khan, Raja Bhim, and Raja Sardul, amongst 
others, combined to press Salih hard. Khwajah Daud (a nephew of 
the late Usman Afghan), and Khwajah Ibrahim (younger brother of 
Usman) appear to have joined Shah Jahan at this time, sad ‘both took 
part in the siege. 

The Imperial faujdar, who hasan so well, soon proved incapable 
of continuing his defence. He wasted much of his time in convivial 
parties, and, soon gave up fighting altogether. ‘At last he was compelled 
to surrender himself to Abdullah Khan. Owing to the entreaties of 
his wife, the life of Mirza Salih was spared, but he had to forfeit all 
his properties, and was called upon to render personal service in the 
train of Shah Jahan. 

Burdwan was occupied at once and given as a fief to Bairam Beg. 
The rebel prince next marched towards Akbarnagar, otherwise known 
as Raj Mahal. l 


12. IBRAHIM Kuan, THE VICEROY OF BENGAL, PREPARES TO OPPOSE SHAH 
JAHAN AT AKBARNAGAR. 

Meanwhile Ahmed Beg Khan had jveached Akbarnagar, whence 

he sent swift couriers to his uncle, the Bengal viceroy, at Jahangir- 


23 Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 298-99; Igbalnamah, 218. 

24 Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 298-99; Zgbalnamah, 219 (E. & D., VI. 409); 
Baharistan, 292b, M.U. (Beveridge), I. 379; Riyaz (A.S.) 188; History of 
Jahangir, 377. 
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nagar, informing him of the: speedy advance of the rebel prince. 
Tbrahim ‘Khan Fathjang took immediate action. He had first to make 
adequate arrangements for defending the ‘province against the old ene- 
mies, the Feringhi and Magh raiders, from Chittagong, before he could 
proceed to deal with the new one. So he sent Mirza Baqi, the bakhshi, 
with 1,000 cavalry, to strengthen the frontier thanah of Fulduli, and 
also provided for the defence of the other strategic outposts in Jessore, 
Bhulua, Tipperah, Sylhet, and Kachar. He then put Khwajah Idrak, . 
the chamberlain of the viceregal palace, in charge of the defence of the 
capital, with a force of 500 cavalry and-1,000 matchlockmen. With. 
the rest, of his army, including about 6,000 cavalry (Herbert, 89) and 
100 elephants, and a large park of artillery, and a fleet of 300 war-boats 
under his admiral Mir Shams, besides a large number of Jalea” boats 
belonging to a country-born Portuguese named Manoel Tavares, and 
the war-boats of the premier Bengal zamindar Masum. Klan, son of 
"Musa Khan, Ibrahim Khan hastened to face the: rebel prince at 
"Akbarnagar. d 
In eleven days. the destination was reached. A place of great 
strategic importance, Akbarnagar had been made the seat of government 
of the Bengal subah by Raja Man Singh, who renamed it as: Raj Mahal 
in 1596. ‘The river Ganges skirted it on three sides, while on the fourth, 
the land gradually rose till it merged itself in ihe Raj Mahal hills. A 
strong fortress wag built by the Raja on the bank of the river, and a 
busy: city gradually grew up around it. 
The old fort was still strong but had lost its strategic value, for the. 
river having now receded nearly a kos, it was no longer accessible to 
war-boats and wag unfit for defence by land and water. So Ibrahim 
Khan abandoned the old fort, and moved one kos further down to a 
place on the riven bank where his son lay buried. He enclosed the 
tomb with a strong wall, and garrisoned it with nearly 4,000 men, in- 
cluding some Portuguese gunners, headed by his nephew Mirza Yusuf, 
assisted by Jalayer Khan (Mirak Bahadur J alayer), Mirza Isfandiyar, 
Mirza Nurullah ‘and others. He himself and.his other nephew, Ahmed 
Beg Khan; with the remaining forces and the elephants, crossed the 


r 


25 See History of the- Portuguese in Bengal, 59, footnote. 
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river and . entrenched in a place called Akbarpur,- -now included in 
Maldah. The fleet remained midway to help the land army and faci- 
litate supplies.?* 


. SHAH: JAHAN OCCUPIES AKBARNAGAR AND BESIEGES Isnaurw KHAN's 
NEW FORT ACROSS THE GANGES. i 


f On his arrival at. Akbarnagar, Shah Jahan first occupied the old 
_ abandoned fort and then took possession of the city itself. With a view 
to winning Ibrahim Khan over to his side, the rebel prince next sent 
two envoys, Itimad Khan (Khwajah Idrak) and Asaf’ Khan (Mirza 
Jafar), to him. He was given the choice ‘of continuous service in ` 
Bengal under the nominal control of Sultan Aurangzib (the third són 
of Shah J Jahan), or of a free passage back to court, in case he preferred 
it. The Bengal viceroy promptly rejected the offer. "Rather than dis: 
honour himself, he would die in the service of his master.?7 

Peace measures having failed, Shàh Jahan prepared himself for war. 
Fully conscious that in his position delays were dangerous and that his 
success depended only on prompt and vigorous action, the rebel prince 
ordered Abdullah Khan and Darab Khan, with a, large train of artil- 
-lery, to storm the new Imperialist fort, and a vigorous assault, on the : 
same followed. When this proved ineffective, it was laid siege to. 
Darya Khan Rohilla, Babu Khan Barlas, and al) other Afghan’ ad- 
herents were at the same time asked to cross the Ganges higher up, at - 
an obscure ford near Pointee,?* ard attack Ibrahim Khan’ s Main camp 
at Aparnir: ; 


26° Baharistan; 293a ; y1gbalnamah, 219 (E, & D., VI. 409) ; M. U. (Beveridge), 
dx 156, 455; Gladwin, 69; Stewart; 143; History of Juhani 377-18. 

* The real reason for the abandonment of -the old fort does not appear to have 
been its largeness or the insufficiency of the Imperial garrison, as the Zqbalnamah 
and the Riyaz suggest, but it was rather the loss of its Strategic value; owing to 
a change in the course of the river, as the Baharistun, the Maasir, and the work 
of Gladwin: clearly point out. ; i 

27 Jahangir (R..& B.), .1L.. 299; Baharistan, 993a; Igbalnamah, 218-19 . 
(E. & D. "VI. 408: :09); Riyaz (A. S), 189; Gladwin; 70; Stewart, 143-44; History 
of Jahangir, 377-78. 

28 Pointee is about thirty miles due east of Raj Mahal (vide Rennell's Bengal 
Atlas, No ™, 
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14. REPEATED FIGHTING OVER THE PASSAGE OF THE (ANGES. 


The Bengal viceroy now became anxious to prevent the crossing of 
© the river by the Afghans, ' and sent Ahmed Beg Khan, with:2,000 
cavalry and 100 elephants, against them. Though he marched without 
any rest, Ahmed Beg reached his destination just. too late, and found 
that Darya Khan and his 500 Afghan soldiers had already crossed over 
with. ihe. help of some nierchantrvessels ; but as the horses had ‘net yet 
been transported, the Afghans. were moving rather slowly on foot. 
Determined to expiate kis past folly, Ahmed Bey at once led a vigorous _ 
cayalry charge upon Darya Khan. But the latter took up a position 
on-an elevated ground and fought so gallantly that Ahmed Beg was at 
last compelled to.retire. ‘Next morning, Ahmed Beg rallied his forces, 
but the opportune: moment had.-passed away. Darya Khan’s horses had 
ali safely landed at night; and he now.easily overpowered his "oppo- 
nent, who escaped only with a small following.” 
|... The news of this viélory was particularly welcome to Akie rebel 
prince. His weak point: had been the dearth of war-boats : without 
them, he could. neither press the siege of the Imperial fort hard, nor 
attack: the viceregal camp across the Ganges. . Thanks to Darya Khan’ s 
efforts, his main, difficulty was now, overcome, so that am assault on 
: Ibrahim Khan appeared quite feasible. a 

Shah Jahan now directed all his energies {owar ds a final contest with: 
Ibrahim Khan. He knew quite well that if the latter were defeated in 
. battle, the fall of his fort would only be a question of time. So. he with- 
drew Abdullah Khan from, siege work, which was now entrusted solely 
to Darab Khan, assisted by Khidmat-purast Khan and Rumi Khan of 
the state artillery, and sent him at the head of 1,500 cavalry, with Raja 
Bhim and his Rajput levy, to reinforce Darya Khan. ' 

Much dispirited on account of the reverses already sustained, 
Ibrahim Khan now made a desperate attempt to prevent a union of the 
two forces. . He deputed his admiral Mir Shams with the entire fleet, 
assisted by Masum, Khan and his war-boats, and Manoel Tavares (the 
Portuguese chieftain) and his Jalea boats, to dispute the passage of ` 


` 99 Iqbalnamah, 290 (E. & D., VI. 409); Baharistan, 293b; M.U. (Beveridge), 
L 455: lüyaz (A. S.), 190-91; Gladwin, 71. : 
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the river by the reinforcing army. - But. these persons had already been 
in treasonable correspondence with the rebel prince, and made only a 
show ‘of fight, with the result that Raja Bhim and Abdullah Khan cross- 
.ed over at night and joined Darya Khan without much trouble, 30 
l The combined forces tharohed all night and came upon. Ibrahim 
Khan. early next morning. They were at once drawn up in. battle. 
array, in a position of great advantage, with the river on one flank and 
a dense forest on the other. 
15. BATTLE OF AKBARPUR, 0. END OF APRIL, 1624: ne AND Dera OF 
- [Bran Kwan. ; 
` In the engagement that followed, Ibrahim’ Khan dia his best, but 
without, dny success. The repeated defeats had particularly unnerved 
. his‘ nephew Ahmed Beg Khan and also weakened his forces, which now ' 
consisted of about, 700 cavalry. Ibrahim Khan himself had'only about: 
S 000 horsemen, mostly raw recruits, to depend on, for-his tried soldiers 
lay scattered, some garrisoning the new fort.of Akbarnagar, and others 
engaged. in the war-boats under the command of Mir Shams who had 
proyed a traitor. The Imperialist forces were, however, arranged in’ - 
` three divisions—the van (consisting of 800 cavalry) under Sayyid | 
Nurullah, the centre under Ahmed Beg Khan, while the: rear was com- 
manded by Ibrahim Khan himself.” ; . 
The battle was well- contested for a. time, but Nurullah? 8 troopers 
afterwards gave way. .Ahmed Beg Khan, on kis part, fought hard; he 
too was soon wounded. and compelled to retire. Ibrahim Khan con- 
tinued - the contest, but most of his soldiers, already panic-stricken, 
deserted him, and, with only a: “handful of followers, he fought on till 
he was slain unrecognised. s l 


Bu Baharistan, 994a, Tutimma, p. 383; Iqbalnamah, 220 (E. & p. VI. 409-10); ; 
AU. (Beveridgo), T. 455; Riyaz e 8) 191; Lu 71;. History of 
Jahangir, 378, 

31 The Igbalnamah and the Maasir-ul- U mara -state -that Ahmed Beg Khan. 
formed the reserve, and the former, add that. Ibrahim ham was im the centre, 

: ‘The version of the Riyaz, which is slightly different, appears ‘to be more probable: 
and hag been followed. 

` 82 Igbalnamah, 220-21 (E. & D., VI. L410); Baharistan, 294a}; M.U, (Beveridge), 

[. 156, 455; Hiyaz (A. S.), 191 92; ‘Gladwin, 72; Stéwart, 144-45; History: of 

Jahangir, 378-79. The Iqbalnamah, and, after it, the Riyaz, give a very. 
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16.  Fonr or AXRERNAGKR OCCUPIED ny SHAN JAHAN. 


The defeat and death of the Bengal viceroy was the. god for the 
fall of his fortified post at. Akbarnagar, which came about’ as follows. 
Simultaneously "with the despatch of reinforcements to Darya Khan, 
Shah Jahan. had sent Wazir Khan, an officer of his personal staff, to 
Darab Khan, ‘asking him to press the siege close. Khidmai-purast 
Khan (alids Reza Bahadur, the adopted child of Wazir Khan), the 
‘officer-in-charge of the artillery,?? now applied fire to mines already 
laid under the fort in three different: places. These exploded, blowing 
away two turrets, aud making a breach, forty yards wide, in the fort 
- wall. The garrison, under Mirza Yusuf, now made a desperate attempt 
to prevent the entry of tke rebel forces, and was successful for a time. 
Not only were the besiegers repeatedly repulsed, bui some of the officers, 
- Abid Khan diwan, Mir Taqi bakhshi, and Khwajah Sher, were killed, 
and a few more captured. Baffed in their efforts, they suspended 
hostilities ati night and dared, not'resume them even next morning. m 

` But when the day had far advanced, the news of the fall of Ibrahim 
Khan in battle spread, aud it deeply ‘depressed _ the garrison. Further 
resistance being now given up, the storming party ruslied in and the 
place was carried. Some of the garrison cast themselves info the river 
in despair, some were put to the sword, while others, who were fettered 
- by their families being in the hands of the enemy, tendered, their sub- 
mission. Amongst those who escaped were Ahined Beg Khan, Mirza 
Yusuf, and Jalayer Khan.” Ahmed Beg fled towards Jahangirnagar 


detailed account of this battle, particularly of the disposition of tho combatants, 
which is only briefly treated in the Baharistan and the Maasir, Yt-appears that 
- in spite of the depleted ranks of the Imperialists, the two forces wore almost equally 
balanced, though the troops of Shah Jahan were probably better mounted. 

.88 The author of the Iqhalnamah. does not name the artillery commander, who 
is styled Rumi Khan by Kamgar Khan, and, following him, by Gladwin, Dow, ` 
Stewart, and Beni Prasad. There is no reason to disbelieve the author of the 
Baharistaw, who names him as .Khidmat-purast Khan-—a person mentioned else- 
where (p. 234) in tho Igvalnamah as well. Rumi Khan appears to have been the 
officer secord-in-command, and subordinate to Khidmat-purast Khan. - 

34 Gladwin (72) and Beni Prasad (879), apparently on the authority of 
Kamgar Khan’s work, include Mirak Jalayer amongst the captives.) but the author 
of the Baharistan states that he escaped to Jahangirnagar. 
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by land, but the rest proceeded thither by boat, along ‘with the 
treacherous admiral Mir Shams and his accomplices, , Masum Khan and 
Manoel Tavares.*5 

Abdullah Khan cut. off the ‘head of the iuei viceroy and pte- 
sented it to Shah Jahan. The chivalrous prince ordered the corpse of 
the valiant Khan ito be brought from the field. of battle with due honour, 
. and, when this was done, he put the head in its proper place and laid 


Ibrahim Khan to rest by the side of his son, in’accordance with his 
cherished desire, 36 


The battle of Akbarpur (a. April 20, 1624),. followed by the sur- 

l render of the new Imperial fort at Akbarnagar, decided the fate of 

Bengal which now came into the possession’ of Shah Jahan. "The 

victorious prince proceeded triumphantly to Jahangirnagar, with a view 

to seizing the treasures and war-materials deposited there, and also to 

making adequate arrangements for the administration of the conquered 
tract. 


Before. leaving Akbarnagar, the rebel prince adopted an interesting 
method of driving the wavering Imperialists . into submission. “He 
ordered, that two pictures, illustrative of the last.engagement, should 
be drawn as early as ‘practicable. In them Abdullah Khan appeared 


: 85 Jabalnamah, 221 (E. & D., VI. 419); Baharistan, 294b-95a; K. Khan, 1, 
944-46; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 156; Riyaz (A. 8.), 192-93; Gladwin, 72; Stewart, 145; 

History of Jahangir, 379. There is some obscurity and confusion regarding the 
details of the hostilities which culminated in the defeat and death of Ibrahim 
Khan and the capture of his fort. While the Tuzuk stops abruptly just, before 
these occurrences, the Igbalnamah treats them in a brief and rather confusing 
manner. It is only in the Beharistan that we get a detailed and clear’ story, which 
agrees with that furnished by the Maasir-ul-Umara. In the light of new infòrma- 
tion available, some of the misconceptions still current might easily be removed: 

One is the frequent change in movements, in course of the struggle, on the part of . 
the Bengal viceroy and his nephew Ahmed Beg Khan, suggested obviously by the 
Iqgbalnamah, The Baharistan and the Maasir make it quite clear that both these 
officers, with their own harem and families: of the o ancr leading Imperialists, were, 
from the beginning of the contest, encamped on the left bank of. the Ganges at 
AEbarpur, and there the decisive battle took place. The other misconception which 
Seems io persist is with regard to the location of Ibrahim Khan's new fort. The 
standard Persian works all agree that it was only a kos distant from the old fort, 
and not at Teliagurhee as Dow and Stewart tell us. 

36: Baharistan, 997b. 
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sohteld i on a tiger, with a drawn sword in his right fas and the head 
of Ibrahim Khan in his left. When the pictures were properly framed, 
one was sent to: Mukhlis Khan (the diwan of Bihar, who had been ruling 
the province on behalf of Sultan Parvez), through a messenger, along 
with a farman in which he was asked to tender his submission and. also 
to deliver Patna peacefully, on suffer in default the same-fate as that 
of Ibrahim Khan. The.other was despatched to Kamrup, with another 
_ farman, similarly. worded, demanding the allegiance of the officers of 
that frontier tract. l 
Shah Jahan then suitably rewarded his followers with jagirs'or pro- 
motions in: rank. Raja Bhim ‘was given extensive jagirs and appointed 
to rule Akbarnagar, while Khwajah Saadat and others were awarded 
with fiefs in Munghyr. Suitable titles were also awarded, such "à *Sher 
Khan Fathjang’ to Darya Khan Rohilla, and ‘Dilwar Klean’ to Babu 
Khan Barlas. M 


17, SHAH p CAPTURES J AHANGIRNAGAR, (Datca) UNOPPOSED AND 
SECURES A RICH BOOTY. : 


The rebel prince moved towards sehen in boats, a good 
many of which had been captured during the last conflict. He first. halt- 
ed at Maldah, whence farman was issued to Mirza Nathan, (entitled 
Shitab Khan), an Imperialist officer of Kamrup who had already joined . 
the ranks of the rebel prince, ordering him temporarily to manage the 

affairs of that place. Shah Jahan next stopped at Pulsarai Pathari, 
whence he moved to Pandu to pay respects to ihe famous saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutb Alam ‘who lay ` buried there. He granted a. sum of four - 
thousand rupees for the upkeep of the sacred tomb, and, after'a march 
of four stages, reached Ghoraghat.** 

- Itimad, Khan was at this stage sent forward to.demand the submission 
of the fugitive imperial officers ‘and the widow of Ibrahim Khan in 

-d aliangirnàgar. The latter, alarmed at the news of the fall of her hus- 
band in battle, had made an, unsuccessful effort. to escape to Patna with 


her valuables. She was now compelled. to. submit, along with Ahmed, 
87 Baharistan, 297b. 
38 Baharistan, ANS, 299b ; Tubahiüinah, 221 (E. & D., VI. 4105 Riyaz (A. 8. 
193. ; 
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Beg Khan, Miza. Yusuf, Jalayer Khan, Mirza Isfandiyar, and Mirza ` 
Nurullah. l . ' 
From Ghoraghat Shah Jahan went to Shahzadapur, whence, after 
a. journey of four stages, he reached Jahangivnagar (c. beginning of 
May, 1624) without any opposition."? 
Though the rebel prince. treated the officers and the vida of Ibra- 
him Khan well, so far as their personal freedom was concerned, he did l 
uot refrain from laying hands on their personal effecis. Besides these, 
ke seized the immense state treasures and vast war-materials which he. 
found in the viceregal capital. In addition to a sum of 10,00,000 rupees 
of the Royal treasury, 25,00,000 rupees belonging to the widow of the - 
vieerory, and 5,00,000 to Jalayer Khan were -appropriated by him, A 
large quantity of silk-stuff; aloes wood, and other rarities, 500.elephants, 
400 horses, and, above all, the entire artillery. and flotilla of the Bengal 
. subah now passed into the hands of Shah Jahan.“ f 


18: Suan J AHAN’S ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS IN BENGAL. 


Shah Jahan again lavishly rewarded his officers out of the spoils 
seized in Jahangirnagar, and then’ turned his attention towards adminis- 
trative affairs in Bengal and Kamrup, where almost, all the old officers 
had to make room for his own tried followers. Darab Khan, who had 
so long been under a cloud of suspicion,“ owing to the treasorable con- 
duct of himself, and, more clearly, that of his father, the Khan Khanan, 
was now restored to favour. He swore fidelity to the rebel prince and 
was appointed to be the viceroy of Bengal, with an increment in his 
mansab to 6,000 personal and 5,000 horse. His elder son Aram Bakhsh, 


39 Baharistan, 299b-800a. 

40 Igbalnamah, 222 (E. & D., VI. 410); Riyaz (A. S8.), 195; Gladwin. 72; 
Stewart, 145-46; History of Jahangir, 379. 

41 According to the Iqbalnamah, 222, followed by the, M. U.- (Beveridge, 1: 
452), Riyaz (A.8.), 195, Gladwin, 72-73, and History of Jahangir, 380, Darab was 
kept in confinement till the entry of Shah Jahan into Jahangirnagar after his vic- 
' tory at Akbarnagar. But this does not appear to be strictly accurate for the Baha- 
_ Tistam clearly refers to Darab’s participation in the siege of Akbarnagar. His ser- 

Vices at that time were obviously appreciated, because according to K. Khan’s work 
(I. 845-46), ‘Shah Jahan richly : rewarded Darab- Khan after he had gathered. the 
immense spoils at tlie viceregal capital. . 


- 
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and his nephew (son of Shah Nawaz Khan) were also promoted i in rank 
to 1,000 personal and 1,000 horse, ‘but they were retained as hostages, 
along with Darab’s wife and a daughter. Mirza Mulki was promoted 
to the mansab of 500 personal , and 200 horse and appointed diwan, Mirza 
Hidayetullah to that of 400 personal and- 50 horse and made bakhsha 
(pay masten of the troops) and ipa qia-navis (official newswriter), while 
Malik Husain, the nephew of Ihtamam Khan (late admiral of the Bengal 
flotilla), was seleoted as the khazancléi (cashier). Adil Khan and Bahar ` 
‘Khan, admirals of the Bengal fleet, were, however, retained in service ; 
.ihe former continued to stay at Jahangirnagar, but the latter had to 
accompany Shah Jahan. 
^ As regards the administration of the smaller units ahii the pro- 
vince, detailed information is not available. Ali ‘Khan Neyazi was pro- 
moted to the mansab ef 2,000 personal and 1;500 horse, and Mirza Baqi 
| (bakhsha of the late Ibrahim Khan) to that of 500 personal and 400 horse, 
and posted to the frontier thanahs ot Jessore and Bhulua respectively. 
But Mirza Salih, thanahdar of Sylhet, was allowed to retain his post.** 


19. SHAH JAHAN'S ALLIANCE WITH THE KING OF ARRAKAN, 


Shah Jahan stayed at J ahangirnagar for a week (c. first week of Muy, 
1624), occupying the beautiful viceregal palace there. Prior to his 
departure,. he received | an embassy from the king of Arrakan, who, accord- 
ing to the Baharistan, ‘was the lord of 10,000 war-boats, 1,500 elephants, 
and 10,00,000 infantry’. He desired the friendship of the rebel prince 
‘and presented him with a sum of 1, 00, 000 rupees in cash. Shah Jahan 
was highly gratified at this friendly move on the part of such a power- 
ful monarch, and loaded him with costly presents. A farman was also: 
issued in which the Magh king was assured uninterrupted sovereignty 
over his domain in return 'for his promise to be friendly to the officers 
of Shah Jahan in Bengal. A purely- defensive alliance was obviously 
tbe only. outcome of this diplomatic mission, and the desire of the rebel 

' prince for active support from the Magh king or the Portuguese officials 


..42 Iqbalnamah, 299 (E, & D., VI. 410; Baharistan, 3004-b; M.U. (Beveridge), ` 
I. 452; Riyaz (A.8.), 195; Glain 72-73. Stewart, 146; History of Jahangir, 380. 
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in Bengal appears io have remained unfulfilted, though ‘non-official 
Portugese help was for a ‘time, fortheoming.* E i 


20. ‘Suan JAHAN’ s AMBITIOUS PROGRAMME. 

Master of Bengal ‘and Orissa, Shah Jahan was not the man to sit 
idle and flatter himself with his exploits. He now felt himself- free to 
make a serious effort to subjugate Bihar. "With Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa i in his possession, ‘Shah Jahan could easily proceed westward, con- 
quer Allahabad and Oudh,. aid ultimately march triumphantly upon 
Agra, the capital. But he had not a moment to lose. True, he liad stolen . 
a march over Prince ‘Parvez and. Mahabat Khan and hurried across: 
' Orissa and Bengal while ihey were still in their quarters in Burhanpur. 
But the former had already struck his camp and was expected every 
moment to arrive‘and puta check tothe successes of his rebellious brother. 
Shah Jahan’s entire programme must therefore be carried out beforé 
this would happen. 


: i . T 
2l, SHAH JAHAN RETURNS TO AKBÁRANAGAR WITH A VIEW TO CONQUER- 
E ‘Briar. aa 


The rebel pritice started on de pares journey by boat, while he 
directed bis general Abdullah Khan to march with the land army towards 
Akbarnagar. Sliah Jahan first. halted at Khizirpur, on the bank of the 
Lakhya, #4 in the vicinity of: which was a place of great sanctity where 
-the ootprints'of the Prophet were. enshrined, It was known as Kadam- 
b or Rasulpur, being originally i a settlement of à nümber of mer- 
chants from ADS Hoy land of Arabia, Shah Jahan visited the sanctuary 


43 Baharistan, 3005. Though the: evidence of the Kahar istan remains uncorro- 
borated, there’ is no reason to doubt this incident, for common interests, ‘might 
well bred the parties together.: It is necessary in this, connéction to dispose of a ' 
Statement made by. "Phayre (History of Burma, 177), on the authority of. the 
Arrakanese chronicles,’ that Meng Khamaung, the king of Arrakan, for a time 
‘occupied: Dacca, taking. advantage of the political confusion caused by Shah 
Jahan's: rebellion. -The Persian chronicles do not all support this suggestion, 
Which, apart from any other consideration, appears to be an anachronism, for the 
defeat and death of Ibrahim Khan at the hands of the rebel prince occurred only 
at the end of April, 1824, and this was full two years after the death of Meng 
Khamaung, which took place in.1622 (according to Phayre). ] 

44 One mile north-east of Narayanganj and nine miles from Dacca. 
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and sowed it with a sum of 1 000 rupees. He next. proceeded towards 


`- Bikrampur, whence Wazir Khan was sent back to Jahangirnagar to ` 


_ prepare an assessment roll for the Bengal subah. The next place visited 
was Kalakopa,'5 and then an unnamed place near Jatrapur, ** on the bank 
of the Ichamati. F our more marches brought the rebel prince to Alai- 

.pur, on the bank of the Padma. A severe gale destroyed many war- 
boats here, and the prince himself had a, narrow escape. After a further 
march of five days, Shah Jahan reached Akbarnagar.*’ 

"He halted for three days only. Excepting Mumtaz Mahal, the 

- young princes, and their personal attendants, the rest of the harem and 

- the valuables were retained in Akbarnagar. A change in the government 

. of that city was now effected, Raja Bhim was relieved by Itimad Khan, 
and Muhammad Salih (late faujdar of Burdwan) was appointed bakhshi 
and waqia-navis. A sum of 20,000 rupees was invested in the erection of a 
new palace under the direct supervision of the new bakhsh?, but the — 
work was long delayed, being finished only when Shah Jahan returned 
to Akbarnagar after his defeat on the bank of the Tons.** ` 

Leaving behind a detachment. fon the protection of Akbarnag gan, 

- Shah Jahan rapidly proceeded towards Patna, encamping en route at 

Pointee where Wazir Khan rejoined him.. Raja Bhim. was now sent in 

advance to attack Patha and conquer Bihar. 


ey RAPID SUBMISSION OF THE TMPERrAL | OFFICERS AND ZAMINDARS 


' or BIHAR.- 


That province, istud as a fief to Baines Parvez, had long been | 
left in charge of his diwan, Mukhlis Khan, with Iftilbar Khan and Sher 
Khan Afghan as faujdars. Alarmed at the news of the approach of 
Raja Bhim towards Patna, the feeble-hearted diwan hastily fled towards 
Allahabad with all his property and.also that of his master. Sharply 
rebuked for his cowardice, he took poison and died.*" l 

` Rajs Bhim entered Patna-and took possession of the entire province 
without. any resistance. Shah Jahan arrived a few days later and pro- 


45 On the bank of the Ichamati, about 17 miles south-west of Dacca. 

46 17 miles west of Sabhar, Dt. Dacca. 

47 Baharistan, 800b-301a. f P i 48 Bishi stein 801a, 323a. 

49 Iqbalnamah, 222 (E. & D., VI;:410-11) ; Daharistan, 301a. 307b; K. Khon, 
I. 840; Riyaz (A.S.), 195-96; Gljduisi fr ; Stewart, 146; History of Jahangir, 380. 
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ceeded, to set the affairs of Bihar in deo The leading zamindars and 
Imperial officers voluntarily teridered their submission and were suitably 
rewarded... Raja Narain Mal Ujjainiya and his brother Pratap were ` 
the first to submit, and were honoured with a wansab of 5,000 personal 
and 5,000 horse and of 3,000 personal and 2,000 horse respectivelx 
Raja Narain Mal, son of Raja Bhas (Bhar?) Mal Bains, and the Raja 

of Buxar soon followed and were honoured as befitting their position, f 
Sayyid Mubarak, the Imperial commandant of the impregnable fort of . 
Rhotas, surrenderéd the keyg to the rebel prince and joined, his ranks. 
This was a distincb- gain, for ‘the ‘fort afforded a safe asylum to" the 
families of Shah Jahan and of. his officers during. tig: uncertain issue 
of the approaching campaign.*? ) 


23. GOVERNMENTAL CHANGES IN Bimar. i 

Suitable administrative arrangements were then Wider Bairam. Beg 
Turkaman, the jagirdar of Burdwan, was posted governor of Dihar; 
having been promoted to the mansab of 5, 000 personal and 5,000 horse. 
The command of the fort of Rhotag was entrusted. to Sayid. Muzaffar, an’ 
officer of the personal staff of Shah Jahan, with a mansab of 700 personal 
and 500 horse, and Sayyid Mubarak, the old commander, was removed 
to Kara Manikpur (in the Doab), which was conferred on him, as' a fief. 
Abdullah. Khan,.who had so long been serving faithfully as the com- 
` mander-in-chief : was now rewarded with extensive jagirs in Bihar, 
which! included Tajpur, l Pama Hajipur, -and Darbhanga." l 


24. SHAH JAHAN PLANS. THE CONQUEST OF ALLAHABAD, € lepH, AND BXNARES: 

Shahi Jahan now prepared. to hurry through the rest of. his ambi- 
tious programme. He arranged: his army in three divisions. The first 
was placed in charge of Abdullah Khan, : with, orders to proceed (across 
the Gumti) through J aunpur towards: Allahabad and attack the strong 
fort there. .Mirza Rustam Qandahari, the“ gallant commandant, had 
refused. the óvertures/of Shak Jahan for a voluntary surrender of that 


50 Iqbalnamah, 222-23 (E. & D., VI. 411); PBaharistan, 303b, 304b; K. Khan, 
Jl. 846; Herbert, 90; Riyaz (A.S:), 196; Gladwin, 73: Stewart, 146; History. of 
Jahangir, 380-81. 2 i 

51 Iqbalnamah, 223 (E. & D. VI. 41D; Buharistan, 308b, 304b; M.U. 
(Beveridge), I. 379; Riyaz (A.S.) 169; Gladwin, 73;-Stewart, 146. n3 
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fort and resolved to defend it with all his might. . The second army, 
consisting mainly of his Afghan followers, was sent in charge of Darya 
Khan Rohilla. (Sher Khan Fathjang) to take possession of Oudh: With 
the third division, including the Rajput levy of Raja Bhim, under his 
direct command, and assisted by W park of artillery in charge of 
Khidmat-p urast Khan and the greater part of the Bengal flotilla: under 
the admiral Mir Shains, and also by the war-boats of the Bengal 
. zamindars, headed by Masum Khan of Bhati, Shah Jahan proposed to 
advance towards Benares,. marching: iis Ghazipur and Jaunpur.” 


25. AIDULLAH KHAN OCCUPIES JAUNPUR AND THEN ENCAMPS OPPOSITE 
- ALLAHABAD, 


Abdullah Khan and Darya Khan moved about the same june. 
Before..the former reached the ford of the Gumti near J aunpur,? 
Jahangir Quli Khan (son of the late Azim Khan Mirza Koka), the 
governor of that place, had vacated it and: fled towards Allahabad. 
J aunpur was at once occupied by Abdullah Khan, who, pursuing the 
fugitive hotly, came to the town of Jhusi on the Ganges, opposite 
Allahabad, where.he encamped. He sent Nasir Khan with 5,000 cavalry 
_up that riven towards Burhai,** to escort his family therefrom. Nasir 
Khan, in spite of the strong opposition of the Imperialist zamindars of . 
ihe locality, succeeded, in his enterprise. ‘Attempts to storm the fort of 
Allahabad ‘being considered, dangerous, preparations were now set on 
foot to. lay siege to it forth with.55 : 


26. Darya KHAN ovERRUNS OUDH AND HALTS AT MANIKPUR. 

Darya Khan, the commander of the second army,. proceeded towards 
.Oudh at the head of 12,000 Afghan cavalry, in the company of Babu 
-Khan Barlas, -Bahadak Khan, Haidar Khan, and other chieftains. He 


52 Iqvatnamat, 222-93 (E. d D., VI. 411); Baharistan, 308b; Riyaz (A8.), 
196 ; ‘Gladwin, 73; Steware, 146; History of Jahangir, 381. i 
: 53 The Iqbolnamah suggests the ford of Jausa—rather Chause—and it has been 

followed by the author of the Riyaz, Gladwin, and Beri Prasad. But the ford 
referred to appears to have been rather that of eJeunpir, as the Tatimma (E. & 
D., VI. 4 footnote) has it 

54 About 27 miles north-west of Allahabad (Rennell’s Atlas). 

55 lgbalnamah, 993 (E. & D., VI. 411); Baharistan, 306a; M.U. Deere): 
Y. 455; Riyaz (A..), 196-97; Gladwin, 73; Stewart, 147. 
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easily overran that province aud came to Manikpur, where he encamped 
on the- Ganges, near the ford of Kara-Manikpur, with a view to guar ding 


it against the al ialists ali eady on ther. march from the Deccan.** 


2. Suas. JAHAN MARCHES TO JAUNPUR. 
Shah J Shan left. Patna last of all, on the 3r d of June, 1624, owing 
' to an illness of Mumtaz Mahal. ‘He first enc amped at Moneer.** Des- 
patches ‘from ‘his generals began to arrivé. ‘regarding their own activi- 
ties and the movements of the enemy. “Abdullah Khan reported the 
- capture of Jaunpur, followed by his warch iowards Allahabad, and ad- 
ded that the whereabouts of the. Imperialist commanders: were still not 
definitely known. Shah J than resumed his advance and soon reached | 
the bank of the Ganges (c. middle of J ana, 1624).38 
By this time the rains had already set in, but, owing to. the sultry 
heat of-the season, heavy casualties in men and animals occurred daily 
in the prince’s camp. ` When tke ford of the Ganges at Chausa”? was 
reached, an. additional difficulty confronted him. This wag the trans- 
portation of the elephants, with a ‘natural dislike for water, ‘across thé 
river, which was in high flood, This was, howev er, skilfully and safely 
accomplished by Mirza Nathan, who had joined the prince (from 
Kamrup) just before he left: Patna. When- the confluence of the 
, Gumti and the Ganges ‘was - reached, another despatch arrived from 
"Abdullah: Khan regarding his encampment at J husi. The Khan re- 
quested his master to hasten to J: aunpur and to-send him reinforcements, 
particularly war-boats, for capturing Alifhabad.* | 
Skah Jahan.quickened his pace and reached Jaunpur four days 
later. He now conceritrated all his energies on the capture of Allahabad. 


` 


56 Baharistan, 306b; M.U. (Beveridge), T. 455; Gladwin, 73; Stewart, 147: 

57 More than 20 miles west of Patna, to the south of the confluence. of the Son 
with the Gànges. 

- 68 Baharistan, 304a-304b. : 

59 _A well-known ford about 8 miles south-west of Buxar. : 

` 60 The Jaharistan (305a-b) offers interesting. details. Mirza Nathan tied one 
`. end each of two strong ropes to the collar and back of an elephant and the other 
ends to the prow of each of two kosahs, which then pulled- the animal slowly 
across the. river. 2 i 

61 Daharistan, 304b-306a. Tun. 
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The Bengal -flotilla and the fleet of the vassal zamindárs, which had'so 
long been moving with him, were now despatched to the aid of Abdullah 
Khan. This enabled the latter to leave J husi, cross the Ganges, and 
 encamp. in Allahabad ready for thé siege. The vacant post was, how- 
ever, at once occupied by a strong detachment, led by Mutagid Khan and 
Shujaat Khan. The position of the rebel general was further strength- 
ened when the artillery under Khidmat-purast Khan joined him. Shah ` 
Jahan also took steps to prévent the arrival of reinforcements to the 
Imperial garrison at Allahabad. Raja Bhim and other vassals were ac- 
cordingly directed to proceed (from J aunpur) to Arail across the Ganges 
(south-west of Jhusi) and Set'üp à. thanah there, while Darya Khan 
` Rohilla, who had already been posted to guard the ford cf the Ganges, 
higher up, ab Manikpur, was asked. to be particularly vigilant. and avoid 


a surprise. °? 


28. ALLAHABAD FORT CLOSELY BESIEGED. 

A last attempt to induce Mirza Rustam Beg to surrender. the fort . 
of. Allahabad having failed, Abdullah Khan began the siege in co- 
operation with the fleet. ‘At first all went well with the rebel prince. 
Though the Imperialist commandant offered a vigorous defence, he.soon 
found himsélf hemmed, in on all sides by the besiegers, and there appear- 
ed no hope of reinforcements from any quarter. The unremitting fire’ 
‘of the artillery gradually so depleted the ranks -of the garrison. that. the 
fall of the fort was imminent. Everyday. hundreds of ahdis, and: also 
umirs deserted to the rebel side: First, Zakardast Khan Dakhni, next, 
Shaista Khan,.the kotwal (chief of the city police), and, after them, 
‘many more officers swelled the ranks of the rebel prince. 


29. SIMULTANEOUS. ATTACK ON CHUNAR FORT. 

Greatly encouraged by the prospect of the capture of the strategic 
tort of Allahabad, Shah'Jahan.sent a force of 15,000 cavalry, under the 
command of Wazir Khan, assisted -by Sarandaz Bahadur and the leading 
vassal chiefs of Bihar, to seize the fort of Chunar from the hands of its 


commandant, Gopal J adun, who had refused to give it up. The chances 


62 Baharistan, 306a-b; Igbalnamah, 223 (E. & D., VI. 411) Riyaz e S.), 197; 
Gladwin, 73; Stewart, 147; History of Jahangir, 281. 
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for the success of this new venture were greatly enhanced by an unex- 
pected occurrence. ‘Kunwar Pahar Singh, second son of Raja Bir Singh’ 
Deo Bundela, owing ` to enmily with his faiher, now joined Shah Jahan 
with an army of .8,000 horse and, 15,000 foot, along with his five 
brothers." The Rajput prince was given the mansab of 5,000 personal 
and 5,000 horse, and his brothers were also suitably. honoured. The ` 
party was then sent to reinforce Wazir. Khan. A combined ee on: 
the fort of Chunar followed, and its fall appeared to be certain." 

Just at this moment, there was a change iu Shah. Jahan’s fortune: i 
To realise the, reason for this set-back, we have to turn, our attention to a 


differ ent quarter and review the activities of the Imperialists there. 


. 90. ACTIVITIES OF Prince PARVEZ AND MAHABAT KHAN IN THE Deccan 
' purine SHAH JAHAN'S.OPERATIONS IN NORTH Inora. 

. Ever since Prince Parvez and, Mahabat Khan had given up “the 
pursuit of Shah Jahan near the borders of the kingdom of Golconda, 
they were busy resetiling the-affairs of the Deccan much disturbed by 
the rebellion. Adil Khan, the’’king of Bijapur, and. Malik Ambar, | 
who held sway in Alimadnagar, MES fe now at war, and both eagerly 
sought Mughal help. The astute Mahabat. Khan tl rew, in his weight 
7 with. the weaker side, and entered into an alliance with Bijapur. But the 
-formalities could not be concluded for long, owing to the delay in- the 


arrival, at Barkanpur of Mullah Muhammad Lari, the chief minister- of 


~ Bijapur. Meanwhile Prince Parvez, in response to the insistent sum- . 


mons‘of his father to proceed towards Bengal and put. down Shah Jahan,- 
started: from. the headquarters, - leaving. Mahabat Khan io deal with the 
‘Bijapur affair.’ But he moved with his army only to the outskirts of 
Burhanpur, and encamped at Lalbagh, appe unwilling to fight _ 
^ his powerful brother single-handed.** 

(0. Tt was only when Mullah Muhammad Lari had reached US 
bou the middle of August, 1624, that the Imperial generals felt them- 
selves free to march towards the north-east. Their enforced stay in the 


| 68 Baharistan, 308a- 308b; Herbert, 90, corro porate the attack on Chunar, 

but suggests that it was actually captured. 

. 64 Jahangir (R. & B:), IL 295-96; Ighalnamah, 224-28 25 & D., VI. ae 12); 
History of Jahangir, 382. 
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Deccan, combined with the glaring incompetence and cowardice on the 
part of most of the officers of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, had in the- 
meantime enabled Shah Jahan not only to gain an untrammelled autho- 
rity over those provinces, but also to attempt, with: the prospect of equal 
_ success, the capture of Allahabad. l 


91. 'Tux IMPERIAL GENERALS LEAVE E AND REACH KARA ON 
THE GANGES, OPPOSITE MANIKPUR, , © 


‘Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan now sought to make up for their 

, delay, and left, Burhanpur, even in the midst of the rains, for Allahabad. 

Marching through Malwa, they crossed the Jumna near Kalpi, and then 

proceeding further encamped on the bank of the Ganges near Kara, op- 

posite Manikpur, A farman was now issued applauding Mirza Rustam 

‘for his gallant defence of Allahabad and exhorting him to hold out till 
their arrival. 65 ] 

Further progress of the Imperialists was for a time checked. The 
Ganges was in high flood, and all the passages of the river, particularly 
that between Kara and Manikpur, were held by: the strong ‘Afghan con- 
tingent ‘under Darya Khan, who had also seized upon all available boats. 


32.. DARYA ‘Kuan VACATES ÜUDH AND ;RETREATS TO-ALLAHABAD, __ 

BU was only the culpable negligence and idleness of the rebel.com- 
mánder at this important moment that. enabled the Imperia] army 
to cross the Ganges without any opposition. The lavish honours bes- 
towed on account of his meritorious services had completely turned the 
head of Darya Khan and increased his: natural arrogance and haughti- 
ness. On top of this, he" now became too much addicted to wine, and 
totally ignored, the advice of his officers to keep watch over the fords. 
His inaction left the resourceful Mahabat Khan-free to collect about 30 
boats from the friendly zamindars of the neighbouring places, with the 
. help of which he crossed the Ganges one night with 6,000 cavalry at a 

place forty kos above the fords. He then marched fast down the river 
vaid suddenly fell upon the rebel amny under Darya Khan. It was 
easily defeated, and the Afghan<conimander hastily retired. towards 

Allahabad, evacuating Oudh altogether. 86 
-65 Baharistan, 307b; Stewart, 147. : . l 
66 Lgbalnamah, “229 (E. & D., VI. 413); Baharistan, 308a-308b; M.U. 
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93. ABDULLAH KHAN RAISES THE. SIEGE oF ALLAHABAD. 

The cowardly retreat-of Darya Khan from Manikpur, and the conse- ` 
` . quenti unimpéded advance of the Imperial g generals io the succour of the © 
garrison. ; in the Allahabad fort, so much alarmed Abdullah Khan that 
he thought it expedient to raise the siege withoub delay. and withdraw to l 
Jhusi, whence he reported to Shah Jahan about the changed state or ^ 
affairs.. Now that Sultan Parvez and Mahabat Khan had already cross: 
ed. the Ganges and were ‘fast’ approaching Allahabad, ib was advisable 
for the rebel prince to march. from Jaunpur and unite all the forces for . 


common action," | i 25. Past 


84.. Since OF CHUNAR ALSO ABANDONED, , 

Shah Jahan was much. perturbed at this’ disheartening news. He 
sent an urgent message to Wazir Khan to raise the siege of Chunar and 
join. him without delay. This was done, and Allahabad aud Chunar . 
thus slipped from the hands of ‘the rebel prince when a last vigorous. 
effort might have made him the master of both. 

Before his departure ‘from Jaunpur, the rebel prince | took care to. 
send Mumtaz Mahal, and princes Dara Shikoh, Shuja, and Aurangzib, 
to the fort of Rhotas, where Itimad Khan, with' the rest of the harem 
„as well as the valuables from Akbarnagar, had.already arrived. Abdu-s 

Salam, the Khan-i-saman. (high steward of the prince’s household), who 
_was in ‘charge of the whole party, duly reached Rhotas, and Sayyid 
Muzaffar, the commandant of the fort, reported the. news to his master.* 
\ E t 

(Beveridge); I. 456; Rivas (A.8.), 198; Stewart, 147. The Tabatnamah is practi- 
_cally. silent with regard to the carelessness and: incapacity of Darya Khan, 
. which really turned the tide against, Shah Jahan, but this is ‘dearly suggested 
by the Baharistan and is confirmed by the Maasir. 

67 Baharistan, 308b; Gladwin, 74; History of Juhungir, 382." 

The real reason for. the abandonment of the siege of Allahabad by Abdullah 
Khan has not so far been clearly indicated. It was neither the ‘smallness of forces- 
of the rebel commander’ (Gladwin), nor ‘the reputation and prestige of the 
‘Imperialist general Mahabat Khan’ (History of Jahangir) so much, as the singular 
incompetence of Darya Khan, paving the way for the rapid advance of the 
. Imperialists upon Allahabad, that led Abdullah Khan to withdraw. 

68 Baharistan, 309a. i 
69 Baharistan, 308b; Gladwin, 74. | 
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85, SHAH JAHAN MARCHES FROM JAUKPUR TO FACE THE. [MPERIALISTS 
NEAR BAHADURPUR, 


With his mind at ease about, the safety. of his family, Shah Jahan 
left Jaunpur for Benares, where Abdullah’ ‘Khan, Darya Khan, Raja - 
Bhim, Shujaat Khan, and Mutagid Khan, with. the Sayyid, Afghan, 
‘aad Rajput forces, and the Bengal flotilla, supplemented by the fleet 
of the Bengal’ zamindars, joined him. To ‘With the combined army and 
, the fleet, the rebel prince then crossed the Ganges and marched towards 
Allahabad. But he did not proceed as far ag that city, and encamped a 
‘few miles down the Ganges near Bahadurpur.” 


36, PorTUGUESE HELP IN WAR-BOATS REACHES FROM BENGAL. 
` Darab Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, who had in the meantime been 
ordered to send, reinforcements from the Portuguese in J ahangirnagar, 
"took immediate action. Manoel Tavares (who had joined the rebel 
prince at the time of the battle. of Akbarpur), and another native 
Portuguese chieftain named D. D'souza, with a large number of their 
war-boats of various kinds—Gliarabs, Jaleas, Pustas or Fustas, 
Machuas;'* etc.—were . secrdingigs dox E to the aid of Shah 
Jahan.” : i 
- Meanwhile | Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan had reached 
Allahabad, to the intense relief of the garrison and Mirza Rustam Beg. 
The defences ‘of the place were strengthened, and a strong force, led 
by Muhammad Zaman, the baklisha; of: Prince Parvez, assisted by Allah 
Yar Khan and Nazar Bahadur, - ‘was sent to Jhusi. The Imperial 
` -generals who were accompanied by Mirza Raja Jai Singh. of Ambar and 
Raja Gaj. Singh of Marwar, then continued to march with their army 
along the banks of the Ganges, and encamped opposite the entrench- 
ments of Shah Jahan. 

70 According ‘to the Tatimma (If. & D., VI. 394), the Maasir (Beveridge, | 
I. 456), and Gladwin (p.-74), Abdullah Khan, Darya Khan, Raja Bhim, and others 
retreated to Jaunpur, prior to their joining Shah Jahan at Benares, but the. 
Baharistan states that the genérals moved straight towards Benares and joined 
their master there. 

71, Bahadurpur, in Benares District, is ‘about 32 miles south-east of Allahabad. 

72 For a detailed description-of these war-boats, seé Prof. S.C. Mitra’s History - 
- of d essore-Khulna (in Bengali), vol. II, Pp. 209-12. 
79 Baharistan, - 8099. 
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37. Smau J AHAN'S SUCCESSES IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE CONTEST NEAR 
BarADURPUR (c. END or SEPTEMBER, 1624). ne t 
In the early stages of the contest which, began near Bahadurpur, 
: about the end of September; 1624, the Imperialists, owing to their lack 
of war-boats, suffered great, losses ati the hands:of Shah Jahan, who 
had at his command not only the entire fleet of the Bengal subah, but 
also the war-vessels of the vassal zamindars there. A heavy fire from 
the war-boats, combined with the action of the artillery on land, daily. 
caused injuries, some of them proving fatal, to about 500 to 1,000 men 
and 400 to. 500 animals. Moreover, this cut off all access of the 
Imperialists to the river bank, and they were threatened with starva- 
tion. -Greatly emboldened by the success of their: cannonade, the rebel 
forces made three separate attacks in one week, upon the camp of Prince 

. Parvez, but they failed to capture it." 

To guard against treachery and dissensions -ın his ranks, Shah 
Jahan had instituted a strict censorship not only in his camp, but also: 
in all the provinces under Lis control, the officers of which were ordered 
to intercept all objectionable letters and to send them forward for dis- 
posal.. One such letter of Bairam. Beg (Khan Dauran), governor ‘of 
Bihar, addressed to Darab Khan, the governor of Bengal, was inter- 
cepted. Shah Jahan at once ‘took action, recalled, Bairam Beg, and l 
sent Wazir.Khan to take charge of the governament at Patna.” 

Owing to an act, rash and indisereet, on the part -of one -of the 
officers of Shah Jahan, he suffered, at this stage, a temporary loss. 
Bairam Beg, who had been, compelled to join Shah Jahan on account : 

‘of his treacherous designs, , grew very anxious to retrieve his honour. 
He planned: a sudden attack on the Imperial outpost at Jhusr under 
Muhammad Zaman, and attempted to carry it out with his. own. small 

following,” unaided by the main army. Accompanied by his son . 
Hasan Beg, and two Afghan officers, Khiwajah Ibrahim and Khwajah `. 

Daud (relatives of the late Usmaz Afghan), he.started one night from 

‘the prince’s camp, and, marching continuously, reached Jhusi next. 


l morning, when he and his comrades and their horses were all dead tired. 


E7 Baharistan, 309b. 
` 7B Baharistan, 310a-310b; M.U. (Beveridge), T. 378. ; 
16 “4,000 al crooning to Herbert, which seems rather incredible. 
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A sharp action. followed, in wnich: Bairam Beg wag killed, and his son 
and the Afghans, who were all wounded, fled from the field." 

l The need for wiping off the stain of this defeat was keenly felt, 

‘and the rebel prince now made a fresh effort to dislodge the Imperialists 

-from their. entrenchments. The fleet and the artillery renewed their 
activities, and the Rajput forces under Raja Gaj Singh of Jodhpur were 
now vigorously attacked and reduced to great straits: Raids upon the 


`- -Imperialist camp followed, in one of which even the tent-equipage of 


the Rajput chief Gaj Singh was seized and many of his followers slain. 

The turn-of Sultan Parvez soon. came. THis.camp also was successfully 
attacked, and some of his personal effects, including his bedstead, 
were carrled away.* i l l 

Unable to cope with the growing . degredidiona the Tinparialiass 
‘had recourse to a stratagem. They retired from the contest, drawing 
the jubilant enemy after them near a narrow bend of tke: Ganges, on 
the banks of which guns had already been mounted. They then opened 
fire on the unsuspecting rebels, creating great confusion in the ranks. . 
It was with ‘considerable difficulty that Shah! Jahan’s admiral, the 
Bengal zamindars, and their Portuguese comrades, managed to retreat, 
leaving behind two of the war-boats, 

The Imperial ‘generals treated the captives: very ‘brainy: Their 
hands were lopped, Ott, while their feet were fasténed with nails to the 
boats, ‘which weré then turned, adrift. As a high wind was blowing, 

the vesselg soon. sank, taking the mutilated prisoners down with them, 
“and all attempts of their comrades at their rescue proved fruitless, 
Though’ this incident cast a:gloom over the entire navy and checked its 
activities for some time, artillery operations continued with unabated 


vigour."? 


TI Bahcristan, 310b; Merberi, 91; M.U.. (Beveridge), I. 879. The Maasir 
furnishes a confusing account of this episode, which is clearly narrated in the 
Jjaharistan. : 

78 Baharistan, 313a-313b. qr may be "— to point out that the’ pro- . 
longed hostilities near‘ Bahadurpur have not hitherto been noticed, but the 
Baharistan supplies graphic details in this connection]. 

79 Baharistan, pp. 313a-313b; M FA 
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38. CHANGE IN THE SCENE OF WARFARE—SHAH J AHAN ENCAMPS ON THE 
BANK OF THE TONS. : i 


At this time there was a inges in the scene ‘of warfare owing to 
a new move on the part of Mahabat Khan. Profiting by the abserice of . 
any opposition from the enemy fleet, he decided to erosa over to ihe 
north bank, with a view to entering into a close combat with’ the rebel 
prince. With the help of some boats supplied by friendly zomiindars 
of the neighbourhood, this was soon accomplished. 

Shah Jahan was really alarmed. Ile thought it inexpedient | to 
meet the Imperialists in their new position of advantage ‘and resolved 
‘to proceed further up to a more favourable point. In a night s march | 
from. his camp near Bahadurpur, he reached the confluence of the Tons 
and the Ganges, whence he: advanced up the former river to a short 
distance, and encamped on its east bank in the midst of a forest region. 

The place was well chosen. With: his front covered by the river 
Tons and his right flank by the Ganges, Shah J ahan naturally expected 
that his naval strength would here be utilized to the best advantage. 
"Moreover, in case of defeat, he could from this - place retire (direct to 
. the stronghold of Rhotas (where his whole family: and valuables had 
already been collected), unhampered by: the Imperialists. "The sur- 
rounding territories being hilly and clad with forests could not E 
be traversed by the enemy. à 

To ensure the safety of his family, the rebel prince now sent 
reinforcements under Khidmat-purast Khan to the fort of Rhotas. He 
next engaged himself in making - preparations for the impending con- 
_ test, personally supervising the erection of stockades, the throwing up 
of earthworks, en the mounting of guns upon them.. 


39. THE IMPERIALISTS ENTRENCH OPPOSITE SHAH JAHAN’S CAMP, 

l Meanwhile the Imperial generals were ‘not idle. Following Shah 
Jahan, they. moved up the north bank of the Ganges and encamped at 
"a place ‘named Kantit,! about two miles north of the confluence with 


80 Baharistan, 3148; Igbalnamah, 232 (E. & D., VI. 413); M. U. eres. 
1, 456; Stewart, 147. ` : i 

"Bl There is some confusion. in the Persian works regarding this place. - 
iqbalnamah (Persian text, p. 232 footnote), however; names the place correctly as. 
Kantit (in Mirzapur District, U. P.; the Ain-i-Akbari, vol. II also mentions it). 
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the Tons. Their further advance was, however, checked for two reasons. 

All the fords on the Ganges and its tributary, the ‘Tons, were being 
vigilantly guarded by the war-boats of Shah J ahan, and all available 
boats in the neighbourhood had also been taken under his posstssion, 


40. Suan J AHAN ATTEMPTS TO DRAW REINFORCEMENTS FROM BENGAL, 

An effort was now made to draw further reinforcements from 
Bengal. Darab Khan was accordingly directed to join the main army, ' 
leaving the province in charge of his younger: son Mirza Afrasiyab. 
` Though more proofs.of Darab's disloyalty had appeared in the form of 
two treasonable letters, one addressed to him by his old father, the 
Khan Khanan (in service with the Imperialists), the other from his 
elder son, Aram Bakhsh (in the-camp of the rebel prince); Shah Jahan 
deemed it Wise to condone his guilt. But Darab Khan, persisting in his 
evil ways, evaded tlie summons on the pretext of an imminent attack on 
‘his. province by the king of, Arrakan. To. keep up a show of loyalty, 
he, however, sent Mirza Afrasyab, with 1,000 cavalry and 200 war- 
boats; to the „aid of Shah Jahan.*? 


| 41. Conspiracy. BETWEEN THE BENGAL ZAMINDARS AND THE PORTUGUESE 
CAPTAINS OP WAR Witt Manapar KHAN, AND ITS EFFECTS on Suan _ 
JAIIAN'S CAUSE. ; 
` Before the reinforcements reached diui an act of grent treachery 
^ had. ruined the- prospects of the rebel prince. Masum Khan, the.leading 
zamindar of Bengal, with his comrades’ and the Portuguese captains, 
Manoel Tavares and D. D’souza, entered into a conspiracy with Mahabat 
Khan: Mir Sufi, who was the tutor of one of the sons of Shah Jahan 
and his great favourite, also- took a prominent part in this affair, and 
induced a nephew.of Raja Satrajit of Bhushnah, a vassal, to join him. It 
way arranged that in return for the Imperial favour, the conspirators 
would retire, at the earliést possible moment, with the entire fleet, to 
Bengal, imprison, Darab Khan unless he would openly join them, and 
then stir up revolt amongst the other faithful adherents of Shah 
Jahan. Mir Shams, the admiral of the iBengal flotilla, was not, of 
Course, directly a party to the conspiracy, but he came to know about 


this affair very soon and: yet did nothing to frustrate it. 


82 Baharistan, 314b, ! 
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In accordance with their plan, the conspirators remained with the 
war-boats on the Ganges, on the idle plea that these were too large to 
ply on the shallow waterg of the Tons. To avoid rousing suspicion, ' 
they sent a few small boats, the oarsmen of which co-operated in the 
erection of stockades on that river. ‘These also were recalled, and one 
night the Bengal zamindarg’ and the Portuguese chiefs withdrew with 
all the boats, their guns and equipment, along with a large amount of 
l goods seized from some of the richly laden vessels of the prince. What 
was more outrageous, they also forcibly carried away some women of 
. the harem.*? a 

. This was a sérious blow to the moral prestige and. the material 
“strength of Shah Jahan. On the eve of what was destined to be the 
most decisive engagement in his whole rebellious career, the help which 

was most needed was suddenly withdrawn. The naval superiority— 
the only advantage that could have counted against the consummate 
military genius of Mahabat .Khan—was gone, and the exploits of 
Bahadurpur were never to be repeated. ‘or the fleet. of the ‘Bengal . 
province, on which Shah Jahan had now solely to depend, was veny: 
small, and, by itself, would be of little avail. In the event of a defeat, 
his line of retreat towards Bengal was also threatened. But the disloca- 
tion of the commissariat arrangements caused by the withdrawal of the 
boats was a matter of more immediate consequence to the rebel prince. l 
; When the: disquieting news ‘was communicated to Shah Jahan 
next, morning, he despatched. an urgent messengen to his officers in Bihar 
and: Bengal, asking them to be on their|guard and intercept the traitors, 
and, if:possible, to send. them. back to service, but this bore no fruit. 


42. THE IMPERIALISTS EASILY CROSS THE GANGES AND THE TONS AND 
CONFRONT SHAH JAHAN: 
Mahabat Khan, on the other hand was not slow to take eats 


of the new situation. The defection of the Bengal zamindars and the 


, 88 Igbalnamah, 231-82 (E. & D., VI. 413); Baharistan, 314b; Father Cabral 
on the ‘Fall of Hugly, > 1632 (Catholic Herald of Indio, 1918, pp. 111-13); History 
` of the Portuguese in Bengal, 129; History of Jahangir, 382. The account of the 
: Lgbalnamah is really very brief and excludes the Portuguese altogether. The 
- "Baharistan gives a fuller story, emphasising the part played by the Portuguese d in . 
the plat, which is well corroborated by Fr. Cabral’s narrative. 
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ie captains of war meant practically the evacuation of all the 
fords on' the Ganges and the Tons so long held on behalf of Shah Jahan. 
` This enabled the Imperial ‘general to pass over the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Tong unopposed and encamp. opposite “the enemy 
entrenchments. ‘His next attempt, to cross the Tons, proved to be 
difficult om ‘account-of the formidable opposition offered. by the artillery 
and archers of the rebel prince. -Skirmishes, however, went on, for 
several days, in which daily. casualties exceeded 100 on each’ side. At 
last Mahabat Khan succeeded in crossing the river, one night, with 
4,000 cavalry and 100 elephanis, and he was followed soon after by 
Raja Bir Singh Deo Dundela with 7,000 cavalry, 12,000 infantry, and — 
200 elephants. Sultan Pus was the last to cross over with the rest 


of the army.** 


43. SHAH JAHAN HOLDS’ A COUNCIL OF WAR AND DECIDES TO GIVE 
IMMEDIATE BATTLE. 


The two forces now stood face to face with one Gothen on the. 
eastern bank of the Tons. Shah Jahan. called a council of war in which 
Raja Bhim advocated an immediate attack; but Abdullah Khan and - 
other’ officers were of opinion that as circumstances had changed it was 
Loh wise to risk a general engagement. A better course would be to 
evade the Imperial army | and advance upon Delhi, by way of Oudh and 
Lucknow, and, failing that, to fall back on. the Deccan again, As later 
events showed, it was'a sound advice; but the proud Rajput refused to 
listen to it, for such marching and moving about was against the code 
of warfare of his race. - He went so.far as to declare that unless fighting 
was begun at once he would withdraw with his army. His voice 
ultimately provare ‘aud: Shah’ J ahan gave orders for immediate 


action.* 


44. DATTLE OF THE "TONS— DISPOSITION OF TIE COMBATANTS. 
The disposition of the combatants was as follows. On the side of 
Shah Jahan, me Afghans, under. vere Khan Rohilla, formed the . 


` 84 Baharistan, ory 316b. ` z 
85 Igbalnamah, * 932 (H..& D, VI. 413); ve (A. 8., 198; Gladwin, p. 74; 


Stewart, 147 ; History of Jahangir, 383. 
1:0. DECEMBER, 1934. . l 13 
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: vanguard, with Nasir’ Khan, - ‘Ahmed Beg Khan, Mires Isfandiyar, 
Mirza Nuru-d-din, Sohrab Khan, and Saadat Yar occupying its centre. 
The Afghan’ commander was also accompanied by Khwajahl Ibrahim, 
Khwajah Daud, Bahadur Khan, Sardar Khan, and Dilwar Khan, and 
by the cavalry detachment sent by Darab Khan from, Bengal, as also ' 
by a large number of war-elephants. Numerous gun-carriages, some 
drawn by elephants, others by oxen, with a strong contingeni of 
musketeers, were placed for the protéction of the van under Rumi, Khan, 
who had, in the absence of Khidmat-purast Khan (sent to Rhotas), 
been. dde the chief artillery officér. Next to the Afghans was Abdullah. 
Khan, the commander.in-chief, with all the Mughal mansabdars, and 
a strong corps of cavalry and many elephants. As was customary with 
the Mughals, Shujaat Khan (Sayyid Jafar) and the other Sayyids were 
honoured with a place in thé centre of Abdullah Khan’s army. Raja 
‘Bhim, with his Rajput soldiers, was put in charge of the right wing, 
while Kunwar Pahar Singh, with the Raja.of Ratanpur and, other 
zamindars, was to lead tke left. A moving column, led by Sher l 
“Khwajahl and Sarandaz Bahadur, was directed to aid the two wings 
when necessary. With a large number of cavaliy and some elephants, 
shah Jahan himéelf took his post in the centre,- assisted by the Rajput 
hief Rao Manrup. 

The arrangement of the Imperialist forces is not known in detail. 
The Sayyids, with a strong force of cavalry and war elephants, appear 
to have led the var, which was protected by numerous gun-carriages 
dfawn by elephants. Raja Bir Singh Deo Bundela and other vassal 
zamindars of Kalpi, Allahabad, and Agra formed the right wing with 
their own cavalry and musketeers and some state elephants, while Raja 
Gaj Singh of Jodhpur with his own followers and some more elephants l 
occupied the left. Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan, with Khan Alam 
and the entire Mughal forces and the remaining elephants, were in 
the centre, assisted by Mirza Raja Jai Singh of J aipur. (grandson | of 
Raja Man Singh) and his own troopers,?* f EEN 


86 Baharistan, S17a-17b. Authorities differ wisely regarding the-number and ` 
3 RE 
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45. BATTLE on THE Tons (0, END OF OCTOBER, 1624) DESCRIBED, 


The battle on, the bank of the river Tons began. on the morning of 
October 26, 1624,. (Saturday, the 18th Muharram, 1034 A.H.). The 
. time was inauspicious according to Sayyid Sharfu-d-din, the famous 
_ astrologer of Gbazipur, still Shah J ahan did not abstain from fighting. 
The artillery and the vanguard of the Imperialists began action 
by an attack on Shah J ahan's forces in the van. Darya Khan for a 
time offered strong defence, im co-operation with the artillery com- 
mander Rumi Khan. But the superiority of numbers of the Imperial 
` van afterwards enabled it to outflank the Afghans under Darya Khan, 
and many of the gun-carriages were also’ captured. . Finding ‘that the 
van was about to be overpowered, Raja Bhim moved from tke right 
to assist it, and, after a gallant eKort-in- which he received twenty-one 
‘wounds, was slain. The death of the Rajput commander threw his 
soldiers into great confusion, and they speedily dispersed. Sher 
Khwajah, who did his best tó save the Raja, also fought valiantly till 
he was killed. 
“Though deprived of the help of the right wing, Darya "idis 
continued the struggle and nearly succeeded i in defeating the Imperial- 


-disposition of the forces joining battle on | thi Tons, as the following table will 
ilustrite: — 


Tqbalnamah Mida Riyaz Gladwin Dow 


: 19,000 180,000 horse, Not more 10,000 Exceeding 
Shah Jahan’s: horse 190,000 foot, than in all 40,000 
army 2,400 elephants, 10,000 horse 
: 1,500 gun-earriages. in all : 
40,000 80,000 horse, .40,000 40,000 More than 
NE : horse 100,000 foot, . in all in ail Shah 
Imperial army, | ~ 1,900 elephants, > ` = : Jahan’s 
. ‘more than 400 SE agl X levy 


gun-carriages 
. Mirza Nathan’s (Baharistan) figures, when added together, appear to be too 
high. Quite in contrast with his general veracity, he not only overestimates the 
nilitary strength of Shah Jahan (thus differing from the almost unanimous opinion 
of the Persian chroniclers regarding the overwhelming number of the Imperialists), 
but also furnishes an exceedingly large number even for his enemies, probably: 
with a view to emphasising the magnitude of the issues involved. , 
As regards the disposition of the two parties, Mirza Nathan, however, supplies 
= clear and minute account, while that furnished by the authors of the Igbalnamah 
andthe Riyaz is rather vague and brief, the narratives D Gladwin; Dow, Stewart, 
and Beni. Prasad being no better. : 
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ists. ‘Had Abdullah Khan joined him at that moment, he could have : 
. easily been ‘successful, But the seed. of rivalry and jealousy between' 
Abdullah Khan and Raja Bhim, and also between Darya Khan and 
Abdullah Khan, had’ been sown in the course of the siege of Allahabad, 
aud this now germinated. Abdullah Khan not only refrained from 
P giving help to Raja Bhim till his death, but.also refused aid to Darya 
Khan when, he was sorely in need of it. 
` What is worse, Abdullah Khan, at this stage, ` sitenatliee withdrew 
from the contest. "This action on the part of the commander-in-chief 
naturally led to great disorder in the rebel camp, and Darya Khan too, ` 
with the Afghans retreated. On top of this, Kunwar Pahar Singh ' 
| Bundela and his Rajput troops now joined the Imperialists. 
Undaunted by the withdrawal of his chief officers and, men, Shahi 
J ahan plunged into the thick of the enemy lines, and when. one charger E 
was killed he mounted another and continued fighting till the' end of 
` the day. When night came on, it was found that his forces had dwindl- 
ed to a handful of personal followers, and Shah Jahan was ad last 


persuaded to give up his desperate Tents and retire. 


46. P JAHAN SEVERELY DEFEATED. 
he battle on the Tons thus ended in ‘coniplete defeat for Shak 
J shan This : really decided his fate, and all subsequent efforts to 


. 87 For details, see Baharistan, 317b-19a ; Igbalnamah, 299-33 (E. & D., VI. 
313-14); Herbert, 90-91; K. Khan, I. 346-56; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 455-56 ; Bus 
(A. S.), 198-200; Gladwin, 76; Stewart, 147-48; History of Jahangir, 383-84: 

M, M. Gauri Shankar Ojha's Rajputaneka Itihās, III, pp. 825-828, is particular- 
(dy useful for the part played by the Rajput princes in the battle. i 

The treatment of this important battle in current histories appears to have 
left much room for improvement. The standard Persian chronicles supply a very ` 
brief account of. the affair, and this, obviously, is the cause of the paucity, of detail 
noticeable ‘in the works written in English, such as those of Gladwin, Stewart, and 
Beni Prasad. The. Baharistan alone supplies a full account, which is confirmed in 
substance by the Rajput chronicles, the Igbalnamah, and Herbert's book; and is : 


: , followed by the Maasir-ul-Umara. 
. The Zqbalnamah depicts Abdullah Khan in a noble rôle, fighting valianily ‘ 


till the last by the side of his master: But, according tothe Baharistan, supported, 
to some.extent, by Herbert, -his criminal inaction, due to his jealousy and hosti- ` 
. lity towards Raja Bhim and Darya Khan, followed by his hasty retreat, led to the 
'ruin of Shah Jahan’s peus. 


m 
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retrieve the cause then lost were in vain, The morale of his followers 
was so affected by this reverse that they began to desert him in large 
numbers. Shah Jahan himself lost his self-confidence so much that he 
did not venture any more to meet his opponents in: an open battle. The 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa that had so long remained in 
his possession were now gradually lost, and the rebel prince was soon 


driven, for the second time, to be a wandering exile. 


47, Causes oF THE ÍMPERIALIST SUCCESS.. : 

The great victory won by the Imperialists appears io have been 
due partly to the superior military talents, tact, and persuasive 
eloquence of their general Mahabat Khan, and partly to the dissensions 
prevalent in the camp of Shah J ahan. When the battle was about to 
begin, Mahabat Khan caused an incalculable loss to his adversary by 
. inducing the Bengal zamindars and the Portuguese eaptains to retire 
with the war-boats to Bengal. Again, in the early stages of the battle, 
the Imperial general, by his skilful manoeuvring, not only outflanked 
the vanguard of the prince, but also captured many of his guns. This 
was not all. ‘Afterwards, he won over Kunwar Pahar Singh to the side 
of the Emperor. The discomfiture of Shah Jahan was, however, com- 
pleted by: internal discord which reached the climax when the com- 
mander-in-chief failed to co-operate with his Rajput and Afghan 
comrades and at last ‘hastily withdrew from the field of battle. 


48, -SHAH JAHAN RETREATS TO RHOTAS, PATNA, AND FINALLY TO AKBAR- 
NAGAR. EE 

In great distress, Shah- J ahan crossed the hills near Khiragarh at 
. night, and was joined next morning by many oi his fugitive officers, 
including Abdullah Khan and Darya Khan. The retreat was continued ` 
till the fort of Rhotas was reached after a march of four days. The . 
rebel prince being in too precarious a position to punish his negligent 
and quarrelsome. subordinates was compelled to utilise their services 
afresh. !At first he decided to send Abdullah Khan and Darya Khan 
ahead for the.protection of Patna. But this plan was changed at the 
insance of Mumtaz Mahal, and, after a three days’ halt in Rhotas, 
Shah Jahan himself moved towards Patna with his generals and his | 
entire family and valuables, leaving the. fort in charge of the old and 
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tried ' servant Kotwal Khan, isto by: his son-in-law Khidmat-purast 
Khan, Sayyid ‘Mustafa, and, Kunwar Das, brother of’ the late Raja 
Vikramjit. At the end of three days’ march, he-reached Patna, where 
he was welcomed by Wazir Khan, the officer in charge (c. beginning 
‘of November, 1624.55. 

The Imperial generals, immediately after their. success, pursued 
Shah Jahan only for a short distance ; for their losses in the engagement’. 
` were considerable, and their soldiers and: horses, much. fatigued by long 
and continued marching, needed rest. The. temptation ‘of collecting 

the enormous ‘booty, including war-elephants, was also irresistible. 

After a week’s rest, the Imperialists resumed their pursuit, and encamp- 
ed on the bank of the river Son, en. route to Patna. 

The: news of the rapid advance . of the enemy so much perturbed - 
Shah Jahan. that he decided to evacuate Patna. without contest and 
retiré to Akbarnagar. Anxious .to secure his line of retreat, he sent a 
farman to Shitab Khan, who held charge of Akbarnagar, to proceed 
at once to the pass of Gurhee. (Teliagurhee), the strategic gateway of 
Bengal, and Set up à fortified post there. When this was finished, a 
* force of 3,500. matchlockmen under Kamalu-d- din Husain (entitled 
Nasir Khan), assisted by a park of artillery under Rumi Khan, was 
sent io garrison it. ` From Patna the fugitive prince continued his 
“journey towards Akbarnagar, reaching there about January 8, 1625, 
more than seven months EHE he had left it in triumph for Bihar and 
‘Allahabad. ` | 
49. Events IN BENGAL, BIHAR, AND Orissa DURING SHAH J AHAN’ S 

OPERATIONS TN. ALTAHABAD AND OUDH. . 

In spite of rapid changes in his fortune during’ this “byenttal 
period, the control of Shah Jahan over the provinces of Bihar, Orissa, 
and Bengal, had-not been much imparied. This had mainly been due : 

to tlie loyalty and devotion of Wazir Khan and. Shah Quli Khan, the 


88 ` Iqbalnamah, 233-34 (E. & D., Vi. 414); ; Baharistan, 3192-3202 ; Riyaz (4.8), 
200; Gladwin, 75; Stewart, 148; History of Jahangir, 384. Dr. Beni Prasad's 
l statement that Abdullah Khan was left behind in Rhotas is not borne out d the 
` authorities. 
89 Igbalnamah, 239 (E. & D., VI 416); Baharistan, 220a, 324b; Riyaz (A. S.), 
201; Stewart, 148; History of akang, 384. 
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governors of Bihar and Ores, and Shitab Khan, the officer. in charge 
of Gaur, with headquarters at Akbarnagar. . 

While our information regarding the activities of thè first two offi- 
cers is rather meagre, much ig known about the valuable services ren- 
dered by the third one. Shitab Khan had parted with Shah Jahan in 
Jaunpur (early in June, 1624) to assume charge of hig new office, with 
his territorial jurisdiction clearly defined. . It was to extend to parga- 
nahs Shàhzadapur-Y usufshahi on the south-east, Burdwan on the south- 
west, Pointee on. the north-west, and to the borders of Mathabhanga 
(in Koch Bihar) on the north-east. The rést of the province of Bengal; 
however, continued to be ruled by Daralb Khan. 


50: VARIOUS ACTIVITIES or Surran KHAN AT .AKDARNAGAR IN THR 
INTERESTS or SHAH JAHAN. l 

From Jaunpur, Shitab Khan proceeded to Patna, travelling by way 
of Chausa and Ghazipur. Thence he moved to Akbarnagar (c. middle of 
J uly, 1624). One of his earliest acts was to issue an, order to his subor- 
dinates. not to cause any harm, to the widow of Ibrahim Khan (the 
Bengal viceroy), who had: then been living in a palace opposite to the 
tombs of her husband and, son.” 

About the beginning of August, 1624, Murad Bakhsh, the four 
‘son of Shah Jahan, was born in Rhotas. Mumtaz Mahal, the mother 
of the infant prince, in the absence of the father in camp in Bahadurpur, 
direated Shitab Khan to supply perfumes to celebrate the happy occa- 
sion, He procured a large quantity of ambergris, araqs, ‘musk, roses 


water, jaffran, khuskhus etc. and delivered them personally at Rhotas.” 


90 Though the detailed account furnished by the author of the Baharistan is 
primarily of biographical value, it incidentally throws new-light on the contem- 
. porary history of’ Bengal, particularly in relation to Shah Jalian's revolt, about 
which very little is known. - 

91 Baharistan, 3078. j 

: 92 Baharistan, p. 309b. We are told that dy seers of ash-coloured sea 
ambergris, two mans of khuskhus, 2,000 navels of musk deer from Northern China 
.and Khotan, five mans of ambarina (& perfume compounded of ambergris, musk, andi 
‘aloss wood), 2,000 bottles of arag bid-i-mushk (Egyptian willow and araq' fashsh 
` (fruit of an African'carob tree), 2, 000 bottles of arag bahar. (a speciés of odiferous ' 
herb), besides 10,000 phials of rose-water and five mans of jaffran were presented 
on this occasion: | 
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l Later on, during the protracted encounter with, the Iniperialists in 
the vicinity of Bahadurpur, Shitab. Khan, in co-operation with! Wazir’ 
Khan, served the cause of Shah J ahan nob only by a vigilant censor- 
ship of all letters passing through Akbarnagar, but also by ensuring a- 
regular supply of: provisions to Rhotas and of munitions and money to 
his camp. The arsenal at Akbarnagar was worked day and night, and, 
in a short time, four thousand mans of gunpowder and eight, thousand 
mang of lead and, iron balls were manufactured. Besides these,.a sum . 
of 700,000 rupees was also sent in eight anatalmen to enable che rebel | 
prince to defray the cost of war." zu 

- Shitab Khan next carried out a revenue survey and settlement of 
the parganahs of Tajpur and Purneà ‘included in the jagurs of Darya 
Khan Rohilla, ‘with the help of an Afghan amir, and one thousand 
, Hindu.subordinates. trained in the assessment methods of Raja Todar 
Mal. Another meritorious act done by him was the suppression of-a 
raid upon the parganah of Bastah, ‘which had been given in fief to Mirza 
Nazafi, by a daring’. adventurer named Sayyid Muhammad. Without 
any reference to the jayirdar . or the. governor of the province, ‘the 
Sayyid suddenly attacked the parganah (from the direction of Orissa) 
aud began to realise the revenue on dis own account. As the times “ 
were critical, peaceful measures were adopted by Shitab Khan to dead 
with the usurper, and he was at last perstaded to withdraw, on promise 


of an extensive jagir in the nawwara par, ganalis (assigned for the main- 


; 93. Baharistan, 811a-311b. The Ganges being in “high flood, Shitab Khan 
devised an ingenious method of transportation of the huge sum of money across 
the river. The silver coins were placed in 100 purses of 1,000 rupees each. 100 
pieces of rope were then procured, the length of each of which approximated the 
‘avérage depth of the river. Each purse was fastened tight with one end of a 
rope, while with the other end were tied five dried pumpkins; the purses and the 
pumpkins were then all loaded in boats, the underlying idea being that in case 
i the boats should sink, the pumpkins, which always float in water, would easily | 
indicate the position of the purse. l 
94 Bahar "istan, ‘811b. Am interesting incident. recorded at this stage (8122) 
illustrates the worldly wisdom of Shitab Khan. As it was customary on all festive 
occasions to read the khutba (in public prayer) in the name cf the reigning 
sovereign, Shitab Khan, on the occasion of the celebration of the Id’ festival at 
Akbarnagar instructed. the preacher to-assoviate the name of his' new master, the , 


rebel prince Shah Jahan, with the old--the lawful Emperor J ghangir. : `% 
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tenance of the fleet). in Bengal, till then held by Raja Satrajit of 
. Bhushnah. After this success, Shitab Khan was for some time busy re- 
cruting a force of 5,000 horsemén on behalf of one of his colleagues, 
Shah Quli Khan, the governor of Orissa.” 


. 5b]. Surran Kaan SAVES AKBARNAGAR FROM THE RAIDS OF THE TREACHER- 
ous BENGAL CHIEFTAINS. 


The treacherous retreat of the Bengal zamindars and the Portu- 
gese chieftains with the war-boats, on the eve of the- battle of the 
Tons, offered an excellent opportunity to the faithful officers of. Shah 
Jahan in Bibar and Beug al of proving their worth. Shitab Khan fully . 
utilised it, and, by timely measures, saved Akbarnagar from the depre- 
‘dations of the enemy. : 

The details of the affair may ‘igs be briefly related. The deserters 
^ had moved rapidly down the Ganges till they arrived at Patna. Wazir 
Khan, the local governor, was taken by surprise, an and the rebels set fire, 
to the city and also looted the bazars with impunit y. They then resum- 
ed their journey towards Akbarnagar. : 

Meanwhile the emissary sent by Shah J ahan ‘to give warnings to his 
officers against the rebellious chieftains had overtaken the latter at 
Patna, and then moved ahead towards Akbarnagar to inform Shitab 
: Khan about them. The Khan strengthened his defences and also com- 
inunicated the news of the advance of the enemy to Darab Khan, the 
Bengal viceroy. His son Mirza. Afrasiyab, who had at that time far 
advanced from J ahangirnagar with reinforcements for Shah Jahan, 

wag persuaded by Shitab Khan to rejoin his father and co-operate with 
him in the defence of the capital of Bengal.. 

Akbarnagan was now carefully guarded. While Muhammad 

Salih, the waqia-mavis, was deputed with a force of cavalry and match- 
lockmen and somé 20. elephants to protect the residence of the widow of 
. Ibrahim Khan, Shitab Khan himself with the rest of the army—3,000 
cavalry. and 5,000 matchlockmen—and, the elephants patrolled the-city. 

A tumult arose w hen the enemy fleet appeared, but Shitab Khan 


kept firm and maintained discipline in his ranks. After a few. hours’ 


- 95 Baharistan, 312b-13a, 316a-b. - 
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futile bombardment and a similar fruitless attempt to land and plunder 
. the city, the rebels retired towards J ahangirnagar. An attempt to in- 
duce Shitab Khan to join them was also made, but without success. °° 


52. BENGAL LOST TO Suan JAHAN OWING TO THE TREACHERY .OF ITS 
GOVERNOR Daras Kuan. 

Though Akbarnagar remained in the possession of Shah Jahan, his 
hold on the rest of the’ province of: Bengal was soon lost. It was mainly 
‘due to persistent faithlessness on the part of Darab Khan. In spite 
of the warnings received from Akbarnagar, the Bengal viceroy failed 
to offer any opposition to the rebel chieftains when they confronted him. - 
‘As they were uncertain of his policy, the rebels laid siege to Jahangir- 
‘nagar forthwith. Their menacing attitude at last forced Darab Khan 
. to give up his wavering tactics and join them openly against Shah 

Jahan. But his repeated change of front made the Bengal zamindars 
l suspicious, and they kept Darab. Khan under strict, surveillance. 
Their next act was to induce other prominent òfficers of the province, 
including Rai Jauhar Mal Das, who had succeeded Mirza Maki (taken 
ill) as diwan (Baliaristan, p. 313b), and Mirza Salik, the thanah dogs: 
of Sylhet, to join their ranks,*? 


53. Karur AND ORISSA ALSO LOST. 

The news of the final defection of Darab Khan along with his offi- 
cers was received by. Shah Jahan -after he had reached Akbarnagar 
(early. in January, 1625). Further depressing news soon arrived re- 
‘garding the loss of the north-eastern frontier province of Kamrup. 


96 Baharistan, 315a-316a. ; 
97 Lgbainamah, 239 (E. & D., VI. 416); Baharistan, 3920b-391a ; ALU, 
(Beveridge), I. 452; Riyaz (A. S. 201; Gladwin, 75; Stewart, 148; History of 
Jahangir, 384. : : : 
Some confusion exists regarding the last phase of Darab Khan’s chequered 
career, According to the Igbalnamah and the Maasir, Shah J ahan, after his 
defeat on the Tons, asked Darab to meet him néar the pass of Gurhee, but there 
is-no such suggestion in the Baharistan, Moreover, the former work seems to sug- ` 
gest, that Darab’s plea that he was besieged by the Bengal zamindars was hardly 
true}, but the Baharistan and the Maasir agree that be was actually held in block- 
ade in Jahangi-nagar. Lastly, the news of Darab Khan's final change of front . 
does not appear to .have been received by Shah Jahan before he returned to 
` Àkbürnagar. (as the'Igbalnamah, Riyaz, Gladwin, and Beni Prasad all suggest). 
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Zahid Khan Bokhari, who had been appointed governor there by Shah 
Jahan, also joined the side of . the Emperor with Raja Satrajit of 
Bhushnah, Raja Lakshmi Narayan of Koch Bihar, and Shaikh Shah 
Muhammad, son of late Shaikh Kamal. Though Shah Quli Khan, the 
governor of Orissa, remained. personally loyal to the rebel prince, that 
' province too slipped from his hands, as the zamindars in a body shook 
off their allegiance and submitted to the Mmperor.”* 


54. SHAH JAHAN DECIDES TO FINALLY LEAVE FOR THN DECCAN. 

All hope of making ancther effort in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
having now disappeared, Shan J ahan decided to return by the old route 
(across <n7kar Madaran, Midnapore, Orissa, and Telingana) to the 
Deccan; the political complications of which held out better prospects 
to him. 

Great preparations were begun for the impending retreat. The 
 newly-made outpost at Gurhee was evacuated and the thanahdar, 
Kamalu-d din Husain, recalled. The officers who were still faithful 
were at this time allowed to realise as much of their dues as possible 
from their: own jagirs; Darya Khan Rohilla, Shujaat Khan and 
Mubarak Khan from Ghoraghat, Sulaimanabad, Jahanabad, Tajpur, 
and Purea, and Kamalu-d din Husain from the jagir which had been : 
conferred on Raja Bhim.. While others succeeded in filing their 
coffers prior to their departure fom the Deccan, Mubarak Khan perished ` 
in the attempt. .A zamindar in his jagir suddenly rose in arms, looted 
all his property, and killed him. 

Prior to his final departure from Akbarnagar, Shah Jahan took a 
` drastic step. He ordered Abdullah! Khan to ‘hunt down those of his 
followers who were unwilling to accompany him, and; in one day, about 
one thousand of them were put to death. 'Aram Bakhsh, the elder son of 
Darab Khan, who had long been suspected of complicity with his 
father, was at last killed by Abdullah Khan, though Shah Jahan had 
directed that no harm should be done to him. Darab too, some time 
after, met a similar, though more deserved, fate at the hands of 
Mahabat Khan. 


98 Baharistan, 320a. - 
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55., AKBARNAGAR EVACUATED AT LAST (c. EARLY FEŻ., 1625). 


After a stay of twenty-four days (c. January 8 to January 31, 1625), 
spent, mainly in hunting excursions across the Ganges, Shah Jahan left 
Akbarnagar for the Deccan with all the munitions and bagigage : de- 
posited there, and with a small: following, including (besides those al- 
ready noted) Wazir Khan, Shah, Quli Khan, Sarandaz Bahadur, Rumi 
Khan, and Shitab Khan. The last one, however, deserted the rebel 
prince after he had marched three, stages from Akbarnagar.*° 

The most interesting and eventful phase of the rebellion of Shah 
Jahan may now be said to have ended, and the rest of the story, which 
is but a tale of another desperate and fruitless venture in the Deccan, 
may here be: briefly related. 


56. REVIEW or THE Dxccik AFFAIRS DURING Suan JAHAN’S OPERATIONS 
IN NORTHERN Inpra, 1624-25. 


A retrospect of the Deccan affairs during Shah Jahan’s absence 
` of nearly a year and a half in the north seems to be essential to an 
appreciation of the new move on the part of the rebel prince. 

The conclusion of an ‘alliance with Bijapur by Mahabat Khan, 
about the middle of August, 1624, had greatly disappointed and also 
enraged Malik Ambar, the powerful minister of Ahmadnagar. To 

counteract’ this alliance, he entered into an offensive and defensive 
treaty with the king of Golconda, and then launched an attack on the 
state of Bijapur. Adil Shah, the.reigning king, was taken unawares. 
&nd offered only feeble resistance. Malik Ambar plundered the city 
of Bidar with impunity, and afterwards marched upon Bijapur, the 
capital city, which was closely besieged. In great distress, the Bijapur 
king sent a messenger to recall his own minister Mullah Muhammad 
‘Lari and his forces from Burhanpur, and also solicited help from the 
Imperialist officers in the Deccan. When the latter, accompanied by 
Mullah Muhammad Lari, marched to the relief of the Bijapur king, 


99 Baharistan, 824b, 3262-3982 ; Iqbalnamah, 239-40; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 
452-58. i 

100 The original authorities for this part of Shah Jahan’s rebellious career 
having already been fully utilised by historians, a repetition of the same has been 
ayojded in the present thesis. f 
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"Malik Ambar made an earnest: appeal to them to desist from interfer- 
ence, but this:failed. The combined army on the other hand pressed 
him ‘so hard that he was soon compelled to raise the siege of Bijapur 
and retire towards Ahmadnagar, only to be hotly pursued by the enemy. 
Reduced, to extremity, Malik Ambar resolved to make a supreme 
effort. So, one day, when the Imperial and the Bijapun forces were 
lying heedless, impressed with the notion that the Ahmadnagar 
minister would not fight, he: suddenly appeared on the border of their 
camp, five kos from Ahmadnagar. “The combined host was totally 
defeated, the Bijapur minister being killed and the Imperial comman- 
der (Lashkar Khan) captured. l 
' Malik Ambar, successful beyond his hopes, immeđiately laid siege 
to Ahmadnagar as well as to Bijapur, occupying all the territories as 
far as the frontiers of the Imperial domain in the Balaghat. He also 
sent a large force under Yakub Khan against the Imperial headquarters 
in Burhanpur, while he himself marched upon Sholapur and took it 
by storm. - 


67. ALLIANCE BETWEEN Suan JAHAN AND Mia "AMhAR OF AHMADNAGAR 
AGAINST THE MUGHAL EMPEROR, í 


At. this opportune moment Shah Jahan arrived at Dewadigaon in 
the Nizam-ul-mulk's. tertitory. Needless to say, he was cordially 
- welcomed. by Malik Ambar. The brilliant successes lately won by that 
Abyssinian adventurer now led Shah Jahan to ally himself with his 
life-long enemy (against the common foe—the Mughal Emperor). The 
rebel princé sent his generals, Abdullah Khan and Shah Quli Khan, 
to aid Malik Ambar's forces engag ged in the siege of Burhanpur, and 
he himself followed them with the rest of his adherents, encamping 
at Lalbagh. . 

Three successive assaults were made upon the fortified city in 
which Shahi Jahan and his generals exhibited great gallantry, but the 
besieged, by dint of numbers and by hard fighting, held them in check, 
killing many officers and men. 

To the intense relief of the Tmperialists, news ať this moment 


101 For details see Iqbalnamah, 234-87 (E. & D., VI. 414-16); Khafi Khan, I, 
- 848-49; Gladwin, 76; History of Jahangir, 387-91. 
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arrived that Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan had already: arrived on 
the bank of the Narbada, on their way back to Burhanpur. Alarmed 
at the rapid successes achieved by Malik. Ambar, the Mughal Emperor 
bad ordered Prince. Parvez, whó was in Bihar, to proceed against him 
without. delay. The prince accordingly started for Burhanpur, 
having given the province of Bengal in jagir to Mahabat Khan, who 
himself was summoned soon after to join the same enterprise." 

The intelligence of the approach of his old foes was enough to 
unnerve Shah Jahan and make him raise the siege of Burhanpur and 
retire to Rohangarh in the Balaghat. | 
58..FAILURE OF THE ALLIANCE AND SHAH JAHAN'S RECONCILIATION WITH 

THE EMPEROR, 

Shah Jahan’s prospects were utterly ruined. Abdullah Khan, who 
had so long served him faithfully, now left Shah Jahan,- only’ to be 
followed by many others. Worn out by the vicissitudes of fortune 
the rebel prince was seized with a dangerous illness on his way to 
Rohangarah. This completed his miseries. His proud spirit now 
entirely broke down, and he wrote a pathetic letter to his father, ex. 
pressing sorrow and repentance and begging pardon for all his faults. 

The Mughal Emperor was shocked at the miserable condition of a 
son, whom he once had loved so dearly. ‘‘His tears fell upon the part 
of Shah Jahan’s letter which mentioned guilt; and hig crime vanished 
from memory" (Dow, 72). 

In the midst of this returning softness, J ahangir was not altogether 
void of policy. He wrote an answer with his own hand that if Shah 
Jahan would send his sons Dara Shikoh and Aurangzib to court and 
also. surrender the fortresses he still held—Rhotas and, Asir—he would . 
be pardoned and given the country of the Balaghat as a fief. The 
terms were all promptly complied with, and a peace was, after all, 
patched up between father and son at the end of more than three 
years. 1? e 

l SUDHINDRA NATH BE ATEAOHAR SEE 


102 Igbalnamah, 98444 (E. & D., VI. 418); Khafi Khan, I, 349-50; M.U. 
(Beveridge), I. 269; Gladwin, 77; History of Jahangir, 391-92. 

` 103 Igbalnamah,: 244-45, 249, 252 (E. d D., VI. 418-19); .Gladwin, 77-78; 
Stewart, 148; History of Jahangir, 398-95, l 
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Two New Varieties of Old Indian Coins 


Cunningham was the first to make a thorough and systematic 
collection of the indigenous coins of ancient and medixval India 
and study them closely. In fact, the assignment of indigenous 
groups of coins to definite localities in northern and central Indio 
is usually made by enquirers in this field on the basis of his general 
statements, Prof. Rapson emphasised the importance of these coins; 
both from numismatic and historical point of view,! Since then, 
the efforts of Rapson himself and several other scholars have brought 
to light many interesting and new specimens of these coins, The 


present paper is devoted to the study of. new varieties of such 
coins.? 


A. 

Avant—AE. Sq. Size. 65. "Wt, 40'8 grs. 

Obverse—Male and female figures standing side by side; the latter 
holds some thing (Pa lotus flower) in her raised. right 
hand and her left hand seems to be grasped by the 
right hand of her companion; the male figure wears a 
necklace and has a long plaid of drapery dangling down ` 
to the feet between his legs as we find in the well dressed 
figures in the early Indian monuments like Bharhut; a 
crescent is just to the right of his head, on the left of 
which is a svastika ; there appears to be an indistinct 
object (? a lotus flower) below. the female figure. All 
these devices are inside a very shallow incuse which 
covers almost the whole of the coin blank. 


1. ‘The attractions of the Greco-Indian class have apparently diverted tho 
attention of, most collectors from a study of the purely native ancient and 
mediwmval coinages. But, there can be no doubt of the great historical import- 
ance of these latter. E. J. Rapson, ‘Notes on Indian Coins and Seals,’ part i, 
JRAS., 1900, p. 97. 

2 The few types of coins which are noticed in the following lines are in 
the collection of Mr. Subhendu Singh Roy, M.A., a former student of minc. 
The provenances of these specimens are not known, as they were acquired from 
dealers of ancient coins and curios; but'they have been assigned to definito 


localities on the basis of the general observations of Cunningham and V. A. 
Smith. — 
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Reverse—The so-called Ujjain symbol in low relief, covering almost 
the whole of the surface—each of the four circles contains: 
inside it a small taurine symbol. 

The coin is a very interesting variety of this series. Cunningham 
was of opinion that the Ujjain coins were invariably round in. shape 
and Besnagar and Eran coins which, from the stylistic point of view, 

‘belong to this series, were nearly all square. It must be observed, 
however, that coins of square as well as round shapes are found in the 
locality, and Cunningham and Smith notice both these varieties 
in their accounts, Cunningham’s assignment of these coins was 
slightly modified by Smith who was inclined to ascribe them to 
Avanti a larger territorial unit, of which Ujjain was the capital city, 
as they are collected not only from Ujjain ‘andits environs but also 
from a much wider area. ‘Chey are almost invariably of copper and 
are distinguished by the presence of the curious symbol (designated by 
Cunningham as ‘Ujjain and by Rapson as ‘Malava’) on one or other 
of their sides. This symbol, very likely astronomical in character, is 
however, like the svastika not merely central Indian or Indian in its 
usage, buti is to be found in very ancient objects hailing from the far 
distant corners of the world, The coins, other than punch-marked or 
cast, from this locality can be classified under three main heads, viz. 

() Thesymbols type, in which 'the type is simply made up of a 
collection of symbols which, at an earlier period, were impressed 
one at a time by different punches' (Rapson), thus marking an 
intermediate stage in 'the development of the punch-mark system 
into the type system’ (Rapson) ; 

(ii) The standing figure and animal types in which the obverse 
side is occupied by a standing figure? or an animal (bull, rhino or 
elephant) in company with other devices, such as tree within railing, 
solar symbol ete. and 


3 The standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely identified 
as Siva; Cunningham in his CAI., pp. 97-08, Pl. X, figs. 1-5, was in some doubt 
about the identification of this figure, but the attributes in his hand, viz. a staff 
—Rpob a sun standard as Cunningham describes it, because the solar symbol does 
hob seem to be joined to the staff—in his right and vase in his left and the 
association of the same figure with bull on the obverse side—Siva and his 
‘mount Nandi—definitely disclose his identity. Moreover, the three-headed 
standing figure on the obverse of fig. 6, carrying the same attributes in his 
hand tentatively identified by Cunningham as Mahákáüla, the tutelary deity of 
Ujjain, adduces further evidence in support of this identification. So, 
‘Cunningham’s stateitient that ‘this coin (fig. 6) may be accepted as a single . 
eviderice of Brahmahism at Ujjain’ should be modified. 
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(iii) The inscribed types in which there is an elephant on one 
side and on the other a human hand with the inscription U-je-ni-ya. 
below in early Brahmi characters of the Suüga period. 

Our coin differs from all these known varieties, in so far as its 
obverse.side bears two human figures, a male anda female one, 
‘and the symbols which we find in association with them are mere 
adjuncts. The dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a male 
and female Yaksa. from “Bhilsa (Nos. 190-A and 191-A in the 
archeological collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 
dressed similarly and represented. in the same attitude, One cannot 
be sure about the identity of these two figures, for definite indications 
for determining it are lacking. The Ujjain symbol on the reverse 
is interesting on account of the fact that each of the four orbs 
contain inside it a taurine symbol; there are -other variants of this 
symbol, in one ‘of which we find the taurine is replaced by the 
svastika, The weight of this coin does not enable us to determine its: 
denomination correctly; because it weighs a little above three 
grains’ than the schedtiled weight of a quarter Karsapana, Its 
approximate date is the 1st; century B. C., if not a little earlier. 


B. 


E QUE (seems to bea compound metal with a small pro- 
_ portion of silver and brass) round—Hindu Raja type— 
actual size-weight 125° 5 grains. 

Obverse—Three elephants—one facing front, the othersto right and 

left shown side ways; their foreparts only are visible ; 

_ riders are less distinctly : shown above these (cf. Cunning- 
ham—CAJ., p. 89 and JRAS., 1900, p. 110. figs. 9 and 
10—coins of Ramadatta and Sesadatta); faint tracés of 
other symbols on the left top corner. 

Reverse—A female figure to right holds an indistinct object (P? a 
lotus flower). in her raised right hand, her left. hand 
rests on hip; it touches the Naga symbol very clearly 
visible near her feet; over this is a clearly visible Ujjain’ 
symbol of the ‘plain variety; a crescent-like object 
shown. ‘sideways near her left shoulder; half portion of 
another symbol though partially defaced occupies the 
whole of the left field of the coin blank; the female 
figure seems to stand on an indistinct object. Traces of the 

` issuer’s name in early Brahmi characters on the ‘top are 
` visible; of which fa and ma appear to be legible, the letter 
to the left of ta might have been u, but nothing is certain. 
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-The specimen described above belongs to the very interesting 
group of coins assigned by Cunningham to Mathura. These are the 
issues of the Hindu kings of Mathura some of whose names can be 
clearly distinguished in many specimens,* Cunningham read the 
names of Balabhiiti, Gomitra, Brahmamitra, Ràmadatta, Purusadatta 
and Virasena, Rapson and Smith added to this list of Hindu 
princes of Mathura whose names could be deciphered on their coins 
-the’ names of Uttamadatia, Sesadatia, Bhavadatta, Visnumitra, 
Kamadatia, Sivadatia and Sigucandradatta or—Candrita. From 
the manuscript notes of V, A. Smith appended to his Catalogue. 
of Coins in the Indian Museum which is now in the collection 
of the Calcutta University Library we learn that Mr. Burns 
has a coin of Sivaghosa from Mathura where the reading of the name 
is beyond doubt. Most of these coins are characterised by the 
presence of-the standing figure with its right hand upraised and its 
left resting on hip, with the name and title of the issuer on the 
top on one side* while the other side is usually occupied by one 
elephant or three elephants as depicted in the present coin, sometimes 
with riders on them.* Prof, Rapson remarks about the obverse that 
‘the characteristic type of the kings of Mathura is a standing figure, 
"Which has been supposed io represent the god Krsna.’ (Cambridge 
History of India, vol. I, p. 526). But it is certainly a female figure 
as a glance at the coins of this type will prove. Cunningham, Smith, 
and Rapson in their respective accounis of these coins did not describe 
it either as male or female; but Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji defi- 
nitely describes it as a female figure in his account of the coins of the 
Satraps and the Hindu Rajas of Mathura.’ The Satraps of Mathura— 


4 Mr. K. P. Jayaswal would ascribe most of these coins to the Bhiragiva 
Nagas; cf. History of India, 150 A.D, to 350 A.D., pp. 12-15. 

5 Here described after Rapson as the reverse side,—Cunningham and 
Smith describe it as the obverse. 

6 The three elephants with riders on them are as usual very crudely 
depicted, cf.. the coins of Ràiadatta, Purusadatta, and Sesadatta reproduced 
by Cunningham in his Coins of Ancient India, pl. VIIT, figs. 16 & 17 and 
Rapson, J/2AS., 1900, p. 110, pls. 9 & 10; our specimen is the only one known 
to me where the clephants can be so very well distinguished; the central rider 
is distinct but the side ones are less 80. 

7 JHAS., 1894. p. 553, pl. 10-14. The right and left haras of the female 
figures in the indigenous coins and their imitations are so very commonly 
depieted in this attitude that the up-raising of the right hand of the figure 
in these coins would not justify us in identifying it as Krsna shown in the 
characteristic attitude of uplifting the Govardhana mountain. 
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especially Hagana and Hagamasa issue coins with this characteristic 
device on one side, the other side being usually occupied by a horse 
instead of an elephant. Bhagwanlal was inclined to place these 
Hindu Rajas after the Satraps, suggesting that the former borrowed 
the type of. the latter; but the view of Smith and Rapson 
that the case whs just the reverse seems to be the correct one. 

The association of the three elephants with riders on one side 
with: the peculiar.symbol* by the side of the female figure on the 
other would tempt us to attribute it to Ramadatta; but the legend 
-bearing the issuer’s name is so illegible thai we refrain from do- 
ing so, As noticed in our.description of the reverse side, however, 
portions of the name of Uttamadatta seem to be legible; but this is 
also extremely uncertain, 

The coin seems to be die-struck on a cast blank. Its heavy weight 

. is comparatively rare in this series, 


JITENDRA Naru BANERJEA 


.8 This symbol or variants of it are recognisablo in the coins of Rāmadatta 
. Purusadatta, Uttamadatta and Sodasa; it has not been noticed by Cunningham, 


but Smith describes it as a convontional trec; it can be drawn thus. - 
A variant of this symbol occurs on some Kuninda coius. i 


Chronology of the Sena Kings of Bengal. 
(based on astronomical evidences): 


There are among the historiang many differences of opinion about the 
date of Laksmana Sena, king of Bengal. Some even go só far as to es- 
tablish the existence of two Laksmana Senas. It will be my effort in 
this paper to find out the time of Lakgmana Sena with, the hem of 
astronomical 'evidences as far as possible. : . . : 

In the Sambandha Tattvarnava it is stated thai Lakgmana Sena’s 
grandfather Vijaya Sena was born. in Saka 951 (— A.D. 1029). - ‘He died 
at the old age of ninety in Saka 1041 (-A:D.'1119).' From  Nila- 
kantha’ s Yasodhara Vaysamala we learn that Vijaya Sena became king 
of Gauda i in Saka 994 (=A.D. 1072). He defeated Nauyadeva of 
Mithila. It was ‘during the reign of Nanyadeva, that a Sanskrit woul 
was composed by him in Saka 1019 (=A.D. 1097). 

Vijaya Sena was also a contemporary of Coragaüga (A.D. 

1076-1147), king of Kalinga. 
. "The Barrackpore plate of Vijaya Sena was inscribed in his 31st or 
- 82nd regnal year on the occasion of a lunar eclipse: in the month of 
Vaisakha. Hence the date of the ‘inscription is A.D. (1072-31 or) 
1108. From astronomical calculations we know that the Ist (2nd, ac- 
cording to'the Brahma-siddhanta and Siddhanta-sir omani) Vaisikha 
. In this year was the 25th March and on this day there was a total lunar 
eclipse visible from India. The end of this eclipse was seen at Naihati 
at about 10-0 P.M. on the night of the 25th March. Very likely, Vijaya 


Sena’s inscription refers io this. eclipse. The daie of the month has 


1 Pischel's Katalog dcr Bibliothek der DAL Ga .p. 8. 

2 From the *Kurchinama' of the Dattas of uu and other villages in 
the „Mymensingh district we learn that Datta Raja. along with others left the 
company of Vallāla out of disgust for his charactor to distant places ih Gaka 1061 


TRUST fien siena: ag TAU! vide B. C. Chakravarty, Gauder 


itihasa. ; pt. i, p. 179). This shows clearly that Vijiya's ` reign: ‘could novér 
have extended up to this date. 
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been read as the Tth of Vaiéakha. R. D. Banerji (Ep. Iud. 
vol. XV) says that “the last two lines in the plate are so very 
indistinct that it is impossible even to copy them, at least the dated por- 
tion." The date of Laksmana Sena's Tapandighi plate was first, read 
as "Sam. 7’, then as ‘Sam 3’ and now as ‘Sam 2’. Similarly, the dake of 
this newly discovered Saktipur plate of Laksmana Sena was first read as 
‘Sraivana 2’ which Dr. Bhattasali now reads as 'Sràvana 7’. Hence it 
seems that the date read as the 7th is really the 2nd (or the Ist) of 
y aisakha. . Moreover, we should remember that there were no lunar 
eclipses on or about the Tth of Vaiéükha between A.D. 1040 and A.D. 
1900. We therefore cannot agree with the reading of Sam 61 or 
62 as suggested by Dr. Bhattasali and Mr. Mazumdar. 
Prof. Bhandarkar suggests that Sam 61 or 62 might refer to the 
Caulukya Vikrama era of A.D. 1076. But in Sam 61 or 62 of this era 
ie. in A.D. (1076+ 61 or) 1187 or within a few years before or after that 
date there was no lunar eclipse in the first week of Vaisakha. "Moreov er, 
from what follows it will be evident that Vijaya Sena’s reign could not 
have extended to A.D. 1138. Hence the date read as Sam 81 or 32 by 
R. D. Banerji seems to be more plausible. 

After Vijaya, Vallala Sena ascended the throne in A.D. 1119. His 
Naihati plate is dated in his 11th regnal year on the 16th! of Vaigakha 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse. This date is equivalent to 
the 9th April of A.D. 1130. On this day. occurred a total solar eclipse 
‘but, non-visible from India. There are.several instances of grants being 
made on the occasion of an.eclipse though the same may not have been 
visible from a particular locality. So this must be.the eclipse mentioned 
in Vallila’s inscription. In Saka 1091 (= A.D. 1169) Vallala completed 
his Ddna-sügara; one year before this in Saka 1090 (= A.D. 1168) 
he began composing his Adbhuta-sdyara. Owing to his old age he was 
anxious to iustal his son’ Lakgmana,’ who also had grown old, on the 
throne and this he did that very year (A.D. 1168). Vallala left 
instructions to his son Takşmana to complete his Adbhuta-sdgara. Me 
died in Saka 1092 (= A.D...1170). The meaning of what Ananda 
Bhatia states in his Vallala-cartta seems to be this: “When forty plus 
twenty four (as māsa=12, ndsadvayum =24), or 64 years have elapsed 
‘ive. In the 65th year beginuing fiom-Saka 1028 (— A.D. 1106) Vallala. 
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-with his wife departed from this world. Therefore Vallala died in 
Saka (1028 + 64 or) 1092 (= A.D. 1170) as stated. before. l , 

; ‘The statement in the Adblinta-sdgara on the. Septarsicara. that in 
-Saka 1082 the Saptarsis had already: been in the Visakha Naksatra for 

- 6L years indicates that this happened in Saka 1082 (= A.D. 1160) dur- 
ing the reign of Vallala Sena and not in the very first year of his reign - 
(bhuja-vasu-dasamitasake Srimad Vallalasenarajyadau, ............... adi- 
prabhrti). This meaning is supported bya passage in the Todarà- 
nanda-samhitd-saukhya about: the position of the constellation of the 
Great-Bear according to the Adbhuta-s vagara in the Saka year 1082 (= 
1160-61 A.D.) while Vallala Sena was ruling.’ 

l ‘We know that from Saka 1082 the atitardjya-sanvvat: of -Govinda- 
pila was started. {í seems that Vallala defeated Govindapala in Saka 
1082 (= —A.D. 1160-61) and to commemora;e this event the date Saka 
1082 is mentioned in several places in his Adbhuta-ságara. 

The Laghu Bharata states that the very year in which the crown - 
prince Vallala captured Mithila, a son wag born to him in Vikramapura 
and was named Laksmana.* This- seems to ‘be Vijaya Sena’s victory 
over Nanyadeva of Mithila as referred to in his Deopara 
inscription. Hence Vijaya captured Mithila in A..D. 1106 (=Saka 

71028), the year of the birth of his grandson Laksmana . Sena. The 
Mithila Brahmins seem to have: perpetuated this date as one: from which 

_ they were freed from. the Buddhist rule after a long time. | 

Thai Laksmana Sena ascended the throne in Saka 1090 (= .A. D. 
1168) as already stated also follows from Sadukti-karnámrly, written by 


his officer Vatu Dàsa's son Sridhará Dasa. who states there that in Saka. 


8 URRACA SETTE, WT ART | 
magi ache rq Trae: uo 
wee sei ware gf 
a: are wea samara fea fe 

4 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmagastra, vol. 7 pp: 300, 421 quoted by R. C. 

- Mazumdar, in JHQ., ' VIL, pp. 679-689. 
5 fare speret ASA arate à 
o GRÉ a erre maa wel d 
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1127 when 37 years (rasatka-trimése ; rasa —0, eka — 1, trimsa = 30) of Laks- 
. mana's reign had elapsed, he was writing this book. Hence Laksmana 
ascended, the throne in Saka (1127-37 or) 1090 (= A.D. 1168) and was 
reigning still in Saka 1127 (= A.D. 1205/6). Thus Vallala ruled from 
A.D..1119 to 1168 for 50 years. This supports the statement in the 
Ain-4-Akbari that Vallala ruled for 50 years. 

There is an era current in the name of Laksmana Sena. An inserip- 
tion of Sivasimha Deva, Raja of Tirhu; is dated in Laksmana Samvat 
293 and Saka year 1321, 'Siávana Sudi 7, gurau' (i.e. Thursday). Now 
Saka, 1321=A.D. 1899. In this year Caitra Sukla 1 was the 8th March. ° 
Srivana Sukla 7 being the 125th day of the. luni-solar Caitrüdi year is 
equivalent to 10th July, A.D. 1399 and it was also a Thursday. On 
astronomical calculations we find that Srávana Sukla 6 continued till 
9.50 July, the previous day. This calculation has also been done by 
Genera? Cunningham in his 7 ndian Eras (p. T8). Hence the beginning 
of the Laksmana Samvat is (1399-293 or) A.D. 1106. The (Hijra) San 
l year given in this inscription has been read as 807 (= A. D. 1404). 
But for ihe same reason as stated in- regard to the figure 7 in Vijaya 
Sena’s inscription, the correct reading should be San 801 equivalent to 
Sept. 13, 1398 to Sep. 3, 1399.. Hence this date is no proof of the 
existence of the Bengali San, a really mongrel era inv ented by Akbar 
_ or by some one before Akbar (A.D. 1556). From a verse com- 
posed by the famous Thakur Vidyápati (as quoted by Dines Chandra 
Sen in his Fangabhása O Sahitya, p. 215) we learn that in Lakgmana 
Samvat 293 and Saka 1321, Ràjà Siva Simha ascended. the throne. This 
is exactly the date of the inscription: already quoted. From different 
: inscriptions General Cunningham has shown the game beginning of the 
era (A.D. 1106). A difference of one or two years is sometimes observéd . 
which seems to have arisen from.the same cause which makes the begin- 
ning of the Vikrama Samvat vary from 58 to 56 B.C. at times. From 
Minhaj-i-Shiraj we learn that Rai Laksmaniya (Laksmana Sena) had 
been on the throne for eighty years. So Laksmana Sena became the 
Crown Prince in his twentieth year (A.D. 1126) and reigned for eighty 
years including his period of yuvarajaship till A.D. 1206. This long 
` life of Lakgmana Sena is supported by the statement of Halayudha 
- Bhatta; the spiritual adviser of Laksmana ‘Sena, in his Brahmane 
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sarvasva that in his boyhood he was appointed as the “Raja Pandita,’ 
in his youth as the minister and in his advanced age as the Chief J ustice 
(Dharmadhikdrin) of Lakgmana’s dominion. i 

The Madhain agar plate of Laksmana Sena is dated on the first 
coronation day on the 27th day of Sravana. The 27th day of Sravana i 
in A.D. 1168 was the 21st July (ac cording to the Brahma Siddhanta and 
the Siddhanta Siromant), On astronomical calculations we find that 
à full moon oceurréd on the 21st July A.D.. 1168. Laksmana Sena’s 
first coronation, therefore, occurred on the full moon day of Sravana in 
A.D. 1168 ‘during his father’s life-time. The Govindapur plate of 
Taksmana Sena is dated “rajyabliseha-samaye Sam 2. This seems 
to suppor. the statement in the; Adbhuta-sagara that Vallala Sena him- 
kelf was busy with the coronation éeremony of Laksmana as Vallala had 
grown old. After the death of Vallala in A.D. 1169/70 Taksmana 
Sena had his second coronation which occurred in year 2 of his reign ‘as 
stated. in the Govindapur plate. 

The Tapandighi plate of Laksmana Sena is dated in Sam. 2, Bhadra 
dine 28 on the occasion of Heméasvaratha-dana ceremony. From 
axronomical calculations we find that fhe 28th day of Bhadra in A.D. 
1169 was the 24th day of August on which day a total solar eclipse non- 
visible from India occurred. ‘This eclipse has been wrongly recorded in 
` Swami Kannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris in two places ag visible from. 
India. This eclipse seems to be the occasion of Laksmana Sena’s gift. 
We have the Naihati plate of Vallala Sena of Sam. 11 recording the 
performance of the Hemasvarathu-dana ceremony .on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse. M : 

The Sundarban plate of Laksmana Sena is dated in Sam. 2, Magha 
dine 10 equivalent to January 3,. A.D. 1170. This was the Pausa- 
pürnimá day, on which Sri Krsna's "Pusyübhiseka ceremony and thé 


coronation ceremony of several Hindu kings took placé. As Laksmana 


we aaa Teaser HTT: 
AAA TTT TATA zat lI—verse 12. 
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' Sena was a devout Vaisnava, this was very likely for him an auspicious 
. day for making a gift. 

The Anulia plate of Laksmana Sena is dated: Sam. 3, Bhadra dine 
9, equivalent to August 6, A.D. 1170. It corresponds to Krsnàstami or 
Janmágtami day in lunar Sravana, so it was also an auspicious day for 
the gift. 

The newly discovered Saktipux plate of Laksmana Sena is dated 
‘Sam. 3, Srivana 2’ (read by Dr. Bhandarkar) or Sam. 6, Sràvana 7 
(by Dr. Bhattasali), on the occasion of a solar eclipse. On astronomical 
calculations we find that in Sam. 3 Srüvana 7 corresponding io July 4, 
A.D. 1171 there was the possibility of an eclipse occurring. But this 
eclipse did not occur owing to the true distance of the Sun from, the node 
exceeding the theoretical limit of possibility. Hence the eclipse men- 
tioned in this plate is one of ‘those calculated ones with the possibility 
of the eclipse occurring. We know. that ‘the eclipses mentioned in 
inscriptions are not always observed eclipses but calculated ones.’ (Ep. 
Ind., vol. I, pp. 242-8). Hence the year read as ‘Sam. 3’ by 
Dr. Bhandarkar and the day read as ‘Sravana T by Dr. Bhattasali seem 
to be correct. 

-Prof. Kielhorn erroneously considered the date of coronation of 
Laksmana Sena and the epoch of the Laksmana Samvat to be A.D. 1119. 
He was of opinion that the conquest of Nadia took place in the eightieth 
year of his era i.e. in (1119+80 or) A.D. 1199 and tock Laksmana’s 
‘atita räjya Samvak 83’ occurring in the Janibigha inscription to be 
(1119+ 83 or) A.D. 1202, that, is just after: Laksmana Sena’s rule, 
and thus he shows that this was after the Mahommedan conquest 
of Bengal, quoting this inscription in support of: his conclusion 
(A.D. 1119): . M 

^ Minhaj-i-Shiraj heard in Hijra year 641 (= A.D. 1243 June to 
4244 June) from two of Muhammad-i-Bukhtiyar’s surviving soldiers 
Nizamuddin and Samsamuddin ai Lakhnauti of Muhammad's raid of 
Bihar and Bengal when forty years after the raid had elapsed. But 
40 years of the Mahommedan calculation is really 39 solar years. Hence 
the capture of Bihar and ‘Nudiah’ occurred in A.D. (1248/4-39) or A.D. 
1204-5. This is also supported by a verse from Halàyudha Bhatta that 
in Saka 1124 (= A.D. 1202/3) the Mahommedans first entered east of 
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Patna in Behar.’ This was one of several of Muhammad-i-Bukhtiyar’s 
incursions into Maner and Bihar previous to his organised attack on 
Bihar in A.D. 1204 followed by an attack on ‘Nudiah’ in A.D. 1205. 
The author of the Itiaz-us-Salatin says that Lakgsmana Sena fled to 
Kamaripa. This was perhaps falsely reported by the people to mis- 
lead Muhammad towards Kāmarūpa, and, in fact, his expedition to 
Kāmarūpa and thence to Tibet was disastrous. Laksmana Sena was hid- 
ing somewhere in Bengal, probably in Vikramapura whence he retired to 
Jagannatha or Puri in Orissa and these whereabouts of Laksmana Sena 
became known to the Mahommedans later on. In the (Kanai-Badasi) 
Gauhati (Kamaripa) rock inscription of Saka 1127, month Caitra 
(= A.D. 1206) it is stated that the Turuskas first entered Kamarüpa . 
that year but was completely annihilated.” After the disaster of Kama- 
rüpa Muhammad was assasinated in A.D. 1206. Hence, Nadia could 
not have been captured in A.D. 1199 as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. 

Minhaj-i-Shiraz says ‘Rai Lakshmaniya got away towards Sankanat 
and Bang and there the period of his reign soon came to a termination. 

' His descendants up to this time (about A.D. 1260) are rulers in the 
country of Bang.’ 

In A.D. 1206/7 Lakgmana Sena left for Jagannatha in Orissa and 
at this date practically ended the Hindu kingdom of Bengal,” and the 
‘atita rajya Samvat’ of Laksmana Sena began in memory of the most 
generous, just and spiritual head of the country (styled ‘Khalif’ by the 
Muhammadan writer). 

After Lakgmana Sena Viévarüpa became king in A.D. 1207 and 
defied the Muhammadans for a few years more. That this date of 
Viávarüpa is correct will be evident from the Sahitya Parisad plate dated 
‘ia his J8th regnal year on the Uttaràyana Samkranti day when the . 
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venerable mother witnessed a lunar eclipse.’ This date is, therefore, 
equivalent to (1207+12) or A.D. 1219. In this year 24th December 
was the Uttarayana Samkranti day (vide Brahma Siddhanta and 
Siddhánta Siromani and also the first day of Magha according io the cus- 
tom in Orissa. A partial lunar eclipse visible from India occurred on the 
night of 22nd December A.D. 1219 which ended at Vikramapura (Dacca) 
at about 4.40 A.M. in the night. “The grant seems {o have been dated 
the next morning on the 23rd. We vhould remember here {hat there 
are no years between A.D. 1190 and A.D. 1250 except the year A.J). 1219 
in which there occurred a lunar eclipse visible from Bengal on or about 
the Uttariyana Samkranti day. 

There are three inscriptions dated thus: Srimad Laksmana Sena 
devapadánàm atitarajya Sam eps aan? In the year voce, after the 
close of the reign of Lakgmana Sena’. IIence it will presently be seen 
that these inscriptions are dated after the reign of Laksmana Sena i.e. 
from A.D. 1207. Two of these inscriptions were recorded during the 
reign of Agokavalla Deva and are dated in Sam 51 and 74 after the 
expiration of the reign of Laksmana Sena. The one of Sam 74 is dated 
‘Vaisakha Vadi '12, Gurau.' This date is equivalent to 12074 74 
or) A.D. 1281. In this year lunar Caitra began on Friday, the 21st 
March. On astronomical calculation we find that Vaisakha Vadi 12 
in this year was Thursday the 17th April, A.D. 1281. The date of the 
other inscription viz., Sam 51 is therefore equivalent to (1207+51 or) 
.A.D. 1258. The correctness of the dates of these two inscriptions will be 
eyident from another inscription dated in ‘Parinirvina year 1813, 
Kartika Vadi. 1, Budhe,’ during the reign of the same king Agokavalla 
Deva. The generally accepted- date of Buddha’s Parinirvüna among 
the Ceylonese and other Buddhists is 545 B.C. So the date in the ins- 
cription is equivalent to (1813-546 or) A.D: 1267. In this year lunar 
Caitra began on Friday, the 25th February.. Kartika Krsna 1 is the 
gend day of the luni-solar Caitradi year. On ados calculations 
we find that Kartika Purnimà ended on. Tuesday the 4.83 October, A.D. 
1267. The date is, therefore, equivalent to Wednesday, the 5th 
October, A.D. 1267. Bhagwan Lal Indraji and Cunningham consider- 
ed Sam 51 and 74 should be counted from. the Laksmana Samvat of A.D. 
1106 - and equivalent . to - (1106451 and 74) or WALD, 
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1157 and A.D. 1180 and placed the other inscription of the Pari- 
nirvüna year 1818 between the two dates in ‘about A.D. 1175, and 
thus they lerroneously remarked that. this inscription of Parinirvana 
year 1813 shows the Buddha’s death to have occurred in (1813 — 1175 or) 
638 B.C. In reality these three inscriptions will clearly be seen 
to be dated in A.D. 1258, 1207 and 1281, all during the reign 
of Aéokavalla Deva. 

We- have the Bodh-Gayà inscription of Buddhasena during the 

réign of the same King Aickavalla Deva. This Buddhasena of. the 
Chinda line, therefore, replaced the Cikkoras towards the end of the 13th 
century. . 
The Janibigha inscripton of Jayasena, son of Buddhasena, lord of 
Pithi (Magadha), is dated in Sam 83 after the expiration of the reign 
of Lakgmana Sena i.e. only nine years after the last date and during 
Aégokavalla’s reign. This date is, therefore equivalent to (1207+ 83 or) 
A.D. 1290, long after the Mahommedan conquest of Bengal and Bihar. 
This is quite in accordance with Tāranātha who states that Lava Sena II, 
Buddhasena and his son Harita Sena ruled after the Senas of Bengal, 
and they were subordinate to the Turuskas or Mahommedans. ‘‘Buddha- 
sena, if Taranatha is to be believed, should, therefore naturally be 
placed much later than A.D. 1202 ....,....... ,’20 which we have already 
: found to be true. 

Hence it will be evident from, the above that the Laksmana Samvat. 
was counted from, the date of Lakgmana’s birth in A.D. 1106 when 
Mithila was freed from. the Buddhist rule and that he ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1168 and reigned till A.D. 1206. Thus Laksmana Sena’s atita 
rajya samvat began from A.D. 1207. We also see that Kielhorn's 
epoch of Jaksmana Samvat (A.D. 1119) is incorrect which was really 
the coronation: year of Vallala Sena and that there were no two 
Laksmana Senas.* . 

DHIRENDRA NATH "MUEHERJI 


`v 


10 N. G. Majumdar, ‘Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena?” IA., vol. . 
XLVII, (1919), p. 47. i 

* I am grateful to Professor Probodh Ch. Sen and Mr. Jogendra Ch. Ghosh 
fer their valuable suggestions im preparing this paper. 


The “Dharmas” of the Buddhists and the “Gunas” 
of the Samkhyas 


l - Professon Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has dde devoted a 
series of lectures to the subject of the Basic Conception of 
Buddkism.? The opinions expressed by him have elicited the 
following remarks : 

‘Buddhism strikes the historian of religions by two quite extraordi- 
nary features. First of all, it places man above god. Man can reach 
the highest position, far above the position of a god, by his own effort 
without the intervention of a divine power. Mhe gods abide in heaven, 
they constitute a divine world (deva-lok«), but the Superman, the 
Buddha, stands far above all worlds, he is lokottava. At the same time, 
this man, who by his own exertion can attain so high a position, is 
deprived of a Soul. Tor it is most emphatically’ and repeatedly stated, 
that the Soul does not exist, neither the Soul, nor the Self (tman), nor 
the Ego (aliamkára), nor the personality, the individual (pudyala), nor 
the'living being (jiva), nor even man (manusya). All these are mere 
names, names of unreality, imagined phantoms, Man does not exist! 
Buddhism is anátma-vàda, pudgala-nairdtmya. Atheism, the denial of 
God, should not so much strike the Indian scholars as it strikes the 
European, for the most orthodox system. of Indian philosophy, the 
Mimamsa, is also atheistic (anésvara-vdda). But, the denial of the 
reality of man and at the same time the worship of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas who are men, not gods, is a à puzzle to the Indian historian just 
as it is to the European. 

Mr. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya proposes a very simple solution of 
the puzzle. According to him Buddha, like all his predecessors, the 
sages of the Upanisads, was willing “to extinguish desire." 
He does not tell us what desires Buddha strived to extinguish, he says 
desire in general, all desires, whatsoever they should be (p. 64). Now, 


what is the object most desired; asks our author, and answers, it is 


E Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara, The Basic Conception of Buddhism, 
1934 (Calcutta University), 105 pages. . 
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evidently one's own life, the Self (p. 65). ‘‘Offer the kingdom, of heaven 
and tell a man that he may accept it, but only on condition, that he shall 
give up his life. Certainly he would not accept the offer’? (ibid.). 
_ It is also evident, thinks our author, that by extinguishiag the Self 
all desires will be co ipso completely extinguished. For neither will 
there be any persons who could desire, nor will there be any objects which 
could be desired. This the author states in an unambiguous manner, 
he says, “thus there being neither the subject nox the object there is.no : 
100m for desire to come forth" (p. 74). A more ‘radical extinction 
of desire can hardly be iniaginedd 

Such a drastic solution of the puzzle has the merit of simplicity, but 
I do not think it will find many believers. The author will probably be 
quite astonished to know that even if his experimentum. crucis be realized 
and no subject at all be in existence, tliis does not at all mean that there 
will be no. objects aud no desires. For although there is in Buddhism. 
no subject, there is plenty of objects desired. The objects, like every- 
where, are divided in Buddhisny in those that are desired (upadeya) and 
those that are not desired (heya). There is a whole class of objects 
` termed “andsrava-dharma’?’ which are never heya. Nirvāņa is not heya, 
the Path (marga) and its various divisions is not heya, bub wpadeya. 
Notwithstanding the circumstance, that there are seemingly no persons 
who could desire them, the desired objects exist nevertheless. The 
desires which Buddha wished to extinguish are Mesas i.e., “‘oppressors,”’ 
bad desires. Buddhism is a doctrine “af defilement and purification" 
(sémklesa-vyavadaniko dharmah), a doctrine of defilement by bad . 
desires, and of purification by good desires. In the early history of Bud- 
' dhism there are some instances, in which the aim. of Buddhism bas been 
misunderstood just as Mr. Bhattacharya misunderstands it. There have 
been, some religious men who committed suicide. - They thought thus to 
*pull down the very foundation of desire" (p. 70). .But they were 
condemned by the church, and suicide was declared to be a crime equal 
to i assassination. The author says (p.. 74),—‘‘desire, the. cessa- 
tion of which is sought for naturally requires for its very 
being both a subject and an object. Therefore while by pudgala- 
nairātmya its subject is denied, it is dharma-nairatmya that removes its 


abject.” 
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To this we must object first of all that pudgalanairdimya is Hina- 
yana and dharma-nairatmya is Mahayana. Buddhism existed seven . 
centuries without dharma-nairatmya at all and continues to exist till 
now without it in Ceylon and other countries, | 

The argument of the author gives an eloquent demonstration of the 
fact that it is impossible to treat such problems as the basic conception 
of Buddhism in ignoring all results of modern research? and in 
forgetting the existence of history. 
~ Moreover the argument which to our author seems so strong and so 
self-evident,—the argument namely that if there is neither subject nor 
~ object there can be no desires—ig strong only in common life and in 
realistic systems, it has no strength in an idealistic system. 

Thirdly, the argument that ‘‘desire naturally requires for its very 
being both subject and object" is contradictorily opposed, to what 
Buddhism has always preached. It is a “natural” argument only in 
everyday life, but not in philosophy, still less in Buddhism. ‘The basic 
conception of Buddhism is perhaps exactly the contrary of what, Mr. 
Bhattacharya thinks it to be. For it is most clearly stated and repeated 
almost in every Buddhist work ‘‘asti karma, asti phalam kürakas tu 
nopalabhyate.”’ ‘‘Action exists, and their results” (i.e., attaining the 
desirable ‘and avoiding the undesirable) “exist also, but the man who 
perpetrates these actions does not ex ist." That does not mean 
that he does not exist for the man in the street, but he dves not exist 
in Buddhist philosophy, as well as in all those great European systems 
of philosophy, which doubted or denied personal identity. 

What then exists if man does not exist? 


The same text unswers ''kárakas tu nopalabhy gate. . ....... nuin 


9 The latest productions of European research'in the field of märga are, a 
master-work of Prof. L, de La Vallée Poussin, La Morale Boudd- 
hique (Paris, 1997) conéerned mainly: with’ Hinayana,’ and. Dr. B. 
Obermillor's Doctrine of Prajfiaparamità (Acta Orientalia, Xl) con- 
cerned exclusively with Mahayana. Although the: author treats Buddhism 
mainly as mérga, these two very rich sources of information have apparently com- 
pletely escaped his attention. Dr, E. Obermiller is at present issuing a further 
work on the same subject, viz. Analysis ‘of the Abhisamayalamkàra (Calcutta 
Oriental Series). t f RAM" cm i 
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dharma-sahketát." The dharma-theory exists. And ‘what is the 


"dharma-theory? It is causality. “‘tatréyam dhiurma-sanketo yad uta 


asmin sati idam bhavatiti..’? The two central conceptions of. Buddhism 
ate dharma and pratitya-samutpáda. The dharma is an Element of 
reality, pratitya-samutpada is the causality inherent in these Elements. 
The one implies the other, an Elementisa causally connect- 
ed Element. There are in Buddhism at least three different concep- 
tions of dharma as well as of pratitya-samutpada: (Cf. my Buddhist 
Logic, I, p. 184.) ] 

* It is exceedingly important to realize the full compass and all the 
implications of the principle that the dharmas alone exist, but not the 
dharmin and consequently not the man. The overwhelming importance 
of this principle has escaped the attention of our author. Therefore his 


: work, notwithstanding all its other merits, must be considered as a. 
` failure to solve the puzzle of Buddhism. It is clear that we must look 


for a solution of that puzzle in another direction. We must fully 
realize the fact that Buddhism always has been not only a religion, but 
also a system of philosophy. It is jidnamdrga. 

We thus come to the problem of the basic conception of Buddhism 
as a problem of philosophy. (We will look for it not in the emotional 


or religious field, but in the field of ontology. This philosophic basis 
. of Buddhism however has several times changed. It is Pluralism in 


Hinayàna, Monism in Mahàyàna, Relativism in the eu 
and Idealism in the Yovacara school. 

We thus must turn our attention not only to philosophy, but also 
to history. 

When the author posits the problem of a ''basic" conception of 
Buddhism, he apparently seeks after a conception which is never chang- 
ed and is to be found as the basis of every historical or even modern 
form of Buddhism’. 

He therefore indiscriminately wanders through all sources acces- 
sible to him which go under the general stamp of some kind of 
Buddhism, and seeks to extract the general conception lying at their 
bottom. Historical treatment is quite foreign to him, unless we hold 
for such treatment the views expressed on pp. 1-10, where we find 
very interesting considerations on the store of ideas of the Vedic age 
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‘out of which Buddhism arose. This want of historical ae ent inside 
Buddhism, this treatment of all- Buddhist literature en plead is a great 
defect of the otherwise very interesting work. 

The want of an historical point of view makes the author recoil . 
in astonishment pefore three quite . contradicting statements. Being 
glibe assertions regarding all existing things, those statements bear 
the: unmistakable stamp of being intended as basic (p. 38). The one 
says ‘‘everything exists" (sarvam astt), the other maintains “nothing 
exists" (sarvdm fünyam), the third asserts “mind only exists" 
(vijfiàna-màtram. asti). The author tries to find some solution in patch- 
ing together these quite contradictory ‘assertions. But he fails. By 
themselves these views. are exclusive of one another, and cannot be re- 
` eoneiled unless.treated historically. There is absolutely no hope to. 
develop them out of the principle of desire-extinetion. But historically 
we find that there are three kinds of Buddhism, the one maintaining 
that Fevers thii exists,” the gener that "nothing one and the third 
that ‘‘all things are mind only." 

These are the celebrated “‘three swingings of the law” as stated by: 
the Tibetan historian, the first, the middle and the last we would tell, 
the three periods in the development of Buddhist philosophy, the first 
- which arose in ancient Magadha in the sixth century B. C., and sil) 
exists in Ceylon and in Burma, the second which arose in the last 
centuries B.C. in the Andhra country and was given a definite formula- 
tion by Nagarjuna in the second century A.C., and the third whicli 
seems. to have arisen in the North-west of the same time as the second 
and was given a definite formulation by Asadga of Peshwar in the fourth’ 
century A.D. 

But bow is it that these three quite different. basic conceptions are 
all included in the general pale of Buddhism? Is there or is there not 
a conception still more basic which could serve ds a starting point for 
all ‘them? © 

Yes, there is such a Se catia: The author rightly points to the 

connection of anátman as the basic of all the forms of Budhdiam. This 


is a conception which hy itself needs not to he exclusively Buddhistic* 


3 Ct. below. 


1.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1934 l ; 17 
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but: it is the basic in the sense of a starting noid froy 





cal development began and which has produced 
Buddhism at the beginning is unātma-vāda, the 


This is\ Ww 


no-Self as the author translates the term. 


_ art: 
which all the later variety of theories developed an\ E 


at the basis of that form of Buddhism which preva 


Burma, but which, according to the method of our ‘a 


‘constant basis of all the forms of Buddhism. l 


Now what really means “no-Soul”’. (anata)? And di x come i 
that ‘no-Soul’’ is the common basis of the three conflicting statements, 
"all exists,” ‘nothing. exists," “mind: only exists"? It seems very diffi- 
cult, even quite impossible, **to develop them out of ''no-Soul" and 
still more difficult to identify them with it. Moreover it is not at all 
true that all Buddhists believe in‘no-Soul. For it would be very str 'ange 
if “no-Soul” had become the creed of almost all Asia. If it is not the 
creed of its mother country India, it is the creed of Tibet, Mongolia, 
China, Corea and Japan. They have burrowed it from India and if 
Vedanta be regarded ay the fundamental creed of India at present, we 


‘lave the testimony of S$rzharsa that Vedanta does not differ, in 


principle from Mádhyamika.* That means that it is also allied to 
Buddhism. The puzzle is great! The simple sohta proposed by 
Mr. Bhattacharya will not help us. 

We must distinguish between Buddhism as a religion and 


Buddhism as a philosophy. 


Tradition, which we have no reason to disbelieve, maintains that 


. Buddha himself had recourse to a double language. To the simple man 


he preached morality, to the educated men he taught philosophy. 
Buddhism has conquered the people of India. and of almost all Asia by 
its noble and lofty moral ideals, and not. by its no-Soul philosophy. 

The religious masses in all Buddhist countries hardly have any idea 


of professing a no-Soul religion. They probably would be very much 


astonished if they were told that their religion is a no-Soul religion, 


4 Cf. Khandana- khanda-khiüdya, pp. 19-and 29 (Chowk 
Madhyamikāädi-vāägvyacahārāņām srarāpāpalāpa na sakynte, 
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just as some amature lady-scholirs in Europe are astonished and un- 
willing to admit that Buddha preached no-Soul. 

I therefore think.that our author is on the wrong way, if he wishes 
to solve the puzzle of no-Soul without either making a difference bet- 
-ween religion and philosophy or between the different periods of 
Buddhist philosophy. The principle of no-Soul bas an altogether 
different meaning. ‘Grammatically and logically it can mean either 
no-Soul or non-Soul5 In the first case the term represents a simple 
negation (prasajya-pratisedha), in the second it is a qualified negation 
(paryuddsa=apoha) i.e.-a negation which contains igt alone its negu- 
tive part, but also its positive counterpart. ^ This positive counterpart 
is a positive assertion of those things w hieh a re th e non- 
Soul. 

Our author evidently’ conceives uo-Soul as a simple negation 
(prasajya-pratisedha) whose aim it is to’ “pull down the ‘very foundation 
of desire" and to create a condition where there is neither subject nor 
object. 

However c on the other view, the puryuddsa view, the term anat nan 
means the real existence of all things except the Soul. We 
now understand the meaning of the first of the three dictums in which 
ihe basic conception of Buddhism has been expressed, “all exists." It 
means that all elements even the past and the NE the subtle and 
the visible, all exist, except t he Soul. 

How are these all. really existing things called? They are called 
dharmas. What does the term drarma mean? It means “quality.” 
‘The qualities exist, but not the- substances (dharmin), not the posses- 
sors of these qualities, not the káraka. The Soul is supposed to be a 
thinking substance. This substance, according to Buddhism, does not 
exist, but its supposed qualities, the mental pheuomena, all really exist. 

Which are they? They are first of all consciousness, pure conscious- 
ness (vijfüna). Nobody can deny its reality. Next to consciousness 


nobody can deny will (cetuna? — samshára), Presentations (samjid) 


5 Cf. Aristotle's distinction between ‘non est homo justus” and “ est homo 
non-justus.”” l É s 

6 Cf. my Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 23. 

T The author is very gravely mistaken when he on P. 48 assumes that citta 
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"or separate ideas are dharmas, nobody can deny their existence. 
There are finally feelings (vedana), the feelings of plessure and pain, 
no one will deny their reality. We thus have a classification of all 
mental phenomena in four groups (skandhas), but there is no-Soul, no 
thinking substance among them. The author quotes (pp. 63-70) the 
very eloquent and precise statement of this theory in the Benares ser- 
mon by Buddha himself. Buddha goes through all the Elements of 
body and-mind and finds in them only these Elements, but no possessor 
of the Elements, no ligo, no Soul. This sermon and this quotatiou 
should have suggested to the author the right meaning of the. term 
no-Soul, but he seems to have kept past its real import and discovered 
here the mere repudiation of desire.? 


in Buddhism can be a synonym of cefand, Synonyms are in Buddhisni the three 
terms cittum-muno-vijfana corresponding to buddhir, upalabdhir, jiidnam of 
N. S. I. 1, 15. Both triads are contrasted as synonyms (anarthdntaram), the one 
in Buddhism, the other in Nyàya. In Buddhism they are vijüüna- skandha. But 
cetand is the foremost among sumskdras. It belongs to  samskaüra-skandha. 
Every dharma (element) can be envisaged as a samslāra (force) when it is con- 
sidered as a cause, but cetanü is samskara in the narrow sense, it is synonymous 
with karma, the driving force of the Universe. The author is also mistaken when 
he translates on p. 68 samskára as “coefficient of conscioüsness,"' for such are only 
the samskdras of the samprayukta class, but by no means those of the viprayukta 
class. Samsküra is sambhiya-kérin i.e. coóperating force or force ‘simply, since 
all forces in Buddhism are codperative, The force «Go xV is cetand 
“will.” . Of. my Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 20, 32, 100. 

8 By the bye, this classification of all mental phenomena in four groups— 
feeling, ideas, will and ‘pure sensation—is an ‘extraordinary important feature of 
all Buddhism. It does the highest credit to the philosophers who established it, 
it is in the full sense of tho term “psychology without a Soul." Tt corresponds to a 
quite modern achievement of European Science. Tt compares most favourably 
with some modern and old European attempts to arrive at a correct classification 
of mental phenomena. Such a correct classification is a very important part ‘of 
psychology and if we take the development of German psychology up to the classi- 
‘fication of Brentano, the English ones up to that of B. Russel, and French philo-_ 
sophy up to M. M. Bergson, we will be astonished to seé that India possessed 
some centuries B.C. that classification which European Philosophy arrives at only 
at a very recent date. i ste 

The main differenee’: is ind that the. Tnaian classification distinguishes 


tion or Cen (somjf-skendha - Ei cU A. aa science (W. 
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These are the mental phenomena (dharma) as only realities accord- 
ing to the no-Soul theory. What about the physical world? Taking 
` ütmà to mean substance,’ is there any substance in the physical world? 
Under the physical world we must understand our body and the exter- 
nal physical objects. Does Matter exist as a substance? No! Matter 
exists only as sensible qualities (dharmas), sense-data, not as a substance 
possessing these qualities. The substance (pradhdna) does not exist, 
but the fundamental tactile qualities—repulsion, attraction, heat and 
motion (the four mahabhitas) are the only fundamental physical fects 
which are cognizable. They are all classified as varieties of tactile 
“qualities” (sprastavya-dharma), Besides these fundamental Elements 
of Matter (mahabhiita) there are other tactile Elements, and there are 
the sense-data, e.g., the visible, auditory, olfactory and gustatory 
Elements; colour, sound, odour aud taste, but no substance, no 
Matter. Matter is pradhüna, this sterile, mute, indefinite, enduring, 
omnipresent something" which is supposed to be Matter (vastu); it 
does not exist, On the other hand the dharmaf (mental and physical) 
‘exist, they are realities, they are the Elements of the existing world. 
Existing in the world are only its Elements, mental and physical, sen- 
sations and sense-data, but no enduring substances, neither Souls, nor 
Matter. The terms dharma (Element), sat (existent), anitya (unen- 
during), /s@a (point-instant) sanskyta (causally produced), pratitya- 
samutpanna (dependently appearing) are synonyms. It is particularly 
remarkable that their meaning extends equally to mental "aswell as 
physical‘ entities. They all refer to the ultimate, simplest, ~minutest, 
subtlest Elements of existence (dharma). 

Now what is according to our author the meaning of the term 
"dharma"? It is very important to have a clear answer on this point 
since, as we have seen, andtma. (as paryuddsa) simply means the 


dharma-theory (dharma-saiketa). 


James, B. Russel etc.) doubts whether pure sensation (nirvikalpaka) can be con- 
sidered as really existing, as a separate element. The Abhidharma also maintains 
that it is samprayukta, i.e., never appearing alone. But it plays an enormous 
part in all the history. of Indian philosophy appearing there under different names, 
cf. my Buddhist Logic, I, p. 174. 

9 Cp. Madh. Vrtti, 437—4àtma-éabdo'yam svabhava-sabda-paryayah. 
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Since the autlor:does not attach due importance to this term, he 
does not dwell upon its definition, but it is clear from his occasional 
statements on pp. 75-76 that he accepts the interpretations of dharma as 
"ihing," as even “thing round us". It is time that this utterly 
wrong inierpretation should be once for all dismissed and forgotten. 
Dharma is exactly the contrary of a thing, a thing is dharmin, a dharma 
is the contrary, it is a non-thing, it. is a quality, not a substance, itis the 
negation of a substance. Substance is dharmin, but not dharma. 

* A thing and a thing “round us" first of all means such things as 


jars and cloths etc. (yhata-patádi), perhaps also such as cows and horses 


(e sva-g gavddi). But is consciousness (vijfidna) a thing? Is it a thing 


round us? ` The will (cetaná), an idea (sanjiid), a feeling (vedand)—are 
they things? But they ‘are all dharmas. Admitting the jars and 
cloths, horses and cows can be called thing, is a horse a dharma, is the 
jar a dharma? lei it once for. all be known that the jar is not a 
dharma, but an assemblage of dharmas, 

An assemblage of what dharmas? First of all, it consists of a 
patch of colour (varna), the lines of its figure (seanstlina), of matter, 
Le. the four phenomena of repulsion, cohesion, a certain temperature 
and nobility, "They are all dharmas i.e. elements of the imagined 
complex called a jar. These dharmas together constitute the jar, but 
the jar is not a dharma, because it is an assemblage of dharmas.. The 
principle that all things are assemblages of dhavmas, that they them- 


` selves are non-dharmas, spurious dharmas, that only the ultimate Ele- 


ments of the empirical things possess full reality, but not all these 
things themselves, is.at the root of all Buddhism. Tt is a fundamental 


mistake to admit that the jar is a dharma. The jar as dharmin is an 


illusion. _A man to whom this basic theory of Buddhism is not clear 


cannot. undertake it to solve the fundamental puzzle of Buddhist philo- 


ç 


10 Jt is true that a quality heing detached from every substance becomes a 
thing (vidyumanam dravyam), sui generis, or, more precisely, "something" and 
this would perhaps be an adequate translation of the term, it is vastu-matra, an 
indefinite but pure reality, the ultimate, subtlest Element of reality, implying the 
negation of samarāya, of the relation of substance to quality altogether. But 
that is a very special standpoint—yo Ai padartho vidyamānah sa sasvabharah, cf. i 
Madh, Vrtt. p- 760. cf. also my Central Conception ete.. p. 26, n. 1. 


_ 
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sophy. For not working what a dharma means, one never will arrive 
at a right comprehension’ of two other very important Buddhist terms, 
viz., the terms pratitya-samutpdada, | "dependent origination” and 
samshira (=sambhiya-haritva), “co-operative production." Dharmas 
are infra-atomic minutest, very subtle, separate momentary unities of 


" which ide held together not by inhereuce iu a substance, but 


energy, 
by causal laws, laws of dependent origination. *'Dependent origination” 

means origination of dharmas. Since every dharma (except the three 
eternal ones) is produced by a combination of several dharmas in the 
preceding moment, it is called samskrta i.e. **co-operatively produced.” 
Every dharma is samskrta as a a olia and samskára as a cause. With- 
out knowing what a dharma is; it is quite impossible to have a correct 
and adequate idea of what pratitya-samutpáda and samskāra are in 

early Buddhism. . 

In the later periods the meaning of these three fundamental fens 
has shifted, but shifted simultaneously in a parallel change. When 
the meaning of dharma in the Madhyamika school has changed, the 
meaning of pratitya-samutpada aud of samskira has also changed. 
The same happened in the Yogücára school. 

Thus the basic conception of Buddhist philosophy is anātma, but 
anátma in the sense of reality of all dharmas among which no ātman is 
to be found. Buddhism is a system of philosophic Pluralism, andéma- 
vada means at the beginning the same as sur rástiv ada, the reality of all 
Elements (dharmas among which no-Soul and no substance, no things 
are to be found, itis a pluralistic and realistic psychology without a Soul; 
anátma-váda, sarvasti-vada, dharma-vada or dharma-sanketa means the 
same. It is also synonymous with pratitya-sam utpáda-váda or samskara- 
Ada, because every dharma can be a samskära and is partitya- 
samatpanna. 


We thus can consider the tóllosiüg e expressions as synonymous and 


11 Since the four mah@-bhitas are not substances but forces (repulsion. 
attraction, heat and motion) it is clear that the Buddhist atoms cannot be like 
the atoms of the Vaifesikas, absolutely hard and indivisible particles of matter. 
The samghata-paramanu although consisting of 8 parts is not larger or heavier 
than the simple one, just as a needle will not become heavier if it becomes hot. i.e. 
if ‘atoms’ of the element hent are added to it or get intensified in it. 
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referring to the basic conception of Buddhism: andtma-vada=dharma- 
vada = dharmata = dharma-sarketa = pratitya-samutpada-vada = 
samshara-vada= sangháta-vàda — bauddha-matam. i 

` Whosoeven wishes to translate dharma in whatsoever a language 
must choose a phrase which would imply (i) plurality (senghata) and (ii) 
.denial of substance. The term “‘thing’’ misses the point because it impliés-. 
rather the assertion by no means the denial of dharmin. Moreover, and 
this i8 the main, point, it must be.applicable to the physical as well as to 
the mental domain. The term ‘‘element’’ seems to me preferable, al-. 


though of course it is also not.quite free from defects.” 


Basic ideas of Samkhya and Buddhism compared 


We will perhaps better, understand the basic ideas of Buddhism if 
we compare them with the rene of the Samkhya system. The 
difference between them ‘is £ reat ; but there is unquestionably a family 
likeness. Just as every emplie thing or every living being, accord- 
ing to Sàmkhya, is an assemblage of ‘minutest, infra-atomic Elements, 
more forces than substances, which are called ‘‘qualities’’ (guna), just 
so in Buddhism the empirical things and living beings are assemblages 
of momentary infra-atomic, very subtle unities or forces, which are also 
called “qualities”. (dharmas). l 
. . It is a fundamental feature of the Indian mind in general and a 
firm tradition of all Indian science to be always on the search: after 
invisible, subtlest, infra-atomic, dynamical elements or forces, whose 
operation produces the visible phenomena of our experience. 

` ‘What are the so-called ''oppressors" or klesas. Are they really 
oldest Indiam science? Are they really ‘‘wind, bile and phlegm’ as 


12 Prof, H. Jacobi has rallied to the translation of the term dharma as 
an “element of existence," ‘‘Seins element," cf. his Trimsiki-vijfiapti ‘‘uber- 
setzt von Hermann Jacobi (Stuttgart, 1932). Prof. S ylvain Lèvi’s 
rendering of dharma as “essence” (cf. Matériaux Vijñaptimātra, Paris 1932) is not 
very much different, it hits the right point, namely that it is dharma as opposed 
to dharmin. Remains it for Frenchmen to decide whether such expressions as ''les 
essences de la cruche” or “les essences de la personalité" would be found.equally 
convenient phrasing. We want a term that would be equally applicable to the 
mental as well as to the physical domain 'and would express plurality. 
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vita-pitta-kapha axe often translated? Thiese are only seen veal names 
for very subtle infra-atomic three forces whose.equipoise produces health. 
What are the four ‘‘Great Elements" of Matter? Are they really 


. what their names imply: earth, water, fire and air? "They are the forces 


of repulsion; attraction, heat and mobility, each’ of- them some subtlest 
energy manifested in tactile phenomena. mE 

What are the elements of grammar? There are invisible suffixes, 
the so-called kvip&, which are active forces forming words. 

What are the dharma-dharman or karma which is even called 
adrsta? It is an invisible force of our former deeds. - 

What are the so-called ''oppressors" or Alesas. Are they really 
“love, hatred and infatuation,” ag they usually are translated or are 
they. something quite different? One must consider that the extinction 
of klesas not only makes a man dispassionate, but converts him into a 
"Buddha, hence it converts phenomenal life into the absolute. The ` 
samklegas are the 12 nidanas" or phenomenal life as contrasted with the 
absolute.and produced by transcendental illusion ‘(avidya= mukhgà 
bhrantih). The Alea are therefore transcendental forces creating; and 
controlling phenomenal life (samsdra). 

What are the günas' of the Samkhya iie: Are they really’ 

‘goodness,’ ‘passion’ and ‘darkness’ ag sattva, rajas and tamas,are some- 
times translated ? They - ave infra-atomic quanta of three different 
energies whose interplay produces the phenomenal world, both physical 
and mental. . 

Now what are the dharmas of the Buddhists? As already stated 
dharma means the-same us guna i.e. quality. 14 What is hidden under 
this designation? There ig no mystery, the whole catalogue containing 
75 items is pr esented to you. Whey first of all ‘are 5  sense-organs, 5 
corresponding categories of sense-data and that is all for the. physical 
world. k No mysterious. Matter! For the mental world there is cons-. 


_ ciodsness as pure consciousnóss and corresponding to-it mental pheno- 


13 Of. Madhyautav, p. 29 f. (ed..Tucel), - 
oO k This meaning has been established by Dr. B. Seal in his Positive 
Sciences of the Hendus eed É 
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mena, ideas, feelings, will and different kinds of emotions or mental 
forces (samprayultu-samshara), their list contains. 46 items. 

There are other forces which are general, neither physical nor 
mental (rüpa-citta-viprayukta-samskára), e.g. the forces of preduction 
and destruction applicable to^both. spheres. They are therefore neither 

specially mental nor specially physical, but general. Their list con- ` 
"ains 14 items. | Space  (üküsd) is a dharma, Time, however, 

ds not a dharma. What does it mean ‘that. dt is uot u dharma? 

It ‘means that it'does not exist. Duration does nt exist. "lime is past, 
. present and future. The past does not exist, because it is past. The 

future does not exist, because it is future. Remains the present moment 
"Which alone exists, but it also does notexist separately fromthe 

thing existing at that tnoment. ‘A dharma-is a separate (prthag) thing, | 
a Thing-in-itself (svalakgana). Thus Space, as „empty: space, is a 

dharma, but time is not. . The- fell catalogue of dharmas contains. T5 
` items in the Saryästivāda. school; i 

They are alone the dhari 
ought to be no mystery. Th 





s ‘there i is appari no mystery, there ` 
"SR jó mnjotery .comes from the fact that the ' 
dharmas are physical and: meníal at the same time just as the gunas 
of the Sàmkhyas, they are the ultimately real. "Their synonym is the 
veal (sat). The real lying at the bottom of every phenomenon, 
whether physical or mental, is a. dharma ‘and this is a mystery! 
Sthiramati says that im Hinayàua a .dharma is the ultimate 
reality (parinigpanna).5 V &subandhu Tecor "ding the controver- 
, sies, which raged in the schools on the problem of the essence of dharmas, 
Says that they are something very deep or subtle.!* They are also infra- 
‘atomic, dynamic unities of forces or Elements, whose inter-depen- - 
dence according to casual laws (pratitya-samutpada) constitutes the 
illusive objects of our phenomenal life." Samkhya admits besides the . 
. moving gunas a motionless (niskriya) Soul. This Soul is degraded in - 
Buddhism, it is converted into simple consciousness (vijfiána) which is | 
also a dharma, an Element having the same sense as all other Elements. 
- In Buddhism as well ag in’ Sümkhya the human personality consists, of 





-15 Madhyāhtav., 'p, 27. (ed. Tuecl), C 0 77 I6 “Ab. Koga, V. 27. 
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an. infinite number of point-instants of gtmas or dharmas which are 
held together: in Sümkhya by a pervading Matter (pradhána) ‘and an 
eternal Soul in Buddhism exclusively: by casual laws (pratitya-samut- 
pada). f l 

Tke individual, T to Samkhya, consists of a Soul envelop- 


ed for the time of sumsdra in Matter, which consists of eternally moving 


~ minutest elements (gunas) of three different kinds. “The process of the. 


Deliverance of the Soul fiom the embracement: of Matter consists in the 
gradual purification and pacification of the yunas through knowledge. 
. When, absolute knowledge is attained, the Soul alone remains in its 
genuine purity and freedom. 

The Buddhist cónception of an indiidudl can be imagined as a 
large circle filled with point-instants of different kinds. "Inxide the 
large circle of point-instants united by causality, there is no Soul, but 
a small island filled with anasrara-dherme, or Elements which are eter- 
nally tranquilised, motionless and pure. They never will be sullied by 
passion and turmoil. . 

As long as tlhe process of purification from desire goes on, the turm- 
oil of moving Elements gradually subsides and gets pacified, Finally 
all will become.andsrava. Nirvana will be attained. 

In both systems, as we have seen, phenomenal life is represented, as 
u bondage and as & beginningless commotion of minutest infra-atomic 
particles charged with some energy. In both systems the theory of 
salvation offers many points of similarity. In both systems there is, at 
the bottom of every personal life an element of purity which is con- 
cealed and enveloped by the commotion of the impurity of phenomenal 
life. In both. systems this life is regarded as a burden (dulikha) and 


liberation fron, it is the aim’ of the doctrine. In both systems this:is 


- expressed i in. the formula of the “four principles of the saint. (catvari 


"áryasatyáni). Remaining faithful to its - pluralistie principles, 


- 7 Buddhism has replaced tlie pure Soul of the Süámkhya by a plur ality of 


n 


pure ‘elements (anāsrava-dharmaj ‘and by ‘a complete extinction 
(ntrodha) of all life in Nirvàna. . The annexed chart, can to a certain 
degree represent the comparative outlook of both systems very. 


far irom being ‘“‘things,” -stilt less the things ‘‘round us,"'as jars, 


cows and horses etc., and the dharmas are something ‘“‘very deep’’, some- 
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thing “inexplicable,” something transcendental, the ultimate reality . 
that can be ‘ase eviained by philosophic ‘analysis. They can be charac- ` 
terized just as the gunas of the Sümkhyas, are characterized in an old. 
document,!* “their üliimate reality nondi the domain of the sen- 

sible; the objects which are UN in the domain of the sensible are 

Illusion, 2 they are quite in one.’ 


In Mabayana >“ the ultimate reality which banscends ilis domain 


"of the sensible" is quite. different. Mahüyána is monistic, the ultimate 


reality is there called *tbarinispanna," the ultimate or perfect reality. 
‘How’ is a unity (i.e. Monism) conterted into a plurality?" asks 


Sthiramati?'and answers “plurality is mere illusion. ””?? Only for 


‘those philosophers ‘who assume that the dharmas are ultimate realities, 


. only for them, would it be a contradiction to maintain unity and plurali- | 


ty at the same time. But for those who do not assume the ultimate reality | 
of .dharmas,”* scripture must nob be interpreted in that sense.” It is clear 
from this passage that Sthiramati opposes Hinayüna and Mahayana as 
Pluralism and Monism. It is also clear that in Hinayüna the dharmas 


18 drañ-bar-mi-nus-s0 =hsad-pay-mi-nus-so, ep, Ab. Koga, I. 97, M.de 
5 5 1» T P > 


La Vallée Poussin's note in his translation and my Central Conception ete., p. 91. 


dt. 


a 9 Vyüsa-bhàasya quotes this couplet from Sastitanitra— 
sumet qui et a erg i 
ag few. sed IAA Sue di 


20° Prof. R. Garbe writing in 1892 thought it a great merit on the it 
of Prof. H. Oldenberg to have established that early Buddhism is realistic. 


' He says “‘the world of the objects is as real for Buddha as it is real for Kapila” 


(ep. Introd; to his trans. of Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi, p. 10). This would imply, 


if taken ‘literally, the reality of. objects or things, of jars and cows ete, However 


these objects are illusions (siya), Oldenberg had the right impression of the 
realism of Hinayüna as compared with the illusionism of "Mahiüyüna, but the 
dharma-theory was quite unknown to him, he confounded the reality of dharmas, 


“ie. of mere Sense-data with the reality of.things (dharmins). He did not realize 


the import ‘of the principle sarvam asti, he did not know that it refers to, the 
reality of the 12 ayatanas alone, (cp. my Central Conception ete, p. 90) and the 12: 
dyatanas are a classification of Elements alone, not of things. He did not know 
the difference between dharma-noirütmwa and pudgala-nairátmya. 


21 marae fafa x cp. Madhyänthv. ., p. 26. = 
22 tad -à (e. the ee!) TATA TARER ieiet 
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were considered as a plurality of ultimate realities, i a plurality 
of parinispanna Wlements while in Mahayana all this plurality is merged 
into one single monistic ultimate reality which alone is designated by - 
the term parinispanna and its synonyms tathata, bhatakoti, angmittal., 
par aun üt, hah, dharmadhatuh, sünyatà etc. — 
A long time since, when comparatively little was known of Buddhism, 

Professor Hermann, Jacobi made an attempi to deduce some basic’ 
Buddhist ideas out of the Samkhya system.**, He compared the tattras 
"of the Sümkhyas with the 12 nidānas of Buddhism and noticin& some 
poiuts of similarity he thought 1t possible-to deduce the latter out of the 
former. This attempt, in the form in which it was initially proposed, 
. has been dropped, but it became the starting point of a long discussion 
in which a number of the leading scholars of Europe participated. 
It is now more or less generally admitted that the Sámkhya system pre- 
ceded Buddhism, in time and constitutes its philosophic basis. It is im- 
possible to speak about the basic ideas of Buddhism without comparing 
it with Samkhya ideas. According to Prof. R. Pischel*™ “theore-. 
tical Buddhism reposes entirely on Samkhya Yoga,” “it has borrowed 
_ trom Samkhya-Yog à almost everything. " “Buddha has converted. into 
a religion what his teachers had taught before as a philosophy." Prof. 
H.Oldenbesg who at first was unwilling to admit so powerful 
` an influence, accepted later on this opinion in a more moderate form. 
The thought that “we have ample right to call Simkhya that. doctrine 
which appears as the remote, if. not the nearest, background ‘of the 
fundamental ideas of Buddhism. 25 Prof. R. Garbe? fully rallies 
to this opinion and lays stress upon the fact that Sümkhya preceded 
Buddhism notin the shape of detac shed ideas, but as a complete, closed 


system, He enumer Mas seven i points. of detail where. the similarity seems 


93 Der Ursprung des Buddhismus’ aus dem Samkhya-Yoga, gött, Nachrichten, 
` 1896, pp. 1 ff., continued in a further article ‘‘Ueber das Verhiltniss der Buddhis- 
E Philosophie zum Sāmkhya-Yoga und die Bedentung der Nidana, ZDMG., 
9, 1#. . . 
24 Leheen, u. Tchro des Buddha, seconded: by T, ü ders, pp. 22, 02, 65, 
67, 69, 75. : 
. 9b Dio Lehre der upanishaden’ u. die Aufünge ru MD (1915), p. 318. 
26 Dic S&mkhya Philosophie, 2 (nd) ed. p. 10. 
27 Der Mondshein der Samkhya Wahrheit (München, 1892) pp: 9-10. 
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to him quite ‘convincing. Under point No. 5 we meet here the andtman 
iwhich thus proves to be, in its origin, a Samkhya and-not a Buddhist 
idea, Oldenberg also makes the following remarks ; —' When Buddhism 
repeatéd dly ani constantly laid great. stress on the changing and fleet- 
ing character of the world process,—the constant change also of feel- 
"ings, ideas ote, in which no self ` (ätman, atta) is contained ;—bhis chang- 


ing life lying entirely in the domain of Non-Self;—this 


_ was a Sàmkhya doctrine." M, E. 8 enart”? assunied a still greater in- 
fluence of Samkhya on Buddhism. He however limited it to the practi- U 


cal teaching of the path to Salvation and made Buddhism more depen- 
dent on the Yoga than on Sàmkhya. He maintains that the Yoga 
shared indeed the speculative doctrines of the Simkhya, but Buddhism 
could stand, very near to Yoga without sharing its philosophy (tout en 
divergeons sur ‘les philosophimes purs). — Senart thought that 
early Buddhism was not philosophic (incapable d' im. effort de lógiqne 
suivie et consciente), but he could not think otherwise since at that time 
the dharma-theory was quite unknown to him and consequently . the 
meaning of pratitya-samautpada and ‘its contrast with, the parindmanada 
of Samkhya could not be understood. Indeed he assumed the identity 
of these theories, ' We thus have the authority of Professors J acobi, i 
Oldenberg, Pischel ard Garbe in favour of the opinion that the docirine 
of andtman; was initially a Samkhya idea.2® Later on in the run of cen- 
turies it had lost its unorthodox character. | Of course the anatma doc- 
trine is for them not much more than the fleeting and constantly chamg- 
ing character of. feelings, ideas and, notions." The dharma-theory, in’ 
its d extent, wasalso completely unknown to: them and the meaning of 


` 98 Bouddhisme et ‘Yoga, in Revue do P histoire des pr v. 42, 1900, 


pp. 345 ff, 


29 It means in Samkhya just as it means in Buddhism exactly the same, namely 


“everything except the Soul,” itisa pur yudüsa-negation, an affirmation ` 


of the reality of the non-soul; MP exists, i.e. changes and lives, belongs 
to the domain of the non- Soul, ‘das alles jenes Pliessen ganz und gar im Bereich 
des Nicht-Selbest verläuft” (Oldenber g, Buddha,? pp. 331-832), Of course tho 
Sàmkhya System assumed a separate lifeless Soul, this Soul being nishkriya was 
rejected by the Buddhists just as they rejected akasa pradhana, time, space and 
other imagined entities, Ne 
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dharma as a teobniodl term. appeared as a riddle. Nor was the guna 
theory of Sàmkhya sufficiently understood, nay even the translation of 
the terms sattva, rujas and temas remained fluctuating and a series of 
hypotheses on their meaning and their origin, mythological-and for- 
eign, were proposed. 31 Tt seemed also a contradiction that the Hindus 
themselves should Samkhya for an eternalist doctrine (gagvata-vada). 
Indeed the Hindus assume that Samkhya is diametrically opposed to 
Buddhism. They admit the existence of two “‘radical doctrines" 
(ekanta- -daríanay in principle opposed to one another, the one maintain- 
Ang that ‘everything is eternal” (sdrvam. mityam)," the other, on the 
contrary, asserting that “everything is non-eternal barvam anityam’”’),” 
the first. is Sáàmkhya, the second is Buddhism. This contradiction disap- 
pearg when one realizes that the difference refers to the theories of cau- 
sations adopted. by each system. In Samkhya everything is eternal 
since it represents the manifestation of one eternal Matter; although 
these manifestations are eternally-changing (nitya-parinamin), they 
are eternally the same in-their material cause (havana-avasthayam).°* Yn 
Buddhism there is no eternal Matter, the Toanifestations are detached 
(pr tag) momentary dharmas, appearing in functional interdependence 
“upon one another ( Pat -semutpada) >> Thus it is that notwithstand- 


30 The first euie attempt: to understand this term was made by Mrs. 
Magdalene and Wilhem Goiger,in Pali Dharma (Munich, 1921). 

81 The gunu theory as the main or central Samkhy a doctrine has been fully 
disclosed by Dr. B. N. Seal in his “Positive Sciences of the Hindus” and by 
Prof. S. N. Dasgupta in his “Study of Pataüjali? (Calcutta, 1920) and ‘other 
, works. G 2 ` 
32 Nyüya-sütra, 1V. 1. 29. ——- 33 Ibid., 1V. 1. 95. 

34 In Samkhya virtually there 4 is no intrinsic difference among things, sarean 
 survatmakan, the change of the collocation of atoms only changes potentiality 
‘into actuality. Just as in Leibanitzen'ssystem ovety monad is the mirror of 
the universe, just so in Samkhya every point instant is ‘identical’ with the 
eternal and ubiquitous whole. Cp. Das gupta, The Study of Pataiijali, p. 79. 

85° These two opposite and contrasting theories, implying the one as the negation 
of- the other have nevertheless often been identified as long as the dharmu- 
theory was not understood. In the Yogacira, system pratitya-samut pada is retain- 
ed only by name, it has become varināma-vāđda as. is quite clear from the initial 
passage of the Triméika. The Chinese tradition is conscious of the difference and 
calls it ülaya-pratitya-samutpada, cp. Demie Y ille, in Materi taux Vijftapti- 
shatra, p. 34, but virtually it is parinama-vada, 
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ing the wimistakable affinity between the. guna-theory and the dharma- 
. theory the two systems to which they belong and in which they play 
the leading part are diametrically opposed to one another, the one being 
called Evolution (vertmdma-cada), the other Functional Interdepen- 
dence (pratitya-samutpáda- väle). Here as always thè history of philo- 
sophy evolves by contrasts. It is a general rule in the history of philo- 
Sophy that every new departure starts in opposition lo reigning, ideas, 
but at the same tine it creates ihe new on the basis of the old. Causa- 
tion as Functional Dependence (pratitya-samutpáda-váda) ds ungues- 
tionably the new. departure of Buddhism. It implies the negation of ` 
-parindma-vada, which is the Samkbya theory of Causation, asserting: 
"identity" (tadatmya). between cause and effect. The first is a-sitt- 
hdr ya-váda, the second is sat-kárga-vàda. But the dharma theory of 
the Buddhists seems only to be. a far going modificition of the guna- 
theory of the Simkhya, a modification made necessary by the change in. 
the theory of Causation, The gunas are Elements or qualities which are , 
"identical" with Matter; the dharmas are separat e 
Elements.” Whatsoever the indirect antecedents of ‘the guma-theory | 
may have been in the Upanisads or in mythology, its definite aim in 
the Sàmkhya system iy to bridge over the gulf between Mind and Matter. 
According to this theory a physical phenomenon and a mental oùe are 
equally composed out of minutest infra-atomic quanta of three different 
stuffs or forces, the Intelligence (or nervous) stuft, Mnérgy-stutt and 
Inertia-stuif, The first is predominant in a.suental phenomenon, the 
-Jastin physical oné. ‘In an idea or a feeling, e.g., ilie. nervous stuff is 
more activ e, matter or inertia is ii abeyance. Ina plant or. in a atone | 
-thë last i is predominant, the fitst-is, in abeyance. lMnergy is constantly 
being liberated and absorbed.. ‘There is therefore no stability at all, 
everything is moving and instantaneous (ksantha), But although being 
momentary flashes of instantaneous infra- atomic quanta charged with . 
some energy, the guyas and the phenomena composed by them are said, 
to be ubiquitous and eternal (vibhu, nitya). As already slated. they’ 
are ‘eternal in. their causal or potential condition (karandvasthayém) as’ 


eri 
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86 - Sarvan prthaj,. darvam - nant, na kascit’ eko bhavo- vidyate, ep. N. 
Bütra, IV, LM ee : i 
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absorbed in an eternal, primordial Malter. At that early period of . 
Iudian philosophy when . the giiictlieary; was being philosophically 
founded, it is more ‘than probable that the atomie structure of Matter 
must have been discussed.*? , It is probable that’ at that early epoch 
-there was. a division of opinion. The Jains and some pre-Vaisegika 
system joined the Materialists and began to assume indivisible atoms, 
whereas the Samkhyas and some pre-Buddhist philosophers decided for 
infinite divisibility. Although later on the Buddhists assume the exis- 
lence of atoms, they deny their indivisibility. Their atoms are there- 
fore no atoms at all, they are dharmas i.e, “qualities” absolute qualities, 
qualities without any stuff. "That the Buddhist atoms cannot be any stuff 
is a direct consequence from the character of their four fundamental 
Elements of Matter (mahü-b/vüta), Although called earth, water, fire and 
air, it is clearly stated that these are only conventional designations and 
that the four forces of repulsion, attraction, heat and motion, are meant 
by these terms. V asubandhu states that only the last of these 
names is adequate, because the Sanskrit term sumirana means both air 
and motion. Justas Berkley thought that space is presented to us 
in our sensuous experience of ‘‘resistance’’ to organic movement, just so 
the Buddhists at an early date defined matter as mainly the phenomenon 
` (resistance. of sapratighatva). At the early date Buddhism contained 
already the germs of that Idealism into which it, later on developed. 
At that. date Hinayüna or ‘Sarvastivada maintained. in general that, all 
realisable ideas must be either concrete data of sense (bahtya-dyatana) 
or concrete data of invalid consciousness (abh yantara- -ayatana). Subs- 
tance, whether Spirit or: Matter, was denied every separate reality. 
: Both categories, the inward as well as the outward data, were called 
dharmas i.e. non-substances, absolute qualities. 'This designation evi- 
dently - ‘also aimed at bridging over the gulf between Matter and Mind, 


not. however by assuming an equal composition, but by assuming their 


37 Prof. H, Jacobi (art. Atomism in ERE.) attaches much importance to 
the silence of Pali Suttas and to the denia] of atomisin by the Vedüntins, Mahàa-: 
. yünists and Simkhyas. But this denial refers to the Vaisesika, eternal atoms and 
does not refer to those systems who had a dynamic’ or’ semi-dynamie theory of 
- Matter. The tanmátras are evidently also some kind of atoms or infra-atoms. 
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parallelism, their equal status.? This psycho-physical parallelism was; 
indeed quite natural, because according to the Buddhist theory of. 
Causality (pratitya-samutpád«) there is a general parallelism between 

all elements of existence (asmin sati didam. bhevati). Moreover, in 
marked opposition to the Samkhiya | tenet "that everything is eternal, 
beeause Matter 1g. eternal, the Buddhists maintained that nothing is 
‘eternal (sarvam anityam), because substance does not exist. Existent 
are only ‘ *qualities,'" i.é. ., Tealisable data, of sensuous experience and of 
inward, consciousness (dharmas). Therefore . the terms “Element 
(dharma) and the term *'existent"". (sat) have become synonyms. Thus, 
although dharma is a general term embracing ‘both categories of data, 
assumes a separation between Mind. and Body, but only because ik 
assumes a separation between all Elements in general (sarvam. prthag), 
there is no identity between them at all, and no inherence (samavdya) 
in whatsoever a substance. The idea which the Buddhists made: 
of an Element as.an external dharma is most cleatly ‘seen from 
the manner in which they explain’ the phenomenon of acceleration in a 
falling body.*? Every body is composed of “atoms” or infra-atomic 
. quanta of -four kinds of energy i resistance, attraction, heat and motion. 
They all are present in'every body, in the same proportion, but, their 
intensity (utharsa) can be different. When a body falls, its quanta of. 
motor energy are intensified. - At every moment the falling body is: 
otherwise composed. It is clear from this that the dharmas are not 
' "things," but “elements”? of things. ; bs n 


Dharma, tlie basic conception of Buddhism. 


That the conception of. dharma i is the basic conception of Buddhism ` 
is most clearly and pregnantly: expressed by the Buddhists themselves : 
in their old credo—Ye dharvia .hetuppabhara......... This formula. 
which professedly contains the shortest statement of the essence and 
spirit of Buddhism, declares that Buddha discovered the Elements . 


g (dharma) of existence, their causal, connection (hetu= pratstya-samut-. 


'88 This psycho- physica] patie is called by Vosubandhu, Ab. Koga, I, 45 


aafaa, l 


39 Cp. Ab. Kośa, TI. 46 ang my Buddhist Logie, T. 101. 
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páda) and a method to suppress their efficiency for ever (nirodha). We 
have seen that dharma, pratitya-samutpáda and anátma are only 
different expressions of one and the same idea of philosophic pluralism 
which is also called skandha-vada, This Buddhist -credo embraces: all 
.the three varieties of Buddhism with some difference of implication. 
Generally the phrase: means—-B uddha estab lished the 
Elements (Ye dharma) which are causally pro- 
duced (hetu-ppabhava=pratitya-sumutpannd) and wh teh are 
extinguished ` (nirodha) in Nirvana. In Hinayana it implies 
that all Elements are. inter-relate d and real. That is 
ihe genuine pratitya-samutpada, Pluralism. In the Madhya- 
mika system it implies that all Elements, being interdependent, can- 
not be intrinsically real by themselves (scabhäārena), 
they ae relatively real (scabhárema ginya). This is the 
l sanyata-pratitya-samutpada or advaya-vadu, Monis m. In the 
Yogácüra- system a further implication is added, viz., ‘ all Elements 
-are relative, except one, viz. Pure consciousness | (vijñapti- 
mátratà) whioh is Absolute. This is the dluya-pratitya- 
sumutpdda, Idealism. 

‘As, to the intrinsic philosophie, value of early Buddhism, in that 
form in which it was,shaped in the school of the Sarvastivadins, 
Professor Stanislav Schayer delivers himself in the following 
words : — l ` 

“This system is by itself a very important subject of scientific, 
investigation and can be placed on the same level as 
the grast speculative systems of Greece, of 
the, Christian middle ages and of modern 
kurope.''^ D 

This testimony from an authoritative pen which. has the 
right to speak in the name of European philosuphy can be supple- 
wented-by the opinion of a man who without being a professional philo- 
sopher had nevertheless a life loug intimacy with Buddhist ideas to the 
study of which he devoted his life. . He thus summarizes the basic idea 


40 Stanislav Schayer, Ausgewählte Kapitel aus der Prasannopadü 
(Krakow, 1931), p. XII. l : E 
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of Buddhism which, we have seen, is the anátina-theory, as the pluralis- 
tie dhavma-theory but not andtana as extinguishing of. desire. 
"Buddhism, says he, ‘ ‘stands alone among the religions of India 
in ignoring the Soul. The viyoun and originality. of this new departure 
are evident from the complete isolation in which Buddhism stands in this 
respect, from all other.religious systems then éxisting in the world. And 
the very gréat difficulty which those European writers who are still steep- 
ed in aniniistic preconceptions find in appreciating or even understanding . 
‘the doctrine, may help us to realize how difficult it must have been for 


- the origination of it to take 80 decisive and so far- reaching a step in 
g: p . 


philosophy arid religion at so early a period in the history of human ' 


thought......../....DPhe doctrine of impermanence of each! and every con- 
dition, physical or mental; the absence of any abiding principle, any 
entity, any sub-stance, any “Soul”? is treated from the numerous 
points of view from which. it can be approacled,: in as many different 
Suttas,. "7 i 

We do not at all intend to minimize the importance of Buddhist 
ethics, of mdrga, of “extinguishing of desire." But this ethical doc- 
trine, if deprived from its philosophie or. ontological foundation, is 
more or less similar in many systems. The author himself lays stress 
"upon the fact that its aim is the same as the aim of the. sages of the 
Upanisads. The originality of Buddhism consists in its andtma-vada, 
aud. andtata-váda is tlie same as dharma-caida. The other name of 
| dharma-váda theory is pratitya-samutpáda-vàáda, and that of pratitya- 
sdmutpdda-vada is samskdra-vada. The terms dharma; pratitya-samut- 
pada and samskāra, if vightly interpreted, bear witness to that.powerful 
effort of the human mind which was produced early in the history of 


India and has received the name of Buddhism. 
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41. T. W Rhys Davi d», Dialogues v, LI, p. 242. 


MISCELLANY 


The Candragupta of Vamana's Kavyalankara-sutras 
The verse, viz. -" 
disd date mgA: son gar 
aA Raa: paia Ren muda, 
quoted by Vamana in the Kavyalankára-sütras to illustrate ojas has 
been believed to refer either to the Gupta emperors Candragupia 
and Samudragupta, and the Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu, or to 
ihe Mauryas Candragupta and Bindusara, and to Bindusira’s minis- 
ter Subandhu. In-this note what I wish to point out is the striking 
similarity that exists.between this verse and the third stanza of 
Candra's posthumous’ ` Iron pillar inscription at Mehrauli? On 
comparison of the two we find that . 
(a) both the verses are in the sug afea metre ; 
(b) both the verses use the adjective agam in some form or 
other. The Mehrauli inscription puts the idea in the words summr- 


went quare fre ; 

(o) "both the verses ‘are in some way. connected with Candra- 
gupta, and 

(d) both the verses are TTY 

From these agreements, it seems that these {two verses are the 
composition of one and the same poet, and that the Candragupta 
“mentioned by them is one aud the same person. The Mehrauli 
pillar inscription was most probably composed by a poet at the court 
of Candragupta’s son, and so also probably the drama containing 
the verse quoted by Vimana. The inscription was written to exalt 
‘the father of the patron, and the drama’ to sing the glories of the 
patron himself. 


Dasararira SARMA 


wea Spied sp uf mfra fut 
age a aaa quonia fas | 

. Bare sfna yaan wer faearáfe 

. Sigfasupr fret aad fears: vafe: ou 


Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 
( A Reply ) 


In the previous issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly (* ol; x3 p. 
583) Mr. Dasaratha Sarma, while criticising my-article on the ‘Origin 
. of ihe Pratihàra Dynasty" yemarks—‘‘He (D. C. Ganguly) thinks 
` that the terms Gurjaresvara, the king of Jurz, etc. do not Signify . 
the kings of the Pratihara, dynasty. But as regards this, he would. 
change his opinion on going through ihe following verse : 
Gaudendra-Vahgapati-wir jjaya-durvvidagdha-sad-Gurjjaresvaru-- 
dig-arg galatam ca jasya / nitva bhujam vihata-Màlava-v ‘aksan-artham 
svàmi tath adnyam opi ràjya-cha(pha)làni bhuhkti // (JA., vol. XII, 
p. 160, ll, 39-40). 


Herein the term Gürjarebvaro T to the Parthians king ` 


Vatsaraja,”’ 

Mr. Sarma ‘would: ‘igi. liave 'invited me to accept his view on the 
subject had he cared to go through’ the verse preceding the one he has 
quoted from the Baroda plate of Karkarája. It runs— 

| Y en aikena ca Gürjjareívara-patir yyoddhum samabhyudyatal, 
sauryya-proddhata-kandharo mrja iva ksipram digo grahitah bhit- 
asaihata-daksindpatha-mahdsémanta-cakr a (ù) yato raksam aug 
viluntya (nthya) mäna- -vibhavam Sv ivallabhzn ādarāt || ^. 

i -(Zbid, M. 33- 35) 

Here we ‘Gud one Ginniiiveoae a-pati (master of the lord of 
Gurjara), and in the next verse, which has been refeired to by Mr. 
Sarma, and which has been mentioned above, we find one Gurju- 
reévara (lord of Gurjara) According to Mr. Sarma, Gurjaresvara 
of the verse is identical with, the Partihàra Vatsarija. If we are to 

-accept it, we will have to maintain that Vatsaraja or his predecessor 


: had a pati or over- -lord. But this will not bear any examination. . 


Vatsarája. was evidently the Gurjuresvarapati. It will not be 
difficult to find out the Gurjareścara, who defeated ihe king of 
Gauda and Vanya: I have thoroughly discussed this point in my 
paper on the **History of the PUDE Country,” tu. be published in 
-this journal, 


D. C. GANGULY 


The Kaumudimahotsava and the Date of Kalidasa 


On going through the Kaumudimahotsava, one finds that ‘it con- 
tains a number of. passages parallel with those found in the works of 
Kalidasa; and the parallelism is so close that borrowing on the side 
of either Kalidasa or the authoress of the Kawmudimahotsava cannot 
be easily denied. Sometimes it is not merely the idea, but also the 
language, and the metre of the verse that has been taken over and 
utilized by the borrower in his or her works, As the drama Kaumudi- 
mahotsova has been assigned by Mr, K. P. Jayaswal to 840 A. D., 
and clear evidence of borrowing by one side or the other can, there- 
fore, be of material assistance in determining the date of our greatest 
poet, I give below some of these parallel passages. These are :— 

(à) — REF dada Wat qnmu— 
g frasana qurararamasisterfa i 
ayana aaia ufque N 
(Kaumudimahot sava, 1, 23.) 

TM — HE ANG GY ATA FTI: 

q gammai fage — 

ex feat wg «npud aaf q ggf ! 

qa a fraterne amiterat &qafi: sped N 

(Abhijfianasakuntalam, Jivananda Vidyásagara's edition, p. 17) 

Both the authors employ the {yeg metre, The sentences accom- 
panying the verses convey similar ideas, and the resemblance between 
zd fearearraatat qq: and ga fragrantia, as well as quid 
and qdHagsm is, I believe, patent toe every reader. 


(b aam :— 
vigifendsfs surqqped a: und m 
arate a gus, ftat i 
afer mee aai agafa «rfe 
TANET TTI w qune zer ou 
(Mélavikagnimitram, 1, I., Srivenkatesvara edition, p. 1) 
SWR :— 
freed sss dmn: i 
aan gard PIETRI TÈT | 
amaaa rata fafa qeaurfeavgaia 
TATA AAG THA SATA d 


(Kaumudimahotsava, 1, 1) 
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In these opening verses, both the writers employ the arya metre, 
and salute god Siva. He is styled garan: by both, and the closing 
lines express the same idea, There is no great difference between the 
meanings of qq wag amada pa: and rae eqqqug ou 
Amet femina 0 E 

(c) — aama ma eurem AfA- 
"Werne druferfinfas gg: Hata afa | 
Pasar nfererat feaa andaa 
AAA UIA mSPESHTSRT Fae: Seu, uu 
(Kawmudimahotsava, 4, 10) 
were aaf ahaha erate: à 
Qana gÀ ar er FAET: ou 
; (Meghadüta, 1. 37) 


Here both the writers use slowly moving metres, one employs the 
majestic ara, and the other aama. In the lines underlined 


above grami = wegediat, Paarl = waa, ae’ = aa and uu 
faritat is equal to afat. The difference in wording has, probably, 
been brought about by the difference in metres. 
(4) — ar afanar qd 
sr WT Werken fast wur Ahad | 
see ufq MAGA WIN: Wd aT 
aeararagaaasts fud q agaaa d 


(Kaumudimahotsava, 5, 25) 


sateen qd RA vat aa RTT | 
qR g qa wana aaa setts gu] du edt waa 1 
(Vikramorvasi, Act III, Jivananda Vidyasagara's edition, p, 79) 


The metres no doubt differ. But the remarkable similarity be- 
‘tween the ideas expressed by the two is evident to every one, 


(e) RaRa Raamaa qu seq fF 
arama agrara ai AeA | 
sharana agarad sea a efe. n 


(Kaumudimahotsava, 2, T) 
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RT o. | 
AEA TATE XT: | 
ale frpnqerrgaayay: 
feraf aAa | 
aira faaara- 
drra fa sfaarftatsfer u 


(Malavikagnimitram, 1. 12., Srivenkatesvara edition, p. 29) 
Here both the qRTÉRSERT and aqq are made to use the -words 
armaa qa: | The idea underlying the two verses is ihe same, but 
the wording has to differ, because while one verse refers to a picture, 


the other speaks of the actual presence of the hero. 


(f dram :— 
spe ufu Wet 
sefrardesragat egeta | 
exxfea 3 imdfoarfr 
afea waren i 


(Kaumudimaholsava, 4, 12) 


qafa rera ANA WERT 
- qa vata aa gfedisfa ag: | 
adam orld quuiuqd 
l qafa sarae UO p 
(Abhijñānaśākuntalam, | Act. V, Jivànanda Vidyásügara's edi- 
lion, p. 152) P |: 
The above well-known verse from the Abijüanasakuntala finds 
its counterpartin that quoted from the Kaumudimahotsava, The 


‘lines 


- e 
qui war enfa questa 
MPa arag | 
\ 

look like a much improved version of 
) ead 3 afna fee Weg | 
These passages would most probably suffice to establish the borrow- 
ing of ideas, language, and even metre, by either Kalidasa or 
the authoress of the Aaumudimahotsava, But even with these 
before us, we cannot decide | offhand the priority or posteriority 
of these writers. If the -priority of the authoress of the 


20 
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Kaumudimahotsava is established, we shall have io reject as baseless’ 
the tradition ‘that Kāldāsa flourished at the court of. Vikramaditya 
in the first century D. C. If, however, it is the priority of Kālidāsa 
thats arrived at by the comparison between ihese and other passages, 
we shall have to discard ihe iheor ry of his bheing à member of the court 
of Candragupta II. He must be eiiher prior. or anterior to 340 A. D. 
the date of composing the A aumudimaholsara He cannot he 
both, 


i 
J^. 
E 


' DASARATA Sanaa’ 


Riti and Cuna in the Agni Purana 


In an article on "The theory of Riti and Guna in the Agni Purana’ 
in yol. IX, no. 2 of the JHQ., Mr.P. C. Lahiri has made some stale- 
-ments which need examination. -a 

I. The Alankàra section in the Agni Purana is a hopelessly loose 
heaping of all sorts of ideas from this and that writer and does not 
deserve to be treated seriously as representing any systematic iradi- : 
tion. Dr. Desupposes in his. Sanskrit Poetics. that it represents a - 
systematic tradition which stands separate from that of the orthodox 
Kasmirian writers and which is followed by Bhoja, and Mr. P. C. 
Lahiri only follows him when he says in a footnote on p. 448 that 
Dhoja, along with the older Vàgbhata, is influenced by the Agni 
Purána. Itis nota Purina compiler of such a. nature that hinis at 
new paths i in special Sàstras and surely the compiler who borrows 
from Z'antravártika, Bhartrmitra,' Bharata, Dandin and Ananda, 
may well borrow from Bhoja, wile takes credit for the new Rasa 
theory propounded by him in his Srigdraprakasa. The truth there- 
fore is that the Alanküra section in the Agni Purina is definitely 
later than Bhoja, from whom, it borrowed not only the Ahankara- 
Abhimüna idea of Rasa expounded in his Sriydraprakasa and 
already referred to in his Surasvatikanphabharana, V. 1, but also 
some Sabdalankiras and other ideas. 

II. Mr. Lahiri thinks that no prominence has been given to Rasa 
by the compiler of the Alankara section of the Purana, and that Rasa 

- "has been very curiously treated às an external element of Kavya’ 
(pp. 448-49). The Alañkāra section of the Purana is spread over eleven 
chapters, chs, 837 to 347. The first chapter deals with Kavya and 
of it, as has been noted by Mr. Lahiri, the Purāņa says that Rasa 
is the life. Sl. 337/33 places Rasa above Vagvaidagdhya which can be 
said to be identical with the concept of Vakrokti as applying gener- 
ally to poetic expression as such and as a whole, The next chapter 
deals with drama. The third is completely devoted io Rasa and 
from this third chapter up to Sloka 17 of the sixth. chapter, the sub- 
ject dealt with is Rasa. lor, the fourth which speaks of Ritis and 
Vrttis, deals with Buddliyarambha Anubhavas; the fifth which is called 
gemit aaa feq, deals with Sarirarambha Anubhavas, such as 
the Alankaras of the Alumbanas in the shape of damsels, ihe glan- 
ces eic, ;and the first part of the sixth again deals with Rasa. The rest 
of the sixth, and the seventh treat of Sabdalankara and are followed 
by the eighth speaking of Arthàlankra, Chapter 343 describes 


Ew 
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Ubhayàlankàra, chapter 346, Gunas and the last chapter (347), Dosas. 
This analysis can show how the importance of Rasa is not diminished 
and how the writer has not left it less prominent. If he does not 
. mention Rasa in the definition of Kavya, Mammata and Hema- 
candra also do not mention, as Mr. Lahiri himself points out. The 
latter two cannot be mistaken as having belittled Rasa. They are 
the greatest of standard writers who have followed Ananda and 
Abhinava. Even the single line in the chapter on Kavya is impor- 


tant andarasaasts we ware sf 1 33/237. 


Again we have in 342/3:— x 


RARAS wad arem: 2 
AAA Tat ATA ST GIA di 
In the main Rasa chapter (339) it is said :— 
- aaia frat emma, a arit mfa feat ! 
If it be said that the Agni Purana deals at length with Alaù- 
Kirie. Gunas etc., the reply is that a compilation in order to be a 
full treatise, touching upon all the subjects of ‘the Sastras, has to 
treat of Alankares, Gunas etc, Do not Mammata, Hemacandra and 
Visvanitha do so ? It is only ‘such treatises ‘like the Dhva. A, of 
Ananda which establishes an original theory like Dhvani that 
cannot and does not deal with other gubjects. Lastly, I have 
not been able to find any authority iin ithe text of the Alankara 
section of the Purana for Mr. Lahiri's statement that Rasa has been 
_ treated here very curiously as an external element of Kavya. 
III. On p.449 Mr. Lahiri says that though the Purana follows . 
Bharata in holding Riti, Vrtti aud Pravrtti as Anubhivas, it differs 
from Bharata in whom these constitute Vacikabhinaya! He says :— 
“The Purana follows the same. process in the treatment of the 
Ritis, the Vrttis and the Pravrttis; but accepted though they are as 
Anubhivas they do not yet constitute Vacikabhinaya as they do in 
the treatment of Bharata. They stand for Ahàryabhinaya (842/92)... 
No doubt, Gunas, Dosas and Alamkaras come under Vacika- 
bhinaya in Bharata but none can understand how along with 
Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti also can be said to come under Vacikabhinaya 
‘in Bharata. The statement discloses a lack of understanding of 
the import of Vrtt and Pravrtti. To state briefly, Vrtti is Cesta 


1 See my article on Vrttis in JOR., Madras, vol. VI, part. 4; vol. VII, 
parts 1 and 2. 
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and Pravrtti is Vega. Riti is Vacana or speech. Says Ràjaéekhara, 
and following him Bhoja also in his Sr. Pra. : i 
qa qWRIEHRERT: saf, TATARAN aR, qaaa: fe 
(K. M., p. 9.) 
Vrtti is dramatic action as such and one of its varieties is Bharati 
which however, being speech, is the Vacikabhinaya which is examin- 
ed from the pointof view ot various Ritis. Kaiéiki Vrtti which is 
the graceful mode of action, Arabhati which is the violent mode of 
action and Sàttvati which is action of mental moods, can never be 
called Vácikàbhinaya. Similarly they can never be called Ahàáryà- 
bhinaya. It is absurd to call Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, Ahārya. 
Mr. Lahiri says: —‘‘They (Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti) stand for Aharya- 
bhinayà (342-2) which has been defined as Buddhyàrambha.......... di 
And he adds in the footnote:—''The Aharyabhinaya of the Purana 
should be distinguished from that ‘of Bharata where it has been 
explained as a rule of decoration (nepathyajo vidhi). The interpreta- 
tion given in the Purana (342/2) is not permitted by the etymology 
of the word Aharya.’’? The only saving statement here is the 
last in which the author points out that the etymology of the word 
makes it difficult for one to accept the Purina’s notion of Aharya. 
‘Aharya is invariably Nepathya, dress and make-up. No doubt, 
it forms a part of Vrtti, even as Riti forms a part of Vrtti. We find 
the graceful dress eded in the definition of the Kaisiktwrtti— 
ar agge ete. In graceful action, graceful dress also is comprehend- 
ed. Therefore Vriti and , Pravrtii are intimately elated; as 
Shakespeare also says, ‘apparel oft proclaims the man.’ As the 
Visnudharmottara says, Pravrtiis are "gefta: ,^ Aharya which 
is dress, is DPravrtti—Vesavinyaisa. These.. ‘three, Riti, Vrtti and 
Pravrtti (speech, action and dress) are all Anubhavas, and are classed 
as ga sm ara: by Bhoja in chapter XV Il of his Sriyara Prakása. 
Singabhipala also follows Bhoja. and s Says in his RAS., I, p. 64: 


ges ÀE: afama: l 
Following Bhoja’s $r. Pra. the Purina also cousiders (he three, 
Riti, Vriti and Pravrtti as -Buddhyarambhanubhava : 
aaa VW SITE  N(u) SERT FAT | 
qu Far: aa, qw Casha: d (839/53, 94.) 


| 2 "Vide JOR., M: idis vol. Vl], part. Í, pp. 49-51. 
^ 3 pp. 208 -236, vol, III, Mad. Ms.; vide also Saradatawaya who follows Bhoja. 
Bha. Pra., pp. 11-12. : 


` 
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Mr. Lahiri holds that according to the Purana, all these three 

Buddhyarambhas are Ahürya. He bases his statement on 842/2: 
amka mre AE mE: 0 
WN We FIAT: N 

This. verse does not mean that Rit, Vrtti and Pravriti, 
which are the three Buddhyàrambhas, are  Ahàrya. How can 
speech and action be two varieties of dress? One cannot 
contend that the Purana has a new theory to expound viz., 
dress means speech and action also. The last part of the verse really 
means that Pravrtti, which is one of the Buddhyarambhas, is the 
Aharyabhinaya ( geqeay fag, ur adie sufeRfat, ar serra: | ). 
Even such a clumsy text as the Agni Purana cannot mistake Aharya 
as anything but dress. Therefore neither does Bharata consider Ritis, 
Vrttis and Pravrttis as Vàcikübhinaya* nor does the Purana consider 
all these three as Aharyabhinaya, Consequently the footnote no, 6 
of Mr, Lahiri on p. 449 becomes meaningless and his emendation of 
339/54 unnecessary. How can Alüpa etc, which are twelve kinds of 
Vagirambha be Buddhyàrambha Anubhavas? Alapa etc, are not 
varieties of Buddhyàrambha. The Buddhyàrambhas are, as 339/54 
says, Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, and these form the subject-matter of. 
the next chapter (chap. 340). In chap. 339, -8ls. 44.45 begins the 
treatment of Atiubhavas: 

ad-an gfeagat eudivsmggen: | 
area Ug gai apra EÁT waa: du^ . 

Sis 16-50 describe aa ara, sis. 51-53 (first half), greg 
SUR. Sls. 53 (second half); 54 and chap. 340 describe Fea: 
attd chap, 341, as is said in its first verse, describes avium 1 These 
are all Anubhàvas and are called'Abhinayas. From the point of view 

of the four kinds of Abhinaya, these are re-distributed and the 
study of Anubhavas closes with śl. 2 of chap. 342, after which some 
general aspects of Rasa are taken up. Vagarambha is Vacika ; 
Mana-àrambha is Sattvika (Sattva - manas ; med fe ma: aaa 
says Bhoja iu his Sr. Pra., chap, XI) ; Sarirürambha. is Ahgika and 
. Pravrtti which is one of the ihree Buddhyarambhas is Ahirya, What 
about the otlier iwo Buddhyarambhas, Riti and Vrtti? Vriti pertains 


4 lt must also be pointed out here that tho conceopt of Titi is not to bo 
found in Bharata and that it arose much later. i 
5 See Bhoja. SKA., V, Sl. 40, p. 477. . 
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to all:aetion, Its first variety ‘called Bharati and the Buddhya- 
rambha called Riti are Vacikibhinaya and! are to be taken along 
_with the Vagarambhas, Alapa ete. According to the tradi- 
tional meanings, Arabhati will be Angikibhinaya, Sattvati Vrtti 
will be Sattvikibhinaya and. Kaisikt Vrtti will he all Abhinaya that 
is graceful, Buy to adopt the strict and scientific meanings 
of these al as explained in the above referred to paper on the 
Yrttis in the JOR., Saitvati will go with Sattvik’bhinaya and 
Arabhati and Kaisiki will go with all Abhinayas, forceful and grace- 
ful respectively. 

A word about chapter 340 of ihe Purina called Ritinirüpana. 


Correctly speaking, it must he called garafan, or Ufasfasata- 
freq ; for, in the foregoing chapter: maan and) qmmeg have | 
been treated and its succeeding chapter (chap, 341) treats of RR. 
As itis, it treats of not only Ritis but of Vrttis also. This is the: 
smallest chapter in the whole section and of its eleven verses, the 
first four are concerned with Ritis. Then begins a treatment of 
Vrttis. Sl. 5 enumerates the four Vrttis ; śl. 6 defines Bharati and 
up to the first half of śl. 10 we have the varieties of Bharati (ameti) 
described, Then there are two lines, one giving a short definition 
of Arabhati and the other abruptly stopping in the midst of the 
. enumeration of the varieties of Arabhati. There still remains to be 
treated the fourth variety of- Arabhati, the whole of the Kaiáiki and 
the Sāttvatī Vrttis and the whole subject of Pravrttis, Therefore 
I think that the text of the chapter as printed, is incomplete. 

IV. Mr. Lahiri says that though the Purana holds Ritis, Vritis 
and Pravrttis as Anubhavas, the Purana, unlike Bharata’s text, “is 
not explicit on the point whether these call forth Rasa." If the 
three are Anubhivas and if Anubhiva is nothing but one of the 
factors that call forth Rasa, how isthe Purina not explicit on the 
relation between Riti etc, and Rasa? 

V. In para. 2, on p.450, Mr. Lahiri says that in the scheme 
-of the Agni Purana, Gunas stand apart ‘as an absolute entity’, that 
they do not go to define Ritis and that the mM is not Dan- 
din’s funt. 


The whole of the Alankira Sástra is included in the Vacikabhi- 
naya section of the /"Váfya Šāstra which is one fourth of drama, being 
the Bharati-Vriti, This Bharati Vfttiisstudied and analysed into 
Lakganas, Gunas and Alamkaras. Closely akin to these is a composite 
‘study of the Bharati Vrttiin terms of Ritis or Margas, which was 
EE a a ata later time. Still another sudy of the Bhāratī Vrtti is 


z 
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what Bharata gives us in chapter XXIV. as.the twelve ‘Margas’® of 
the Vacikabhinaya. The expression in the shape of Alipa, Vilapa ete. 
can be examined from ihe point of view of  Laksanas, Gunas and 
Alankiras and of the Ritisof Dandin. There is little difference 
between the text of a drama and a kavya. But the Vicikabhinaya por- 
tion is often treated as kavya. All kaxya i is drama of the Bharati Vrtti, 
That qmm and the realm of fimi ni: are identical and that the 
Ritis as pointed out in a study of a drama’s Vacikabhinaya are iden- 
tical with the Ritis pointed out in a kàvya will he plain on a perusal 
of Singabhüpàla's treatment of Ritis in his RAS. 

The question of what things constitute the differentia of the 
‘various Ritis is too big to be taken up here. T have tackled the prob- 
lem in two papers of mine on the ‘History of Gunas’ and ‘Riti and 
style.’ In the third instalment of my paper on Vritis in the JOR., 
VIT. 2, Jave pointed out some facts which are relevant to this 
discussion. An analysis of Dandin’s Gunas show the existence in 
them of such things as Alanküra, Samisa and metaphorical usage, 
According to Rudrata the Ritis are Samisa Jatis.. Vaidarbhi.is the 
collocation with no compound while the compounded collocation, accor- 
ding to the number of words compounded, produces the DPàfücali, the 
Latiya or the Gaudi. Another line of thought shows us the develop- 
ment of Ritis as Anuprása Jatis, varieties of Vrttyanuprüsa. These 
appear in Bhimaha, are clearly formulated in Udbhata’s KASS., 
and are called merely Vritis by Ananda, By the time we reach 
Mammata the three Vrttyanuprüsa Jatis become identical with the 
three Ritis,viz., Vaidarbhi, Paficili and Gaudi, This lights up the early 
history of Riti and in Dandin’s treatment of it we find all these ideas. 
For, what is Dandin’s Samadhi Guna, if it is not metaphorical usage? 
What is Ojas, if it is not the Samāsa on the basis of which Rudrata 


6 wa nig fafeer: aaaf: à 
*trexqegu fafesr: gafan RAR: di 
AATA TATA x x x 
x. 
as qni fg fafa d u 
N, S., XXIV, 49-57, 

Here, if one wants verbal identity in the shape of the word Marga, one can have 
it but much value is not attached to this fact that Vilüpa etc. are also called 
Margas. Any way such oecurrence of the word Maga in Bharata is to be noted | 
by one interested in the history of Marga as it is applied as a synonym of Riti. 


9 
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defines the Ritis? Again, what is the first Sabda variety of Dandin's 
Madhurya except the sweetness born of Anuprasa, on the basis of 
which Sabdalankara, three Vrttis are born and which eventually get 
identified with the three Ritis? (Dandin, I, 51-58). As a matter of fact, 
the subject of Anuprasa is dealt with by Dandin only in chapter las 
.comprehended in his Madhurya Guna of one variety pertaining to 
Sabda (for, of the other Madhurya of Agràmytà, we have the two 
sub-divisions of Sabda and Artha) and not in the chapter on Sabda- 
lankara, a fact which has misled Mr. K. S. Ramaswamy Sastriar’ tosay 
that Anuprása Sabdalankara is absent in Dandin, Even Yamaka is 
touched here by Dandin but is left out for special treatmentin the Sab- 
, dalankara section, And what is this Sabda Madhurya of Dandin, viz. 
Anuprasa except Sabdalankara ? When we come to Vamana, we have 
even Rasa coming in as constituting the. Guna of: Kanti of Artha, 
in the study of Riti. Therefore no be said simply and naively 
that some absolute entity called\ Guna, which is quite different 
from Alankara etc. defines Riti in Dandin or that other writers and 
their definitions of Ritis in other words and other ways differ wholly 
from Dandin's. : 

The Agni Purana borrows its definitions of the Ritis from. Bhoja, 
(chapter XVII, on Anubhavas, in the Sr. Pra.), where Bhoja himself 
borrows from Rajasekhara, Later than these, Bahurüpa Misra, in 

' his commentary on the Dasaripaka (Mad.Ms.) reproduces these defini- : 
tions of the Ritis with the mention of Bhoja's name. The Kavya 
Mimàmsà says : 

l. ama, AINAT anhe g at AAN 


2. —qa— iani, gagi, STAT a a AT TY fifa: ıı (p.9). 

3. qa enaga, Bee ara STE AT Jit eR 1 (p.9). 

To these three, Bhoja adds the fourth Làtiyà which the Purana 
takes. In the above definitions of the three Ritis, three factors count 
—Samiasa, Anuprasa and Yaugika or Aupacárika-prayoga. Of 
these, Samása (of Rudrata’s Ritis) is the Guna of Ojas; Anuprisa (of 
the Vrttis which are finally identified with the three Ritis) is one of 
the two kinds of gezargy of Dandin; and Upacára mentioned by 
Rajasekhara is Dandin’s Samadhi, metaphorical expression, personi- 
fication etc. There is however no trace of Yoga Yrttiasa part of the 


7 See his Sanskrit Introduction to his edition of Udbhata’s KASS., with 
Tilaka's'commentary in the Gnek. series (p. 19). ] i 
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laksana of Riti in Dandin. Dandin also has said that Vaidarbhi has 
a kind of Anuprasa, has something like emamaa ; for it is a discri- 
minate employer of such varieties as uaa and that it is Gaudi 
which loves Anuprása as such and Samāsa as such, The Vaidarbhi of 
Dandin algo has little or no compound. This Bhoja follows in the Anu- 
bhava-chapter in his Sy. Pra. (chapter XVII) and the Agni Purana 
borrows from him when it says that -> 

]. Paficali is TRT, agt and gafar, 

2. Gaudiya is dt fàagr and aaa, 

3. ooa is SERIE agf: ga or wes, erfesitaenaew at 
and wafer, a 

4, Latiya is eae ear and aTfafauer (Sls. 2- 4. 

Bhoja’s definitions are as follows: 

l. aq mR a,  wrrRgrsed, TUSCE. magmana, 
ameter aa: ar arama a 

9. aq aAa, Repi, magna, nargmnaAfir, 
areferrrnl qu, ar deter | i 

3. aa NARS, AAGE, umane, enmana, darah- 
Wq aa, wr aoi | 

A aq fani, wefupanaed, TETINAT, emet, 
EE WE, WI aT | 
(Mad. Ms., chapter XVII, vol, TII, pp. 212-6). 

The word Vigraha in the Agni Purana stands for Sase; 3 for, it 

| is for a Samasta word that we give Vigraha, 

Thus the characteristics which are given in the definitions of Ritis 
in Rajasekhara, Bhoja and the Agni Purüna are not wholly un- 
related to Gunas and these Gunas themselves .are not absolute | 
entities standing apart. The Upacara . is Dandin’s Samadhi 
and the feature of Vigraha or Samàsa comes under Dandin’s Ojas: 
Therefore it cannot be held that “the Ritis in the Purana have not 
been distinguished from one another by the presence or absence of 
certain poetic excellences (Gunas). d 

On p. 452, Mr, Lahiri feels some difficulty in the reading of the 


definition of the Látiyà, both in the article and in the footnote no. 
11. The confusing line referred to is— 


Raass armee l 


Tt must be thus connected : 


q Cero rRRTA RRRCTRCERTEGT | 
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and it means that the Latiya does not have too much óf metaphorical 
expressions. i 

VI. (a). Coming to Mr. Lahiri's exposition of the text of the 
Purana on Vrtti, he chooses a reading ‘fafaa and translates 

itas “keeping strict accordance with the action of the drama." 
First, the reading is not available in the text or in the footnote and 
secondly, itis not known how fafaa ineans what he has given as 
its import. The text has fisqpefirqgar and can be taken as frg afaa 
' but this is not good. Mr, Lahiri chooses on p. 453 reading figgrg fmm, 
given in the footnote of the text, and this is better. It makes 
some sense; for Vrttis are the various ‘Niyamas of Kriyà, the 
various methods of action, the different departments of dramatic action. | 
war RIGERE aRt: z emaa — says Bharata of Vrttisin the 
Vrttivikalpadhyaya, 

(b Mr. Lahiri says, “It is curious that the term Riti has been 
used i in connpoton with the Bharati which has been mentioned asa 
variety of Vrtti," Now, the clumsiness of the Alamkara section in 
the Purana is matched only by that of the Anandasrama edn. of the 
Purana, Itis not unlikely that the word tf is a mistake for aft, 
Besides this point, there are ne mistakes in the Purana’s definition 
of the Bharati : 

TRI Omar eger sre (3)! 
GR maa aret ARAA u 340/6 

According to Bharata the Bharati is aera and ayy and as 
others have further explained it, it is also semet. So far the Agni | 
Purána is correct, But according to Bharata and all other writers, 
Bharati is only Sanskrit speech, speech of the Uttama Patras and 
of male Patras only. The Agni Puráma is wrong in calling 
Bharati seq and ege. It is not Pista that is efgmr but it is 
"Kaiiki, Says Bharata— 

* OG STENT add tation EST | 
euh: adi SET WDR are AN gf d 
. (N. $., XXII. 25). 

Surely Bharati Vrtti, being speech, is the realm of Riti which is 
Vagvinyasakrama but this cannot justify the careless remark that 
calls wget a cfe. 

The Agni Purdya mentions four Angas of the Bharati but gives 
only three, viz. Tf, seat and yeaa. Bharata gives the four 
Angas as sam, age, diff and suem and if we can give the 
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credit to even the Agni Purdua to have gone so far critically aso in- 
clude maar and agë under the one head of sre, it "should have 
consistently given the Angas as three. 

Bharata gives the thirteen Angas of Vithi thus in the Dasarupaka- 
dhyiya—seurert, aid, aAA, IURI: dmm, rfr, STEPS, 
afad, gui, sure c, wes, fund and MER. 

The Puràna gives them thus: 

egala), afri or afta which is a mistake for aanferd, FART: 
(4th in Bharata), aras Ut (a syuonym of Bharata’ 8 Sas), arte, fui 
(this makes no sense), STER, fred (fud, 12th i in Bharata), Ss, 
mend (aaaf, ihe 2nd in Bharata), m and aaa. Thus 
only twelve are seen, Vakkelj and Adhibala of Bharata are miss- 
ing. and in the place of the two we have a Vipana and if we ‘van take 
gfad as one, we have the thirteenth also in the bit— agtesrmatfaa. 
But what does gfq mean?’ 

(c) On p. 453 Mr. Lahiri speaks of Bharata and-his followers 
giving us a Vrtti assigned to the Sfigira Rasa. called. afar. 
This name is incorrect. The name of thé.Vr ttiis given everywhere 
as $ret and if a corrupt text should" read AA, does Mr. Lahiri : 
propose to retain that name and make thereby anew theory of Vrtti ? 

VII. Guras: (a) Agni Purana ee and 6) enumerates the 
Sabda Gunas: 


Rae aaar diesen | 
ae ARa Aft gar: NISUS gaT dl 


Mr. Lahiri takes qf and ÀR as the sixth and the seventh 
Gunas, But he also notes that while defining these, the text omits .. 
both and has Ojas defined instead. In the footnotes of the. 
printed text of the Purina we have another reading of the third Pada, 
viz. ga AREE. d think the second line can thus be emended : 

l maa Aa ef: GUT: MA UET | 

and ihe Yoga Sakti is the characteristic referred io by the 
Purana, Bhoja and Rājaśekhara in their definitions of Riītis. 
The definition of affireafeaq must then be taken as.left out and 
this is ore more instance of the careless way in which the’ section 
has been compiled. The Purana speaks of exactly six Artha 
Gunas, and six Ubhaya Gunas only and in view of these two 
facts, I think that it really meant only six Sabda Gunas, those 
that have been defined by it. If so, we retain Ojas and the text has 
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to be emended in another way, omitting afar afg altogether, In the 
place of qgar, we must have had qz war: or some such expression. 


(b) ‘The Purana defines Gàmbhirya as sqragees and Mr. Lahiri 
takes it as meaning “high sounding and bombastic’? words. Uttana 
is evidently wrong here. ` further, it does not mean ‘high sounding 
and bombastic."' i It is the exact opposite of amita which is depth. 


Uttina is aq; it means turned up, open and plain and as such 
approaches Prasáda and: Arthavyakti, As the opposite of amt, 
it cannot go with it, The same quality, gqraqgat occurs in the defi- 
nition of Audarya also. Therefore I think that the text must be 
RIRUTSQU. The text as printed reads : 


ARa ANETARE l 
uud it must thus be corrected 
fafie AE GACT ATTA | 
Now g@aafa reads: bétter and makes sense better than saqa- 
Ae. ATaaeqy will meah in consonance with media, containing 
deep and hidden import. 
Another point in the -definition of: Gambhirya is | the Agni Pura- 
na’s equation of it with BET and this Mr, Lahiri fails to note. The 
text says: 


meai sore TATAY TERT | si. 8. 


The bit qarg megat is a mistake for qéaqiea guai. Susabdata 
ot Sugabdya is as old as Bhamaha, but it is in Bhoja that we first: 
hear of itasa Guna. Neither the Sabda nor the Artha Susabdatà of 
Bhoja has anything to do with the Gàmbhirya of the Agni Purána. 

(c) The Artha Guna qaaa: The Puràna defines it (in $1. 
17) as Artha Vyutpatti, It may mean such cases as— 

athe Atii ER amar vgereaueaa RY., HI. 
ward fet Aad RT WAT qà gady we: | RV., TI. 
AT ERTER: ST À AAT | 
ala disquend uer eR RT., IV 

But one must prefer to take it as the reverse of the Dosa samf 
dealt with in Agni Purana (341/10 and 11). qreafips is qaarerga and 
this Asimayika doşa is identical with the Pada dosa efezgd of Bhoja. 

- gega is the Artha Guna Samayika of the Purana. 
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(a) The Ubhaya Guna qapdeq. It is thus defined in 846/21 : 
STIRPE ST: AAAA | 

and Mr. Lahiri explains it as “the extended and universal applica- 
tion (samányátideía) of an undefined Statement (anuddeía) "! The 
author has not made any attempt to understand this Guna, Anybody 
must at once be reminded here of the alankára yathasumkhya, which 
hada chequered career ever since Bhamaha. Bhimaha (II, 88) 
gives it as otherwise called Sarhkhyana and says that it is also an 
Alankara according to some. Dandin in IT, 273 gives a third name 
for it, zw: Most of the later Alankürikas recognise it. Kuntaka 
alone rejects it. And it is this Yathisamkhyalankara that Agni 
Purāņa makes into an Ubhaya Guna, though as an Ubhaya Guna it 
means nothing, That it is identical with the Alahkàra Yathasamkhya, 
Samkhyàna or Krama is beyond doubt. Mr. Lahiri fails to note that. 
the definition as printed, TWHRIERISE Xr, is an. error - for TICE T:- 
Aniddeéga is Wee AT or wise, enumeration in the same order 
It is the same as Bhamaha’s masg: (II. 89)and Dandin’ e 
"put Wurm (II. 273). Bhoja's Ubhayalankara Krama which com- 
prehends all varieties of Krama includes this Yathüsaihkhya also. 
This is no wonder in the Purana which makes Gunas of Alankaras 
and Alankaras of Gunas and such concepts like Aucitya also. The 
Purana definition of it viz. garded sige x: (or Agee: but never sg- 
Em: ) follows Panini I. 3. 10: Tumeur uem. If we take Mr. 
‘Lahiri’s interpretation of the ama- as extended application, 
we make no sense and we do not know what aspect of Yathásaikhya 
is referred to. I may suggest that the text as printed serae 
is incorrect and that it can be corrected into armeaaraferad which 
will correspond to sgmGmmmR | 

(e) The precedent made in the Agni Purdna for making a Guna of 
Paka isxto be found in Bhoja who makes jt the xisqqur called sife: i. 

wg: Me: wars: She Medgar (SEA, I. 77. 

Às refi ARAE, . ux ETE menfe: THATS: WT 
Aqa SKA., p 61. | 

(/) The Ubhaya-guna Raga in the same Raga as mentioned by 
Bhoja in SKA., V in connection with varieties of love. (See pp. 
609-610). The Aga Purāņa is extremely careless and uncritical 
when it makes it a Guna; 

-(g) Mr. Lahiri’s interpretation of Vaigesika guna (3846/29) given 
on p. 459 is highly imaginative, No doubt 346/25 is very vague but 
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Vaiéegika guna means only those Dosas which according-to the. prin- 
ciple of Aucitya are not Dogas in certain cases, as Mr. Lahiri re- 
marks on p. 455. Of these Dosa-Gunas Dandin speaks but it is how- 
. ever Bhoja who constituted them into a special class callod Vaidegika 
. Gunas. These are dealt with by the Purana at the end of the chapter 
on Dosas where it is easy to deal with them. Prakāśavarşa and the 
Agni Purána follow Bhoja who borrows from Dandin. : 

VIII. Regarding the footnote on p. 459 explaining ihe terms 
ama and fj mentioned by the Agni Purána in 338/4-5: This 
applies to all definitions, The: two. are given as the two aspects of 
Laksana'or definition as such. In connection with drama or drama- 
. tic representation, the Purana first mentions twentyseven kinds; Rū- 
pakas' and Uparüpakas. Underlying the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish each of these (Viéesas)there lies the unity of the Sāmānya 
. lakşaņa of Natya as such, for all of. them are dramatic representation. 
They possess in common—a@aeagary, faataraact, wate: gifs, 
QR: Taking the five Sandhis and the Arthaprakrtis and Avasthas 
that go.to form the Sandhis, these three, viz. Sandhi, Arthaprakrti - 
and Avastha, are common to all varieties of drama but particular 
varieties lack one or more of these. These differences. constitute 
Visega laksana and therefore the Viéesas are not things which occupy | 
a “specific part of the drama," as Mr. Lehiri thinks, 


V. RAGHAVAN 


‘Maharaja Candavarman of the Komarti plates 


Fhiliaaeh, while gau the Komart plates of Maharaja Canda- 
varman in Ep. Ind., IV, 142 fL, was inclined to identify that 
king with the Salankiyana Maharaja Candcvarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Kielhorn, who dealt’ with the Sālaùkāyana 
inscriptions in his ‘List of North Indian inscriptions’ obviously, 
was of the same opinion.’ Prof. Dubruil was silent about the 
Suggestion of Hultzsch, when he discussed the Komarti grant.’ 
But Sewell (Hist. Ins. S. Ind., p. 18) and Jayaswal (Hist. Ind., pp. 
127-28) have now accepted the- old identification propose ui 
Hultzsch, 

Regarding the Komarti stt, Hultzsch : says that “a connection 
may be. established with the plates (i.e. the Kollair plates) of the 
Salankayana Maharaja Vijayanandivarman, who,(l) like Canda- 
varman, professes to have been ‘devoted to the feet of the lord, (his) 
father’ (bappabhattaraka-pada-bhakta) and who (2) was.the eldest son 
of Maharaja Candavarman. The close resemblance between the 
alphabets of the plates of Vijayanandivarman and of the Komarti . 
plates suggests that Candavarman, the father of Vijayanandivarman, 
may. have been identical with the Maharaja Candavarman who 


/.' issued the Komarti plates."' 


I agree with Hultzsch that the characters of the Komarti lites 
resemble closely those of the plates of Nandivarman II Sàlaükàyana, 
and that, therefore, ‘‘the two Candavarmans must have belonged | 
to the same perjod." But it is difficult to go beyond that, There 
are some serious points against the identification: of the issuer of the 
Komarti plates/with the Salankayana Maharaja Candavarman. 

_ The Komarti plates were found near Narasannapeta in the Gan- 
jam District, The grant was issued from faaafezyz, which has been 
identified with the modern Sihgupuram between Chicacole and Nara- 
sannapeta. On the other hand, all. the known Salankayana grants 

' were issued. from Vengipura, which has been identified with Peddavegi 
near Ellore in the West Godavari District, and which appears to 
have been the chief city of the S&lanküyanas as early as the. time of 
Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Candavarman of the Komarti grant calls 
himself afarie ae of Kalinga) ; but no Salankayana Mahar "ája 


1. See his ‘List of Northern Insoriptions’. No. 686. 
.2. Anc. Hist. Dec., Eng. tr., p. 94. 
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so.far known claims mastery over the Kalinga country. The. issuers 
of all the Salankayana grants invariably call themselves qragraat 


and GUELE CEC ESME BIESEN i.e. meditating at the feet of lord 
Citrarathasvàmi, who must, have been the family- deity of the Salan- 
käyanas. - It must also he noticed that both these distinctive epithets 
are conspicuous by their absence in the Komarti grant. 

Besides, the phraseology of the Komarti grant seems to be differ- 
ent fróm that of the known Sālañkāyana inscriptions. Two points 
at least deserve notice in this connection. First, the king of the 
Komarti grant calls himself AANER, whileall the issuers of 
the Salankayana grants invariably call themselves aama- so-and- 


` s0. Secondly, the phrase EISECSIEPEUELS DEDERE used as an adjective of 
WME, and the idea conveyed by it, are unknown to ihe phraseology 
` of the known Sàlankàyana inscriptions, which, we should note, are 
marked by a remarkable similarity of language among themselves. 
Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the Komarti plates 
as belonging to a separate dynasty, until further evidence is forth- 
coming.’ It seems probable that the-dynasty to which Candavarman 
of the Komarti grant belongs ruled over the Kalinga country (or the 
major part of it) with its capital at Simhapura, when the Sàlankà- 
yanas ruled over the country to.the west of Kalinga with their capi- ` 
tal at Vengipura. The country of the Sálankayanas was the heart 
of what is called the Andhradega in Sanskrit literature, In thé 
` inscriptions of the Eastern Ci alukyas, it has been designated qateq, 
FATT, atag and the like. Probably the country was called "the | 


Vengi kingdom" even in the Salankiyana period.. ' 


Another king of the dynasty of Simhapura.seems to have been the 
issuer of the Brihatprostha grant (issued from fasrpqategy i- e. freq Jit 
edited by Hultasch in £p. Ind., “XII; 4ff, The name of. the king 
who issued this grant has been takan to be Umavarman. According 
to Hultzsch, “both the alphabet and the phraseology of the grani 

„closely resemble those of the Komarti plates of. the Mahārāja Canda- 
varman. - This king may have belonged to the same family as the 
Maharajomavarman:,.,..For both kings issued their ‘edict from Simha- 
pura or Sihapura and bore the-epithets ‘lord of” Kalinga’. and ‘devyo-. ° 
ted to the feet of (his) father." x 


3. Prof. Dubreuil rightly separates the two. dynasties. Ibid., pp. 89 and 95. 
4 Ep. Ind., XII. p. 4: Hultzsch is not quite accurate in the last point. 


no Conderarman is called TOE while Umavarman, is called | gera 
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The.characters of the Komarti grant closely resemble those of” 
Another inscription, the.Chicacole grant of the Nanda king Prabhañ- 
janayarman,* The two phraseological. peculiarities of the. Komartt 
grant noticed above ure presentin the Chicacole grant. We may there- 
fore agree with Hultzsch when he says, ‘‘the phraseology of the grant 
resembles thai of the copperplate grants of the (tangas of Kalinga, 
but still much more closely with that of the Chicacole plates of Nanda- 
prabhafijanavarman, Another poini in which the last mentioned 
plates agree with the Komarii plates is ihat in both of them the title 
Kaliig-adhipati i.e. ‘lord (of the country) of Kalinga’ is applied io 
the reigning prince, There remains a third point which proves that ` 
Candavarman and Nandaprabhafijanavarman must have belonged 
to the same dynasty, An examination of the original seal of the 
Chicacole plates, which Mr, Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras. 
Museum, kindly sent me at my request, revealed the fact that the 
legend on the seal is Pi[tr-bhakta], just as on the seal of the Komarti 
plates."* The Chicacole grant was, however, not issued from Simha- 
pura, or Sihapura but from I EPIRI EDE HE "the residence or palace 
(or camp?) at the victorious Sàrapallikà". It is not clear whether IT- 
qfarsr was the permanent capitalof the Nanda aaga Prabhañjana- 
varman; but the explicit mention of. the term ane (residence, - 
dwelling) probably suggests that it was not. 

On paleographic grounds, these kings should be assigned to about 
the time of Nandivarman II Salankayana i. e. about the 5th century 
A.D.” Itis, therefore, impossible to agree with the late Prof. R. 
D. Banerji when he writes, “we do not know anything of the history 
of Kalinga and Orissa after the fall of the dy nasty of Kharavela (2nd 
century B. C. according to the Professor) till the rise of the Sailod- 
bhavas in the Tih century A. D.''* 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings of 
Kalinga was ruling at the time of the southern expedition of 


in the inscriptions. An inscription discovered at Tekkali seems to have been 
issuéd by this king. It has been (badly) edited in Journ, Andhra Hist. Res, 
Soc, VI, p. 53. l j 
5 Ind. Ant., XIII, 48 f.; for reference to the Nanda or Nandodbhava 
dynasty in Kalinga, see the "Talmul plates, JHORS. ; XIV, 90. l 
6 Ep, ind., IV, 143, 
7 Prof. Dubreuil places them a little: later. Loc, cit: : 
8 History of Orissa, T,.ch. VIII, Kalinga and Orissa in the Scythian and 
Gupta periods, p. 109. a 
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Bisirtdnieu fs (c. 350 A.D. ) It is, diis ever, EE lo note that 
the Allahabad pillar inscription does not-refer to any king of Kalinga 
nor of Simhapura and Sairapallika. The states mentioned there, that 
may be conjecturally assigned to the Kalinga region, are Kurāla, 
Kottura, Pistapura, Erandapalla, Avamukta and Devarüstra. Of 
these Pistapura has been definitely identified with Pithüpuranr in the 
Godavari District. That it was the seat of a government in the 
beginning of the Tth century A.D., is' proved by the passage faz’ 

fgg Ña in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin IT." It is interesting 
that we have got an inscription -of a afafa hema tate 

gat maraa, who granted from Pistapura the village of - 


Rakaluva in the Kalingaviseya.'" Rakaluva has been identified with 
.Ragolu, the find-spot of the copper-plates, near Chicacole in the 
Ganjam District. The characters of thé inscription seem to resemble 
those of the Vengi and Simhapura inscriptions and may, therefore, be’ 
‘assigned to about the 5th century A.D. But the phraseology is re- . 
"usrksbly different from that of the inscriptions of the Simhapura 
line. It may be conjectured, ` therefore, that Saktivarman belonged 


to a separate dynasty, that of Pistapura, which was probably E 


supplanted by the Calukyas 1 in tlie beginning of the Tth century A.D. 

Ti is interesting that Saktivarman is said to have been born of 
‘a Magadha family. Magadha isa mixed caste sprung from Vaisya 
‘father and Ksatriya mother (Manu, X, 11 &17.) The epithet fanfa- 
“ofa seems to'suggest that the claim of qfaia of one of the two. 
lines of Pistapura aid Simhapura was, at one time, challenged by 
- the other. 

The names of- iis other states mentioned above cannot be satisfac- 
torily identified. : We do not know whether randape lla -of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription has anything to do with the Sarapallika 
of the Chicacole grant. It, however, does not appear quite unreuson- 
able to.think that after the downfall of the Ceta dynasty, to which 
ihe great Kharavela- belonged, Kalinga became split up into a 
number of petty principalities and that that state continued as late 
as the time of Samudragupta’s invasion, The history of Kalinga 
in about the 5th century A.D. was possibly marked by the ‘rivalry 
between the royal lines of Pistapura and Simhapura for the supreme 
authority over Kalinga. The line of Simhapura was possibly over- 
ilrown by the Gaügas in about the beginning of the oi century 


9 Ep. Ind., VI, 4 ff. : 10 Ibid., XII, 1f. 
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A.D. Cüriously enough we find ‘a line of kings with names ending 
in qq. ruling over parts of Eastern and Northern Bengal in the 
10th and. 11th centuries A.D. The-ancestors of these *"Varmans''—as 
they style themselves in their inscriptions—are said.to have once 
, occupied Simhapura, Cf, "wapeitsfrmftema TIT TA sit frat Ag: 
fragt mafia sient etaleqqr: ; Belàva grant of Bhojavarman' (middle 
of. the 11th century A.D.) son of Sàmalavarman, grandson of 
: Jātavarman and great-grandson of Vajravarman. The Bengal 
Varmans- trace their descent from Svayambhü through Yadu ; 
evidently they claim connection with the Yadavas (cf. gXajeqqrz in the 
. passage quoted above), Whatever that claim may mean, it may be | 
presumed that the Varmans, when they were displaced from Simha- 
` pura (by the Eastern Gangas ?), marched towards the east and carved 
out-a principality somewhere in South or South-east Bengal. ‘They ` 
:@ppear to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of Kast Bengal, 
possibly after it was shaken by the defeat of “Govindacandra of 
“Vangaladesa”’ by that Indian Napoleon; Rajendra Cola I Gaügei- 
konda, in'about 1023 A.D. 


. qi 


Dives Cuanpra, Srgcan 


r 


11 Ibid., XH,375. | . 

|, 12 ` The Kalinga Varmans ‘seem to have originally come from the kingdom of 
; Sang-ho-pu-lo (Simhapura) placed by Yuan Chwang in the Punjab. Bes also ` 
the Lakkhamandal inscription (Ep. Ind., I, 12), l l 
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In the Pali Pitakas are to be found various words which are 
manifestly important: dhemma, magga, nibbāna, arahan (the moral 
law, the way, nirvàna, and the person who 1s worthy) to mention only 
‘avery few. But these four are sufficient briefly to delineate the teaching 
"which was: at the root of early Buddhism. 

. . Now early Buddhism falls rougbly into two divisions: (1) Bakya, 
or the oral. teachin'g of Gotama and his co- - founders. This, because it 
was oral, has not come down to us intact; (2) monastic Buddhism, or 
the views and tenets. of the monks who lived two or three: centuries 
after Gotama’s death. These are the monks who “‘edited’’ the texts : 
as‘we have them to-day, collécting the material for the stringing to- 
gether of the Founder's reputed discourses from ‘“‘repeaters.”’ These 
“repeated” to the “editors” all that they could remember of ihe . 
tradition banded down to them: orally. l . l 
‘One ‘of the differences between, these two forms of Buddhism lies 
„in the differenti value that ‘each ascribed to the terms mentioned above. 
* For the Founder dhamma was much like Kant’s “moral law within 
the breast,” the inner guide and monitor; for the monk it became an 
externalised body of doctrine. For the Founder. magya was very pro- 
bably the Way for becoming (bhava), for becoming greater, nobler, 
betten during many life-spans to come; for the monk it was merely 
the eightfold Way (or Path), ‘of eight fitnesses. For the , Founder 
nibbdna was a cathartic process, a cleansing from the fires of passion, 
hatred and, illusion ; for the monk it was & waning of the self of man. 
When we come to the term arahan, it is not. easy to say what it meant 
for the Founder and his fellow workers. But as it is closely connected 
withi the subject. of this paper, Imay be allowed io consider it at 
: some length. i 

The term «råkan, like these other terms, has had a long listo: 
In the Rg-V eda it is sometimes applied to. the god Agni; while in the 
Sadapatha Brahmana the terne appears to be an honorific title bestowed 
upon some high official, important on ac count of bis worldly status. In 
Jaina literature the epithet is given exclusively to the ievealer of the ` 
religion. Turning to Pali literature we do not find the arahan emerging 
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à : justi as a rsi, a recluse; nor as a person with magic powers (iddhi) 
such aè the six heretical leaders (Vin. IT. 210) and, Kassapa (Vin. I.. 
25 ff; are recorded to have, claimed’ to ‘possess; nor yét as à person 
addicted to the performance of physical austerities. For these interpre- . 
tations of arahan were rejected. What we do find is that the avail- 
able documentary nraterial shows tke arahan. already emerged as a man 
or woman who has ‘won perfection here and now; and arahanship as a 
highly desirable state to be won here and now. Arahanship so regard- 
ed is the offspring of monastic Buddhism with its dread of renewed 

 becomings. Thus nearly every description of arahan is in terms of 
finite achievement: The notion of consummation was contracted ‘to 
something that.man might conceive and name in this rebirth. 

So rapidly, apparently, did the term arahan come, io mean the . 
finished product that we do not know what it had meant for Gotama. 
But a great Teacher would not have seen perfection as realisable under 

. physical conditions : he would have thought of màn growing up to per 
fection as he ran on and fared on, his thought, word and deed þe- 

“coming finer! and purer in each new rebirth. It is apparent that the 
notion of winning perfection here and now cuts across this larger view. | 
The ideal becomes one which only the few can grtasp.. "T 

Under monastic Buddhism this goal of arahanship, of perfection to 
be won here and now, was the goal held up to every zealous bhikkhu 
(monk) and bhikkhuni (nun). . According to the thought of the time, 
those who attained the end desired were able to do so because the 
whole trend of. their lives and, characters had been set in this direction ' 
during more or fewer; becomings (.e., lives), according to their differ: 
ent destinies. _ There may have been some whose destiny it might not 
necessarily have been ever to attain arahauship : these like Devadatta, 
might have been incurable, atekiccha (Vin. II. 202; A. IIT. 402, etc.). 

" Again there were many disciples who were. not able to achieve 
arahauship in this life, . l 

Nevertheless the niajority of those who had entered the Order was 
reckoned to be on-an upward way, sufficiently advanced to merit a 
designation’ conveying ‘spiritual achievement. ‘These who have pro- | 


gressed well are not ranked merely -as non-arahans (t.e, as “not: 


Saints". or ag “not men perfeoted'") but are brought under one of 


` 
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‘three headings which, with the arahans as the fourth heading, are to- 
gether classified into a: fourfold group. ` Of this the arahan is naturally 
the highest ‘member. "This group consists of those people’ who were on : 
; and within the Buddhist inter- 
.pretation of the Indian belief in a chain of rebirths (samsdara) this 


what is known as the “Four Ways” 


group has some importance. i = 

When each of the four ways (neon had been fully mastered, 
was said to yield a fruit (phala). ‘The fruit of one way “was not im- 
mediate attainment to the next way; "but was. the gaining of definite 
' subsequent conditioas: (fully stated in the texts, see below p, 789). These 
conditions’ had to be spent before ‘entrance to the next way; if this. 
was destined, could take place: Strictly speaking, the last way and 
the last way. only was the Way to arahanship. l 

, The person who is on the fist Way (sotápattimagga), the Way of 
stream-attainment, is called: sotápanna, a stream-winner, a stream- 
" attainer,-or a stréam-entrant. He who is in the second Way (sakada- 
gamimagga), the Way of Once-returning, is called. a sakadágámin, an 
once-returner. He who is on the third Way (anügamimagga), the Way 
of No-return, is called an andgamin, a non-returner. - He who is on the 
fourth and highest Way (arahattamagga), the Way of Arahanship, is, 


` . when he has reaped the fruit of this Way, an arahan. The fruit of 


this Way.is'also the goal of the good life and the highest and sweet- 
est fruit in the life of a necluse.: But when it has been gained, then 
the task is done, for the arahan has nothing further to do. 
At some time, we do not know exactly ` when, the Way became | 
divided into ‘this group of the four Ways. . Thesé represent stages of 
the Way, and have nothing to do with the other classification of the 
Way into eight component, parts. But because the one Way was, or 
came to be, the Way to arahanship, these four ;Ways are aleo in a 
sense W ays to arahanship. : Yet they àre nowhere called by this name 
. in the Pali Canon. Moreover there exist, so far as I know, only a few 

- Vibhanga passages (V bh.. 322 f; 835) where the generic term ‘“the four 
Ways" is used, Ordinarily ‘each one is referred to specifically. It. is 
most suger: io find that in the Sangiti.Suttanta, although. the 
four limbs of ‘stream- attainment, ‘the four limbs of the stream- attainer 


and the four fruits of samanahood (which are identical with the 


* 
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fruits of the four Ways) are named, the.four Ways themselves are not 
catalogued. They are indeed doubly absent. In the ‘first place there 


"is no heading called the “Four Ways." In the second, place, under: 


the heading the “fruits of samanaship”’ the fruits are said not to be: 
those of the Ways—the way of stream-attainment and so.on—but are 
said to be those ot stream-attainment and so on, the word magga net. 
appearing. This omission of the four ‘Ways from among the Fours of , 
the Sangiti, "Suttanta- is as remarkable as the omission from among its — 
pees of the Way (or Path) as eightfold. Here the eight *'fitnesses"' 
or “rightnesses’’, (sammatta) are catalogued. And that is all. 

This suggests that at the time when this Suttanta was written 
down the Four Ways had rot been established as a group, and the 
sub-division of the Way into stages (each one of which. was called 
magga), or into eight component parts (ag) was not as yet very im- 
portant. But since bhava, becoming, which as I have suggested was. 
originally implicit in the Way, came to be connected with recurring 
experience of Ill and was hence:a thing to be dreaded, the, teaching 
on the Ways appears to have been used as a tool—not. for holding out 
the hope of a number of subsequent rebirths; but.for holding. out the 
hope of: greatly reducing the number of rebirths to this world, with 
the possibility of not retuning to it again. Thus as time went on it 


is probable that the Ways came to receive more emphasis than the- 
. fruits. The Dhammasangani, fox example, has sections on each of the: 
: four Ways (277-864), but not on the fruits. I think it possible that. 
the notion of the foun fruits preceded that of the four Ways; that there 


were perhaps originally only three fruits corresponding to the various 


aspects of renewed becomings, which were thought of as going on after 
life here had ceased; that the fruit of. arahanship was a later accre- 
tion added when the finite concept, that of man perfected with nothing 


more to do, ousted the concept of an infinite becoming ; and that the - 


division of the Way into four parts was also a later; device made, to 
balance the four fruits. . i 
The term ''stream-winning"' especially. appears to belong. to .an 


. earlier date than do the other terms in this group. It represents a 


facet of a notion which was óf the essence of Sakya, for it suggests a 


perpetual Homing along to join the greater,’ as rivers flow to join the. 


i 
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ocean, This ocean of samsāra (rebirths) had originally been regarded 
as ü thing full of the promise of infinite opportunities for progress. 
.Later it came to be regarded with dread, as a process to be stopped, at 
the cost of life renewed and renewable. Then it will have been that 
xotāpatti was dethroned from it sovereignty over becoming and was 
l relegated to the lowest place in the fourfold Way; and then too, that 
the conception of the four Ways was probably crystallised into 
. formule. Such formule were wanted in order to hold out to as many 
as possible; besides those. who were arahans, the consolation of the cessa- 
_ tion of lives. It was in order that the majority should be able to look 
forward to ultimate enlightenment and, more particularly, to return- 
ing here. once only or ‘not at all, in either case ultimately waning 
utterly, that, the conception of the Four Ways was put forward. 
-Before going . on to a-discussion of other points concerning the 
Ways and the Fruits, it will be as well to quote the passage which 
perhaps oceurs most frequently, : and which shows how the charac- 
 tenisties and destinies of those on the four Ways were formulated. It 
clearly shows a éathartic process, arabanship not being possible until 
all the moral faults and obstructions which ‘are: to be got rid of by 
progressing along the lower Ways, are truly eliminated as. these Ways ` 
are mastered. This quotation is taken from the Digha-Nikaya (I. 156; 
III. 107, 132) or Collection of Long Discourses, but it occurs also in 
© other Nikàyas:— 
/— **A bhikkhu by the zm ite destruction of the three fetters ae 
sions of the self, doubt, trust in the efficacy of good works) i 
stream-winner, one who cannot ‘be reborn in any state of woe, euch 
. bound for enlightenment. A bhikku by the complete destruction of. 
the three fetters and by reducing to a minimum passion, hatred and — 
delusion is a once-returner, who by returning once to this world. shall 
. make an. end of. ill A bhikkhu by the complete destruction of the 
; five fetters (the above three with sensuality and ill-will added) which 
_ pertain to this world is one who takes binth spontaneously? in the 
` Pure Abode, there to wane utterly, thence never to return, A bhikkhu 
by the destruction of the üsavas (of desire for sense-pleasures, | for re- 
1 Transl. by Mrs. Rhys Davids in Indian Religion and Survival p. 64, as 
‘Gust ‘happening’, not ‘of parents." 3 
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birth, of ignorance and of false views) comes here and’ now to realise 
for himself that emancipation of heart and mind which! is arahánship, 
and continues to abide therein." ub f | 

Et will be observed that there is no indication of what ihe bourn. or 
destiny of an arahan might: be. ; : l l 

In the Aáguttara (I. 233) this process of spiritual development is 
made dependerit on iraining in those rules which together are said to 
, Combine to make the threefold training: the higher morality, the higher 
thought and the higher insight. Again “pondering with method" is 
stated to be a possible means of rising’ not only from stream-attainment 
but from being merely a virtuous bhikkhu, to arahansh ip (S. ITI. 168 f.). 
Pondering with method means concentrating upon the five grasping 
groups (or groups of fuel for existence) as being, among other things, 
full of desire and pain, impermanent, empty and not of the self, 

Thus there is a continuity between the Ways. . Having fared along 
one and shed the wrong states which pertain to it, a disciple may pass 
. on to another. ‘This occurence may be spread over; more. than one ^ 

rebirth. For example, Dighàvu, a lay-diseiple, was called a stream- 
winner in this life, and after he had died Gotama is reputed to have 
said that Dighavu would not return from that world where he was re- 
born. (S. V. 344 f). On the other hand we. hear of disciples who 
became stveam-winners in this life and who shortly afterwards became 
aralmns—also in this life. In such cases it is probable that. atiain- 
ment in this life te the two intervening ways was nót thought; to be 
omitted: For- otherwise full purification could’ not be entailed. ` 
Again it is said that two boys (Pss. Breth. pp. 10; 61) realised the foür 
Ways in succession in the very. act of having their curls cut off. Such 
. rapidity of realisation is suggestive of preparation in previous rebirths, 
a person achieving the utmost dn this becoming because his or-her 
destiny ‘was fully ripe” for this, 

But in drawing "up . the scheme of the four Ways it was the 
majority, the less highly developed and cultivated that early monastic 
Buddhism had in mind. If these could not ‘attain arahanship in this 
rebirth, they might at least gain one of the lower fruits. But here we 
are faced with a difficulty. For as Buddhism developed the winning 

of arahanship became tied down to the here and now. It is to my `“ 
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dnd not easy to. reconcile to this colicept the concept of the Way of 
N o-return as a stage on the way to this same arahanship. ` [For if, after 
. a person has left this earth, he is not to return to it, if he is to pass . 
utterly away in the realm where he is reborn after his bodily death 
here, how can he become an: ;arahan as. that i is ordinarily conceived. by 
the texts, with their ineulpace on ditthe va dhamme (here and now, 
lit:, in these very seen conditions)? - The Way of No-return in fact 
appears as a cutting short of the development implied by the four- 
Ways-group, which hence presents a curious anomaly. For. the gulf 
between the non-returner and the arahan is physically unbridgeable, 
and therefore the inclusion of the thiid Way is.out of place if it is 
i thought that the attainment of arahanship here and now is the ideal — 
of those on the Way of No-r efurn, 
Yet theoretically it must. have been held. d be possible for a non- 
.  returner io reap the fruit of arahanship.. Or was it that the arahan- 
E l ship thus thought of did not fulfil the “there and now” condition? It 
is true that in the Pitakas there i is nothing approaching a decisive record 
of a person who was ‘declared to be first a non-returner in this life 
and then an arahan, also in: this life. But it is true that the 
` Commentaries on the Theragatha, and the Thertgatha speak of some of 
these unusual people, of one Thera and of four Theris, that having been | 
. setablished in the fruition of no-return,. me not long afterwards attain- 
ed arahanship, and in this life.? . . 
If fom some reason the present moment, or as we should say 
“opportunity,” could not be exploited so as to gain arahanship, it was : 
perhaps because not enough’ effort had been put. forth. In the 
Majjhima (I. 486) it is said that the attempt to. get rid of. the five 
_ Fetters which belong to this world, their elimination being considered 
necessary for non-return—may end either in the extirpation of the 
üsavas, which is virtually the same ag arahanship,.or in the destruction 
of the five Fetters and a state of non-return. -Thus the effort to achieve 
non-return may overreach itself, and end in arahanship; or it may 
accomplish exactly that which it set-out to do. . But the disciple who | 


2 We do not know on whose authority these bold assertions wore made. 
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put forth the effort has not won „both states, ‘but-the one or the other. 
Índeed in this passage the two appear to be mutually. exclusive. l 

| Again, this alternative - result may depend: upon the presence dr 
absence of any substrate for existence. In the Sutta-Nipata (p. 140) 
is a phrase which has been much repented 1 in the Suttas, qt says, “For 
a bhikkhu who is zealous, ardent, the self established you may expect 
one of two fruits : either dif (perfected knowledge) here and now, or ;: 
his stuff of existence be not wholly spent, the condition of a non-returner.’ 

IAt first sight it looks as if the presence of a remainder of the stuff 
- of existence (sa-upadises«) or the absence of it (anupadi: esa) were meant 
to denote alternative consummations, But this is noi so. - Either the 
bhikkhu has afiüd, which would. mean that he hag no substrate remain- 
ing, or he has not quite achieved ania (here). The. Dhammapada 
, Commentary "(II. 163) distinguishes two forms of parinibbana, utter 
waning out, It says that .pavinibbána means there is a substrate re- 
maining after thé attainment of arahanship by the destruction of the’ 
kélesas; and there is no substrate remaining after the destruction | of 
the khandhas. "The Itivuttaka (p. .38) and the, Sutta- Nipata Com- 
mentary (I. 850) identify these two. conditions (:a-upád? ‘sa and 
‘anupddisesa) with ` the nibbana-state (nibbdna-dhatu). Nothing 
spatial is meant by. this: it is defined (S. V. 8) as destruction of passion, 
` hatred, delusion and. the adsavas. 

These considerations show, not-the iieconeilabiiy of anupádisesa 
(called anna in the ‘Sutta-Nipdta pasage) and sa-upadisesa, but the exis- 
tence of a close connection between them, But’ when it came to be 
thought that arahanship was to be won here. and now, logically the | 
third . Way should have been eliminated from. the’ group of the four 
Ways; fon iti suggests an ‘alternative. achievement to arahanship, so long 

as insistence is Taid on gaining this in the present rebirth. But the 
third. Way was not eliminated, Yet something very like it appears to | 
have been attempted in an Anguttara passage. (LV. 378). It.is said of 
all ‘those on the three lower Ways that when they have. done their time 
here they are with a substrate remaining; but will uot be reborn in. any: 
state of woe. The arahan is not mentioned in this passage: neither is- 
anupadisesa, Does this joint exclusion of the arahan and anupádisesa l 
"intend to imply that this. state was the monopoly of the arahan? 
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There is not so muck perplexity about the state of a -sakadayamin 
as there is about the andgamin. after he has deceased from this body. 
It iq clearly stated, in both the Commentaries on the Majjliima and 
on the Puggalapatiatti, that he is to return'.once to this earth and to 

' spend the intervening time in the deva world. l 

One point in this passage of the Majjhima Commentary calls for 
some notice. It is concerned with the meaning which it intends to 
ascribe to the term magga, way. For this passage says that the once- 
returner ‘having liere made to become the. Way of once-returning, wanes, 
utterly here.........or making to ' become the Way _here......... ” Ttis 
-open; to question, I think, whether the Way here means the way-of 
once-ieturning as it is explicitly. called the first time it is mentioned ; 
and whether it is called simply magga in subsequent allusions to it for 

. the sake of brevity: (which ‘is not however as a. rule a virtue of the 
Commentator); or, whether the one sole Way is intended. Either inter- 
pretation would be ‘possible. . Once-returning might be as easily entail- 
ed by cultivation of the Way itself as by cultivation of the Way of 
Once-returning.. For the latter was à part or stage of the former. It 
is said that whoever is blessed with. the ariyan eightfold Way is a 
streany-winner (S. V. 347). And the once-returner although at a. 
‘higher stage on the Way than was the stream-winner was not on à. 

` different way, for there was not a second one by which a disciple could 
progress, This mention of the (one) "Way may have been due to a 
lingeiling memory of the earlier teaching which became "léfi-in" in 
the Commentary. At all evénts nothing can now fortunately alter the 
fact that, in this Comimentary, the Way is called by its simplest 

designation, magga. f 3 

‘And I think that there are good grounds for the hypothesis that by 
mayga the Majjhima Commentary means the way, and nothing less. 
The Way was for making to become, and later, meant-going to nibbana ; 

and these were the aims of those on. the fourfold Way. In addition 
various Commentaries (J/A. 1.162; S. I. 196) call sota, stream, a 
name for the Way. Again, in the Digha and Samyutta Commentaries 
(DA. I. 318=SA. II.73) sotüpanna is defined as “having attained the 
Stream of the Way." 

Descriptions of those who are on P four Ways are descriptions of 
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toss who are progressing on de "Way shown: by Gotama ' io all his 
disciples and. followets, : Declarations of knowledge pertaining to these. 
— Ways are manifestations of the extent to which the training hag been | 
variously fulfilled, or of the different states 'to which it will conduce 
while it is being fulfilled to a- greater or less degree. So far we have 
found that the greater or leaser, amount: of destruction of the fetters 
is the criterion for measuring those on tlie four Ways. Another, and 
possibly late, means of discrimination is also used (S. V. 375). This - 
ineludes, besides elimination of the Fetters, four endowments: faith. 
in the Buddha, in Dhamma, in the Sangha, and joyousness and swift- 
ness in insight. The first ‘three-of these remain constant, being as- 
eribed to those on each of the four. Ways, while. their othen achieve- 
ments vary with their progress, But in other passages (D. II. 93; IIT. 
297—8..TI. 69), possibly earlier, the first three of these -endowments 
with the possession of virtues dear to the Arlyans (instead of j joyousness 
and swiftness ‘in insight) are called the four possessions of the 
stream-winner only, and not of those on all the four Ways. ; 

There arè records that. others besides those who had entered the 
Orders became alalans.. It is therefore only to.be em that others 
also were capable of entering the lower Ways. 

Gotama is recorded. to have said that the most backward bhikkhu 
is a steam-winner (Vin. III. 10— D. II. 155). Of women he is reputed 


to have said that they might. become (bhabba) ‘those to realise. the fruits — 
.. of the first three Ways and arahanship if they would go. forth} from: 


home: into homelessnéss (Vin. III. 254). This last clause seems to be 
in contradiction ` of the, view that. lay-people may be stream-winners, 
‘and. looks like a piece of later editing. For it is highly. probable that 
Gotama would not have tried to. discriminate between a Jay-man and a 
lay-woman in the matter of stieam-entr‘ance. He is reputed to have 
- told the Sákyan lady Kalgodha that she had won the fruits of stream- 
attainment and that that was a gain for her; and there are various records 
-of laymen who are said to have won this state. Thus Dhammadinna 
affirmed that he had the four limbs of the stream- winner intact. More- : 
over Gotama, is recorded to have instructed Mahanüma that these four 
limbs-are to be used by one lay-disciple who i is a xtream-winner to com- 
‘fort another who needs their assurance because he is ill (S. IV. 408 jff.). 
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Again, he is recorded to have declared that any white-frocked’ house man 
who observés the first five sélas, and who is possessed of the four endow- 
ments of the stream-winner may declare the Self by the self (attend va 
attanan) by uttering the formula of stream-attainment. 

These atta couples: of sayings which occur especially in the 
Anguttara : may declare the Self by the self (A. III. 211), the Self 
upbraids the self. (4. I. 57), the self conceals the Self (A. I. 149), 
are redolent of tbe old Upanisadic outlook, and are a priceless indica- 
tion of the bond which was then held to exist between the Highest 
Self and the individual self, the lesser being able by its own nature 
to declare its share in the nature of the All and its union with it. 
These couples are a fragment of original Sàkya, and belong to a time 
before nibbüna as a waning of the self of man had intervened as 5 
natural corollary of the growth of the anattà doctrine. 

There is a very interesting passage in the Anguttara (III. 351) 
which states that various classes of devas who possess perfect faith in 
‘the Buddha, in Dhamma, in the Saügha.and who have the virtues dear 
ic the Ariyans, are stream-winners. Such devas include the Four Firma- 
ment Devas, ‘the Devas of the Thirty, of Tusita, those who delight in 
créating and those who have power over the creations of others. The 
devas of Brahmà's company are not mentioned, for they were, so it is 
thought, non-returners. Neither are the deque "beyond that" 
(tatwttarim) included. 

We turn now to those who may become once-retarners and non- 
` zeturners. In all the EUN, records, which I have come across of 
women who are said to be on one or other of these Ways, they are 
only said to be so after they have left this earth! The same is not true 

for men. For there are at least three passages all in the Samyutta, 
. where a man is called an andgdémin while he is alive. A Brahmü 
belonging to the independent class of Brahmas (vaccekabrahma), of 
which we have no traditional knowledge, was asked by some bhikkhus 
on his appearance to them after he had passed hence, ‘“Were you not 
called anágümin by the Lond?" But if he had been so called, we do 
not know whether he won this title before or after he had ies this l 
world. 


In the Anguttara (II. 159) it is said that if hot tlie once-returner 


` 
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and the non-returner have here and now attained to the realm of neither- 
perception nor non-perception, deceasing hence they will pass to the 
company of the devas who have attained this realm. But the once- 
returner will come back to thie state of things because he has'not des- 
troyed the Fetters which pertain to this world. In another passage 
(A. I. 68 f.) the sole difference between a non-returner and a once- 
returner is that the formen (having attained to a certain calm freedom 
of mind dwella therein." 

There is a puzzling passage in the Lohicca Suttanta of the Digha. 
Here Gotama is made to say that if any samana or! bráhmana were to 
put obstacles in the way of those clansmen who have won distinction in. 
Dhamma and the discipline, as for example the fruit of stream-winning 
or the fruit of one or other of the Ways, he would be putting obstacles 
in the way of ‘those who are making embryos fit for devas (dibbd gabbha) 
ripe for rebirth in becomings fit for devas. This curious little passage’ 
‘appears to mean that attainment, to any of the four Ways might lead 
to rebirth among the devas, Or does it actually mean this? Had it 
meant literally this, would it not have said devesu, among the devas? 
Is the use of dibba meant to imply that one might be merely deva-. 
like, without necessarily joining their company? I do not think so.' 
I think that before arahatta (arahanship) came to be identified. with 
nibbàna, and before that came to meani the waning of the self, and 
not merely of raga, dosa and moha, (passion, hatred and illusion), the 
arahan was regarded as having some bourn beyond, when this life was 
over; and that before nérodha, making to cease, came to assume prime 
importance, the arahan was allowed to fit in with the essentially Indian 
belief in the running on and faring on of beings. This was. samsdra, 
‘whose “beginning and end are alike unthinkable.” Who is more 
worthy than the arahan for the bliss of the deva-realms? Who is more 
worthy fon a myriad opportunities for self-betternyent? He was as. 


certainly fit for these as he was for cessation. ` 


I. B. Horner. 


Some References pertaining to Agriculture in Jaina Literature 


"This is an attempt to point out a few references relating to agri- 
` culture noticed by me while going through «ome of the Jaina works." 

To begin with, Sthánanga? in its: 4th uddesaka of the 4th. sthana 
deals with the four types of krsi: (1) wapita, (2) parivagiita, (3) 
nindita and (4) parinindita, the actual quotation being as follows :— 

“asta teat word, dsa - alten, ofcaen, forfan, iR v" 

(Fo kk )? 

i, In Upasakadasao, the 7th anga, we come across the life of Ananda, 
one of the ten wpüsakas cf Sramana Bhagavin Mahivira, who “limits 
himself in his possession of landed property to five hundred ploughs and 
land at the rate of 100 nivartanas for each plough (Framnes ggo )and 
renounces the possession of any other landed property.” 

- According to Pandit Bechardas this is a type of the plough which, 
as.its very name implies, has an efficiency of.ploughing ground 100 sq. 
nivartdnas in measure. llaanle, however, iakes this as a measure 
of land.* Et ox 

Furthermore, we find this Mahaérávaka, vowing that he will only 
keep 500 carts for foreign traffic and 500 carts for home-use to bring 
grass, corn etc. from fields." 

In the narration of the life of this Ananda, we notice a passage 
wherein Indrabhüti Gautama, fhe 1st Ganadhara of Lord Mahavira, 


1 I have not found references from Jaina literature incorporated by Mr. 
Radharamana Gangopadhyaya in his interesting work “Some materials for the 
study of Agriculture and Agriculturists in Ancient India." : 

2 This is the 3rd uigu out of the 12, all of which form a part and parcel 
of the Jaina canon. Tt is divided into 10 chapters called sthíras some of which 
have uddesgukas as their subdivisions. This work along with Sri Abhayadeva Süri's 
commentary has been published in two parts by the Rgamodaya Samiti. 


3 Abhayadeva Siri explains this as whder:— 

"mf sareue Rara, aha’ f aza atea aara fa faforat 
saqa eararrarniaaa: Raad eR, fafa wear Aadama- 
qaaa aitísrar Afaan ‘shat fa fzfrat auia.” 


4 See Dr. Hernle’s edition of Ucāsigudasão (Bibl. Indica), p. 14. 
5 lbid. p. 80. : 6 Ibid., p. 14. 
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‘is described as walking giake Rsu. The word yuga (Pr. 
juga) signifies in Buddhistic literature the measure of a plough.” In 
Jaina literature, it is generally interpreted as the yoke of a cart? or a 
length of. four cubits.? . 

In the description ‘of pisdca given in this anga (II), we come across 
the following. words connected with agriculture : — 

Gokilafija, salibhasella, sukhakaitara, phala iud hala kuddala. 

The Prasnav yakarana meniions maiya in samvaradvara and laù gala 
‘in díravadvüra. Tn Dasavaikatika (VIL, 28) too, we find naigala' and 
maiya. The word gira meaning a plough is used by Haribhadra Sari 
in his work named Samsaradavanala- stuti (v. I). 

The Brhathalpasitra informs us about two kinds of fields viz., sew 
: (setu)? and keu (ketu), the former watered by means of a well ete., 
and the latter depending upon rain, for its being watered. 

As regards implements of agriculture, Sri Akalanka’s Tattvartha- 
rājavārttika™, a commentary on Umiasvati’s futtvarthadlic gamasütra 
supplies us with names of three of them: (1) hala, (2) kulisa and (8) 
dantalaka, ` 

In Abhidhānacintāmaņi (III, v. 554 ff.) we find certain terms 
pertaining to agriculture as can be seen from the following quotation: — ` 


“gge in: eit eat already | 

adasia, fren.g efe: Meg AFAL kke II 
Teo genai agea l 

fog ge, HS HUT: ‘afer: sen at 


: 7 The figurative use of this word in philosophy clearly indicates its 
popularity. 
8 Soe Sri Haribhadra Siri’s. Comm. to DPDasavaikālika (V, 1; 3). ‘In Abhi- 
«hünarüjendra (vol. IV, p. 1574) we find the following line :— 


“gaan SEÉRGTRRITAT. aR ae” 


9 Vide the comm. on Pravacanasaroddhdra: (103rd dvüra), where it is said 
“qi —ad aggeanarat aant gii ftant." 

10 See Jambüdvipaprajfiapti (Sü. 42). 

11 This hymn is composed: in samasamskría i.e. to say its language can he 
looked upon as Sanskrit-and-Prakrit as well. 

12 See Rajapragniya, p. 2. . : 

18 This seems iq have been composed not later than the 9th century. 
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os qui afte, agd auct ned aia | 
Maret g were: ftd TA |l Lis N 
Weg mauubg ed arate) 
"hi galeries, rent Sese tt kko U 
AAR: wem as Wawa? c 


According to Prajilapandsitra (I, 36) and the bhasya* of Tattv- 
Grthadhigamasitra (III, 15, p. 265) the agriculturists are designated as 
Aryas and. not as Mlecchas, the iwo groups in which all human 
beings are classified by the Jaina philosophers. The Aryas have been 
further divided into six classes according to their (1) ksetra, (2) jàti, 
(3) kula, (4) karma, (5) sipa and (0) bhasé. Agriculturists are 
included in the class styled as karmárya. It may not be amiss to 
state that the silpäryas are here spoken of as alpasavadaa and ayarhita- 
jiva, perhaps implying thereby that thoy are preferred to the 
karmāryas. : 


The Tatteäriharājaærārttika' (yp. 142-143) has:— 


“plate aaan aware aaa | 
antat: aver, arfa-afa-mfr aan-en |. ee 
ATS... aaga: eiae" 
The land where are born the Türthankaras, the Cakravartins, the 
Vasudevas, the Prativüsudevas and the Balaramas, is designated in 
Jainism as karmabhimi. This is also defined as one where we find 
people at some time or other resorting to asi”, masi and krsi for their 
livelihood.?® This wil suggest the place which is assigned to agricul- 


ture in the Jaina field. 


14 This has been edited hy me‘ along with Siddhasena Gani's commentary 
and is published in two parts by Sheth D.L.P. Jaina Pustakoddhàra Fund Serios. 

15 For an interpretation of this word occurring in the Ry-vedu sce 1HQ., 

vol, VIII, p. 366. 

16 Sri Siddhasena Sūri, while commenting upon P/avacanasiroddhüra has 
observed as follows:— ` 


ad —gfenfuemf — M Á aqna 
- (pt. I, p. 311). 
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In the Akarmabhmis and the Karmabhimis, too, especially, in 
the time of the Kulakaras, ploughing seems to be unessential, since all. 
sorts of desires of mankind are practically gralified by the kalpavrkgas 
which grow of their own accord. : Cau this be inte ‘preted to mean ihat 
at least in some periods of time aud in some places, the ground was 
exceedingly fertile? 

‘For the sake of people's livelihood, ploughing was established along ' 
with grass-gathering, -wood-carrying and trade by Lord Rsabha before 
he renounced the world. Some people were later on persuaded by his 
son Bharata to give it up. This incident is described by Sri ILema- 
candra Siri, the famous poligrapher in’ Trisastisalahapuruga-carita, 
which! is translated into English! as under :— 

. “Then Bharata summoned the laymen. and made this announce- 
ment: ‘You must take your food daily in my house. Ploughing etc, 
must not be done. Moreover, daily you must devote your attention to 
study of the seipi es, acquiring new knowledge. When you come into 
my presence after ‘you have eaten, you must recite : ‘You are 

l conquered. - Fear giows. Therefoze, do not kill. Do not kill 
(mā hanay 119 o i 

Amongst the 15 karmādānas (the 15 ways of living to be avoided) - 
enumerated in the Upasukadasdiya (p. 90), sphotakarma tvo, is in- 

cluded. This shows that a Jaina ought to refrain from an occupation 
involving breaking of ground by means of spades, ploughs eto. 


Hiratat R. Karanra 


17 This is also referred to by Sri Amaracandra Siri in his work Padmananda 
Mahakavya | which is based upon Trigastisalakapurusa-carita, See pp. 415-416 
of my edition (G. O. Series, vol. LVIII). nl 

18 See G. O. Series (vol. LI. p. 343). 

. 19 This indirectly fure us vjth a Jaina view about the origin of tho 
Brahmanas, 


20 Parany vec Reifen esq! s Comm. 


D 





Identity of Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya 


A short note by Mr. Markandeya Sarma appeared in vol. VIII, no. 
3 of this Quarterly apparently as a reply to my argument disproving 
the identity of Vidyàrenya with Madhavacarya. Aş he has raised 
objection only to a few points dealt with by me I waited to see if the 
question would be discussed more fully by other writers before sending 
a reply.! i 

The main objections raised by me 1o the theory of identity of Vidya- 
ranya, the head of the Sringeri Matt, with Müdhavücürya, brother of 
Süyana and author of various works like Parásáravmpti-vyaklyá, are 
briefly ag follows :— | NP 

1. The literary tradition at Sriügeri as recorded in the. works 
V id yaramyakálajfiána. and Guruvansa, which give a fairly full biogra- 
phical account of Vidyüranya, has recorded that Vidyaranya was dis- 
tinct from the ministers Madhava and Sayana. 

2. The encyclopaedic work Sivatattvaratnakara, panied in 1708 
by the chief of Kéladi kingdom in which Sringeri is situated, gives the 
name Sivadharma to Vidyáranya before he assunied sannydsa and makes 
him a different personage from Maidhavacarya. 

3. Against this positive evidence there is not a single inscription 
proving the identity. 

4. Nor do the references to Madhava in the works of Madhava and 
Süyana indicate such an identity but, on the contrary, are opposed to it. 

5. Above all these, the great difference between the lives of these two 
great men as depicted in inscriptions? and literature, the one (Vidyaranya) 
an ascetic and the head of the Sringeri Matt and the spiritual guru of 
the Vijayanagar kings and the other (Madhavacirya) a householder and 
performer of sacrifices and .a minister obeying the orders of Vijayanagar 
king Bukka. Other arguments will be set forth here to prove the 
difference between the two ‘personages. 

How does Mr. Sarma meet these objections? The absence of 


reference to Vidyüranya in the. works of Sayana and contemporary 


1 An article entitled ‘The Madhava-Vidyaranya theory’ by M.A. Doraiswamy 
Iyengar has appeared in the Journal of Indian History, vol. XII, part ii. 
2 Hampe Inscription dated B. 1832, SII., IV, p. 60. 
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inscriptions is explained away by the principle that it is not customary 
` for a sannyasi to be referred to by his name in the pre-sannyása stage. 
But this principle applies only to the sannyási himself and not to others. 
There is no authority preventing a younger brother (like Sayana in the 
case of Madhavacarya) or a nephew (Séyana-Madhava) or a sisters son 
(Laksmidhara) referring to auch a change in the status of Madhavacarya 
either in the literary works or inscriptions which were composed after he 
became a saunyási, 
Another argument put forth by Mr. Sarma in support of his theory is 
: that Madhavacarya adopted the name Vidyaranya ata subsequent stage 
of his life, perhaps years later. In other words, Madhavacirya was 
. & householder and, afterwards assumed the yellow robe. Now it must 
be asked in all seriousness when this change took place. It cannot have 
taken place before the great works of himself and his brother S&yana 
Were composed as they contain introductory verses and colophons des- 
cribing him aga householder, a minister of Bukka and performer of . 
sacrifices (in which animals are killed, ascetics being forbidden to in- 
jure living beings under any account). So the change can only have 
occurred after all these works were written. Of Madhavacarya’s works, 
Parásarasmyrti-bhàsya, Vyawahlaramádhava, and Kàlanirnaya were 
-composed in the reign of Bukka I (1356-1377). The introductory verses 
of Jaimintya-nyayamala-vistara show that, it was begun by him in ‘the 
‘reign of Bukka I, but a stanza occurring in the colophon at the end of 
the work ggrai feafaacquefter: has a pun which seems to indicate that 
it was completed in the reign of Harihara, viz., Harihara II, son of 
Bukka I. Even if this verse is rejected as inconclusive (not occurring 
in some mss.), there are references to Madhava in vertain works cf Sáyana 
which were composed in the reign of Harihara II according te their in- 
troductory verses and colophons. .The Atharvaveda-bhasya, Tuittiriya- 
ranyaka-bhásya and Yajsatantra-sudhanidhi belong to this series. Tt 
>» P- 710) that the 
bhasyas on the Vedas were all composed by one individual although he 


has been shown by me (see IHQ., vol. VI, no. 4 


might have received assistance in- various waye from others. Mr. 


8 . One of the introductory verses ‘in. Yajiatantra-sudhanidhi unmistakably 
supports my. contention. After making the Tulübhara gift Sayana was praised 
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Sarma would give the credit’ of their composition to Madhavacirya 
according to his interpretation of the word Méddhaviya although Sayana 
himself says in his Dhatwerttó:ta qaq gd «p areata ata) Hear 
rasta gari ven | (Dhatuvrtti, vol. I, part i, Oriental Library 
edition, Mysore, p. 2). 
Under the above assumption of Mr. Sarma, Madhava, must have 
written part of his Vedubhasyas in the reign of Harihara II. If we 
take Sayana as their author, still we find no reference in Atharvaveda- 
bhasya etc. to Madhava having become a sannyāsī even in the beginn- 
ing of the reign of Harihara II. On the contrary, in the Yajiatantra- 
sudhanidhi of Sayana (composed in the reign of Harihara II) his brother 
Madhava is described still as spemsqstrareaiaraapi: uev: (14.1916, p. 2). 
‘From these it follows that Madhavicirya could only have 
become a sannyàsr some time during the reign of Harihara, II (1877-1404) 
and that there could have beén no Vidyavanya in the time of Bukka I, 
if the identity is accepted. 

But ib is now known that Vidyairanya was already a sannyási and ihe 
head of the Sringeri Matt in 1875 A.D. in the reign of Bukka I accord. 
_ ing to a stone inscription at Kudupu, S. Canara District, dated $. 1297, 
Raksasa Kar sul Gu corresponding to Oct. 25, 1875 a Thursday (Mad. 
Ep. Rep., 1929, No. 460). Further the Sringeri Kadita purporting io be 
a copy of a copperplate inscription dated 1380 refers to Vidyáranya 
having returned from Benares and assumed the charge of the Sringeri 
Matt in the reign of Bukka I (Mys. Arch. Rep.; 1916, p. 9T). This 
would be irreconcilable with Màdhava-Vidyàranya identity theory for 
thé reason stated above. 

There is another argument against the belief that Madhavacirya 
became a sannyisi after he wrote his works, In the works Paráüsarasmyti- 
bhasya, and. Külanirnaya, Madbavacirya praises as his gurus Vidy&- 
tirtha and Bhàratitirtha and in his latest work Jatminiya-nydyamala- 
vistara he'says that he became great by the grace of Bharatitirtha. It 
is thus certain that Bharatitirtha was the immediate guru'of Madhava. 


But the works Viraranaprameyasamgraha, Anubhiii-prakasa ete. which 


thus: sdhitis sakalü vedas te ca drstirtha-gauravaih tatpranitena tad-bhigya- 
pradipena prathiyasi (Tanjore Mss. Catalogue, vol, V, p. 2168). 


- 
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are accepted as the compositions of Vidyüranya contain invocatony verses 
addressed to Vidyatirtha cnd Sankar&nanda and make no reference to 
Pharatitirtha. Such a ‘procedure would be difficult to explain if Vidya- 
ranya was the same as Mādhavācārya, especially as we know that. 
Bharatitirtha was a  sannyüsi and pontiff or. Sringeri Matt 
` ab this time. Moreover, the work Vidydranyakalajiana tellg us 
that it was composed by Bharatikrsna under the orders of Vidyaranya 
art su afer arma aati MERRTE aaa” 
(p. 282 of Ms. A. 47, Mysore Oriental Library). The Sringeri copper- 
plate inscription of 1386 and the introductory stanzas of the Sringeri 
kadita of 1880 would also clearly indicate that Bbaratitirtha was either 
a disciple or junior to Vidyáranya who apparently was absent either at 
Benares or elsewhere at the time of the Sringeri stone inscription in 
1346’ (See Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, pp. 56-58 and also p. 713 of JHQ., 
vol. VI, no. 4.). A later work Purusarthaprabodha by Brahmánanda- 
sarasvati tells us that the subjects dealt with therein are not found in 
earlier works written by Sankara, Vidyàéankara, Vidyaranya and 
Bhiratitirtha (p. 4929. Sanskrit B, part I, vol. IV of Triennial Catalogue 
of Oriental Mss. Library, Madras). The evidence of the above inscrip- 
tions etc. seems to be incompatible with the theory that Madhavacarya 
became Vidyaranya. 

But more than this, tradition is unanimously hostile to the theory 
of Mádhavácarya having retired from the post of the minister of Bukka ` 
I and become the head of the Sriùgeri Matt under the name Vidyaranya. 
They all depict Vidyaranya before he became a sannyasi to have been-a 
poor Brahmin unable to marry (according to Manimafjaribhedini, and 
Guruvamsakavyam) or having too many children (according to Sivatat- 
tvaratnakara). Not one of them refers to his having been a brother 
of Sayana or a minister of Bukka, or a performer of sacrifices like the 
famous Madhavacarya. Further, they are all unanimous in declaring that 
Vidyüranys was already a famous sannyasi at the time of the founda- 
tion of the Vijayanagar empire in 1386. In fact, they attribute to the 
ascetic Vidyaranya and the Sriügeri Matt the glory of having mised 
Harihara I to the throne and built its capital (named after the sage). 
Thus according. to all the above traditional biographies and the spurious 


copperplates and the literary references, quoted by me (see JHQ., 
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‘December 1930 and March 1931) Vidyáranya is quite a different person- 
age from M üdhaváearya even if he became a sannyàsi later. Hence those 
who accept the belief that the famous Mādhaväcārya assumed sannyüsa 
» in his later life (i.e., after composing his works and serving as the ministor 

. of Bukka I) will have to reject the testimony of the above tradition and 
are not entitled to claim for Vidyáranya the credit of having helped 
Harihara I to the throne of Vijayanagar or having taken part in build- 
ing its capital. They can only claim ior him ministership under Dukka 
I for a few years and the composition of a few works which are clearly 
those of Madhavacirya and the headship of the Sringeri Matt from 
about 1875 to 1386 and the authorship also of a few philosophical works 
definitely assignable to Vidyaranya. The advocates of the theory of 
the identity of Madhava with Vidyaranya, however, usually credit 
Vidyaranya wiin both the political glory of the vores of tradition 
and the literary glory of Madhavacarya. 

But, as it has been shown above, such an identity is incompatible 
with the evidence before us. Now what, after all, is the authority cited 
for such an identification? ` "s 

Mr. Sarma has named about three or four works as disclosing an 
identity of authorship between Maldhavacirya and Vidyaranya. But 
to presume an identity of persons from the compositions supposed to be- 
long to them is very unsafe in the case’ of great men holding a 
high position in popular estimation in India . like Sankarücárya, Kali- 
dasa etc. In the case of such personages, the composition of numerous 
works which were evidently not theirs is foisted on to their name and if 
by careful research we come across the real authors of the books and 
identify such authors with the famous personages to whom they are 
generally attributed (by popular imagination), there will be terrible con- 
fusion in history. Taking Vidy&ranya himself we find, i in some editions 
of Devyaparadhastotra that the work’ belongs to Sankaracárya but 
other writers, attribute its authorship to Vidyàranya. Similarly Vakya- 
sudhé is attributed by some to Bhiratitirtha and by others to Sankara- 
carya (see Tanjore Mss. Library Catalogue edited by P. P. Sastri, vol. 

XII, p. 5447). 
Similarly some editions of Tatparyadipika, commentary on- 


Sutasamhita, and also some later works referring to it (see IA., 1916, 
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P. 17; Triennial Catalogue of Oriental Mss, Madras, 1919-22, vol. IV, 
part I, Sanskrit B, p. 4919 where a work Kriyakramadyotika by Sadyo- 
jàtücürya is mentioned) attribute to Vidyàranya the composition of. 
Latparyadipika (see also p. 76 of Acárabhüsena by Triyambaka Oka). 
` There are also some scholars who maintain that Madhavamantri is 
identical with Vidyaranya (Q/MS., vol. VIL, no. 3, p. 222) in spite of 
the inscriptions which show him as the governor of Goa. in 1891, years ` 
after Vidydranya had become the head of the Sriügeri Matt and died (see 
JBBAS., vol. IV, pp. 115-116; Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, p. 59). Now 
shall we on the above bases identify Vidyaranya with Madhavamantri 
and Sankaracirya ? m. | 

Similarly the. introductory verses and colophons of Several com- 
positions like the Vedubhasya clearly prove that Saàyana was théir author 
but have been ascribed to Vidyàranya by some.* Even the works of 
other distinct personalities like Sarvadarsana-samgraha. of Sāyana- 
Madhava, Vatyasikanyayamala by Bhiaratitirtha and Vidyamadhaviya 
by Vidyàmüdhava of . Vaéistha-gotra, son of N arayanapiijyapada 
- (Madhavacirya belonged. to Bhàradvàjagotra and wa. the son of 
Mayana) have been claimed by some to be works ‘of Vidyaranya. If 
‘as Mr. Sarma has done in the case of the work Jivanmukti-vivela of 
Madhava we are to assume the identity of Madhava. with Vidyaranya 
on the basis of one or two Mss. and the statement of one or two recent 
“writers that Vidyaranya was its author, we shall also have to identify 
Vidyáranya with all the several personages named abové. Hence we 
have to reject the testimony of colophons which were influenced by 
later tradition. . í i 

Let us now examine the three works which in the opinion of Mr. 
Sarma would definitely prove the identity of Vidyaranya with Madhava- 
ciiya. The first of these is Caundapa's Prayogaratnamalà of the time 
of Vira Bhupati, son of Yuva Bukka and grandson of Harihara IT. Of 
this pince Vira Bhupati we have an inscription dated 1386 (EC., XI, 
Molakalmuru 31) and another dated $ 1822 (see Mad. Ep. Rep., 1918, 
P. 75) and we may therefore take him as a later contemporary of Vidya- 


, 4 See p. xxiv of the Preface to the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Mss, of Tanjore Library, vol. III. i 
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ranya. In i introductory verses of this work Vidyaranya, is praised as 
Sarà faerat adidq Sab qnot But this epithet is too general and could be 
` applied to any one of the numerous scholars of the time who- were 
engaged in the vedic studies and does not necessarily indicate Vidya- 
ranya’s identity with Madhavàcürya to whom Mr. Sarma. ascribes the 
composition of the well-known Vedabhasya. It kas been shown al- 
ready. from Sàyana's work Y ajfiatantra--udhanidIii that Sayana and not 
Madhava was its author. But Madhava was also a scholar versed in the 
interpretation of the Vedas. So alto were Vidyatirtha. and Bharati- 
tirtha whom Caundapa has praised in another work Asvaldyana-sandhya- 
bhdsya. as commentators on the Vedas. 
sitame dreftsierferfarerreft darent à 
waft rere ewe u 
‘Madras Oriental Mss. Library: Triennial Catalogue 1919-22, vol. IV, 
part I, Sanskrit A, p.: 4215). Similarly Madhavamantri calls 
‘himself in his T'átparya-dipikà as Sexmesfagr 1 There is therefore 
nothing to prevent Vidyaranya from being praised. as Sere di 
SadqarawmGr without being identified either with Madhava or Sayana. 
Moreover another epithet aera is applied in the intro- 
ductory verses of the same work of Caundapa to Vidyaranya. Now 
neither Sàyana nor his brother Madhava has written any work showing an 
intimate . knowledge of the subjects of Sinkhya and Yoga. Hence the 
argument based on Caundapa’s work cannot be accepted as proving the 
identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya. 
The next two works cited by Mr. Sarma as proving the above iden- 
tity are Mitramisra’s Viramitrodaya and Nrsimha’s Pragogapárijáta 
to which he assigüs the dates 16th’ century and 1360-1435 A.D. respec- 
tively. They refer to Vidy&ranya as the author of certain passages found 
in the Parasarasmyti-vyakhya and Kalanirnaya of Madhava. ‘We have 
"seen already that such identity of authorship i is no proof for the identity 
of the personages identified unless supported by other realiable evidences. 
Moreover the worka cited belong to a very much later date. Mitra. 
miéra, author of Viramitrodaya, lived in the court of Virasimha who 
murdered Abul Fazal and his literary activity has been ascribed to a 
period between 1610. and 1640 A.D. (Kane’s History of Dharmasàstra, 
p. 446) viz., about 250 years after the reign of King Bukka I, the patron 
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of Madhava, Nrsimbia’s Prayoyapivijata apparently belongs to the 
beginning of the 16th century A.D. as it refers to works like Kriyüsára 
(p. 1181, Mysore edition of Prayogupirijatu. Probable date: earlier 
than 1600), Smpticintamani (by Gaigaditya, p. 107 assigned to about 
1450-1500 A.D. by Kane, zbid., p. 669), and Muhürtasamgraha. (pp. 489- 
507, Mysore edition earlier than 1650 A.D., see Kane, ibid., p. 607). Any 
way the date given by Mr. Sarnia viz., 1860-1435 ts too early for Prayoga- 
parijata aud seems to be based on the date of a Ms. of the work 
found in the Bikanir Library Catalogue edited by Rajendra Prasad. 
Now in p. 439 of the above Catalogue the date Samvat, 1495 is ‘elven 
for the Ms. and taking the year as Vikrama Samvat the equivalent 
date was computed as 1439 and as the Ms. itself was dated so early 
the original work was ascribed io. a period 80 years earlier i.e. 1360. 
‘But it is now ascertained that the details of the date of 
the Ms. ‘are Sainvat 1495 Srimukha sam. Srāv. ba 3, Salur- 
day: This year coincides not with Vikrama Samvat 1495 bul 
with Saka Samvat 1495 and the details of the date: correspond 
to Saturday August 15, 1573.5 . 

‘Hence the date of the composition of Prayoga-parijata cannot be 
“ascribed on the basis of the above to such an early period. : Moreover 
the works Prayoga-ratna and, ‘Nirnaya-sindlu. whtich—frequently quote 
from the. Prayoga-parijata never allude to Müdhavücürya ds being 
identical with, Vidyaranya. Ilénce it is most probable that the-reference 
to Vidyüranya in place of Midhavicarya is due to the copyist. -Any 
way the identity is claimed in a work dated probably about 150 years 
later than the Madhava’s work referred to. — 

Now what after all we can gather from the above works is thatíhe — 
Vidyüranya legend which attributes to him the authorship of certain 
compositions of Madhavacirya, had already begun in the 2nd or 3rd 
quarter of 16th century. There is not only lack of evidence to, support 
tle identity of persons claimed ` but there is reliable evidence 
of about the same time hostile to such an identity. For the Clironicle 
of Nuniz, dated between 1535 and 1537 in the reign of Acyuta itself 


based on some work accepted as authoriiative at the, time, tells us that 


5 I am indebted to the Bikanir Durbar for this information. 
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Vidydranya was already an ascetic long before the foundation of the 
‘city of Vijayanagar. Further, we have -two stone inscriptions in 
Chitaldrug District of 1588 and 1559 (#C., XI Chitaldrug 45 and 
Challakeve 54) which speak of Vidyànagari caused by Harihararüya 
(Harihara I) to be built in the name of Vidyáranya. But Madhava- 
cirya could not have been' a sannyiisi, as was shown before, in the reign 
of Harihara I in 1836. Ience since we have more definite data of about 
the same time as the two works quoted by Mr. Sarma, opposed to the 
identity of Madhavacarya with Vidyàranya the arguments advanced in 
favour of the identity cannot be accepted. f 
Moreover the tradttional narratives of the Sringeri Matt viz., 
Vidyāäranyakālajñāna (c. 1600 A.D.) and Guruvemsa (c. 1720 A.D.) also 
ascribe to Vidyàranya the composition of the works of Sàyana and 
Madhava but. treat: them as separate persons. Thus in verse 44 of chap- 
ter IV of Guruvamsa we learn that Vidyàranya wrote certain works at. 
the request of the ministers Sàyana and Madhava and published them 
in their name. X E 
ania Ria arcana Tat | 
AeUTAaTSA TTA! AY Aaa TATE |i 
This would show.that great as Vidyaranya was as the pontiff of the 
Srügeri Matt from about 13875 to 1386 and the author of some works on 
Advaita Philosophy like Pañcadasi, V ivaranoprameyasumyraha, Anu- 
bhatti-prakaga ete., tradition glorified him still more by adding on the 
literary and political achievements of his Contempot aries to his name. 
This seems to have been übel aodimencdd by the time of Krgnarüya 
(1509-1529). On the one hand, Vidyaranya was credited with having 
placed Harihara I aud Bukka I on the throne and having acted as 
their minister and founded their capital. On ihe other hand, Vidya- 
ranya began to be looked as the author of all the important works of the 
lime. We do not know what political pat Vidyáranya played before 
he became the pontiff of Srigeri Matt and when he was merely a 
sannyási and the disciple of Vidyatirtha. After he became the head 
of Stigeri Matt he seems to have been greatly respected by Harihara II 
and his officials. Thus a copperplate of Warihara II dated 1384 des- 
cribes a grant of land to the disciples of Vidyaranya-sripaida by 


King Harihara Il. The grant speaks of Harihara II as by the grace 


~ 


t 
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of Vidyaranya having acquired the empire of knowledge 
unattainable by other kings (Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, p. 58). Another 
inscription of 1378 (EC., VI, Koppa 30) describes a grant of land having 
been made to a temple by Prince Virupanna by orders of Vidyüranya- 
sripada. But later tradition ascribed to him the political glory of 
Vidyatirtha and Bháratitirtha and Vidyatirtha was highly respected 
by Harihara I as is proved by the -Srageri stone inscription of 1346 
(EC., VI, Srügeri I) and was held in great respect by Bukka I also 
who' is described in a copperplate (EC., IV, Yedatore 46) as fared 
ga: mutuas xfnimQan: Similarly Bháratitirtha is spoken of as the 
lotus near which sports the swan Bukka (Srügeri copperplate of 1386, 
Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, p. 59). Later tradition in glorifying Vidya- 
ranya attributed to him the achievements of his ‘predecessors in the 
Srigeri Matt. This was all the more easy as the names Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyüranya are.very much alike both beginning with Vidya, and Bharati 
is similar in meaning to Vidya: Similarly the authorship of numerous 
compositions of his contemporaries was attributed to Vidyaranya. As 
a large number of the works of the time was written by Madhavicarya 
or written by Sayana and called Madhaviya (a term which in the absence 
of a critical study of colophons was wrongly interpreted as meaning the 
work of Madhava) it was only natural that these works formed the bulk 
of the compositions attributed to Vidyàranya and hence some of the 
later writers confused him with Madhavacirya and added the high 
political status of Madhavacarya (and of Sayana) who are spoken of in 
their works as ministers of Bukka I and Harihara II to the glory of 
Vidyaranya. Even the achievements of Mādhavamantrin, both literary 
and political, were attributed by a few writers to Vidyàranya and he 
` was wrongly identified both with Madhavacarya and Madhavamantrin. 
But even in the past well-informed scholars like the compilers of the 
Vidyárangakalajüana and Guruvaméa knew to distinguish Vidyaranya 
from Madhava and Sayana etc. as also from Vidyatirtha and Bharatt- 
tirth’a though they attributed fto hiny the achievements of those dis- 
Unguished contemporaries. 


R. Rama Rao 


Professor d. P.. Minayeff 
( Lhe Rissian Inidologist ) 
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Prefatory Note by Professor Th. Stcherbatsky.- 

[The study of Sanskrit began in Russia in the early forties of the last 
century. — The first teacher was Prof. K. Kossowitch who is known by his 
book Inscriptiones l'alaco-persicae Achaemenidarum. He was succeeded by 
Prof. J. P. Minayeff. He was not only a first class Pali and Sanskrit scholar 
to whom, science is indebted for many valuable cditions of texts and works on the - 
history and geography of India, but he also was a great traveller and an authority 
in historical geography of the countries lying between India and the Russian 
Enipire. He' visited India three times and only a premature death stopped his 
preparations for a fourth long journey to India through Afganistan—a journey 

which if realized would have ‘lasted four years. Under the cover of a rigid 
, scholarship with a rather sceptical} sarcastic turn of mind, J. P.Minayeff concealed 
a warm heart which was deeply concerned with the past, present and future des- 
-tinies of India as well as with the destinies of his own country. His ideas on 
this subject he expressed in a celsbrated address delivered at an annual meeting 
of the senate students of the University of St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). He 
then spoke on “The study of India.in Russian Universities. He emphasized 
the importance of knowing not only the ‘past but also the present condition of 
that great country. The present ‘biographical sketch and the complete list of 
his works have been compiled: by his niece Miss Alexandra Schneider. ] 


- “The wisdom and science of the Indian philosophers, now as before, 
“ought to be contemplated as the:salt of the Indian earth." 

“For a Russian scholar, as in old times, so still more now, the 

“East cannot be only a dead, abstract object of his scientific 
**inquirles. l. ; . 

“He can in accordance with his personal E and scientific 
‘disposition take a particular interest in the old Indian languages, in - 
“the study of MSS, where the first rays of light of Aryan religious 
‘consciousness finds its expression, or concentrate. his attention on the 
‘investigations of the archaic forms of social development, as much as 
“the memory of it is reflected in the old works of ancient literature— 
“all these studies have undisputably a high scientific value, but the 
“study of ancient India ought not to screen from’ us the scientific and 


“practical importance of the living phenomena of contemporary India." 
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These were the words uttered by Prot. Minayeff in his address on 
“The study of India in Russian Universities." | 
Half a century has passed since Prof. Minayeff paid his visit to 
India, but the diaries of his travels remain until now full of lively 
interest. l , 
; We give here a short sketch ot his life and a list of his works. 
Prof. M. was a scholar in the true sense of the word, deeply devoted . 
to scientific investigations and researches. Te was born in a remote . 
` country (Tambof) of Central Russia in 1840 and studied, with fervent 
zeal in the Oriental Faculty of the University of St. Petersburg from 
1858-1862. ; 
Goaded by his irresistible desire to know the history of civilisation 
of the East he stüdied the Oriental Languages: Chinese with Prof, 
Vassilieff and Sanskrit with Prof. C. Kossovitch. After having taken 


^. his degree of M.A., Prof. M. went abroad for six years, first to Germany, 


where he studied the Science of Languages under the guidance of the 


famous indologists : Prof, Bopp, Steinthal (Compar. mythology), e 


Weber and Benfey. Then he worked independently with the MSS. at 
the Bibliothèque Nationale -in Paris and- the British Museum in 
London. . On his return he was admitted to the Professorate of the St. 
Petersburg University (1869) ‘and began his lectures, which he con- 
tinued during twenty years till 1889. 


His ‘chief subjects were: 


1. The General Science of Languages. 

9. The Comparative Grammar (Lectures: to the studenis of th. 
Historico-philological Faculty). | 

3. Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit Grammar (deliver ed for the 


most part in the Oriental Faculty). 
Sometimes he delivered special lectures: 


(a) On ancient Indian Literature. 5 
(b) On Aryan Mythology. Creeds of ree ancient Hindus. 


(c) Shamanism; etc. a 
‘At one of the annual festivities of the University (1884), the theme 
` for his public discourse was “The study of India in Russian 
` Universities." 
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All the lectures of Prof. M. were worked out with the greatest care. 
MSS. of these are deposited in the Archives of the Academy of 
Sciences (Leningrad). | 

Some of his disciples are well known orientalists to-day and the 
most renowned of them are the distinguished scholars, Pfof. Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Ph.D., and S. Oldenburg. | 
. Deeply interested in the problems of Buddhism M. followed in 
his investigations three principal directions: the linguistic and philo- 
logical, the historico-geographical and the historical. 

His first published work was the edition and translation of 
^Prátimoksa-Sütra," the Buddhist code of laws of conduct (1869), 
a work that tooki him to the primary sources of Buddhism. 

. His second work was the “Vali Grammar" presented for Ph. D. 
degree. It has an introduction of 40 pages where M. develops his 
views about the Pali und Sanskrit languages. This grammar was 
highly appreciated by the scientific world and was translated into 
French and English, although M. gave it the modest title of “A Sketch.” 
Not satisfied with ihe study of Buddhism and old India through books 
and MSS. he was able after many efforts to undertake in the years 
1874 and 1875 the long desired and well planned journey to the Mast. It 
was the first time that an eminent scholar; an indologist, knowing’ Pali, 
Sanskrit and some Vernaculars, undertook the journey from Russia to 
India in order to study Buddhism in the land of its origin. . He 
reached Ceylon and not paying attention io the heat of the tropical 
climate, and absorbed in his investigations, he went all over the country, 
visited monasteries, and their schools, had conversations with the 
monks, visited stüpas, témples and ruins, taking their measurements, 
etc., copied inscriptions, and searched for MSS. 

He went all over the south coast of the island, spent some time at 
Candy concentrating his atiention on local customs, noted the devil 
dancers at the Sinhalese festivals, visited the hunters Veddas in the 
mountains and jungles, trying to determine to which group their 
language belonged. 

The English officials received the Russian traveller with respectful 
attention. They provided him with letters of introduction ‘for further 


facilities in his travels through the country. 
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On the 1st January 1815 he landed at Bombay and from there he - 
passed to Bihar, the Nepal: border and Almora. 

He observed the mutual relations of Englishmen and Hindus and 
entered into lasting correspondence with many of the persons whom he 
met. : : 

The two years spent in Ceylon and India gave Prof. M. a thorough 
knowledge of the country, and its people, and that gave him a sound 
footing in his future writings about India. During his travels he con- 
tributed a series of articles to the Russian journals and magazines (some 
illustrated); after his return home, as an immediate result of his. 
travels, he published M l l 

1. Sketches of Ceylon and India. From a Russian traveller’s 
note-book. Two volumes. 

2. Lndian tales. A volume containing 41 tales and 25 legends 
. collected at Kumaon where Prof. M. spent three months. At the time it 
was- the first attempt to collect the ethnographical materials of this 
. province. The singers of Almora reminded him of the narrators of the 
Russian folklore (bylins) and he considered the question about 
their Aryan origin and their migration to other countries. 

. The second time Prof. M. went to India only for four months, in 
the year 1880 from Ist. February to 2nd July. Landing at Bombay he 
, erossed over the Nizam’s territory and visited the independent states of 

. North India. He stópped at Lahore, Golkonda, Delhi and permet: 
, visited the monuments of Ellora-and the caves of Ajanta 

,This time he was attracted not only by EE ad 
India, but also by. contemporary living India. Those were the years 
of the Anglo-Afghan war when Russia advanced into Middle Asia and 

"the politieal questions were very acute. He observed the relations 
between the English and the Hindus and made forecasts that are quite 
prophetic,—specially about the changes that time might bring about in 
.Aheir relations and.the likelihood of an Anglo-Russian war. 

; Prof. M. studied specially the English system of Government, the 
joris of land owning, the licence tax, the ancient crafts of India found 
„even: now in the streets (Punjab), the different forms of schools ` 
and systems of education. 

Prof. M. returned by way of jou utut After his 
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return he wrote a series of political articles in newspapers (see List of 
Prof. M.’s published works). But the essential scientifico-historical 
materials of this journey viz., ‘Impressions on the way round. North-west 
India," ‘The caves of Ellora" and “The diary" are still in mss. but 
quite ready for print, but unfortunately 1emain yet unpublisheg. 

. The sudden change from. a hot climate to the cold North affected 
his health. He began to suffer from illness but continued his scientific 
work with undiminished energy. l 

Prof. M. was one of the best connoisseurs of the historical geography - 
of Middle Asia, deeply interested, as he was, in the fortunes of ils 
peoples and countries. Studying the subject from different points of view 
he published D g l 

(a) A Des spripfion of the Countries on the upper Amu-Daria, 
(b) Old “India. Remarks gue Aphanasius Nikitin’s "Travel 
beyond the three seas.”’ 
. (c) A complete translation with commentaries of Marco Polo’s 
travels. E 

In 1886 M. visited India for the third time. As 2 competent 
judge of the land and people: che was deputed by the Russian War office 
to accompany two Russian officers invited by the Indian Government 
to assist at the manoeuvres of the Anglo-Indian troops. 

' He stayed in India only for a short time and immediately after 
the manoeuvres went to Burma, where ihe war with England had 
just come to an end, but the hostilities had not yet ceased and the dacoits 
still roved . aout in North Burma. 

.M. crossed Rangoon where at that time martial. law was dec Jared, 
` and along the Irrawady went to Mandalay: The town was in an awful 
state of disturbance. The dacoits were put to death. Their bodies 
were exhibited for show. The best houses were occupied by English 
soldiers. The people resigned themnelyes to their fate, but were hostile 
to the annexation: 

M. touched the problems of British Imperialism and surveyed how 
rapidly and by what means the English Government succeeded in trans- 
forming oriental cities with their original customs into European ones. 

During four days Prof. M. examined the libraries of Tsi-bao and 
in Hlot Dow. A great many MSS. had been plundered and destroyed, 
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but he had no time to make a complete list, and the English Govern- 
ment had no scholar at hand, who was able to do the work. : 

He returned home via Calcutta, visited Darjeeling, and eame into 
touch with some Tibetans. The diary of this journey. is of absorbing | 
interest, but ib has also not. yet been published. 

Once more.at home he planned a. fourth -journey by land through ` 
Afghanistan to India, a journey. that would have lasted four years, but ' 
this plan was never realised. " m 

Having visited the. two countries of ancient Buddhism, Ceylon and 
Burma, enriched witli firsthand - ‘information Prof. M. wrote “his 
first volume of Buddhism (1888). and: began to work at the second one, 
printing at the same time different Pali and Sanskrit texts. 

_- The rapidly increasing illnéss (consumption) brought his valuable 
life to a premature end., He died: on the Ast June 1880, 49 years old, 
leaving many of his works unfinished. 

Truly human life is too short to. carry | lut the complex "v 
he.had worked out for himself, considering the. rigid demands-he put 
‘to his work,  . Mh 
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Tales of Works 


‘Pratimokga Sūtra, Buddhistic Service-book published and 


translated. St. Petersburg 1869. BASK., vol. XVI. Appendix 
No. 1.. (Dissertation for the-degree of M.A.). lii+64 pp.. 

The Pali-Metric Vuttodaya. MA., vol. VI, pp. 195-225. 

New facts concerning the connection of Ancient India with 
the West. JMPI., vol: 150, August, pp. 225-39. 
Buddhistische Fragmente. MA., vol. VI, pp. 577-99. 
Buddha’s Birth Stories. Several Tales. JMPI., vol. 153.. 
November, pp. 87-183. 

Pali Grammar. A Phonetic and Morphological sketch of the 


Pali Language. St. Petersburg, (for Ph.D. degree), 140. pp. 


A few words on the Buddhistic Jàtakas. JMPI., vol. 162, 
June, pp. 185-224. j ` 
Grammaire Palie. Esquisse d'une phonétique et d'une 


. morphologie de la langue Palie, traduite du russe par 


St. Guyard. Paris E. Leroux, 1874, xliv+96. pp. 

Review of V. P. Vasilieff's work Religions of the East. Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Daocism. St. Petersburg 1873. JMPI., 
vol. 172, March, pp. 127-48. ' 

Indian Tales. JMPI., vol. 116, November, pp. 68-104. 

The Isle of Lions, Letters from Ceylon. EM., February and 
March. 

In Nepal. From a traveller's note book. ÆM., September. 
The position of the English power in: Asia. On the occasion 
of Mr: Venioukoff's book: English, Sovereignity in Asia. St. 
Petersburg 1875. NV., No. 302, 20th. November. 

Indian Tales and. Legends collected at Kumaon, 1875. 
MPhF., vol. IT, part 1. 

Indian Tales. JM PI., vol. 188, February, pp. 368-403, vol. 184, 
April pp. 314-40, vol. 185, May. pp. 02-97. 

Review of Mr. Venioukoff’s book: A short sketch on the 
English dominions in Asia. JMPI., vol. 185, May, pp. 157-01. 
Curunegalle and the Silver Monastery. From a journey 
across Ceylon. “The Bee” Nos. 45, 46, 47, 49, with 
illustrations, 


Ti 
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Titles of Works 
The Piper. of Almora. From a íraveller's note book. 
EM., No. T. 
In Bihara. From a journey across India. JAPI., vol. 188, 
November, pp. 1-19. 
Brahmaniists. From a. journey across India. JMPI., vol. 138, 
December, pp. 194-936. ` 

|. Reviews of Books: 
Domenico Pezzi: Introduction à Fétude, de la science du 
language. "Traduit de l'italien sur le texte entierement refondu 
par l'auteur par N. Nourisson, Paris 1876. 
Abel Hovelaque. La Linguistique, Paris, 1876. 
H. A. Manitius. Die Sprachen Welt in ihrem geschicnuich 


literarischen Entwickelungugange zur Humanitat, bearbeitet 


von H. A. Anu Leipzig 1876. JMPI., vol. 188, 


December, pp. 309-14. 


Fr. Micloschich. Ueber die: Mundarten und die Wanderungen 


‘der Zigeuner Europas, I—VI. Wien., 1872-76. 


Beitrage zur Kentniss der Zigeuner Mundarten. Wien. I. II. 
1874, III.. 1876, JMPI., vol. 190, March, pp. 190-4. 
Domenico Pezzi. Glottologia arja recentissima. JMPI., 
vol. 190, March,. pp. 194-5. s 
M. Venioukoff. Russia and the. ast. Collection of: geographical 
and political articles. St. Petersburg V, 1877. NM., No. 195, 
12th November. l 

An opinion on Mr. Vanioukoli’s proposition to wr ic a descrip- 


tion of the countries situated on the upper Oxus. MIRGS., vol. 


"XIII, pp. 34-36. 


Ceylon and India. Prom a Russian traveller’s note book 
2 parts, 1878, (Z. E. Panteléett), part I, 284 pp., part 
II, 233 pp. : 


. Nepal and its Story. Review of the book: History of Nepal, 


translated from the parbatya by Munshi Shew Shunker Singh 
and Pandit Shri Gunanand. "With an introductory sketch of 
ihe country and péople by the editor Daniel Wright, M.A., 

M.D., late Surgeon Major N, M. S. Indian Medical Service 
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Titles of Works 
and residency Surgeon at Kathmandu, comes 1877. 
JMPL., vol. 195, January, pp. 61-85. 
Englishmen in Baluchistan A. W. Hughes. The country of 
Baluchistan. NM., 2nd J anuary. *-. 
An Englishman on his way to India. A Ride through Islam: 
being a journey through Persia and Afghanistan to India, via 


: Meshed. Herat and Kandahar by Hippisley Cuntliffe Marsh, 


18 


captain of the’ 18th Bengal Cavalry, London 1877, N M. 
From Kuldsha across Tian Shan to Tob Nor, Journey of N. M. 
oe oe ‘Publithed/ by. the Rusian Geographical Society. 


- St. Petersburg, 1878. » NM., aust’: January, 


Informations on the/J aitas and Buddhists. JMPI., vol. 195, 
February, pp. 241- 76. l l 

The North and the North West frontier of India. Paper read 
at a meeting of the Ethnographical Section of the Russian 


Geographical Society. UIRGS., 106 pp. 


Reports on the alarming news on the North West frontier of 


“India. NA -, 22nd. January. ` 


State of affairs at Baluchistan, G., No. 162, 13th June. 
The despatching of the Sepoys to Europe. G., No. 168, 14th 


June, 


Indian yiews on India, as an answer to the book: “Indian . 


views on England" by Hlagendss Nath Ghose. G., No. 160. 
17th June. 

Russians ‘in India. G, No. 194, 15th July. 

The glorious exploits of Englishmen in India. G., No. 242, 


‘2nd September. 


England and Afghanistan. - , No. 280, 10th October. 

a Russians in nia in the AUG century. PN., 
. 284. 2 

2 Afghan question and Russian. noe G., No. 289, 19th 

October. 

Afghanistan and the roads leading to it. G., No. 291, 


21st October. 


The Anglo-Afghan war. G., No. 316,.15th November. 


Year 


5» 
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Titles of. Works 
The-military forces of England and Afglanistan.. G., No. 317, 
«6th November. l 


-` Notes on my work:  Intonwations on the countries-of the upper 


Amu Daria MIRGS., pp. 16-20. 

From Peshauer to Kaboul. G., No-323, 4th December. 
Description of the countries on- the upper Amu Daria. 
St. “Petersburg. | 


-The community of Buddhist ARR JMPI., vol. 201, pp. 1-35. 
-Mahàsupinajataka in the article of A. N. Veselovsky: “A 


discourse on the twelve. dreams of Shahaischi." BASR., vol. 
34, pp. 28-34. 


: Shir Ali and his relations to "England. RR., Nos. 4, 5. 


The consequences of .Shir Ali’s death for Russian influence in 
Central Asia. NV., No. 1071, 21st May. 


The Afghan war. G., No. 268, 28th September. 


Englishmen in Turkomania. G., No. 269, 99th Septeinber. 
Englishmen in Afghanistan. G., No. 291, 21st October. 
The future of Afghanistan. G., No. 297, 27th Uctober. 

The Afghan difficulties. G., No. 311, 10th November. 

The most important works of Sanskrit Literature (A Sketuh), 
in the Universal History edited by V. Korsh. Part I. 

Review on Zagarelli's book : Mingrelian sketches. ‘Two parts. 
Part I: Mingrelian texts with translation and explanation, 
collected. and published by A. A.Zagarelli. Part II: Essay 
on the phoneties of the ‘Mingreliaa language JMPI., vol. 
212, November, oe 225-81. 

Old India. Remarks upon Athanasias Nikitin’s “Travel beyond 
the three Seas. " St. Petersburg. D. C. Balashelf printer. 174 pp. 
Old hidia. “Remarks upon Athanastas - Nikitin g Travel beyond 
the three Sens." JMPI., vol. 215, June, pp. 165-241, vol. 216, 
July, pp. 1-58. f 

British interest and Russian intrigues in Afghanistan. Con- 
cerning the book: Recollection of the Kabul campaign, 
1879-1888, by. J. Duke, "NV., No. 2684, 19th August. 


New informations on the: Kiaphires. Review of the work y 
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Year 


82 


83 


— Professor J. P. Minayeff 


Titles of Works ` 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, by Major J. Biddulph, Calcutta 


.1880. JMPI., vol. 221, May, pp. 139-57. 


New Studies on Buddhism. Review of the series: The sacred 
Books of the East translated by various oriental scholars and 
edited by F. Max Müller, vols. 1, X, XI, Oxford, 1879-81. ` 
JMPI., vol. 222, July 1882, pp. 102-18, vol. 223, October 1882, 
pp. 402- 11, vol..225, January, 1883, pp. 138-64. 

The Indian textiles and the policy of England. Concerning 
this. subject, ER., No. 6. 


. Russia and ndis Indian interests, ER., Nos. 6,7. 


The Collision of French and English commercial interests -in 
Egypt, China and India. ER. 3 No. 15. 
Review of the books: (1). The Hindoos as they are by Shib 


`. Chandra Bose, Calcutta.’ 1881, and (2) Sketches from Nepal by 


the late M. A. Oldfield. ÆR., Nos. 17, 18. 
Phonetic researches by Melville Bell. 1. English visible 
speech for the, Million by M. Bell, London; 2. Sounds and 
their relations: by M. Bell, London 1882. JMPI., vol. 222, 
August, pp. 850-55. 

Russian embassy to Kaboul. Journey of.the ys Embassy 


, across Afghanistan and Bucharia in the year 1878-79. From. 


the diary of Dr. Yavorsky, member of the legacy. NY., 
No. 2374, Tth October. 

A Russian Artist in the Himalayas. Reiseskizzen aus Indien 
von Herrn und Frau Wereshagin. NV 4 No. 2398, 26th 
October. É 


 Pàli Grammar. A Phonetic and Morphological Sketch: of the 


‘Pali Language, with an Introductory Essay on its form and 
guage, y y 


. character, 1872. Translated from Russian into French 


by M. .Stanislas. Guyard. Rendered into. English from ` 
the French, and re-arranged’ with some modifications and addi- 
tions for the use of English students by Chas Geo Adams. British 
Burma. 922-3 py. E 

Tribal life in modern India, being a Review of the works: 
1. Sir Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies; Religious and Social, 


Year 


83 


35 
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Titles of Works 
London 1882. 2. C. L. Tupper, Punjab. Customary Law, 
Calcutta 1881, JM PI., vol. 226, March, pp. 164-80. 
Historical importance of the valey of Amu-Daria. Paper 
read at the Ethnographical section of the Russian Geographical 
Society. MIEGS., I, p. 52. 
Land owning in dos India, being a Review of ihe book ; 
B. H. Baden Powell. A Mannual of the land revenue systems 


‘and land tenures of British India, Calcutta 1882. JMPI., 


vol. 230, November, pp..135-52. 

New found meaning of the Buddhist legends. Review of the 
book: R. Seidel, Das Evangelium von Yesu in seinen 
Verhältnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre, Leipzig, 
1882. Ch. R., I, pp. 732-58. 

New Self-government of India. NV., No. 2469, 12th January. 
An unnoticed discovery (concerning Lessar). NV., No. 241€, 
19th January. 


Tibet as deseribed' by Prjevalsky. The third journey of 


N. M. Prjevalsky. From Zaisan through Hami to Tibet and 
up the Yellow river. NV., No. 2594, 20th May. 

A Subsidy to- the Emir of Afghanistan. NV., No. 2649, 
15th July. — 

A new book on Turkmania. N. N. Grodekoff. The war in 
Turkmania. The campaign of Scobeleff in the year 1880-81, 


vol. I, St. Petersburg 1883. V V., No. 2118, 17th September. 


Did the prophet conquer? NV., No. 2118, 16th November. 
Neutrality in the Tonkin question. NV., No. 2777, 20th 
November. ‘a m : 

The Turan culture. Review of G. N. Potanin’s book: 
Sketches of North-west Mongolia, St. Petersburg, vol. IV. 
NV., No. 2798, 6th December. 

The Science of languages (linguistics). Lectures delivered 


tothe students of. the St. Petersburg University during the 


school semester of the year 1882-8, 309 pp. 
Comparative linguistics. Lectures delivered at the St. Peters- 


burg University during the school semester of the year 1882-8. 


Professor J. D. Minayeff 


Titles of Works: 
The study of Tndia in Russian Universities. An address 
delivered on the 8th February 1884 at-the solemp yearly mete 


- ing of the St. Petersburg’s University, 20 pp. 


Review of John Barsoukoff’s book: The grèat Russian mis- 


 Sionary Innocent of Siberia, meėtropolifan 3f Moscow and 


Kolomna. JA/PI., vol. 235, September, pv; 219-27. 

Russian: intentions about,Inilia in old times. On the book, 
published by Mr. D. Kobeko: The tsar Alexis Michailovitch's 
instructions to Mahmet J sup, Kassimoff, sent in the year 1675 


- to the Great Mohol. . JMPI., vol. 235, October, pp. 849-59. 


3, 


85 


The Afghan frontier. NV., No..3040, 18th August. 
The Science of lauguages. A course of lectures in the 


years 1884-5. The edition is reviewed by the: Professor 


himself. 


The (Cha-kesa-dhatu-vamsa. JPTS., pp. 5-16. 

The Sandesa-katha. 7?7S., 1885, pp. 16-28. 

On the Pamir, from the Russian version of Prof. Minayeff. By 
W. E. Gowan. Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1885, 
pp. 108-17. 

Anagata-vamsa. JPTS., pp. 33-53. 

Gandha-vamsa. JPTS., pp. 54-80. 


- Buddhism, Studies and materials. St. Petersburg. vol., I, 


part 1, 280 pp; part 2, pp. '159, MPhF. 

The Buddhistie creed. MOSER: AS... vol. T. part 3, pp. 203-7. 

The Buddhistic prayers. MOSIRAS., vol. IT, part 1,- 
. 125-36, vol. IV, part 1, pp. 233-40. ` i l 

ME. in Burma. FJ., November, pp. 153-91. 

Simivivada-vinicehaya-katha. JPTS., pp. 17-34. 

The Quest of Gold. "Review of the work.ot Captain John 

Unkovsky: The Embassy to the Tsungar Khan Taidji 'Zevan 

Rabtan in the years.1721-24. “Documents published by N. Y. 

Veselovsky with preface and notes. JMPI., vol. 257, May, 

pp. 237-49. 

The apology of Lamahood. Review of ihe work of A. Pozd- 

neeff: The state of the Buddhist monasteries and the life of 


- Fear 


89 
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í Titles of Works. 
the ibis ih, ‘Mongolia. | St. Petersburg. JMPI a vol. 257, 
June, pp: 234-48. 


~ Review on J. 4. Legge’s ‘‘Records of | Buddlistie Kingdoms 


by Fa-hien." J MPL. , pp. 310-17. 

N. M. Prjevalsky. Obituary notice. TJMPL., vol. 260, Novem- 
ber, p. 49. . 

A new Journal of phonetics. JMPI., vol. 260, December, 
pp. 284-86. MIRGS., vol. XXIV, 3, pp. 2318. 

On Mr. A. M. Pozdueeff's answer. JMPI., vol. 200, December, 
pp. 323-6. TEL 

Panini, I. 4. 79. MOSIRAS., vol. II, p. 275. 

Chàndragomin. MOSIRAS., vol. IT, pp. 216-1. 


The general linguistic ABC, projected by the Imp. Academie 


of Sciences. Paper read at the Oriental section of the RAS., 
and ‘the Ethnographical section of the RGS., the 9 March 1889. 
Forgotten way to China. Reviews of works: N. M. 
Prjevalsky. The fourth journey to Central Asia. From 
Kiahta to the sources of the Yellow River. Exploration of 
the northern borderland of Tibet and the way through Lob- 
Nor to the basin of Tarim. JMPZ., vol. 264, J uly, pp. 168-189. 
Sisyalekha, being a Letter to the Disciple by Chandragomin. | 
MOSIRAS., vol. IV; pp. 29-52. 


Bodhicaryávatàra. Salvation according to the teaching of the 


‘later Buddhists. MOSIRAS., vol. IV, pp. 153-228. 
Petavatthu. JP7S., pp. 1-199. 


Kathavatthuppakarana-atihakatha. IPTS., pp. 213-22. 
Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatira edited Ly J. P. Minayeft. St. 
Petersburg. 2nd Posthumous edition with a preface hy $8. 
Oldenburg, (Rus. I. Ac. of Sciences), 

Materials and notes on Buddhism, from the writings of the 
late TAP. Minayeff, edited by S. Oldenburg: 

—Translations from Petavatthu, AZOSTRAS., vol. V, pp. 
201-221. 

—Translations from Petavatthu, MOSIRAS., vol, VI, pp. 
332-4, 
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Y ear 
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Titles of Works 


91—The Kamaon Songs and some other national literary works 


94 


95 


96 


97 


1910 


" collected in Kamaon. MOSIRAS., vol. V, pn. 290-300. 


Some unedited Jātakas of the Pali Canon. “‘Zivaya Starina’ — 
a periodical, vol. III, pp. 161-4, vol. IV, pp. 118-21. 

Popular dramatic Representations during the Choly Feast at 
Almora. MOSIRAS., vol. V, p. 299. 

Posthumous work: The Journey of Marca Polo. Transla- 
ted. from the text of old French. Published by the Russian 
Geographical Society. Edited by V. V. Bartold, 355 pp. 
Indian Songs on the new Income tax from the writings of the 


late Prof. Minayeft. MOSIRAS., vol. VIIL, p. 144. 


- A Sanskrit Newari Dictionary from the writings of the late 


J. P. Minayeff prepared for print by Aug. Conrady. ZDMG., 
vol. 47, pp. 539-73. . 

Recherches sur le Bouddhisme par J. P. Minayeff, traduit du 
russe par R. M. Assier de Pompignan, Paris, E. Leroux, 
editeur. Avant propos d'Emile Sénart. 317 . pp. 
The Kamaon Songs, from the writings of the late J. ps 
Minayeff, edited by S. Oldenburg. MOSIRAS., vol. IX, 
pp. 216-18. M 

I. Materials and notes on Buddhism. II. Materials on the 
Eschatology. MOSIRAS., vol Vl, p. 511. - 


I. On the legend of Kasyapa. II. On Maitreya. IIT. On Kalpas. 


IV. The legend on king Mahipranida. M OSIRAS., vol. IX, 
pp. 207-21. > a 
Translations from the Suttanipàta and Mahavagga (Vinaya).. 
MOSIRAS., vol. X, pp. 93-104, from the writings of. the 
late J. P. Minayeff, edited by S. Oldenburg. 


‘Mahavyutpatti edited by the late J. P. Minayeff. Second 


edition with an Index prepared for print by N. D. Mironoft, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, XIII. 


A catalogue of the numerous MSS. collected by the late J.-P. 
Minayeff in India, Ceylon and Burma, has been compiled and edited in 
1918 by N. D. Mironoff. | 


REVIEWS 


EXPLORATIONS IN SIND, by Mr. N. G. Majumdar m.a., 
Assistant’ Superintendent, Archæological Survey of India. Memoirs 
of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 48 (Delhi, 1934). 

The epoch-making discoveries at Mohenjo-daro have pushed back 
the antiquity of civilisation in India to at least the fourth millennium 
` B.C. and have revealed a new type of culture which is akin, in many 
respects, to the Sumerian, The Indus civilisation has now taken its 
place along with that of Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia and Crete, and 
India, nay the whole world, is anxiously watching the further progress 
of exploiation im this region. 

The volume before us is an important supplement to the discoveries 
of Mohenjo-daro. One of the first problems raised by these discoveries 
was to determine the extent of the spread of this civilisation. For this 
purpose it was necessary to ‘make a systematic exploration of Baluchistan 
and Sind. An archeological survey was carried on in Baluchistan, 
first by Mr. Hargreaves in 1925-26, and then by Sir Aurel Stein in 
1926-27, and 1927-28. The results of these explorations have been pub- 
lished in three memoirs of the Archeological Department (Nos, 35, 37 
and 48). They prove conclusively that the Indus Civilisation was 
diffused over a wide area in Baluchistan and flourished side by side 
- with allied cultures. 

Similar exploration was carried on in Sind by Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar in 1927-28, 1929-30, and 1930-31 and the volume under 
review is a report of this exploratory survey. 

The report is written in the form of an official diary, giving a 
short account of the places visited by the author, the exploration 
carried on there and the results achieved by it. It is a plain unvarnish- 
ed scientific account of tedious operations written in an easy and 
:graceful style which reflects great credit upon the author. The sites 
visited were-numerous and only a few of them have yielded important 
finds. But with the true spirit of a scientific explorer the author has 
pláced before us tlie het result of his exploration and survey, both in 


Li 


its positive and negative aspects. 
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On the whole, the ES duvey has been fully justified hy 
the splendid | results achieved Mice trom: Clear remains of chalcolithic 
civilisation, such ‘as we find in Mohenjo- -dáro, lave been discovered 
in Jhukar, Tharro: Hil, Amri, ‘Chatthu-daro, Lohunyo-daro, Lakhiyo, 
Ghazi Shah, Tando Rahim Khan, Pokhran, Kohtras Buthi and other 
places. Although very striking discoveries have not been made in any 
of these sites, the general result obtained is an important one. It is 
. now proved. beyond all doubt that the zone of chalcolithic. 'eivilisation 
_ extended almost ` up to the Arabian Séa. To be more precise, the area 
in Sind over which this culture spread way be described as a triangle 
with its apex at Limo Junejo, in the north and having as its base the 
„line connecting Tharro Hill near Gujo in the east with Orangi and 
Amilano in the west. The explorations of Sir Aurel Stein enable us 
to proceed still further and link up this area with the zone of chaicoli- 
thic civilisation, in Baluchistan. We are thus now in a position to iB 
that the splendid civilisation of which remains have been found : 
Mohenjo-daro extended over a wide area comprising a large part, of en 
and Baluchistan. This, by itself, is a great step forward in the study 
of this mighty civilisation and should form the basis of further research 
and exploration. Unfortunately the Government of India has stopped 
further research in this direction and it is rumoured that a band of 
wealthy foreigners would shortly take up the work. It would. be a 
matter of sincere regret if a great country like India cannot even do 
the necessary spade work in unravelling her most ancient civilisation 
and allows herself to be exploited by foreigners. even in this cultural 

sphere. For, under the new rules framed by the Government of India, 
the foreigners would be entitled to: take away such a portion of the 
archeological finds as would be commensurate with the money spent by 
them. It, is humiliating io think that, in this enlightened wee India 
would be a willing partner im a transaction by which she’ would per- 
‘manently lose a large number of the priceless relics of her pust. döven 
the Egyptian Government has stopped this practice by which formerly 
Egyptian antiquities “filled all the noted musewms of Europe. The 
public opinion of India should be roused to this imminent danger and 
our legislators should exert their utmost to preveit this catastrophe. 


Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s report makes it clear that capable Indians are . 
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not wanting io take up this work and the Government of India must be 
persuaded to. resume the operations which have been stopped for some 
time, 

In spite of the length of this review, I cannot conclude without 
ference to one particular matter which the explorations in Sind h 
hrought to the forefront. It is the importance of a systematic ü 
scientific study of pre-historic pottery, which has hitherto received Db 
seanty attention in this couniry. The most important. finds in the e 
plorations undertaken by Mr. Majumdar are various kinds of wheel-mac 
pottery and he has written very valuable notes on them. His descri] 
tion and classification of the ceramic remains form the most brilliai 
part of the report. By means of this classification he has tried to a: 
certain the relative antiquities of the different sites. The results, ihougl 
encouraging, cannot be regarded as conclusive unti] more dala are syste 
matically collected. But he has opened up a liue of research which is 
sure to yield important results, On the whole we sincerely congratulate 
Mr. Majumdar on the valuable work he hay done and the excellent 


report he has written. 


‘RO 


RANJIT SINGH, by Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A. ‘Calentia 
, University Press, Calcutta, 1933. | 

This well-written monograph, represents the fruit of three years’ 
work done by the author as a Premehand Raychand student of ihe 
Caleuttn University with revisions suggested by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
As the author explains in his preface, he has treated the biographical 
details of his hero’s career very lightly and has concentrated his atten- 
tion on the Sikh: ruler’s relations with the Afghans on the one hand 
and with contemporary Indian States and the Company on the other. 
These studies are followed by short but informing chapters on the civil 
and military administration of Ranjit Singh, while the concluding 
chapter discusses the significance of Ranjit- Singh's career and the 
causes of his failure. The value of the work is' enhanced by a critical 


survey of the sources, a map and an index.. 
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The author is himself painfully aware that he has not been able 
to avail himself fully of all the original sources and has partially to 
depend upon traveller's accounts and similar secondhand authorities, 
His work nevertheless is a real ‘contribution to the subject with which 
he deals. -His penetrating analysis of human motives often enables 
him to find out the truth from distinct and | conflicting accounts of 
events, while his discriminating criticism: helps him tightly to 
assess the success and failure of his hero. The Author's criticism of 
Ranjit Singh’s military system in the lightof the proved defects of the 
later military system of the Marhattas is of. special interest, while his 

- concluding estimate of ihe great Sikh’s rule appears to be as near the 
truth as possible. . 
. U. N. Guosrar 


YHE sAUKHARIS by Edward A. Pires, ata. Studies in I ndian 
_ History (Indian Historical Research Institute) No. 10. 
Among the minor dynasties that rose to importance-after the down- 
fall of the.Gupta Empire, the Maukharis occupy a prominent place. 
But their history has not yet secured the attention which it deserves. 
Congratulations are due to Rey. Dr. Heras, the enthusiastic Director 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute and the author, Mr. Edward 
A. Pires for the publication of the present monograph, 

The author fully admits the difficulties of his task arising mainly 
from the paucity of authentic records. He has, nevertheless, fulfilled 
his task with ability and success. Hé has not been content with giving 
_ a reconstruction of the political history of the Maukhari-dynasties, but 
he has tried to throw light upon the state. of ‘literature and art, of ad- 
ministration and social life under: their rule. His work is based on a. 
thorough study of the documents concerned and it gains added interent . 
from, tle fact that its author. had the opportunity of examining some 
of the monuments on the spot. . 

On a few points it is permisšible to. differ dio the authors views. 
He plausibly fixes (p. 208.) the date of Ksatravarman Maukhari (men- / 
tioned by Bana in a long list of historical allusions) to be “sometime 


before Candragupta I" and he cautiously suggests the connection of 
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; , "E 
Mayiragarmman of the recently found Candrüvalli inseription with 
Ksatravarman’s murder. He is on much less sure ground when he 
not only follows (p. 258.) Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in identifying Candasena 
of the Kaumudimahotsava drama with Candiagupta I, but takes 
Sundaravarman and Kalyanavarman of the drama to belong to the 
Maukhari line. E 
Following the authority ot Mr. Aravamuthan, the author chooses 
(p. 79H.) to identify the Sülikas of the Taraha inscription of Isüna- 


varman ‘with the Colas and, he connects the, Maukhari's victory over 


them witli the alleged invasions of Northern India hy Karikala Cola. 


This account, however, is admittedly based on the vague und very late 
authority of the Kalthgattupparani and other works. 


The author’s statement (pp. 129-80) that Pürnavarman of Magadha 


was a Maukhari is admittedly a-mere conjecture. Still more so is the 


statement, that Pürnavarman was. “in all probability" a younger 
brother of Grahavarman, the brother-in-law of. Harsavardhana. ' His 
further attempt, (pp. 131-2) to identify this Pürnavarman, with the kiug 
of that name mentioned in the four oldest Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Java may be regarded as dhe most conspicuous illustration of the 
absurdity of the method of drawiug far-reaching .conclusions from 
simUarity of names, As is well-known, these inscriptions. have ‘heen 


assigned on palwographical grounds to the middle of the fifth centuty 


A.D., being closely connected not only with Midavarman’s inseriptions. 


from. Eastern Borneo but alse with the Grantha-seript. of the ancient 
Pallava inscriptions. : 

Uqually unconvincing is the aflempt (pp. 136-7) to annex Yago- 
varman of Kanauj to the line of the Maukharis. The author, however, 
i» on solid ground when he rejects (p. 144) Dr. Hirananda Sastri’s 
attribution ef the Nalanda inscription of Yagovarman to Yasodharman, 
ihe conqueror of Mihiragula. 

In the chapters on administration, religion and social life the 
author has had to spin out the meagre data at nis disposal. It is un- 
fortunate that he should have been tempted to attach the same weight 
to the evidence of the Kaumadimahotsara drama as that of the con- 
temporary inscriptions. Some of his statements in this connection are 


open to criticism: e.g. ibat the power of legislation was vested. in the 


, 
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king (p. 169), nor is it possible to follow the author's simple explanation 
of Rajamatya and Kumardmdtya us King's and Prince's minister 
respectively. . , f l 

-In the chapter on Archæology, the 'wuthor passes in review nearly 
all the ancient Maukhari sites; but owing to the paucity and fragmen- 
tary cluracter of the relics the result is sadly disappointing. Tt is 
interesting to note that-the author believes with Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri 
that the facade of Lomasa Hab cave, bearing the inscription of the 
Maukbari Anantayarman, was the work of the Jaina Kharavela. Still 
more interesting is his observation (p. 198) that flat carvings ‘are a 
characteristic feature of the Maukhari architecture. This point, ought: 
to have been illustrated by'a survey of all the extant examples, 

! The Bibliographical list at the beginning of the.work would have 
heen more useful, if the actuil numbers of the Journals mentioned had 
lieen quoted. It is again ‘unfortunate that. while room. has been found 
for out-of-date works like J. C. Dutt’s translation of the Rajataranyint 
and Turnour’s- translation of the Maharamsa and even for a Matricula- 
tion text-book, no mention is made of a work like Mafijusrim ülakalpa. 

“The diacritical marks are lameutably inadequate .and sometimes 
, misleading or positively wrong, (the most conspicuous example being 
the repeated reference io the “Gaudavāho’). The precise genealogy 
as well- as chronology. ~u the synchronistic table of Maukhari kings 
and ikeir coutemporaries (opp. p. 156) are not warranted by facts. The 
expression ‘ancient Pali characters’ (p. 189) for Brahmi cannot but he 
regarded as unfortunate. Though the work has been enriched by a 
map and a nuniber of illustrations, its value would have been enhanced 
by.the inclusion of a list of Maukhari inscriptions with a summary of 


their contents. 


‘ 
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HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA DYNASTY, By D. C. Ganguly, 
M.A., PD. (Lond.). Dacca University Bullet» No, XVII. pp. iv 
387. 

“This monograph which won for its author the-Degree of Doctorate 
of Philosophy of the London University is one of the most thorough 
dynastie histories published in recént years. The author has made an 
exhaustive study of all the available sources consisting not only of inscrip- 
tions and monuments but also of a not inconsiderable number of histori- 
cal Kávyas, and he has skilfully utilised this material to produce a pre- 
cise and authentic account of the dynasties with which he deals. In the 
course of this task he has been led to throw light upon the history of 
numerous contemporary dynasties with which the vigorous and aggres- 
sive Paramàra kings came into contact, such us the Rástrakütas and the 
Calukyas of the Deccan, the Caulukyas of Gujarat, the Cahamanas of 

Sàkambhari, the Pratibaras of Malwa and afterwards of Kanauj and 

.the Kalacuris of Cedi. -The author has not been content to give us 
a merely political history, but he has very properly added notices on the 
state of administration, literature, art, religion and social life under 
ilie brilliant rule of the dynasty w hose history he describes. 

Of the many interexting points developed by the author, a few may 
be noticed.  On.the authority of the oldest extant records of the Para- 
maras, the Iarsolu plates of Styaka 1I; he holds (pp. 7-8) that, the Para-’ 
märas were a branch of the- imperial Rastrakiila dynasty of the Deccan. 
In this he only follows the authority of the joint editors of the ` inserlp- 
tions concerned (pigraphia. Indica XIX, no. 39). He also follows the 
authority of Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Cal. Univ. Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters, vol. X, no. L) iu making out the line of Nagabhata l 
to have ruled in Malwa, previous to their occupation of Kanauj. Buf 
the author makes a distinct contribution by suggesting (p. 18) ou 
plausible grounds Ural, Upendra (Krsnaraja) was established, in Malwa 

. -by the Rástraküta Govinda HI after the latter's sonque of the country 
from the Pratihara Nagabhiata 11. 

The author's reconstruction (pp. 79-6) of the political history of 
Sindhuraja on the basis of (he veiled allusions in Padmagupta’s Nart- 
sãhasīůkacarita is a Very | successful piece of work. To the next ruler 


afler Sindhuraja, the great Bhoja, the author aptly devotes a whole 


— 
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chapter, in which he fully describes the military successes of. his liad 
and the tragic close of his reign. l 

` In the chapter on art and culture, the author hay with his eund 
industry brought together a considerable müss of data from the con- 
temporary records, but unfortunately no attempt bas beci made to 
interpret them, much less to explain the sequence of their development . 
in time and place. We are thus left with bare Mention of administra- 
tive divisions like groups of villages (p. 237), of detominations of coins 
like the Rüpaka and the Ardharipaka Cp. 243), of lists of officials like 
the Mahasadhanhika-and the Dandapüéika (p. 244). Of the branches 
of revenue, we have (p. 246) only the English translations, and not 
the technical designations, while the uncaatious statement that 
the total income of the Paramàra ki ags of Malwa was probably 1800,000 

gold coins, is made on the authority of an admitiedly doubtful passage 
of the Prabandhacintamani, : Under the head of religion similarly, we 
have lists of gods and goddesses worshipped by the people (p. 247) and 
of popular festivals (p. 2», but no attempt is made «o throw light upon 
their significance. 

The style of ‘the. present ‘work is usually readable, but ‘the author 
has an. occasional tendency of being rhetorical (cf. p. 85). We have 
` noticed a few slips such as ‘took his. birth? (p. L,, ‘fell in the hand of? 
(pr. 196), ‘made raid over’ (p. 200), fexhaustible’ (p. 256), ‘source of 
material? (p. 345). Equally unfortunate is the author's reference io 
` (the ‘Bhupal Agency of Central India’ (p. 18). Tt is again odd to find 
the Father of Indian sche designated as Mr. Cunningham (cf. 
Pp. 14n and. 27). 

A bibliography of original and. secondary sources, a list of inscrip- 
tions of connected - dynasties, another list of the Paramara dynasty 
Ar.anged in chronological order and a genealogical ‘table add to 
_ the usefulness of the present. work. But its value would, have been 
enhanced by the inclusion of a map and of a number of illustrations of 


the ancient monuments of the Paramàras. 


EY 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANUS- 
GRIPTS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF: THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF BENGAL by Mm. Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, with a Foreword by 
Johan van Manen and an Introduction by Chintaharan Chakravaiti. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. - Caleuita 1934, 

We welcome this posthumous publication of the late Mahimaho- 
pádhyàya Haraprasad Sastri. This formsa part of the huge work 
done in the field of the study of manuscripts by this great scholar who 
devoted the best part of his life and energy to the investigation, and 
preparation of descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts, saving 
from oblivion many little-known but highly important old texts, Only 
two-thirds of the-work (pp. 1-448) could be finally revised and seen 
through the press by the author, the remaining portions beitig entrus- 
ied to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti who has added (wo Indices of 
works and authors as also.a short hut useful Iniroduction indicating 
the noveworthy féatures of the contents of the volume, The work 
contams details of about two dozen very old Mss, and of about sixty 
Jiss, aHnost unknown up till now. Mr. Chakravarti has inter alia 
put'together in his Introduction some interestarg information regard- 
‘ing the-social history of India gathered from the Mss. The liat of 
rulers and-zemindars mentioned in the volume as patrons of literateur 
aud authors of books are.of interest to students of history, Mr. 
"Clhàhravarti has made an attempt in some cases in his Introduction 
and fudices io supplement the information given in the hod nf the 

-bookmaking ft up-to-date as far as practicable. 

We have every hope that Mr. Chakravarti who was closely asso- 
ciated with the late. Maliümahopádhyáya in his later life will be 
able to do justice also (o the volumes of catalogues of manuscripts in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal yet to be published, 


D. B. 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. XIII, pars F 


I’, W. Tuomas.—Some Notes on the Kharosthi Documents — from 


Chinese Turkestan. 


ibid., vol. XIII, pars IT 
Henrtcu Luprers.—Vediseh hesant, hesu, hegas. 
WATER Rupra.—Materialismus im Leben des alten Indien. 
H. Heras.—Vhe Royal Portraits of Mahabalipnram. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
vol. XV, parts iiiv. 

A. B. Avrexar.—-/deals, Merits and Defects of Ancient Indian Educa- 
tional System. | 

M. WINTERNITZ.—The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata: Adiparva. 

R. Gaxcvur.—Fanmine in Ancient India. Ti has been argued ‘that: the 
belief that ancient India was subject fo recurrent famines is not 
true. From the time, of the Zgreda down to the end oft the Gupta 
period no famine of a serious nature oceurred in India. A famine 
table has been appended to the article showing the dales and the 
localities where famines occurred between 917 and 1900 A.C. 

between 917 and 1900 A.C. 

A. N. Upanpuyr.—Darsanasdya of Devasena. This is a critical edition 
‘of a small Jain text of 51 gathas. f 

P. V. BaPar. —Unidentified Sources of the V imuttimagga. A Chinese 
text, the name of which has been rendered into Pali Vimuttimagea, 
and a Tibetan version of which has been recently discovered, is 

- regarded by the writer as a work of Indian origin. It was written 

in India by Upatissa and not in Ceylon.  Upatissa bas given a 
nomenclature of worms living’ in the various: paris of the human 
body and also an account of the development of a child in the 
womb week by week. This has been very probably taken from an 


Indian medical work. The Chinese translations of the worms !o- 


is 
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of the worms together with their English renderings of the 
nomenclature as also a description of the foetus are ELE in the 
- present, paper. 
Rasenpra Cuanpra Hazra.—Influence of Tantra on the Smrtinibandhas. 
A. C. WoorxER.—1'he Date of the Kundamálà. As the story of Rama 
in the Kundumala indicates that the drama was written later than. 
the Uttaracarita (Tth century), and as Bhoja (11th century) quotes 
passages from the same in his Sragaraprakaga, the date of the 
"work can be placed between the 7th and the.l1lth century, 
P. K. Gopz.—J/J'otes on Indian Chronology. 
(1) A Manuscript of Bharata-sastra-grantha and fdeütification of 
its ‘Author Laksmidhara, and his Date (3rd quarter of the 
16th century). l 
(2) Reference to Duighatavytti in Caritravardhana’s Commentary 
on the: Raghuvamsa. 
(8) Date of Samvatsaradiphiala-halpalata of Somadaivajiia A.D. 
1642. 
(4) A Manuscript of Tithiratna by Somadaivajiia, 
(b) A Commentary on the Kumérasambhava by Jinasamudrasüri 
and its probale Date (last quarter of the 15th century). 
(6) Date of Haridagamigra, author of commentaries on the Raghu- 
vamésa and the Kumárasambhava (middle of the 15th century). 


Buddhiprakasa, vol. 82, no. I 


(Gujarati Quarterly) 


- HrraxsuviAva.—d'wo Jain architectural, works. The author’ des- 
cribes two Jain architectural works, hitherto unknown, They are 
(1) Vatthusirapayaranam and (2) Pratisthdsara. The first work is 
deseribed in its colophon, as composed in V. S. 1372, by one Pheru, 
the son of Candà of the Ghaüghakaluéa family and resident, of 
Kannanapura. The second work is composed by one Vasunandi, 
who seems to be earlier thau Hemacandra. The first work is written 
dn Prakrt, the second in Sanskrit. 


L.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1934 : 29 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VII, part. 3 


A. K. COOMARASWAMY.—Kha and othe: Words denothing "Zero" in 
connection with the Metaphysics of Space. Dr. C. shows by re- 
ferences to, early Sanskrit texts that ithe Hindu mathematicians 
selected many of their technical terms from among the expressions 
which were used originally in a purely metaphysical context. 

T. Burrow. —TLranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chindle Turkestan. The following words: are discussed: ajhate 
(of high’ rank) ; ; gamni (treasure store); dramga (a taxation depart- 
ment); Afaravara (councillor ( P); dars (load); trusya (dry); 
Sitiyammi (land); thavamnaga (carpet); Noksari (new year); Spasa: 

(to spy, to keep watch); denuga (religion (?)); nacira (wild animals, 
game) ; Sada: (pleased); stora (horse); Hinajha (title of a King of 
- Khotan). ; | 


Catoutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, no. 2 (November, 1934) 


PnaasHaT CHANDRA CiragnavanTI.—Saktivàda and Saktgism. 
K. R. Prsuanorr. —Vastuvidyà. This is a treatise . on architecture 
translated into English with motos and diagrams. i 
SresHacrrr Rao. —Suprabhatam. It has been shown here that the term 
"Suprabhatam,' which appears to be a modern translation of the 
" English expression ‘good morning,’ is quite old in Sanskrit 
literature. 


Ibid., vol. IT, no. 3 (December, 1934y 


Prasnar CuaxpRA Chr AKRAVARTT.—_Sakti-vakla and. Sükteism. 
Ksurris Cu: ANDRA Cuar TERJI. —Popular Et ymoloyy gy. 


Indian Culture, vol. I, no. 2 (October, 1934) 


M. Wixreuxrrz es lad ad in the History of Indian Literature. 

C. L. Faynr.— 7 he Ancient Hungarian Scr ipt and the Brahmi Characters, 
A striking similarity of the Hungarian Notch. signs to those of the 
Asokan script is pointed out in this paper. 

S. K. Drz.—Caitanya-worship ds a Cult. 
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GIRIJA PRASANNA MAJUMDAR.: —Dress and Other Personal Requisites in 
Ancient India. The styles of dresses in ancient India, the evolu- 
tion of graments, the art of washing and dying clothes, the materials 
used for dresses, —these are the subjects discussed in the paper, to- 
gether with descriptions of the ancient head-dresses, umbrella and 
footwear. 3 

Nazininata Das-GuPra.—The Buddhist Vihüras of Bengal. 

Harmar V. TRIVEDI. —The Geography of Kautilya. 

DURGACHARAN UnarrERJI.—Sources of Knowledge in Buddhist Logic. 


Journal of the Annamalai University, 
vol. ITI, no. 1 (April, 1934) 


R. RAMANUJACHARI.—Vedänta. on Freedom. and Moral Responsibility. 
This instalment of the paper deals with the Vedanta view of free- 
dom and, moral responsibility as interpreted by Saükara, Vallabha 

. and Srikantha. 

T. B. Nayar.—T hree South Indian Metal Images. The author describes 
three metal images representing Siva (Kirátarjunamürti), Parvati 
and Arjuna—all belonging to a Saivaite shrine at Tiruvetakalam in 
South India. The images form a sculptura! representation of the: 
story of Arjuna's penance resulting in his acquisition of the 
Pasupata weapon from Siva who 2 ad first, in the guise of a 
hunter (Kirüta). : 

M. O. Tuomas —Literature, Learning and Libraries i in Ancient: India. 
The opinion. is . expressed that unlike learning and literature, — 
libraries were not in a flourishing comamos in ancient India. The 
libraries attached to the educational institutions were not of any 
considerable size. It was only in the Muslim period that libraries 
commenced: to be of large sizes. 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SArMA.—The Madhra-V idyasankara Meeting— 

‘A Fiction. Sankara who was, according. to the Madhvavijaya of 
Narayana Panditacàrya, defeated by Madhva in a wordy warfare, 
is generally identified with Vidyaéankara Tirtha, an Acarya of 
the Srigeri Math in the 14th century. The paper shows that the 


identification is wrong. 
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V. A. RAMASWAMI Sastr1.—Jagannatha Pandita. The merits of the 
poems of the celebrated author Jagannàtha Pandita of the 17th 


century have been discussed in this instalment. 


Journal of the Assam Research Sooiety; 
vol. TI, no. 3 (October, 1934y 
EE Ray. —Date of the Bhāgavata Purana. The writer assigns 
the date of composition ‘of the Bhiagavata Purdna to a period 
between 550 and 650 A.C. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
č vol. XX, pt. ii (June, 1934) 

A. S. ALTERAR. —Y. ajñopavīta or “the Sacred Thread.” Yajfiopavita 
was originally worn on sacred occasiong like sacrifices. Tt was then 
a piece of deer-skin used for covering the upper part of the body. 
It was later on replaced by the upper garment of cotton, which has 
now been symbolised by. ‘threads,’ preserving the earlier tradition 
by stringing to them a small piece of deer-akin. 

L. P. Panprya SARMA.—Kosalünanda Kavyam. This is an account of 
the Kosalananda-kávya, an historical poem in Sanskrit by Ganga: ` 
dhara Misra dealing with the. Chauhan rulers of Patna cum 
Sambalpur kingdoms. - i$ ' 

A. ©. Baxznzt.—Daud]i undated. Grant "T Ranabhañjadėva. ‘The ins- 
cription has been edited here. Y 

A. C. Banerst.—So-called Tribal Coinages of Northern India. Deal- 
ing ati the outset with the history of the Arjuniyanas and eleven 
other tribes whose coins have so far. been found, the paper gives an 
account of those coins, describing their types, legends, etc. 

: Dasaratua SÀnMA.—A Contemporary Record of Sivaji’y Birth. A. 

horoscope drawn during the lifetime of Sivaji records that he was 

born on Friday, the third of the dark fortnight of the month of 

Phalguna in Samvat 1686 (= A.C. aes 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soolety, 
vol. X, nos; 1&2 
'K. G. Kuxpanear.—Kolliapur Copper-plate Grant of Akdlavarsa- 


\ 
deva. The inscription recording the grant of a village in the year 
oF : . . \ 
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S. 882 (960 A.C.) by Akalavarsadeva of the Rástraküta dynasty has 
béen edited and translated into English. 


Journal of Indian History, vol. XIII, pt. 2 (August, 1934) ` 


M. V. Unaxar. —M eteorology in the Rgveda; 

M. Govinpa Par.—The Genealogy and the Chronology of the Early 
Kadambas ‘of Vanavast. 

V. R. Ramacnapra Dixsurran.—Dasabandham. Dasabandha is a 
legal expression found in the Arthasastva and the Smrtis in con- 
nection with some offences punishable with fines. Dasabandha 
refers to the one-tenth of the sum forming subject-matter of the 
suit. In the South Indian inscriptions of the Mediæval period, the 
term occurs in the sense of a tax or an allowance of land or revenue 
as compensation for excavating a tank. 

B. V. Ramanvyam.—Divyasiricaritam, | Divyasüricaritt ig a poem in 
Sanskrit dealing with the lives of the Vaisnava Acáryas, and is im- 
portant for the history of Vaisnavism. Jt is argued in the paper 
that the author Gaudavihana Pandita cannot be earlier than the 
first half of the 16th century A.C. as generally supposed. 

C. S. K. Rao Sanin.—AXbary Regulation. System; when did it end? 

ABDUL Aziz.—Thlhe Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals, 


Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic ‘Society of Bengal, 
"XXIX, no. 4, 1933. 

H. K. Dz».—5t. Thomas and a Kushān king. Mr. Deb prefers Vogel’s 
reading Mastāna, on the torso found at Mathura said to, be a statue 
of Kanishka, to Dr. B. Bhattacharya’s reading Castana, and traces 
the name in the Ethiopic version of the Acts of St. Thomas. 

—Susa in Sanskrit. Literature; Mr. Deb has found the word. 
Susa in an astronomical statement in the Matsya Purana and l 
compares with it a similar statement found by him in Varahami- 
hra’s Paitcasiddhantika ; from. this ke draws the inference that the 
king of Magadha, usually called Sigunaka, who reigned circa 700 


B.C. was in all probability a Susinak, iati is, a prince from Susi 
(Biblical —Shushan). 





r 
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~A. K. Mrrra,—The Mauryan Lats or Dhvaja stambhas; Do they cons- 

titule an-independent, Order?—Mr, M. contends that some of the 
_Asokan pillars might have heen existing before Agoka ns they were 

used. to be set up for the habitation of spirits, etc. - l l 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1934, 


DrxEsu CHANDRA SIRCAR.—Epigraphic Notes :— 

(1) Hiranyagarbha, The writer points out that' the term 
Hiranyagarbha in expressions like Hiranyagarbha-prasita - refers 
to ceremonial of that, namme, in which the celebrant had to enter into 
a golden kunda which was afterwards given away. (When taken 
out of that ‘golden womb’, he was thought to be born of 
Hiranyagarbha. 

(2) Genealogy of the 'Ananda Kings of Guntur.’ According 
to the writer, Dàmodaravarman of the Ananda family.was a succes- 

‘sor of'Attivàrman and not ‘a predecessor as has been supposed by 
Hultzsch. l 
JatpEva Stxncu.—Some Problems in connexion with, the Nydya Theory 


of Perception. 


Philosophical Quarterly, vol, X, no. iii (October, 1934) 


. RAGHAVENDRACHAR.——T'he Place of God in Advaita. 


E. N 
P. P. 8. SASTRI.—, - Do. 
A, C, MUKHERJI.— : - Do. 





Printed and published by Sj. Raghunath Seal, n.4., at the Calcutta Oriental 
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Abdur Rahim, Khan Khanan, 677f. 
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Abhidhanacintamani, terms of agri- 
culture in, 798f. è 

Abhidharmakośa, 238 

Abhidharmakośa-bhāşya, 289 : 

Abhijit, 332f. 


Abhinavabhürati, Natyasastra and, 


161.3 
Abhinavagupta, commentator, 161-3, 
351ff., 352fn. 
Abhisamayalamkara-aloka, 
according to, 349 
Abi Zaid, account of Jury given by, 621 
Abul Fazal, letters of, 456, 461,465 
Abul Hassan, Secretary to the Gover- 
nors of Orissa, letters compiled by, 
465f. . 
_Acyutagiva, teacher, 166. 
Adab-i-Alamgiri, historical informa- 
tion in, 459-60 T DS 
` Adbhuta-sigara, work of Vallala Sena, 
799£. : 

Aditi, goddess, 412f., 418, 423, 430 ` 

' Adil Khan, admiral, 693; made king of 
Bijapur, 700 

Adil Shah, king of Bijapur, 720£. 

Adityasena, Ganga scribe engaged by, 
572 

Advaita-prakaga, 
narrated in, 302in. 

Agathocleia, Indo-Greek ruler, 518 

Agni Purana, Riti and Guna in, 767-79 

Agriculture, 288-300; references in 
Jaina literature to, 797ff. See Anci- 
ent India. . 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 628, 684; inva- 
sion of India by, 625ff. 

Ahmed Beg Khan, governor of Orissa, 
681f., 684; defeat of, 6878. 


N irvàna 


Caitanya legend 


Aizad Bakhsh Rasa, letters compiled 
by, 468 

Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, letters of, 454 

Akbar, Aurangzeb’s letter to, 457 _ 

Akbar, 458; letters of, 456, 459, 460; 
record of correspondence during 
reign of, 456, 461 

Akbariya Kalidasa, 479 

Alakhana, king of Gurjara, 617 

Alankara Sastra, 771 

Alauddin Islam Khan, governor of 
Bengal, 678 

Al Bilàduri, account of Jury given by, 
623 . PEE 

A] Idrisi,.account of Indian kings given 
by, 622-8 


Al Mas'üdi, account of Jury given by, : 


621-2 
Alexander, coins of, 71,.77ff. 
Ali Khan Neyazi, 693 : 


Amadit-ul-Malik, Aurangzeb's letter 


to, 457 
Ambela Expedition, events leading to, 
26-36 
Amir Khan Pindari, 26 . 
Amma I, grants of, 98-99 e ' 
Ammaràja, Malayapundi grant of, 94 
Amoghavarga,  Saüjan copperplate 
of, 615; Nilgunda inser. of, 618 
Amoghavarsa I, Ràstrakütas under, 
91, (Calukya) Vijayaditya’s. conflict 
with, 93£. 
Amoghavarsa II, 51, 53 


123 


. Ananda, Jaina Upasaka, 797 


Anandin, commentator, 307 

Ananta Bkatta, author of Campi Bhà- 
rata, 112; whether Karnataka 
domicile of, 112ff. - 

Anat, Semitic goddess, 411 : 

Ancient Geography, studies in, 642-64 

Ancient India, agriculture in, 288ff. 
agricultural .lands. and labour in, 


Anàhita, Iranian goddess, 407f, 421, 
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201-9; communal cultivation in, 
.991-2; condition of husbandmen in, 
289-01; famine in, 204-5; fertility of 
soil in, 299-3; flood and inundations 
.in, 298-4; irrigation work in, 
291; rainfall in, 295-9; Persian 
and Greek coins and their imita- 
tions in, 67-81 ; preservation of 
grains in, 300; Roman coins in, 69f.; 
sources of danger to crops in, 292; 
trade routes of, 69 
Ancient Indian coins, two new varie- 
ties of, 723-7 
Antialcidas, Indo-Greek king, 515 
` Anulia plate, date of, 733 
Apya (Durgà), goddess, 430 
Appayya .Diksita, Tattvasuddhi 
ferred to by, 5778. — i 
Aram Bakhsh, son of Darab Khan, 
692f., 719 i 
Architecture, Indian, 358ff.; Mauryan, 
360f..; Persian, 359ff. 
Ardvi, goddess, 407f.; river, 418 
` Arhat, 211, 219, 226ff., 246, 2491. 
Arrakan, Shah Jahan’s alliance’ with 
king of, 693-4 
Arégi speech, 590f. 
Artemis, goddess, 407ff., 422, 424 
Arthasgastra, city-divinities alluded to 
in, 509 fn.; rain-gauge mentioned 
in, 297in. 
Artists, guild of, 578 
Arya Aévagupta, arhat, 554 . 
` Aryadeva, birth place of, 368ff.; home 
of, 187-42 
Arya Paréva, arhat, 551 
Aryas, (Indian) homes and migrations 
of, 121-4 7 
Asaf Khan, vizir, 676, 686 
Asanga, Buddhist teacher, 741 
Áéoka, Nalanda vihāra founded by, 
557 ^ 
Aéokavalla Deva, inscrs. during reign 
` of, 785f. 
Aspasioi, people, 515-6 
Assaji, Buddhist monk, 62f. 
Astakenoi, poople, 516 
Astronomical Kali Age, beginning of, 
. 587 ft. 


re- 


Atmavada. See Brahmavada. 

Auka, son of Dhanika, 615 

Aurangzeb, 158-60, 462-68; 
454 

Marhatta campaigns of, 469; religious 
grants of, 465 

Avalokitavrata, 217, 234, 237 

Avanti coins, 724-5; specimen of, 
723-4 

Avatàras, 23-24 

Avidyà-vàsanà, 4 

Aya Mal Jaipuri, letters compiled by, 
559 

Ayodhya, mentioned in Bengal insers., 
324, 324fn., 327fn. 

Bahadur Khan, Zamindar of Hijli, 678. 

Bahar-i-Sukham, historical information 

. in; 460 

Bahar Khan, admiral, 693 

Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, work of 
Nathan, 6728. 

Bairam Beg, commander, 677f., 704; 
appointed jagirdar of Burdwan, 684; 
made governor of Bihar, 696; death 
of, 705 . 

Baladitya, son of Bhattar&ja, 619 

Balarama, Dionysos identified with, 288 

Baudh plates of Ranabhaiijadcva (year, 
58), 473-7; geographical names men- 
tioned in, 474.5; . 

Baiika, Jodhpur instr. of, 341ft. 

Bell Capital, note on origin of; 125-36, 
358-67 

Benagourm of Ptolemy, Vengi. ident" 
ed with, 159 

Bengal, chronology of Sena kings of, 
728-36; scribes of, 571; Shah Jahan's 
administrative arrangements in, 
697-3 

Bhadra, Buddhist monk, 552 

Bhadrá, second queen of Haricandra, 
349 i 

Bhadrayaéas, a coin-type pre by, 
511 

Bhakti-bhava-pradipa, work of Jaya- 
gopála-düsa, 916f 

Bhamati, date of composition of, 348 

Bhànukara, contemporary of Sher 
Shah, 483 f 


letters of, 


Mirza 


Bhiratitirtha, guru of Madhava, 803f., 

` 810 

Bhartrhari, supposed commentator on 

-Mimamsa Sütras, 452fn. 

Bhartrmitra, Vrbtikara, 451-2 

Bhiskara (different from  Vedàntin 
Bhaskara), son of Divàkara and 
pupil of Srikantha Bhatta, 351ff. 

Bhàskarücürya, critic of Sankara, 348; 
works of, 348ff. 

Bhatrpatta, Guhila king, 614f. 

Bhatta, son of Guhila, 618f., 620 

bhava-dàsa, Vrttikara, 449f. 

Bhàvapraküáana, Mahanataka referred 
to in, 493 

Bhimagukla, king of Benares, 566 

Bhir mound, coins found at, 71ff. 

Bhoja, author of Srhgüraprakàáa, 767, 
769, 7730; Barah and Daulatpur 
copperplates of, 155;  Daulatpur 
inser. of, 388; Gwalior pra$asti of, 
341; Kàmasütra in, 12-18; King, 505 ; 
Pratihara king, 614, 617, 620 

Bhojadeva, king of Dhara, 567, 569 

Bhojavarmadeva, Belava copperplate 
of, à71f. : 

Bhummajaka, Buddhist monk, 62f. 

Bibliographical Notes, 204-10, 400-403 

Bilochpur, battle of, 675-6 

Dodhayana, Vrttikara, 483f. 

Bodhisattva, 214, 920, 243ff. 

Bombay, E. I. Company takes posses- 
sion of, 523 : 

Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, 539 fn. 


Brabmaloka, Raivata’s journey to, 
+> 046 
Brahman, Buddhist conception of, 


277. ; Vijfiàna identical with, 2, 8f. 

Brahmanas, age of, 538-40; astronomi- 
cal references in, 533-8 

Brühmana period (earliest), determina- 

` tion of solstices and equinoxes at, 
536-7 : 

Brahmana-sarvasva, work of Halayu- 
dha, 731f. 

Brahmanism, relation between early 
Buddhism and, 274-87 

Brahmasütras, Upanisadic divergences 
synthesised in, 11 
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Brahmasütra-bhásya, work of Bhüskar- 
acarya, 348 

Brahmavada, =Atmavada, = Vijfiaha- 
vada, 2 

Brahmavadins, 8ff. 

Brhadaranyakopanisad-bhasya, author- 
ship of, 356 fn. 

Brhatkalpasūtra, two kinds of fields 
mentioned in, 798 

British rule, relations between civil 
and military authorities in early 
days of, 523-32 

Buddha, 219ff., 238, -245ff.; date of 
parinirvàna of, 735f., Devadatta’s 
attitude towards, 61f.; Jaina 
criticism of, 61f.; no-soul theory 
of, 742ff- 

Buddha (mitra), donor, 676 

Buddhadeva, Vaibhasika teacher, 558f, 

Buddhahood, state of, 212, 244ff. 

Buddha-Indra, dual divinity, 521 

Buddhasena, Bodh-Gaya inscr. of, 736; 
Tiranitha’s information about, 736 

Buddhism, anattà doctrine in, 742f., 
195; ‘arahan’ according to, 7S5ff. ; 
aspects of, 742ff.; basic ideas of, 
742ff.; basic ideas of Simkbya com- 
pared with those of, 748ff.; central 
conceptions of, 740; classification of 
mental phenomena in, 744fn., 745; 
conception of self in, 283ff.; decaden- 
ce of, 286; Dharma as basic con- - 
ception of, 758ff.; ‘Dharma’ theory 
according to, 748ff. ; doctrine of desire 
in, 737ff ; features of, 787ff.; ‘maha- 

` bhiitas’ according to, 747  fn.; 
periods in development of 741; 
philosophic basis of, 740ff.; reasons 
for birth aud growth of, 282-3; 
Tàranàtha's History of, 6551.0 ; 
Vedànta compared , with, 1f. 

Buddhism (Early), forms of, 785f.; 
relation between Brahmanism and, 
274 ff.; Buddhism (Palij, four Ways 
and four Fruits in, 785-96 

Buddhists, Dharma of, 749ff. 

Buddhist Sangha, 275, 281 

Buddhist texts, Kuchean translation 
of, 585f. 
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Bukka I, king of Vijayanagar, 801ff. 
Caitanya, as an author, 301-20; early 
Gosvàmins inspired by, 307 f.; 
education of, 301f.; Kesava Bhatta 
Kasniiri’s disputation with, .302f.; 
‘organisation of followers of, 305.7; 
writings of, 307f.; verses ascribed 
to, 811ff. 
Caitanya-caritümrta, Sanskrit verses 
ascribed to Caitanya in, 313f. 
Caitanya-dasa, commentator, 315 
Cakrapàni Kavi, brother of Hari 
Kavi, 479 
Càlukyas (Eastern), 90-99 
Calukya-Bhima I, 96-8; six inscrip- 
tions of, 06ff. 
Campa, agriculture in, 288f. 
Campü Bhárata, domicile of .author of, 
112-116 
Campi style, origin of, 119ff. 
Candakinnara Jaitaka, 346f. 
Candanapala, king, 558 
Candavarman, king, 780ff. 
Candavarman, successor of Sakti- 
varman, 158; Komara plates of, 369f. 
Candellas, 618f. 
"Candr&ditya, Pallava king, 369 
Candragupta IT, Sáhasünka as appella- 
tion of, 48f. ` 
Candragupta Vikramāditya, Govinda 
(Rastrakiija) compared to, 48-53 
Carnatic Records, historical informa- 
tion in, 464; remission of salt tax 
' mentioned in, 464 
Catustava, work of Nügürjuna, 82-89 
Chabbaggiyas, 60, 62ff.; centres of, 63 
Chahar Chaman-i-Brahmon, im- 
portance of, 462 
Charles II, transfer of Bombay to the 
Company by, 528 
Chatsu inscr., 618ff, 
Chicacole grant, identification of 
Sàrapallik& in, 782f. 
` China, Kālidāsa in, 566.70 — 
Citta, Buddhist explanation of, 4ff. 
Coins, from Avanti, .724f.; from 
Mathura, 725-7; manufacture of, 
68f. 
‘Coinage (Indian), origin of, 67ff., coin- 


type, ‘Apollo: Tripod,  513f.; 
Apollodotus, 512ff.; ‘Elephant: - 
Bull,’ 512f.; (Indo-Greek), 509-22; 
‘Nike,’ 514-5; Pilei of Dioscuri, 515; 
Zeus with thunderbolt, 591 

Col. Carnac, Shah Alam II’ defeated 
by, 625 

Copperplate grant from Sundarban, 
321-31, iconographic and ssthetic 
significance of, 322 

Dabok inser., 615 

Damodara Migra, redactor of Mahün&- 
taka, 494, 505f, 

Danaides, legend of, 419 

Danda, Gauda Kayastha, 572 

Dantidurga, Rastrakita king, 615 

Darab Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, 686, 
692, 692 fn., 708f., 707, 715, 717, 
719; treachery of, 718 

Darya Khan, general, victory of, 687ft. 

Darya Khan Rohilla (Sher Khan 
Fathjang), commandant, 697ff. 

Dagavaikalika, terms of agriculture 
mentioned in, 798 

Dasàvatüra temple inscr., 615 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i-Agahi, importance - 
of, 459 

Datta Raja, 728 fn. 

Dawar Bakhsh, son of Khusrau, 676 

D. D'souza, Portuguese chieftain, 703, 
707 i 

Deopàrà inscr. of Vijayasena, 571 

Devadatta, five special rules pressed 
by, 61f. 

Devendrabuddhi, 226 

Dhammadinna, disciple of Buddha, 794- 

Dhammasaüngani, four ways discussed | 
in, 788 

Dhanika, son of Guhila, 615 

Dhiaravarsa, chief of Mount Abu, 154 

Dharma, basic conception of Buddhism, 
758 ff. 

Dharmas (of Buddhists) and Gunas 
(of Sàmkhyas), 737:60 

Dharmatrata, Udanavarga, compiled 
by 559 , Vaibhisika teacher, 559 

Dharmika, brahmana, 559 . 

Dhimàn, son of Vitp&la, 571 

Dhruvasamini, 49 f. ` 


Dhvaja-stambhas, 125 ff., 360 ff. 
Digha-niküya, Tevijja Sutta of, 281; 
'composition of Suttas of, 981 f. 
' Dionysos (god), Balarama identified 
with, 285. 
Dipamkarasgrijnana, 
` tomporaneity with, 89 
Dravidic ‘Water,’ 37-47. 
Durgasimha, Paficatantra version of, 
104.5. ` i 
Durrinis, 261, 265 f; British attitude 
towards, 624.41 
Dütàngada, work of Subhața, 494 ff., 
495 fn. 
‘Dviravati, Krsna’s capital, 
of, 541-50 
Dwiraka 042 ff. 
Dyaus, Indian god, 428 
East India Company, 624 
East India, popular goddesses of, 17-18; 
Theriomorphism in, 22-23, 
Ekavyavahàarikas, 235 f. 
Empirical reality, recognition o£, 580 f. 
Enthydemus I, territory of, 518 
Eyre Coote, appointed by theCompany, 
524; theory of military indepen- 
dence enunciated by, 524-6 - 
Eaiyaz-ul-Qawanin, historical informa- 
. tion in, 460 
Faizi, letters of, 461 
Faramin-i-Muhammad Shahi-o-Ba'za.i- 
Shahan.i-Salf, importance of, 465 
Feringhi pirates, 679 
Fojdar, Deputy Governor of Malwa, 
466 ; letters collected by, 466-7 
, Fou-Nan, genealogy of kings of, 145 
Gabbhini-Sutta, Sohgaura copperplate 
and Mahàüsthan inscr. interpreted 
with evidence from, 57ff. 
Gihadavalas, 327 
Gandhüra, figure of Vajrapàni at, 521 
Gandhara relief (in Indian Museum), 
3448. 
Gandharva Simha, donor, 116ff. 
Gandhata, father of Ranabhafijadeva, 
473 
Gangadasa, grammarian, 301 
Gangas, 340, 684 E Vijayaditya's 
victory over, 93f. ` 


Jayasila’s con- 


location 
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Gauda scribes, 579f. . 

Ghosako, Buddhist teacher, 554, 559 

Girinagara, same as Raivataka, 54. 

Girnàr hills, antiquity of, 548f. 

Gità, Kashmirian commentary on, 353 

Gita commentaries, 348-57 i 

Gokarna Ksetra, sacred place in North 
‘Kanara, 115 

Gopal Jadun, commandant, 699 

Gopàla-caritra (or Premümrta), author- 
ship of, 314.15 

Goparüya, king, 368f. 

Govinda (Ràstraküta), Candragupta 
Vikramaditya compared to, 48-53 

Govindapur plate, 732 

Govindinanda, author of Ratnaprabhi, 
480; successors of, 480.81 

Guhila IT, son of Harsarüja, 618, 620 

Guhila Bhatrpatta, 839 

Guhila family, 339, 349 

Guhilas, 614f, 

Gunas (of Simkhyas), Dharmas 
Buddhists) and, 737-60 

Gurjaras, history of, 613-23 — 

Gurjara-Pratihaira, 337ff., 582t. 

Gurjaresvara, meaning of, 583 

Haft Anjiman, importance of, 467-9 

Halàyudha Bhatta, spir.tual adviser 
of Laksmana Sena, 731ff. 

Haravali, 479; verses from, 484-5 
Haribhadra Siri, plough mentioned : 
by, 798; Nirvana according to, 214, 

223 
Haricandra, king, 559; 
descended from, 342f. 
Harihara I, king, 804, 809f. 
Harihara TI, son of Bukka 1, 802., 
809f. 


(of 


Pratihüras 


Hariscandra, bráhiana. ancestor of 
Pratihüras, 584 
Harivamga, Dvaravati in, 646f.; 


genealogy of Saurastra kings accord- 
ing to, 546 

Harsaraja, son of Samkaragana, 614, 
6165, 

Hastivarman, contemporary of Samu- 
dra Gupta, 158 

Hinayanists, 124f., 224ff.; essence of 
Nirvana according to, 216f. 
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Hinduism, Daśavatāras in, 23-24; 
Pre-Aryan elements in, 26 

Hrdayasiva, disciple of Sadasiva, 166 

Hughes, Admirat, 525 

. Humayun, letters of, 461 

lbn Khurdadba, account of Indian 
kings given by, 621 f 

Ibrahim Khan Fathjang, viceroy in 

"Bengal, 678, 681, 687f., defeat and 
death of, 688, 690 fn., 694 fn,; Shah 
Jahan opposed at Akbarnagar by, 
684-86, submission of, 691f. 

Ibrahim Khàn Gardi, 259, 266; death 
of, 2628., 270 fn.; Ruhelas attacked 
by, 260-61 

Ihkam-i-Alamgiri, historical informa- 
tion in, 459 

Inayat Khan, letters compiled by, 460 

Inayat Ullah, letters compiled by, 
457ff. 

India, religious literature of, 274f. 

India and Iran, garments of, 423-26 ; 
Great Goddess.in; 405-30 ; symbolical 
representations of, 423ff. - 

Indian architecture, Coomaraswamy 
on diffusionist hypothesis regarding, 
358ff. 

Indian coinage, origin o£, 67ff. 

Indian Culture, Pre-Aryan elements 
in, 14-25 

Indian hymnology, 148 

Indian Museum, Gandhara 
in, 844-47 

Indian Scripts, origin of, 24 

Indo-China, literati of, 146; Indian 
epic-themes and Saiva Siddhanta 
in, 146-47 ; South Indian place-names 
in, 144-45; Tantrism in, 146f. 

Indo-Chinese kings, Pallava 
of, 145 

Indo-Chinese social life, some Dravi- 
dian features in, 143-47 

Indo-European languages, 590f. 

Indo-Greek coin-types, 509-22 

Indra III, father of Govinda IV, 51 

. Indrabhiti Gautama, disciple of Mahà- 
vira, 797f. 

Indradhruva, bráhmana, 558 

[ndravy&karana, grammar, 558 


relief 


titles 


vi 
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Insha-i-Hamid-ud-Din, 
formation in, 466-67 

Insha-i-Jan Muhammad, letters com- 
piled by, 465 


in- 


historical 


Ynsha-i-Jan  Zarbakhsh,  bistorical 
information in, 464 

Inshai Abdul  Latif, importance 
o£, 461-62 


Inshai-Eaizi, importance of, 461 
Inshai Farsi, importance of, 464 
Inshai-Ibrahim, importance of, 462 
Inshai-Inayat Ullah, historical infor- 
mation in, 462 7 
Inshai-i-Nami, importance of, 461 
Inshai-i-Roshan Kalam Bhupat, 
importance of, 462-63 
Inshai Usafi, importance of, 461 
Itibar Khan, commandant, 676 
Itimad Khan,691, 695, 702 
Jadda, Gauda Kayastha, 572 
Jahangir,  674ff.; correspondence 
during reign of, 466, 461f.; letters 
of, 454, 450, 460; Shah ` Jahan's 
letter to, 465; Shah Jahan's recon- 
ciliation with, 722 . 
Jahangir Quli Khan, Governor, 697 
Jai Singh, chiet of Jaipur, 710 
Jaina astronomy, yuga in, 3328.; s:um- 
vatsaras 333ff.; seasons in, 
335tf. 
Jaina calendar, 332-36 
Jaina hymns and magic squares, note 
on, 148.53 
Jaina literature, references to agri- 
culture in, 797-800 
Jainism, hymnology in, 148 
Jaipur, official letters of Mughal period 
at, 454 
Jaithamul, lett$rs written by, 463 
James. Stuart; Major-General, his 
attitude towards the Government, 
. 626-27 ; arrest and dismissal of, 527 
Jam-yan-shad-pa, analysis of theories 
concerning Nirvana in commentary 
of, 221-33; literature consulted in, 
2336. 
Jan Libsener, Dutchman, 680:n. 
Jarasandha, 542ff. 
Jessa Singh, Sikh chief, 698f. 


in, 


. Kala, relationship between 


Jataka stories, stüpas commemorating 
inoideüts of, 845fn. 
Jati, householder, 554 


Java, primitive dances and plays 
in, 144 i 

Jayapala, Gauda Kāyastha, 572 

Jayasena, date of Janibigha inscr. 
of, 736 


Jayasila, date of, 89 . 

Jayabhaiijadeva, land grant of, 475 

Jayatirtha, 850 

Jayavarman, king of Cawboja, l40f.; 
date of, 160 

Jiva Gosvàmin, 
sundarbha, 314 

Jonagarh, Muslim conquest ot, 464. 

: Junigad =Girinagar 5 

Turz (Gurjara), 6204. ] 

Kakka, ruler of Vallamandala, 339t. 

Kakkuka, Ghatiyala inscr. of, 341f. 

Kaküd: kakubh: "kakuh, notes on, 
560f. 


author of Bhakti- 


Zervàn 
‘and, 496ff. 

. Kali, goddess,’ 429; connected with 
Aditi, 430 i ` 
Kālidāsa, date of, 763H.; traditional 

account of, 566ff. 
Kalimat-i-Aurangzeb, importance of, 
457 i 3 
Kalimat-i-Taibat, historical informa- 
tion in, 457-58 i 
Kalinga, fall of, 7821.; Simhapura ol, 
3688. - "e oem 
Kamahayanikan, philosophical trea- 
tise of Buddhists, 146 


Kamaripa, Muhammad-i-Bukhtiyar’s 
attack on, 734 

Kàmasütra, quotations by  Bhoja 
from, 12-13 ` 


Kanauj, 340, 349f. 

Kaniska, king of Jalandhara, 551f, 
954; Kosam inser. of, 575-76 

Karhad plate, G18 

Karkaraja, 617; Baroda plate of, 616f, 

Karnama-i-Jaithamul, historieal in- 
formation in, 463 

. Karsápana, 67 
Kashiraj Shivdev, secretary of Suja- 


] 


ud-daulah, 258f.; account of third 
battle of Panipat recorded by, 259-78 

Kāśyapa: Kasgapa: kacchapa, notes, 
on, 561-63 

Kaula rites, 488ff. 

Kaumudimahotsava, date of Kalidasa 
and, 763-66 


Kaundapa, Vidyaranya praised by, 
806f. 

Kaundinya Jaya Varman, king of 
Fou-Nan, 144. : ` ' 

Kausasthali. See Dvaravati. 

Kausitaki Brahmana, astronomical 


references in, 534ff. 
Kavikarnapira, commentator, 307 
Kavyülankàra-sütras, 
Candragupta in, 761 
Kayasthas (Bengali), einployed by 
Kośala Guptas, 572; social position 
of, 578-74 
IKaya-traya-avatüra-mukha, 
according to, 220-21 
Kegava Bhatta Kasmiri, scholar and 
commentator, 302ff: 
Khatut-i-Shivaji, historical informa- 
tion in, 463 


mention of 


Nirvana 


' Khidmat.purast Khan, . adopted son 


of Wazir Khan, 689, 697, 699, 706 
Khwajah Daud, 684, 704, 710 
Khwajah Ibrahim, 684, 704, 710 
Khwajah Idrak, Chamberlain, 685 f. 
Khwand Amir, historiàn, ` letters 
compiled by, 461 
Kitagiri, 63 
Kollabhiganda Vijayaditya IV, 99 


` Komarti plates, Maharaja Candavar- 


' man of, 780-84 . 

Kosala Guptas, Bengali Kayasthas. 
employed by, 572 

Kosam (ancient Kausümbi), 
sativa image at, 575 

Kosam inscr. of Kaniska, 575 f. 

Krsna, capital of, 541 F. 

Krsna; teacher, 558 

Krsna II, son of Amoghavarsa, 97 

Krsna III, Karhad plate of, 615 

Krsnadisa Kaviràja, 311, 315 

Krsnakarnamrta, authorship of com- 
mentary of, 315 


Bodhi- 
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Krenakinkara-disa, 316 
'Krsnarája, son of Auka, 6158. 
Krtakoti, author, 438 f. 
Krttivàsa Ojhā, Bengali poet, 496, 507 
. Ksitipala, king, 337 
Kucha, early history of, 588 
Kuchean or Western Arsi, 585-92 
Kuduhira, identical with Gudivada, 
159 . 
Kulatnava, doctrines in, 489-00, 491 
Kulike, bráhmana, 564 f. 
Kumárajiva,. Buddhist scholar, D 
Kumàrila Bhatta, Upavarsa praised 
by, 431 ff., 436 fn. 
Kundalavenavihàra, 
Kashmir, 562 
Kunwar Pahar Singh, son of Raja Bir 
Singh Deo Bundela, 700, 710, 712 f. 
Kuvana, monastery in Jalandhara, 552 
Kyat, coin current in Burma, 143 
Laghu Bharata, date of Lakymazia 
Sena’s birth mentioned in, 430° 
Laksagva, king, 554 f. 
Laksmona Samvat, beginning of, 781, 
783, 736 
Laksmanasena, 396; date of, 798 f.; 
date of Anulia plate of, 733. ; date 
of Madhainagar, Govindapur, and 
Sundarban plates of, 732; date of 
Tapandighi plate of, 729, 732; date 
' of Saktipur plate of, 729, 738; 
Madhainagar copperplate of, 338, 
` Laksmidhara, poet, 479f. 
Laotian, version of Paficatantra,, 105 
Legs-bsad-gser-phren, work of Tson- 
.kha-pa, 212; analysis of theories 
concerning Nirvana according to, 
214-21. 
Liaka Kusül- ka, satrap, 515 
. Lihga and yoni, cult of, 20f. ron 
Linga cult, older than Mohenjo-daro, 
21; focus of, 21-2; in Brühmanism, 
22 ' 
Li-yen, Buddhist monk, 588f. 
Lohitaka, Buddhist monk, 62f. . 
Lokayatikas, Nirvana according to, 
` 287 
Lord Cornwallis, Timur Shah’s corres- 
pondence with, 685 


monastery jn 


] 


Lord Macartney, Governor, 525 f. 

Lord Wellesley, foreign-policy, enforced 
by, 639 ff. 

Lotus, ,symbolic 
127 ff. 

Lotus capitals, divergences between 
Bell capitals and, 135-36; origin of, 
365 ff. 

Madhainagar 
782 

Miadhavacarya, identity of Vidyaranya 
and, 401-10 


significance of, 


plate, 338 ; date of, 


: Midhavamantri, Governor of Gon, 806, 


810 

Madhyadeśa, extent of, 475 , 

Madhyamika, place-name, 518 

Madhyamikas, 216f., 210 ff. . 

Madommanapila, . Samantaraja, 
826, 326 fn., 327 fn., 329 

Magadha, easte-name, 783 

Magic squares, diagrams of, 150, 151, 
158 

Mahabat Khan, -general, 675 ff., 707-9, 
718, 720, 722 

Mahabhadanta, designation,. 552 

Mahabharata, information regarding 
location of Dwaraka in, 542 ff. 

Mahadeva, Buddhist monk, 
556 7 

Mahadeva, Gauda Kayastha, 679 

Mabamandalika, Saiva worshipper, 
325, 326 fn., 399 

Mahinima, Gotama’s 
794 

Mahanataka, chronology and text of, 
493-08; views regarding origin of, 
498-501 

Mahanataka Problem, 493-508 

Mahapadma, 552 

‘Maharaja’ in inscriptions, 154ff. 

Maharanaka Vasudeva Sarman, donee, 
324, 330 

Mahasamuys, Mahayàna text, 558 

Mahisthin, Brihmi inscr. of, 57.66 

Mahavira, bhiksu, 558 ; 

Maháyüna, beginning of propagation 
of, 554.57 7 

Mahdhoji Sindhia, 636 — — 

Mahendrapála, Pratihara king, 618 ; 


324, 


582, 


instruction to,’ 


Mahipàla, 618f., 620 
*Maisoloi of Ptolamy, 
‘identified with, 159 
Maitrayani Upanisad, summer solstice 
according to, 540 

Majmua az-Bias, importance of, 465 

Malabar, brith-place of Sankara, 146 

Malava, Pratihàra kings of, 842.43 

Malaya Peninsula, traces of Indian 
religions and philosophy in, 146-47 

Malhar Bhat, grant from Aurangzeb 
received by, 466 

Malik Ambar, minister of Ahmadnagar, 
720f.; alliance between Shahjahan 
and, 721-22 

Malik Husain, nephew of Thtamam’ 
Khan, 693 , 

Mallapadeva, Pithapuram - inser, of, 
94f. 

Manadeva Siri, works of, 150, 150fn. 

Mandana, 678fn., 581 

Manimafijari, 349 

Man Singh, Zamindar of Bengal, 685 

Manoel Tavares, Portuguese chieftain, 
687, 690, 703, 707 ' 

Magi, Nolamba king, 93f. 

Marathas, 263ff.; debacle of, 264-65; 
plundered and captured by Shah’s 
troops; 265-69° 

Markandeya Purana, topographical 
. information 2ontained in, 642ff. 

Masum Khan, son and successor of 
Musa Khan, 678-79, 687, 697, 707 

Mathanadeva, vassal king, 154, 838f., 
619 

Mathura, -Yadavas 
542ff. 

Mathurü coins, 725-27; specimen of, 
725-26 

Maudgalyayana, 557 

Manes, coins of, 515 fn. 

Mauryan architecture, 360ff. | 

Mehrauli pillar inscr., similarity of 
"verse in Vàmana's Kavyalankara- 
sitras with third stanza of, 761 

Menandar, Greek king, 511f.; eoin 
typesof, 518 

Meng Khamaung, king of, Arrakan, 
-694fn. 


Masulipatam 


migrated ! from, 


ix ] 


Mettiya, Buddhist monk, 62f. 

Miguel Rodrigues, Portuguese 
Governor, 679, 683 

Mihira Bhoja, king of Kanauj, 339f. 

Minayeff, J. P., 811ff.; biographical 
sketch of, 811-16; list of works of, 
816-26 

Minhaj-i-Shiraj, information 
Laksmana Sena in, 791, 738f.' 

Mir Jafar, 624, 628 , 

Mir Shams, admiral, 
707 

Mir Sufi, tutor, 707 

Mir Qasim, 624, 628 

Mirza Afrasiyab, son of Darab Khan, 
707, 717 

Mirza Akbar Shah, 637 ff. 

Mirza Bagi, bakhsi, 685, 693 

Mirza Hidayetulla, officer, 693 

Mirza Mulki, diwan, 693 

Mirza Nathan, 673, 683fn., 691, 698 

Mirza Rustam, governor of Allahabad, 
675, 681, 699, 701, 703 

Mirza Rustam. Dandahari, 
mandant, 696f., 701 

Mirza Salib, son of Mirza Shahi, 634, 
698 s . 

Mirza Yusuf, commander, 6:9 

Mitramisra, author of Viramitrodays, 
807 


about 


687f., 699, 697, 


com- 


Mi-yar-ul-Adrak, importance of, 465 
. Moggallina, disciple of Buddha, 280 


Mohammad Salih Kambhu, letters 

* compiled by, 460 

Mohammad Usaf, letters compiled by, 
461 

Mohanadisa, meaning of ‘mahanataka’ 
according to, 499fn., 506 fn. , 

Mohenjo-daro, Linge cult older than, 
21 . 

Mother Goddess, cult of, 405ff.; 
original Indian conception of, 14f.; 
.origin and development of concep- 
tion of, 414ff.; Sumerian origins of, 
16; various forms of, 412. 


. Mount Meros, location of, 298fn. 


Mubarak Khan, death of, 719 
Mudgaragomin Siddhapati, brahmana, 
556f. 


[ x 


Mughal emperors, historical impor- 
tance of letters of, 470ff. 
Mughal History (1526—1707), un- 
explored source of, 453-72 
Muhammad Salih, Bakhshi, 695, 717 
Muhammad Tagi, governor of Orissa, 
682 
Mujmut-i-Munshiat, 
mation in, 464 
Mukhlis Khan, diwan of Bihar, 691 
Mukhtar Beg Nawazish Khan, gover- 
nor of Kashmir, 463 
Müla-Dwarakàa, 546 
Multan, antiquity of, 513f. 
Mullah Muhammad Lari, minister of 
 Bijapur, 700, 720; death of, 721 
:Mumtaz Mahal; queen, 713, 715 
Munshiat Tabrezi, importance of, 


historical infor- 


462 

.Munshi Candar Bhan, letters com- 
piled by, 462 d 

Munshi Har ‘Karn, letters compiled 
by, 456 


Murad Bakhsh, birth of, 715 

Musa Khan, Zamindar of Bengal, 678, 
690 

Muslim Rulers, poets enjoying patro- 
nage of, 478f. 

Muttra, Hindu temple at, 465 

Nàagabhata II, Vatsaraya's successor, 
339f., 616, 620 

Naga Loka (or Indian Archipelago), 
division and description of, 121f. 

Nagarjuna, Buddhist teacher, 247, 
741; Nalanda Vihàra expanded by, 
557 

Najib-ud-daulah, 260, 262, 268f.; Sin- 
dhia’s corps overthrown by, 263 

Nalanda, enlargement and foundation 
of, 557; S&riputra born at, 566f. — 

Naniaa, Goddess, 407; cult of, 408f. 

‘Nanda, king, 552 

Nandimitra, arhat, 554 

Nanyadeva, king of Mithila, 
Sena’s victory over, 728, 730 

Naraka land, division and description 
of, 123-24 

Nārāyaņapāla, king of Gauda, 618 

Narayana Sarasvati, poet, 480-81 


Vijaya 


] 


Narayanatirtha, author of Bala- 
'bodhini, 480 

Nàrodha, date of inser. of, 165; 
Vyomaáiva mentioned in, 105.66; 


monastery of, 166 
Nashir Khan, commandant, 697, 714 


Natyadarpana, 168 

Natyaáüstra,  Abhinavabharati and, 
161-68 , date of, 161 

Navadvipa, centre of learning, 301f., 


311 


‘Nawab Mohammad Ali Hassan Khan, 


460 
Malik 


letters compiled by, 
Nigar Nama Munshi 
importance of, 463 


Zada, 


: Nilgunda inser. 618 


Nirvana, 211f.; attributes of, lOfn.; 
conception of, 214ff.; 285ff.; defini- 
tion of, 230f.; Hinay&nie view of, 
214-18, 224-28; Madhyamika view of, 
219.21, 231-82; Mahāyānic theo- 
ries bout, 239ff.; Prasangika 
view of, 232-33; Yogäcāra view of, 
218-19, 229-30 

Niśśanka Malla, king, 368 . 

Nityānanda, successor of Caitanya, 304 

No Badah-i-Munir, historical informa- 
tion in, 460 

Nolambas, Vijayaditya’s victory over, 
92.93 : l 

Nrsimha, author of Prayogapārijāta, 
807 f. 

Nuniz, chronicle of, 808f. 

Nur Jahan, 674f.; letters of, 454 

Nur Mohammad, letters compiled by, 
461 

Nuskha-i-Aish Afza, 
465 

Nyàyasàra, Sarvajfia’s authorship of, 
163-65 

Nyàyasudhà, ekasatta-vada of, 581 

Orissa, informations for detailed his- 
tory of, 465f.; Mughal demand of 
land revenue from, 466; occupied by 
Shah Jahan, 681-82 

Oudh, overrun by 
697 

Padyavali, 311; Siksistaka as men- 
tioned in, 312-13 


importance of, 


Darya Khan, 


[ 


Palas,.824ff., 827 fn. , 

Pāli literature, Brahman in, 2775. ' 

Pallavas, Vijayāditya’s victory over, 92 

Pampā, Kanarese poet, 9 

Pafica Siddhanta, beginning of 
according to, 540 

Pajicatantra, comparisons of versions 
of, 107f.; four versions of, 104ff.; 
languages of, 107 ; Vasubhàaga's ver- 
sion of, 104ff. 

Pandavas, 544; probable date of, 533, 
539f. i 

Panduka, Buddhist monk, 62f. « 

Panipat (1761), Afghan victory at, 
626; battle of, 258-73; debacle of 

: Maratha army in, 264-65; death of 
Ibrahim Khàn Gardi in, 269-73; 
Marathas plundered and captured 
in, 265-69 

Panini, relation between Rkprátisa- 
khya and, 665ff. 

Paricchedi, family name, .99 

Parvez, 674ff., 7008. 

Pa-ssu-wei, priestly order of Yndo- 
nesia, 146 ` 

Pātāla, division and description of, 
122-23 k . vr a? 

Patafíjali, 667f.; Upavarsa posterior 
to, 434-35 . 

Pedü -elephant, notes on, 563+65 

Periplus nf Erythrean Beg; 512 

Persian architecture, 859f. 

Persian letters for historical informa- 
tion, 453, 455; two classes of, 455-56 

Peukolaos, coins of, 511 fo. 

Philip Aridsous, coins of, 71 . 

Pigaca, Gita ‘commentator, 355 

. Pistapura, capital of Kalinga, 158; 
royal families of, 7838. 

Porus, Alexander’s victory over, 515 

Prabhakaravardhana, 614 

Prabhafijanavarman, Chicacole, grant 


Magh& 


of, 782 
Prabhasa, situation of, 644 
Prajüápanàsütra, agriculturisbs ' de- 


signated às Áryas in, 799 

Pramanas, Upavarsa’s definition of, 
438-39 . 

Pramana-varttika, 215, 233 


xi 


-Punabbasu, Buddhist mon 


Um 


Prami&npa-vàrttika-alamkara, work of 
Projüakaragupta, 225 . . 

Praénavyükarana, terms of agricul- 
ture mentioned in, 798 

Prasannamatr, king, 101 


Pratapa, Rohtasgadh Rock-inscrip- 
tion of, 327 

Pratapadhavala, ruler of  Japila, 

. 827, 327fn. 

Pratihàra, meaning of, 341 


Pratihara dynasty; origin of, 337-43, 
589.84, 762; three branches of, 342f. 

Pratiharas, 613 

Pratyekabuddhas, 214, 228, 231, 232, 

` 245 

Pravatasena, emperor, 

Prayogeparijata, work 


155 

of Nrsimha, 
8071. 

Prayogaratnamala, work of Caundapa, 
806f. 

Premamrta-rasayana siotra, text of; 
317ff. 

Pulakegi Janisraya,. Nausari .grunb, 
of, 337f.. i 

Pulakeśin II, 614 ' 

k, 62f. 

Puragupta T, brother of Skandagupta, 
156 s 

Purinic Traditions (about earlier 
Homes and Migrations of Indian 
Aryas), 121-24 ' i 

Puraga, queen, 619 

Purusirthaprabodha, work of Brahmi- 
nanda Sarasvati, 804 i 

Puri, Caitanya’s arrival af, 304 

Purusottam Dev, Zamindar of Orissa, 
682 


_ Parva-Khatika, place-name, 324f. 


Pūrva Mimimsa Sitras, . Old Vrtti- 
karas on, 431-52. — ; 
‘Pusyagupta, ‘Sudarsana’ built by; 299 
Qandahar, fort of, 674 
Raghava-Caitanya, poet, 480-81 


Raghunath Rao, British corres- 
pondence with, 632 

Rahula, brahmann, events of time 
of, 558-59 

Rahbulabhadra, Nalanda Vihara 


enlarged by, 557 
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Raivataka Yātrā, 545 
Raja Bhim, Rajput general, 687f., 
691, 695, 697, 699, 709; doath of, 
(OQl 
: Raja Bir Singh Deo Bundela, 710 
Rajageha, capital city, 63 
Raja Gaj Singh, chief of Jodhpur, 
705, 710 
Ràjamalla, Ganga king, 93 
Raja Satrajit, chief of Bhushnah, 717 
Rajatarangini, 617; poets of: Avanti- 
' varman's reign mentioned in, 353 
Rajjà, queen of Guhila, 618 
Rajor inser., 337 f, 
Rajukas, meaning of, 291 ; 
Räma dramas, utilised in Mahānāțaka, 
498f. 
Ràmajitpandita, author of Nibandha- 
navanita, 479f. 
Ràmakantha, commentator, 
354fn. 
Rimanuja, Bodhayana presupposed by, 
4338. 
Ranabhaijadeva, 
(year 58), 478.77 
Ranipadra, (now called Rànoda or 
Naroda), 166 
Rasikajivana, some verses from, 483-85 
Ristrakitas, 341, 343, 583f.; Vijaya- 
. ditya’s victory over, 92ff, 
Rügtraküta Karka, Baroda plate of, 
839 
Rattava, queen, 619 
Ravi Gupta, Nirvana according to, 
226fn. 
Reviews: . 
Abhinaya-darpana of Nandikegvara, 
377-8; Beginnings of Vijayanagara 
History, 176-7 ; Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 835 ; Early history of 
Kamaripa, 593-602; Explorations 
in Sind, 827-9; History of North- 
Eastern India, 381-2; History of 
the Paramara dynasty, 833-4; Indo- 
Aryan Literature and Culture 
(Origins), 179.80 ; Indo.Tibetica, 
382-91; Jivani-kosa, vol. I, 374-5; 


353f., 


DBaudh' Plates of 


] 


Kavyaprakaga, —(Ull&sas I—I1I) 
376-7; Meghasandeáa of Kalidasa, 
379; Mughal Kingship and Nobility, 
602-3: Nayakumiracariu of Puspa- 
danta, 603-4; Ranjit Singh, 829.80; 
Sri Hamsadüta of Ripa Gosvimin, 
380-81 ; Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, 375. 
6; Studia Indo-Iranica, 184.92; Age 
of the Imperial Guptas, 192.6 ; 
Dynastic History of Northern India, 
173-5 ; Headquarters of Reality, 
177-9; Maukharis, 880-32; Spotasid- 
dhi of Acárya Mandanamiéra, 175-6; 
Use of the Cases in’, Vedic Prose, 
167-78 ; Vedic Studies, vol. I, 181-4. 

Rg-veda,  *kaküd and — kakübh,' 
‘kagyapa, kaséapa and kacchapa,’ 
and ‘pedi’ in, 560-65 

Rhotas, fort of, 696 . 

Riaz-us Salatin, information about 
Laksmana Sena in, 734 

Rin-chen-sgron-me (=Ratnapradipa), 
Commentary of Jam-yan-shad-pa, 
212; structure of, 221 ff.; problem 
of Nirvina discussed in, 223 ff. 

Riyaz-ul-Wadad, importance of, 463, 

Rkprátisakhya, Panini .and, 665-70 

Roy Sing, Sikh chief, 637 ff. 

Rudra, cult of, 19-20. 

Rudra Datta, Gauda Kayastha, 572 

Rudra Varman, Successor of Jaya. 
Varman, 144 

Ruhelas, Ibrahim Khin, 
Gardi’s attack upon, 260-61 

Rumi Khan, commander, 
710 f., 714 

Rüpa Gosvamin, immediate disciple of 
Caitanya, 307, 308 fn., 309, 311 f. 

Ruggi'at-i-Abul Fazal, importance of, 
461 . 

Ruqqi'at Hakim Abul Fateh Gilani, 
importance of, 461 |: 

Ruqgi'at-i-Alamgiri importance of, 458-9 


262,263; 


689 fno., 


Ruqgqi’at-i-Baidil, historical informa- 
tion in, 462 

Ruqqi’at-Hassam, historical informa. 
tion in, 465-6 i 


Ruqgi'at-i-Khwaja Hasan, importance 
of, 464 
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Ruqgi'at-i-Nawazish Khan, historical 
information in, 463 

Ruqqgi'at-Shah Abbas II, importance 
of, 462 

Ruqquat-i-Inayat Khan Rasikh, im- 
portance of, 460 

Ruqquaim-i-Karaim, importance of, 458 

Sabarasvamin, Upavarga's views refer- 
red to by, 491ff. 

Sadigiva, successor of Acyutasiva, 166 

Sadasib Rao Bhau, 259, 264ff; Ab- 
dali Wazir attacked by, 261-2; death 
of, 272-3 

Sadat Ali, 638 

Sadukti-Karnamrta, work of Sridhara 
D&sa,730-81 

Sahasa Malla, king, 364f. 

Sahasanka (or Vikramaditya), Candra- 
gupta II known as, 48f.; Govinda 

` IV known as, 51-53 

Sahityadarpana, Mahanitaka referred 
to in, 493,496 

Bay , Aurangzeb’s scheme objected by, 


Saiva Siddhanta, 147 
Saivism, 148 

Sakalya, author, 666ff. 
Sàkta system, 487. 
Sakti, Goddess, 487 
Saktipur Plate, 729, 733 


cee ruler of Pistapura, 158, 
7 


Sailankayanas, 780ff.; note on, 158-60; 
origin of, 160 

Saratana Gosvamin, disciple of Cai- 
taya, 308, 308 fn., 309 

S&mantasena, 338f. 

Sambandha Tattvarnava, 
Sena’s date mentioned in, 728 

BEREREAEAM son of Krsnarüja, 616, 

Samkaravarman, king of Kashmir, 617 

Samkarsana, 288 

Samkhya, Buddhism, compared with, 
748ff. 


Samkhya system, Gunas of, 749ff. 

Samudragupta, 158 

Sangha, schism in, 551ff. 

Sangiti Suttanta, Four Ways omitted 
in, 788 


Vijaya 


Safijan copper-plate, 115 

Saiijaya, teacher, 280 

Sajijayin, bhikgu, 551 

Sankaracarya, 348f., 800; Gita-Bhasya 
and other commentaries of, 350f., 
855ff.; Upavarsa auterior to, 431 

Sankarapati, bráhmana, 556f. 

Sarabhapura kings, genealogy of, 101 

Saraditanaya, author of Bhavapra- 
kagana, 493 

Süriputra, caitya of, 557 

Sariputta, disciple of Buddha, 280 

Sarngadhara, writer, 507 

Sarngadharapaddhati, 506 

Sarvajiia, Ny&yasara written by, 163; 
religion followed by, 164-5 

Sarvatobhadra, older than Abhinava- 
gupta's comm,, 353 

Sassudevā, meaning of, 156-7 

Satapatha Brāhmaņa, astronomical 
references in, 536f. 

Saurastra, Yàdavas settled in, 544 

Sautrintikas, 217f., 224ff.; Agamas 
of, 551; Nirvana according to, 217f. 

Savata, Pratihàra king, 619 

Savagiyas (of Mahisthan inscr.) iden- 
tified with Buddhist Chabbaggiyas, 
60f. ` 

Savatthi, 63; Gotama consulted by 
Brahmans at, 288fn. 

Sayana, commentator, 801f. 

Sayyed Ashraf Khan, letters compiled 
by, 458 . 

Sayyid Mohammad Zayi Chughtai, 
Mughal officer, letters compiled by, 
464 

Sayyid Mubarak, commandant, 696 

Sayyid Muhammad, adventurer, 716 

Sayyid Muzaffar, commandant, 696, 702 

Sayyid Nurullah, commander, 688 

Sayyid Sharfuddin, astrologer, 711 

Solok Kak Thom, inscription found 

. at, 146 

Selim Shah, 633 

Sena family, 339. 

Senas, 325ff. 

Shah Abbas, Persian king, 674 

Shih Ahmad Abdali, 258ff, 

Shah Alam II, 626ff., 635f. 
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Shah Jahan, career of 678-722; daily 
routine of 458; letters of, 454, 462, 
464; Jahangir’s letter to, 465; rebe- 
Nion of, 671ff.; reverses suffered by, 
675-8; revolt of; 674-5. See Bengal. 

Shah Pasand Khan, 259f., 263 

Sbahriyar,. brother of Shah Jahan, 
674f. . 

Shah Quli Khan, governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 714f., 717, 719, 721 

Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam, Saint, Shah 
Jahan's respect shown to, 691 

Sher Khan, Afghan Chief, 678 

Sher Khwajah, commandant, 
death of, 711 

Shitab Khan, officer in charge of Gour, 
714ff. 

Shivaji, letters of, 463; letters of 
Mughal authorities to, 407 

Shujaat Khan, commandant, 710 

Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab of 
258ff., 695ff. 

Sibai (=Sibis), people, 516 

Siddha, meaning of, 146 

Sihabahu, king, 370, 373 

Sihapura. See Simhapura. 

Sikhs, 638ff. 

Simhala, Chinese rendering of, 140 ; 
merchant’s son, 140 

Simhaladvipa, wrongly rendered into 
Tibetan for Simhapura, 138 

Simhapura, Aryadeva’s birth-place, 
138ff.; Chinese rendering of, 140; 
find-spot of Komarti plates, 780 ff. ; 
location of, 139; note .on, 368-73; 
royal families of, 788f. 

Simba-Sudargana, arhat, 557 

Siri Devi, daughter of Dhatarattha, 

Bf 

Sir John: Shore, Allahabad ceded by, 
638; Zeman Shah's correspondence 
with, 639 

Si$nadeva, meaning of, 156 

Siva, prototype of, 18 ff. 

Sivalinga, 91 f. 

Sivasimha Deva, date of inscr. of, 731 

Sivaskandavarman,  Pallava king, 
159 f. 

Siyaka II, feudatory, 154 


710; 


Oudh, 


Skandagupta, usurpation of throne by, 
156 

Sohgaura copperplate, 
and translation of, 54. 

Spandavivrti; work of Ramakantha, 
853 f., 854 fn. ` 

Sphutartha, commentary of Yagomitra, 
215 

Sravakas, 214, 923, 231, 232, 245 ft. 

Sravana Belgola inscr., Ganga Satya- 
vükya Kohgunivarman mentioned in, 
840 

Sri, goddess, 17 

Sri, Hari Kavi, author of Subhisita- 
hür&vali, 478f.; poets mentioned by, 
479 f. 

Sriharsa, Vedanta allied to Buddhism 
according to, 742 

Srilàbha, Buddhist teacher, 558 f. 

Sripur Plater, Damaged, 100-103. 

Sri Sahara, time of, 559 : 

Sthànàüga, types of Krsi mentioned 
in, 797 

Sthavira, Sautrüntika teacher, 551 

Sthiramati, citta and vijiiana ex- 
plained by, 9 fn. 

Subhadra, abduction of, 545 

Subhasitaharavali, work of Sri Hari 
Kavi, 478 ff. 

Subhigitavali, work of Vallabhadeva, 
812 

Subhasundara, work of, 150-51 

Subjectivism, Tattvaguddhi and, 577-81 

Sudargana, tank, 549 Y 

Südra, name of Brahmans, 561. 

BSüksma£iva, native of Gauda, 572 

Sulaiman, account of Jurz given by, 
620-21 

Sülap&ni, scribe of Bengal, 571, 578 

Bumerians, cultural history of, 16 fn. 

Sundarànanda, 816 fn. 

Sundarban, 732 ; dated copperplate 
grant from, 821-31 ; historic import- 
ance of, 321; Buddhist monument 
in, 321, 325 

Sutta-Nipita, 
sutta of, 283 fn. 

Sutta-prabhisa, Nirvüna explained in, 
221 


54-56; text 


brahmanadhammika.- 
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Swat Valley, thunder-cult at, 521-2 

Sydney Cotton, British Officer, 27 

Syed Ahmad Shah, 26ff. 

Takka, identical with Thakka, modern 
Punjab, 617 ` 

T&mrafáfiyas, Nirvana according to, 
237, 287 fn. 

- Tantrasára, work of Krsnananda, 487f. 
Tantra rites, ideals of, 486-92 
Tantras, 486 ff. 

Tantri, version of Paficatantra, 105 
Tantric texts, © religious practices 
' according to, 487 ff. 
Tapandighi plate, 729, 732 
Taranatha, account of Gauda-Magadha 
sculpture given by, 571; Buddhist 
history of, 551-9; counterpart of 
Kilidisas’ story told by, 566 
Tarkajvala, Nirvana. explained in, 
216-7, 934, 236 
` Tathatà, 216; characteristic forms of, 
217, 936 

Tattvürth&dhigamasütra-bhasys, agri- 

culturists designated as Aryas in, 
799 ` : 
Tattvàrtharàjavürttika, commentary 
'of Sri Akalanka, agricultural imple- 
ments mentioned in, 798 f. 
Tattvasuddhi and Subjectivism, 577-81 
Taxila, coinetypes discovered at, 516, 
518 ff. 

Thakura Pethada, 

' 572 

Therimorphism, 22f. 

Thunder-cult, 521-2. 

Tibetan tradition, Nirvina according 

to, 211-57 


Gauda Kayastha, 


Tilokasundari, Queen of Vijayabthu Li 


369 

_ Timur Shah, 634 ff. 

Trilingual Inscription Bengali, Mai- 
thili, Persian (1784 A. D.), 116-20; 
importance of, 116-7 i 

Tri-Pitaka, br&hmana, according to, 
979£. 

Tripitakas, 554 ff. 

Tokharians, 587 f. 

Tsoh-kha-pa, analysis of theories 
concerning Nirvana in commentary 


of, 214-21; 
233 f. 

Udayana, later than Vyomasiva, 165 

Udicya, country, 617 

Ujjayanta, same as Raivataka, 548 

Umavarman, king, 781;° lord of 
Kalinga, 970: Brhatprostha grant 
of, 371 f. 

Undabhata, 618 

Upanisads, debt of Buddhism to, 1; 
Brahmavada in, 2ff.; systems of 
thoughts in, 11 

Up&sakadasao, nivartanas mentioned 
in, 797 

Upavarsa, Vritikira, 431 ff,; date of, 
434-86; personality of, 433-4; views 
of, 487-48 

Uttaratantra, Nirvana aceording to, 

. 956 

Uttaratantra-vyakhyà, Nirvana accor- 
ding to; 249 

Vacaspati, author of Bhimati, 348 f.. 
` 578 în., 581 - 

Vaibhásikas, 21ff., 24ff. leading works - 
of, 659; Nirv&na according to, 16ff. 

Vainyagupta Dvadadiditya, 154-6 

Vaisnavas, Paficatattvas of, 488 

Vajrapani, figure of, 621-2 

Vakatakas, 168 

Vallala-carita, work of Ananda Bhatta, 
.T29f. 

Vallala Sena, 7298; date of Naihati 
plate of, 729 732; death of, 732 

Vimana, author of Kavyilankira- 
sutras 761 

Vansittart, 628 

Vataguna Marafijadaiyan (Pandya), 
king of Madura, 92 

Vararuci, traditional account of, 566ff. 

Varmans, early history of, 784 

Vāsanā-avidyā, 4 

Vàsavi Tiki, work of Vasugupta, 364f. 

Visini, goddess, 17 

Vasubhaga, Paficatantra of, 104-111 

Vasudeva, Caitanya’s first meeting with 
302fn. 

Vasugupta, commentator, 354 

Vasumitra, Buddhist teacher, 

554 


literature consulted by, 


559, 
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Vatsaraja, king of Malwa, 339f., 615f, 
762 


Veda, Phallus worship in, 156-7 

Vedanta, Buddhism compared with, 1ff. 

Vedintadesika, Gita commentators 
mentioned by, 855 

Vedica, 560-65 

Vengi, 159 

Vernal equinox, position of, 537f;, 


Weber and Prey’s interpretation of, 
538f.. : 


Viduh; Bráhmana, 554 

Vidyimadhava, son of Nür&yanapüjya- 
pada, 806 

Vidyanagari, city, 809 

Vidyapati Thakkura, Vaisnava poet, 
494-6 

Vidyiranya, Müdhavücarya's identity 
with, 801ff. 

Vidyaranyakalajiiana, work of Bhirati- 
krsna, 804 

Mos ci guru of Madhava, 803f., 


Vijayadevavarman, father of Hasti- 
varman, 159; date of, 160 

Vijayaditya IIT, 90ff. ; four inscriptions 
of, 90; military campaigns of, 91ff. 

Vijayáditya IV (Kollabhiganda) ; 99 

Vijayálaya, Cola king, 92 

Vijayanandivarman, son of Candra- 
varman, 158-9, 780 

Vijayapila, king, 337f. 

Vijayasena, date of Barrackpore plate 
of, 798f. ; Deop&rà inser. of, 571, 573; 
grandfather of Laksmana Sena, 798 

Vijíüna, synonymous with Brahman, 
2, distinction between jfàna and, 
2fn. ; Buddhist explanation of, 4ff. 

Vijü&nam&tratà, Vijfiaptimatrata, Off. 

Vijiianaváda, evolution of, 1-11 

Vijüünavadins, 7ff.; Nirvana according 
to, 220f. 

Vijiiaptimütratà, theory of, 6ff. 

. Vikramaditya, king, 494 fn., 568f. 
Vikramārjuņavijaya, work of Pampa, 
Vira Bhupati, grandson of Harihara 

TI, 806 


] 


Viramitrodaya, 
807 

Virasena, king. 552 

Virasimha, king, 807 

Visnusarman, Paficatantra of, 107f, 

Visukalpa, king, 659 

Visvambhara, another name of Caita- 
nya, 302F. 

Visvanatha, author of Sahityadarpana, 
498 

Viévarüpasena, son of Laksmanasena, 
324; date of coronation of, 734-6; 
date of Sahitya Parisad plate of, 
784f. 

Vitpála, Gauda-Magadha school of 
sculpture founded by, 671 

Vopadeva Pandita, 480-81 

Vrndàvana-dàása, Caitanya’s ` profici- 
ency in Grammar -mentioned by, 
301fn., 303, 311 

Vyomavati commentary, on Praáüsta- 
pada-bhasya, 165, 576 

Vyomagiva, author of Vyomavati, 
165.6, 576 . 

Warren Hastings, 596, 526fn. 

‘Water’, Dravidic. bases for, 39-40; 
words conveying various senses of, 
40ff. 

Wazir Ali, 688 

Wazir Khan, commandant, 689, 695, 
699f., 702, 704f., 714, 716f. 

World, relative permanence of, 579 

Yüdavaprakaéa, teacher of: Ramanuja, 
354 

Yajjag queen, 616 

Yasodhara Vamśamātā, work of Nīla- 
kantha, 728 

Yagovarman, Candella king, 618 

Yog&oüras, 22ff.; Nirvana according 
to, 219-21 

Yogin, bráhmana, 559 

Yue-chis, people, 588 

Zahid Khan Bokhari, 
Kamrup, 719 

Zeman Shah, 636f. 

Zervàn, Iranian deity, 


work of Mitramiára, 


governor, of 


420ff. 


